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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thb  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Scrap-book,  and 
the  great  demand  for  the  work  after  that  edition  was  exhausted, 
has  induced  the  compiler  to  offer  the  public  another  edition,  re- 
riscd,  re-arranged,  and  greatly  improved.  It  is  again  sent  forth, 
with  an  earnest  desire  that  it  maj  be  deemed  to  merit,  and  with 
some  confidence  that  it  will  meet,  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  American  reader.  This  confidence  arises  mainly  from 
the  very  flattering  reception  heretofore  given  the  work,  and  the 
belief  that  the  improvement  in  the  volume  now  offered,  both  as 
respects  reading-matter  and  mechanical  execution,  will  be  appa- 
rent to  all. 

Considerable  light  reading,  which  appeared  in  the  former 
edition,  has  been  left  out'of  this  one,  and  many  valuable  articles, 
such  as  were  considered  likely  not  only  to  be  read  with  interest, 
but  calculated  to  effect  the  greatest  good,  have  taken  its  place. 
The  exciting  times  through  which  our  country  has  lately  passed 
have  been  prolific  in  eloquent  appeals  in  favour  of  preserving 
our  happy  system  of  government, — our  glorious  Union  ;  several 
of  these  we  have  preserved  and  inserted,  supposing  no  mora 
interesting  theme  could  be  presented  to  the  real  lover  of  his 
country. 

Our  pages  are  also  adorned  with  many  poetic  pieces  of  thrill- 
ing interest.     ^^My  Home  is  the  World,'* — •(  Our  Whole  Coufh 
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try,"" — •'  What  is  that^  Mother,'" — ^^  Loves  Immortal  Wreath^"" — 
^^To  my  Mother^"" — ^^The  Texas  Ranger^"" — f'f' California^""  &c., 
are  gems  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 

Various  notices  in  coromendation  of  the  Scrap-book,  on  its 
first  appearance,  might  be  given ;  but  it  is  not  considered  neccs. 
sary,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  proper.  It  has  been  termed  <(  a  hook 
of  elegant  extracts^"  and  such  indeed  it.is^  for  we  have  endea- 
voured to  preserve  the  essence  of  all  the  good  things  we  have 
read  for  manj  years  of  our  li£Q* 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  voluntary  effusioDS  of  genius  are  ofl^n  marked  by  aTigour 
and  raciness  that  do  not  belong  to  more  formal  productions.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this,  which 
indeed  is  apparent  on  the  slightest  reflection.  It  has  been  our 
object,  in  this  publication,  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  or  at  least  to 
imbodj  in  a  form  suitable  for  preservation,  those  gems  of  our 
occasional  literature  which  it  seemed  to  us  *desirable  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Many  of  the  pieces  contained  in  these  pages  will 
be  found  to  possess  an  historical  interest  that  entitles  them  to  a 
better  fate  than  usually  awaits  the  ephemeral  channels  through 
which  their  authors  modestly  thought  fit  to  communicate  them  to 
the  public.  The  great  drama  of  human  life  is  filled  with  scenes 
and  with  characters  which,  though  deemed  too  unimportant  to 
figure  in  the  grave  pages  of  history,  nevertheless  possess  a  most 
vivid  interest  in  their  day,  and  never  cease  to  command  the  sym- 
pathies  of  men,  however  remote  in  place  or  time.  How  many 
persons  and  events  must  be  brought  upon  the  theatre  by  the  rude 
conflict  of  wars,  that  history  does  not,  and  cannot  preserve !  Our 
two  contests  with  Great  Britain  were  as  fertile  in  these  as  any  of 
the  unhappy  disputes  that  have  afllicted  mankind.  These  form 
what  is  called  the  romance  of  history ;  and,  when  drawn  by  the 
actors  themselves,  are  scarcely  less  valuable,  certainly  not  less 
interesting  than  those  affairs  which  have  had  appropriated  to  them 
the  name  of  History.  What  can  be  more  moving  than  to  behold 
how  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  families,  to  preserve  which 
is  the  business  and  end  of  government,  is  affected  by  the  fierce 
collisions  of  masses  ?  Indeed,  nothing  serves  so  well  to  distin- 
guish an  age  or  a  period,  as  pictures  of  private  life,  drawn  as  it 
fs  influenced  by  public  affairs.  Many  of  these  are  preserved  in 
this  volume ;  and  besides,  here  will  be  found  several  accounts  of 

important  battles,  written  by  actors  in  them,  or  by  those  to  whom 
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uctoi*3  coiLmunfcated  the  facts,  with  a  force  and  animation  that 
belong  alone  to  the  writings  of  participants  in  the  scenes  described. 

The  pieces  from  Salathiel,  though  fancy  sketches,  have,  never- 
thelesd,  a  title  to  be  considered  as  faithful  historical  pictures,  such 
as  a  writer  of  vivid  imagination  might  be  supposed  to  conceive  on 
beholding  the  canvas  of  a  powerful  painter. 

Wo  have  preserved  many  tales,  several  of  which  are  of  sur- 
passing interest.  That  of  Lafitte,  the  Pirate,  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  that  this  or  any  other  country  has  produced. 
Its  main  incidents  are  believed  to  be  facts ;  and  the  kind  of  life 
and  adventure  it  portrays  are  by  no  means  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  creations  of  fancy,  but  as  consequences  of  the  mad  persecu- 
tions with  which  the  ambition  of  great  nations  makes  them  afflict 
each  other.  Bands,  of  pirates  and  robbers  seldom  make  their 
appearance  in  peaceable  times,  but  are  necessarily  produced  by 
the  unsettling  of  all  the  usual  occupations  of  men,  occasioned  by 
public  commotions.  Should  unhallowed  ambition  ever  sever  the 
bands  of  the  happy  union  which  binds  Americans  together  as  a 
family  of  brothers,  our  country  is  destined  to  witness  fiercer  depre- 
dations of  this  kind  than  are  unfolded  in  the  pages  of  Mac  Far- 
lane.  However  dissimilar,  then,  the  pieces  may  be,  he  who  reads 
with  an  observing  spirit,  will  suffer  the  vivid  strokes  in  the  pic* 
ture  of  Lafitte  to  heighten  the  value  of  the  eloquent  strains  in 
favour  of  our  Union  from  the  patriots  whose  speeches,  on  the  late 
crisis  in  our  public  affairs,  our  pages  contain. 

Such,  however,  is  the  variety  of  our  work,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  particularize  all  that  it  contains ;  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  while  we  have  endeavoured  to  consult 
ihe  prepossessions  of  every  class  of  readers,  we  do  not  wish  our 
work  to  be  considered  a  vain  attempt  to  please  fastidious  tastes, 
but  as  a  monument  that  we  have  feebly  attempted  to  erect  to  the 
memory  of  those  American  writers,  who,  though  they  have  written 
little,  have  written  that  little  well.  Of  one  thing  we  feel  sure, 
that  if  our  Miscellany  should  pass  down  the  stream  of  time  to  a 
remote  period,  the  historian  of  our  Literature  will  acknowledge 
his  obligations  to  us  for  the  preservation  of  these  first  traces  of 
itif  dawn. 
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A  TALK   roUlTDED   OH  PACT. 

I 

"  P  The  man  ii  a  fool  who  surrenders  himself  to  inch  unmanly,  such  wonatiih 
weakn  S89. 

"  L.  Hast  thou  ever  loved  ? 

•/*.  Nerer. 

"  L.  Then  eonfine  thj  reproaches  to  subjects  thoo  eanst  understand.  The  oak 
which  has  bowed  to  the  blast  may  again  become  erect  and  mi^^'^c ;  the  country  which 
the  earthquake  has  desolated  may  again  become  verdant'  and  beautiful ;  but  the  heart 
whose  finest  feelings  have  been  chiUed  by  the  icy  hand  of  misfortune ;  whose  fondest 
hopes  have  been  destroyed  in  their  bud,  never  recovers  from  the  shook,  but  remains 
leafless,  ruinous,  desolate,  and  forsaken."  Old  Plat. 

'^  May  I  Dever  see  the  white  cliffs  of  old  England  again,  if  I  am  not 
heartily  glad  to  escape  from  this  horrid  hole !"  cried,  or  rather  muttered 
a  weather-heaten,  rough,  hardj-looking  seaman,  as  we  seated  ourselves 
under  the  awning  of  the  steamhoat  which  was  to  convey  us,  with  several 
other  passengers,  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  to  vessels  which  were 
waiting  for  us  at  the  English  Turn.  ''  lam  an  Englishman/'  continued 
he,  ''  and  I  care  not  who  knows  it — there  is  my  home,  and  if  I  set  my 
foot  on  that  dear  shore  again,  let  me  go  to  Davy's  locker  if  they  again 
catch  me  in  this  land  of  Frenchmen  and  Mulattoes,  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians, Creoles  and  Negroes,  and  the  cursed,  quarrelsome  Americans,  too : 
— if  you  look  squint  at  them,  yoi}  are  on  your  hcam-ends  in  a  moment ; 
tread  on  their  toes,  Jbang's  the  word,  and  daylight  shines  through  you." 

As  the  honest  tar  appeared  to  he  in  a  talkative  mood,  I  determined  to 
indulge  his  loquacity,  and  replied,  <*  My  good  fellow,  you  appear  to  be 
quite  out  of  humour  to-day.  I  should  conclude  that  you  must  have  been 
shamefully  misused.  I  have  lived  several  months  among  these  same 
Americans,  and  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  ill-treatment  whatever." 

'*  Several  months  !"  echoed  he,  with  an  air  of  astonishment ;  '<  why,  I 
had  not  been  in  port  two  days  before  I  happened  to  tell  a  Kentuckiau 
he  lied,  (and,  by  my  soul,  he  did,)  when  he  gave  me  a  broadside  which 
stove  in  my  lights,  and  before  I  could  muster  to  quarters,  I  was  fairly 
carried  by  boarding — damn  him  I  but  it  was  the  first  time  that  Ansou 
Humber  was  obliged  to  strike  his  colours  to  a  land-lubber." 

'^  I  admity"  I  replied,  <'  that  theae  Kcntackians  are  not  the  most  polite 
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people  ii;  tbo  world ;  but  if  you  keep  on  the  right  side  of  them,  yon 
will  find  friends  till  the  last  moment." 

*•'  May  I  dangle  from  the  yard-arm  this  minute,"  cried  the  irritated 
sailor,  '<  if  I  was  ever  able  to  t^ll  the  larboard  from  the  starboard  side 
of  these  fresh -water  lobsters ;  wear  your  ship  which  way  you  will,  they 
always  strike  across  the  beam,  and  are  ready  for  raking  or  boarding — 
and  by  Nelson's  right  arm,  (peace  to  his  memory  I)  I  had  rather  ship  the 
heaviest  wave  of  the  Atlantic  than  have  one  of  these  madmen  to  deal  with." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  replied,  "  you  ought  to  blame  yourself  for  some  of  the 
treatment  of  which  you  complain ;  you  know,  when  John  Bull  gets 
plenty  of  corn  in  his  garret,  he  is  apt  to  be  proud  and  dictatorial." 

"Likely  enough,"  said  he;  "you  know,  too,  when  a  sailor  gets  his 
'  three  sheets  spread  to  the  wind,'  he  fears  neither  God,  man,  nor  the 
devil ;  all  seas  are  clear,  and  he  cares  for  neither  shores,  rocks,  nor  quick- 
sands. But  what's  the  reason  you  have  escaped  so  well  ?  It  must  be 
because  you  are  a  gentleman  :  no,  that  can't  be  the  cause  either,  for 
here  gentlemen  shoot  one  another  for  sport." 

"  But  that,"  I  answered,  "  is  a  kind  of  sport  which  I  should  not  like ; 
and  the  simple  reason  why  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty,  is,  because  I 
have  attended  to  my  own  affairs." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  he  replied.  "  Yesterday  morning,  I  got  up  early,  and 
took  a  tour  up  the  river  on — what  d'ye  call  it — the  lever,  lev-lev — hang 
it,  let  the  name  go." 

"  The  Levee,  my  good  friend,  you  mean." 

**  Yes,  that's  it — on  the  Levee — where  I  saw  a  boat's  crew  anchor  a 
wagon  and  approach  the  spot  where,  like  a  rat  in  the  hold,  I  was  snugly 
hid  behind  some  orange-trees.  A  couple  of  them  took  their  stations  in 
line,  and  I  perceived,  that  as  soon  as  they  could  bring  their  guns  to  bear, 
there  was  likely  to  be  some  bloodshed.  Good,  thought  I ;  if  you  will 
kill  each  other,  the  more  the  merrier.  An  attempt  was  made  to  induce 
one  of  them  to  strike  his  colours,  but  they  were  nailed  to  the  mast,  and 
could  not  be  taken  down.  The  battle  commenced  and  the  first  broadside 
told  well.  One  was  damaged  in  the  rigging,  but  the  other  went  down 
to  the  bottom  completely  blood-logged." 

"  That  was  a  curious  affair,  indeed ;  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the 
party?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  they  made  all  sail  for  the  city,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out 
of  sight,  I  steered  for  the  same  port,  and  soon  found  myself  safely  lodged 
in  my  old  berth,"  was  his  answer. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation,  a  person,  whom  I  had  not 
noticed  before,  attracted  my  attention ;  his  countenance,  when  I  was 
able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  under  the  large  hat,  with  it^  nodding 
plume,  which  covered  his  head  and  was  pulled  down  with  an  evident 
intention  of  concealment,  betrayed  considerable  agitation;  and  while 
Anson  was  describing,  with  the  carelessness  and  volubility  of  an  old 
seaman,  the  fatal  duel  he  had  that  morning  witnessed,  he  arose  from  his 
scat,  and  with  hasty  and  irregular  movements  paced  the  deck,  but  maiu- 
^ued  a  steady  and  total  silence.  Hi:i  form  was  not  of  that  robust  and 
kind  which  denotes  strength  purely  mechanical,  but  thorv  was 
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m  firmness  iu  his  step,  a  lightness  in  his  movements,  and  an  ease  and 
gracefulness  in  his  carriage,  which  indicated  strength,  quickness,  and  de- 
cision. He  was  well  dressed,  and  at  his  side  hung  a  sabre  of  the  most 
formidnblo  dimensions;  a  pair  of  pistols  showed  themselves  from  his 
belt ;  but  as  at  this  place  all  went  armed,  his  appearance  in  this  respect 
would  not  excite  remark.  His  complexion  had  evidently  once  been  fair, 
but  a  southern  sun  had  browned  his  cheeks  till  few  lines  were  left  of 
that  roseate  hue,  which,  from  the  traces  visible  where  his  curling  hair 
bad  shaded  his  temples,  it  was  evident  had  once  predominated.  His 
features  were  femininely  regular ;  his  forehead  high  and  proudly  arched, 
while  beneath  his  eyebrows,  black  and  waving,  shone  a  pair  of  eyes, 
which,  when  agitated,  appeared  to  flash  lightning,  and  at  a  glance  pene- 
trate the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart.  I  confess  I  trembled  involuntarily 
when  my  eyes  met  his,  as  he  started  to  his  feet,  when  Anson  described 
bis  position  during  the  duel.  Brown  as  was  his  complexion,  an  instant 
flush  passed  over  his  countenance,  and  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  the  sabre  in  a  manner  which  showed  he  was  accustomed  to  its  use. 
It  wasy  however,  as  instantly  dropped  to  his  side,  and  he  resumed  his 
former  position  with  as  much  indifference  as  though  nothing  bad  occur- 
red. A  pair  of  whiskers  of  the  most  enormous  sixe  shaded  bis  cheeks, 
and  really  met  under  his  chin,  proving  the  service  to  which  he  was  at- 
tachedy  and  completed  the  outline  of  the  person  who  had  so  strongly 
engaged  my  attention,  and  who  exhibited  an  appearance  of  coolness, 
daring,  and  intrepidity,  which  I  had  never  before  witnessed. 

While  I  was  surveying  this  person,  Anson,  undisturbed  by  my  inat- 
tention, had  continued  his  chatter,  and  it  was  not  until  I  heard  the  word 
pircUff  that  I  was  roused  from  my  revery. 

**  What  is  that  about  pirates  ?"  I  inquired ;  ''  was  any  thing  said  about 
them  in  the  city  f " 

**  Nothing,"  said  Anson,  '<  but  that  there  are  some  of  the  sharks  off 
the  river ;  and  I  heard  one  fellow  swear  roundly  that  he  yesterday  saw 
the  piratical  chief." 

**  Why,"  I  replied,  ''  did  he  not  lodge  an  information  against  him, 
and  let  him  receive  the  punishment  due  such  a  crime  ?'' 

**  Ah !  that's  the  very  question  I  asked  the  fellow  myself,"  answered 
Anson,  "  and  offered,  besides,  to  assist  in  securing  him,  and  taking  him 
to  the  yard-arm,  if  necessary ;  but  the  fellow  said  it  would  be  as  much 
as  his  head  was  worth  to  think  of  any  such  thing;  besides,  he  might 
want  a  favour  himself  in  that  line  some  day  or  other,  and  it  was  best 
not  to  meddle  with  other  folks'  matters." 

^^  Well,  Anson,"  said  I,  ^^  if  they  meddle  with  us,  we  must  pay  them 
in  their  own  coin ;  and  it  will  not  be  your  fault,  I  presume,  if  they  do 
not  receive  change  to  the  full  amount." 

"  No,  it  will  not — but  they  said,"  continued  Anson,  "  that  the  chief 
of  the  gang  killed  a  man  yesterday,  because  be  recog-recog-recognised,  I 
think  they  called  it — ^and  charged  the  fellow  with  being  the  robber  of 
<iis  vessel  and  cargo.  I  do  not  luean  he  stabbed  him  in  the  dark,  as  a 
Spaniard  or  Frenchman  would,  but  he  told  him  it  was  false :  so  they 
hhoi  at  one  another  like  gentlemen." 
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The  stranger  again  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  across  the  deck,  bat 
remained  silent.  By  this  tirae^  Anson  had  talked  himself  out  of  breath, 
and  concluded  to  take  a  bit  of  a  nap  on  the  deck;  and  as  the  stranger 
appeared  to  shun  observation,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  converse^  we 
dropped  down  the  river  in  silence. 

Evening  found  us  on  board  the  fine  stout  brig  Cleopatra,  laden  with 
indigo,  cochineal,  and  a  quantity  of  specie.  She  was  a  British  vessel, 
just  arrived  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  employed  as  a  cartel  in  exchanging 
some  prisoners^  by  direction  of  the  commanding  officer  on  the  West 
India  station.  From  New  Orleans  she  was  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and 
I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  visit  my  native 
region,  from  which  business  and  war  had  so  long  kept  me.  The  stranger, 
on  parting  with  us  as  we  went  on  board  the  Cleopatra,  bade  us  adieu  with 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and,  while  Anson  H umber  was  cursing 
some  of  the  rigging  which  had  been  procured  at  New  Oi-leans,  as  a  mere 
Yankee  contrivance,  he,  in  a  half-suppressed  tone  of  voice,  whispered, 
"There  are  rovers  on  the  deep ;  should  difficulty  overtake  you,  remem- 
ber Lafitte.''  As  he  pronounced  these  words,  he  leaped  into  a  small  boat 
which  floated  alongside  the  steamboat  in  which  we  had  descended  the 
river,  and,  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  was  soon  out  of  sight 
among  the  craft  which  almost  covered  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

"  By  the  powers  I"  exclaimed  Anson,  who  had  caught  the  tones  of 
the  stranger's  voice,  low  as  they  were  uttered,  "  that  is  the  very  man 
who  killed  the  other  up  the  Levee  yesterday  morning :  ah !  I  smel! 
another  rat,  too;  he  is  the  pirate  himself,"  continued  Anson,  with  a  kind 
of  shudder — "  my  head  does  not  feel  half  so  safely  seated  on  my  shoul- 
ders as  it  did  ten  minutes  ago ;  but  can  we  not  overhaul  him  ?  I  should 
like  to  lay  alongside  of  him,  well  armed  as  he  is.'' 

"  If  you  should,  Anson,  brave  as  you  are,  it  is  my  opinion  you  would 
find  yourself  in  a  more  disagreeable  predicament  than  when  you  were 
boarded  by  a  Kentuckian.  If,  however,  we  meet  with  a  pirate,  we  need 
fear  nothing.  A  dozen  such  fellows  as  you  are  might  enable  us  to  bid 
defiance  to  old  Neptune  himself.''  "  You  are  right,  sir,"  replied  the 
sailor,  "  while  that  flutters,"  (pointing  to  the  colours  which  streamed 
gayly  in  the  wind,)  "  I  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  Cleopatra.  But  I 
am  80  sleepy,  that  if  the  vessel  was  striking  on  breakers,  or  pirates  were 
boarding,  I  could  hardly  keep  awake."  So  saying,  he  stowed  himself 
in  his  hammock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
waves  of  the  Mississippi  as  they  dashed  against  the  vessel,  the  measured 
pu»  of  the  sentinel  as  he  traversed  the  quarter-deck,  or  the  heavy 
breathing  of  those  of  the  crew,  who,  after  a  hard  day's  labour,  were  r&» 
freshing  themselves  in  the  sweet  embraces  of  sleep. 

I  too  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  A  thousand  cir- 
cumstances united  to  interest  my  mind  and  keep  me  wakeful.  I  was 
about  to  return  to  the  laud  of  my  fathers,  the  home  of  my  childhood. 
Home  I  that  endearing  word  ! — what  tender  recollections  crowd  upon 
(he  mind,  when  ten  thou8and  charms  of  that  deliehtful  place  present 
themselves  in  aP  their  sweetness  and  freshness.  Long  as  I  had  been 
teparated  from  my  native  State — ^loog  as  I  had  traversed  the  various  re- 
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gions  of  the  glooo-  -long  as  it  had  been  since  half  the  wide  world  had 
interposed  between  roe  and  the  place  where  I  had  first  tasted  the  plea- 
Bures  and  pains  of  life,  I  had  not  forgotten  a  single  scene  around  which 
memory  lingered  with  such  interest.  The  village  spire,  which  threw 
its  shadow  over  the  green,  where  with  the  companions  of  my  boyhood 
we  wrestled,  jumped,  laughed,  ran,  and  sported,  while  the  ball  flew  rapidly 
round  the  circle — the  gloomy  churchyard,  which,  when  a  truant  boy,  I 
had  so  often  shudderingly  passed,  when  the  pale  moon  glimmered  athwart 
the  marbles  which  crowded  the  sacred  enclosure,  and,  to  my  affrighted 
imagination^  appeared  to  people  the  dreary  place  with  the  tenants  of 
that  world  from  which  no  traveller  returns — the  hills  I  had  often  climbed 
— the  green  valleys  I  had  often  crossed — the  mountains  among  which  I 
had  so  often  roved  in  pursuit  of  such  game  as  they  afforded,  all  passed 
in  review ;  and  I  even  thought  with  rapture  on  the  huge  rook  which  was 
shaded  with  the  branches  of  my  favourite  walnut-tree,  and  where,  happy 
as  the  squirrel  which  barked  over  my  head,  I  had  spent  many  an  hour, 
cracking  the  nuts  which  every  wind  made  to  rattle  down  around  me. 

The  various  countries  and  scenes  through  which  I  had  passed  since 
I  first  became  a  wanderer  from  the  land  of  my  childhood,  now  that  my 
imagination  pictured  those  wanderings  as  drawing  to  a  close,  rose  in  all 
their  various  shades  before  me,  and  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  my 
peregrinations  were  again  presented  in  bold  relief  by  the  powerful  effect 
of  memory.  Over  the  civilized  plains  of  Europe  and  the  semi-barbarous 
regions  of  Asia  I  had  roved.  I  had  seen  the  aurora  borealis  dance  over 
the  regions  of  eternal  frost — the  sun  in  vain  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
chains  which  an  Arctic  winter  had  formed — and  I  had  felt  its  fervid 
heat  where  equinoctial  skies  shed  their  debilitating  and  pernicious 
influei\ce.  I  had  traversed  the  plains  of  Orinoco,  and  the  banks  of  the 
La  Plata :  I  had  climbed  the  Cordilleras,  and,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  beheld  the  setting  sun  gild  those  bright  isles  of  the  Pacific, 
which  are  sprinkled  in  such  profusion  over  the  surface  of  its  broad  blue 
waters,  and  whose  inhabitants  are  as  guileless  and  unsuspecting  as  their 
skies  are  bright  and  cloudless.  I  had  seen  the  St.  Lawrence  rolling 
its  majestic  stream,  collected  from  a  thousand  lakes,  to  the  ocean — and 
I  was  then  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  father  of  the  rivers,  which, 
rising  among  the  frozen  lakes  and  interminable  forests  of  the  north, 
discharges  its  turbid  waters  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  amid  the  orange- 
groves  and  sugar-plantations  of  the  South ;  while,  after  years  of  absence 
had  elapsed,  I  was  about  to  visit  the  parental  roof,  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  my  wanderings  to  a  close,  and  spending  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  quiet  contentment  and  peaceful  happiness.  Nor  was  my  inter- 
view with  the  stranger  of  such  mysterious  character  and  appearance 
forgotten.  His  apparent  connection  with  the  pirates,  who,  if  report 
stated  correctly,  frequented  the  islands  which  lie  off  the  Mississippi,  and 
whose  inhuman  atrocities  formed  a  common  topic  of  conversation  at 
New  Orleans,  I  felt  to  be  ominous  of  the  result  of  our  voyage ;  and 
although  his  words  afforded  a  ray  of  hope  to  me,  I  wished  I  had  not 
seen  him. 

8uch  were  my  feelings,  as  I  in  vain  wooed  the  god  of  sleep  lor  a 
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temporary  oblivion  to  my  perturbed  ideas ;  and  it  was  not  antil  the  watcb 
had  been  changed  the  lust  time  that  I  fell  asleep,  from  which  I  did  not 
wake  in  the  morning  until  the  vessel  was  already  several  miles  on  )K*r 
voyage.  When  I  went  upon  deck,  the  vessel  was  floating  along  the 
current  between  the  hi^h  woods  which  covered  both  banks  of  the  river. 
Scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  was  to  be  felt — the  sails  hung  idly  against 
the  masty  and  we  depended  on  the  current  alone  to  speed  us  to  the  ocean. 

If  ever  there  was  a  country  over  which  the  genius  of  desolation 
might  be  said  to  hold  undisputed  dominion,  it  is  the  region  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Below  Plaquemines  it  is  one  dreary  and  deso- 
late marsh,  covered  with  cane  and  reeds,  and  sinking  gradually  to  the 
dead  level  of  the  Gulf.  For  miles  before  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  sea  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  masthead,  stretching 
away  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  continual  deposi- 
tions of  this  mighty  stream.  Subject  to  overflow  by  the  rise  of  the 
Mississippi  or  the  inundations  of  the  Gulf,  and  frequently  submerged  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet  by  the  autumnal  tornadoes,  no  animals  are 
to  be  seen ;  and  the  cormorant,  as  he  wings  his  lonely  way  along  these 
dreary  shores,  finds  a  precious  resting-place  on  the  banks  of  sand-shells 
which  the  continual  breaking  of  the  waves  has  raised  around  these  pes- 
tilential marshes. 

At  last,  the  bar  was  passed,  and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Gulf.  The  sailors,  delighted  with  the  prosperous  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage,  were  all  mirth  and  glee,  and  while  the  sails 
were  filled  with  breezes  which  were  hurrying  us  as  we  fondly  imagined 
to  New  York,  our  port  of  destination,  the  can  of  grog  circulated  freely, 
and  mirth  and  dance  and  song  swept  the  hours  rapidly  away. 

Our  captain  was  an  able  officer,  in  whom  we  could  repose  the  utmost 
confidence — the  subalterns  were  experienced  and  attentive — the  crew 
consisted  of  eleven  hardy,  rough  sons  of  the  ocean,  making  in  all,  includ- 
ing myself  and  two  other  passengers,  about  twenty  souls  on  board. 
The  vessel  was  a  new  stout  ship,  merchant  rigged,  but  mounting  six 
ffuns  and  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  all  the  necessary 
implements  of  offensive  and  defensive  war. — ^The  day  passed  away,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day  after  leaving  the  river, 
that  any  thing  occurred  to  vary  the  dull  monotony  of  a  sea-voyage. 
I  was  sitting  in  my  cabin,  arranging  some  packages  of  papers,  &c.,  when 
I  was  roused  by  an  unusual  uproar  on  the  deck,  and  the  boatswain's 
shrill  whistle  calling  all  hands  to  quarters.  I  speedily  deposited  in  their 
trunks  the  papers  I  was  reviewing,  and  hastened  to  the  deck — before  I 
reached  which,  however,  I  heard  several  guns  fired. 

The  cause  of  aiarm  was  a  vessel  of  suspicious  appearance,  which  had 
been  bearing  down  for  some  time,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  the  Cleopatra's  course,  and  though  the  British  colors  were  at 
the  mast,  (and  they  were  within  hail,)  they  neglected  to  answer  the 
repeated  call  of  Captain  Bowden,  who  at  last  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired 
over  them.  To  this  no  attention  was  paid — few  men  were  to  be  seen 
oa  deck — and  the  vessel  continued  her  course  in  a  manner  which  indi- 
oated  an  intention  to  lay  the  vessel  immediately  on  board  our  ship.     a\ 
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this  moment.  Captain  BowdeD  hailed  them  and  ordered  them  to  ^eep  off 
or  he  would  fire  upon  them ;  when  the  decks  of  the  vessel  were  instauilj 
crowded  with  armed  meu,  the  British  colours  were  hauled  down  and  the 
red  flag  displayed,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  us  from 
the  pirate,  for  sach  it  was  evident  she  was.  The  guns  of  the  Cleopatra 
could  be  brought  to  bear  with  admirable  effect,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  if  they  could  be  prevented  from  boarding  us,  the  conflict  would  not 
long  remain  doubtful. 

*^  Three  to  one,  my  brave  la^s/'  cried  Captain  Bowden,  as  through  hif 
glass  he  surveyed  his  assailants — ''  but  were  they  five  to  one,  we  shall 
soon  make  th^m  <K>UAt,oi|e  to  tifOH—sw9ep  their  di^ck,  lioys;  we'll  teach 
the  ra^cala  tp  )^eep  a^resji^tf^l^distanoci."  Binding  his  atten^pt  toboara 
unavailing,  the  pirate  hauled  .out  of  r^ach  of  our  smali  af  ms^  whieb  hsA, 
done  gr^at  executioD, among  his^crqwdcid,  decks,  H^e  cessation  of,  the' 
contest  was  however  but  momeat^y— ^ur  assailants  returned  to  the, 
attack  with  fury,  and,  in  q>ite  of  our  exertions,  succeeded  in  grappling 
our  vessel.  His  decks  exhibited  a  motley  assemblage  of  ferocious-look- 
ing villains,  black,  white,  and  yellow,  whose  horrid  imprecations  and 
oaths  were  enough  to  appal  the  bravest  heart,  as,  repulsed  from  our 
bulwarks  in  their  attempts  to  board,  it  was  only  to  renew  the  assault 
with  double  desperation  and  rage.  Several  of  our  bravest  fellows  had 
already  fallen,  when  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  tigers  took  advantage  of  a 
swell  of  the  sea  which  brought  the  vessels  in  contact,  and  sprang  on  board 
the  Cleopatra,  sabre  in  hand.  They  were  met  by  our  crew  with  such  vigour 
that  scarcely  had  a  minute  elapsed  before  their  numbers  were  reduced 
one  half,  and  the  remainder  were  wavering,  when  a  fellow  threw  himself 
on  board  from  the  piratical  vessel,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  as:- 
sailants,  and  with  shouts  and  imprecations  urged  his  followers  forward. 
"  Hell  and  furies  !"  he  cried,  ^'sludl  these  few  men  escape  in  this  way? 
Send  them  to  perdition  in  a  moment  Remember,  all  or  nothing.''  Captain 
Bowden  threw  himself  before  the  pirate,  and  a  combat  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate kind  ensued — terrific  and  desperate.  A  pause  of  some  moments 
ensued  among  the  other  combatants,  who  suspended  the  work  of  death 
to  witness  a  contest  on  which  so  much  was  depending.  At  last,  British 
valour  rose  triumphant,  and  the  pirate  dropped  mortally  wou tided  upon 
tlie  deck. 

^  Captain  Bowden  for  ever  V  shouted  Anson,  as  the  blood  spouted  from 
the  mouth  of  the  marauder  mixed  with  curses  and  execrations,  while  he 
flew  to  finish  the  work  of  death  upon  the  remainder.  Anson's  bravery 
carried  him  so  far  that  he  was  surrounded,  and  a  blow  was  aimed  at  him 
which  would  have  speedily  sent  him  to  Davy's  Locker,  had  not  a  blow 
from  iny  sabre  dropped  the  fellow's  head  from  his  body,  and  his  spouting 
trunk  fell  lifeless  to  the  deck. 

**  That  fellow  is  anchored  where  he  won't  slip  his  cable  these  hundred 
years,"  cried  Anson,  as  he  gave  the  head  a  kick,  which  sent  it  across  the 
dleek ;  **  but  never  let  me  taste  the  roast-beef  of  old  England  again,  if 
I  don't  believe  that  you  have  wielded  the  sabre  before  now." 

"Very  likely,  my  good  fellow,"  I  replied;  **  but  before  we  ^hink  o( 
roas^-beef,  we  must  rid  the  vessel  of  these  villjuns." 
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"Have  at  the  rascals,  then !"  shouted  Anson,  as  he  thrust  hia  sword  to 
*he  hilt  through  the  body  of  a  huge  negro,  and  before  he  had  time  tr 
•Jropi  seized  him  and  threw  him  into  the  ocean.  '*  The  sharks  may  have 
him  and  welcome,  if  they  can  stomach  the  black  dog ;  I  won't  have  such 
a  stinking  fellow  on  the  Cleopatra's  deck,"  said  Anson,  as  the  wavn 
splashed  against  the  vessel  from  the  negro's  fall.  Anson,  however,  IiaJ 
no  time  for  soliloquizing,  for  he  was  confronted  by  a  tall,  weazel-facod 
Frenchman,  whose  rapid  thrusts  and  skilful  manoeuvres  it  required  all 
his  attention  to  meet.  At  last,  thin  as  was  the  mark,  Anson's  sabre  hit, 
and  the  Frenchman  fell. 

"  Cursed  poor !"  said  Anson,  as  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  fallen  foe 
and  extricated  his  weapon;  "thin  as  your  frog-soup— a  fellow  might 
read  the  Assembly's  Catechism  through  you." 

At  this  instant,  another  vessel,  which  was  within  a  few  miles  at  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle,  and  which,  as  the  firing  commenced,  had 
approached  us  rapidly,  now  neared  us  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover, that,  like  the  vessel  with  which  we  were  already  engaged,  she  was 
a  pirate.  When  she  was  within  fifty  yards  of  us,  her  crew  gave  a  shout, 
which  was  instantly  echoed  from  our  first  assailants,  and  our  decks  were 
again  crowded  with  a  motley  crew  of  desperadoes.  "  There  is  but  one 
alternative,"  said  Captain  Bowden  to  me,  "we  must  conquer  or  die. 
Our  situation  is  indeed  desperate,  but  it  cannot  be  so  bad  as  to  be  hope- 
less." So  saying,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  few  remaining,  and 
few  indeed  they  were,  for  of  the  brave  men  who  were  so  cheerful  and 
happy  in  the  morning,  but  six  or  eight  were  left — the  rest  lay  mixed 
with  the  foes  who  were  piled  in  slaughtered  heaps  around.  Our  charge 
was  murderous,  and  the  screams  of  the  wounded  and  groans  of  the  dying 
were  heard  above  the  dash  of  the  waters,  the  din  of  the  conflict,  or  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants.  The  tide  was  quickly  turned,  and  the  deck 
was  on  the  point  of  being  speedily  cleared,  when  a  figure  of  the  mo»t 
athletic  appearance,  his  face  covered  with  blood  from  a  sabre-wound  in 
his  head,  around  which  a  handkerchief  was  tightly  bound,  and  his 
features  distorted  with  rage,  leaped  from  the  deck  of  our  first  opponent, 
and,  with  sabre  in  hand,  rushed  upon  Captain  Bowden. 

"  Curse  on  your  cowardice !"  cried  he  to  his  followers,  "shall  two 
men  drive  you  to  the  devil  ?  If  you  want  the  whole  prize,  fight ;  if 
not,  wait  till  you  are  obliged  to  share  it  with  Lafitte."  The  conflict  was 
terrible.  As  Anson  endeavoured  to  parry  a  blow  aimed  at  Captain  Bow- 
den, the  bucanier,  by  a  sudden  wheel  of  his  sabre,  severed  his  shouldeiH 
from  his  body — I  was  covered  with  his  blood — and  giving  a  single 
groan,  he  fell  lifeless  art  my  feet. 

"  Poor  fellow,  thou  shalt  not  die  unrevenged,"  I  cried,  and  closed 
with  his  murderer. 

By  a  violent  effort,  and  before  he  could  save  himself  from  my  impe- 
tuous attack,  I  had  dashed  him  to  the  deck,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
transfixing  him  with  my  sabre,  when  my  feet,  which  were  wet  with 
blood,  slipped,  and  I  fell  upon  my  antagonist.  He  was  too  much  in- 
jured by  the  fall  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  my  aeci- 
dent  had  given  him;  but  I  was  instantly  seized   by  a   half-dozen  of 
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the  piiHieSy  and  should  have  been  speedily  sacrificed,  had  not  Captain  Bow- 
den  thrown  himself  among  tbem,  and  with  his  death-dealing  sabre  freed 
me  from  their  grasp.  I  was  hardly  on  my  feet  before  tbe  cry,  '*  They 
are  boarding  us  on  the  starboard  quarter  V'  was  heard ;  and  I  perceived 
a  freah  band  of  murderers  were  already  on  board. 

''  If  we  must  die,  let  us  sell  our  lives  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  possible,*' 
said  I  to  Captain  Bowden ;  and  we  rushed  upon  the  gang  who  were  pour- 
ing apon  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Cleopatra.  Our  swords  sooc 
thinned  their  numbers,  but  we  were  weary  with  slaughter,  and  there 
appeared  no  end  to  our  toils.  Four  only  of  our  crew  were  left,  and  we 
felt  that  we  roust  soon  sink  under  the  overwhelming  force  which  was 
pouring  upon  us  from  all  sides.  At  that  instant,  a  volley  of  musketry 
killed  every  man  of  our  crew,  who  had  hitherto  escaped  to  assist  us  in 
Btemminff  the  torrent,  and  Captain  Bowden  and  myself  were  surrounded 
by  wretches,  whose  yells,  oaths,  and  imprecations  made  them  more  re- 
semble demons  than  human  beings.  To  prevent  being  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  we  could  not  keep  our  enemies  at  bay,  we  retreated,  or  were 
rather  carried  by  the  crowd  of  assailants,  to  the  comer  of  the  vessel, 
where  a  pile  of  slain  rose  around  us,  and  the  deck  was  flooded  with  gore. 

^'  Foolsy  to  throw  away  your  lives  in  this  manner,''  shouted  a  stento- 
rian voice,  from  a  person  who  was  seen  struggling  through  the  crowd  of 
assailants ;  ^*  give  them  the  cold  lead  V  And  this  order  was  obeyed  by 
a  volley  of  balls,  which  brought  Captain  Bowden  to  the  deck,  while  the 
life-blood  flowed  in  torrents  from  his  numerous  wounds.  **  Oh,  my  dear 
wife  and  children  I  Great  God,  protect  them  ?'  was  all  he  could  utter 
before  he  was  a  lifeless  corpse.  The  man  who  had  given  the  order,  and 
who,  from  his  commanding  manner,  appeared  to  be  the  chief  of  pirates, 
had  cleared  his  way  through  the  assailants,  and,  with  his  drawn  sabre, 
now  confronted  me.  I  rejoiced  to  see  him,  for  his  strength  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  wielded  his  instrument  of  death,  convinced  me  that, 
if  he  conquered,  my  death  could  not  be  lingering — and  if  he  fell,  I 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  freeing  the  world  of  a  monster. 

The  combat  was  obstinate :  I  fought  with  the  hopelessness  of  despe- 
ration, and  pressed  my  assailant  so  closely,  that  he  found  himself  unable 
to  resist  the  assault,  when,  by  an  unlucky  blow,  my  sabre  was  snapped  in 
a  dozen  pieces,  and  I  stood  before  him  unarmed  and  defenceless.  Baring 
my  bosom,  I  inwardly  commended  myself  to  my  Maker,  and  told  him  to 
strike ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  dropped  the  point  of  his  weapon,,  and  look- 
ing me  earnestly  in  the  face,  as  he  wiped  the  blood  from  his  brow,  ex- 
claimed— "  Not  when  unarmed ;  brave  men  honour  the  brave — ^you  are 
safe — remember  Lafitte  !"  and  I  instantly  recognised  him  as  the  person 
who  had  so  strongly  attracted  my  attention  while  on  our  voyage  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  English  Turn. 

<<  Who  is  this,  that  preaches  safety  V*  exclaimed  a  voice  half  choaked 
with  rage,  and  in  tones  that  made  me  shudder ;  '^  may  damnation  seize 
me,  if  he  shall  not  atone  with  his  blood  for  the  murder  of  my  brother  V 
So  eaying,  he  fired  a  pistol,  which  would  have  shattered  my  bruins,  had 
n&t  Lafitte,  by  an  instantaneous  and  dexterous  movement  of  his  sabre, 
thrown  his  pistol  into  the  air  when  the  assassin  was  in  the  act  of  firing, 
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by  which  means  I  was  prcseryed,  although  I  was  so  near  that  mj  face 
was  severely  burnt  by  the  discharge. 

"  Were  it  not,  Laborde,"  said  Lafitte,  "  that  I  apprehend  the  injury 
on  your  head  has  made  you  raving,  this  act  of  rebellion  to  my  authority 
would  bo  your  last.  But  be  careful  how  yon  tempt  my  forbearance 
too  far." 

"  Cowardly  miscreant !"  cried  Laborde,  "  you  think  to  rob  me  of  my 
victim — but  should  hell,  with  all  its  legions  arrayed  against  me,  appear,  I 
would  be  revenged.  This  vessel  is  my  prize !  this  sabre  shall  keep  possea- 
sion,  and  this  sabre  shall  revenge  my-  brother." 

**  Touch  but  a  hair  of  this  man's  head  to  injure  him,"  answered '  La- 
fitte, in  a  voiee  which  sbowted  h<B  was  aecnstomed  to  commandi  **  and 
yiour  life  shall  answer  for  that  erime." 

*^  I  card  not  for  your  threats-^I  bid  defiance  to  your  power;  thia 
fellow  dies — nor  shall  heaven  or  hell  prevent,"  cried  Laborde,  as  he 
flew  at  me  with  his  sabre,  but  found  his  progress  arrested  by  the  her- 
culean strength  of  Lafitte.  "  Here,''  said  the  latter,  calling  some  of  his 
crew,  ''  take  this  fellow,  and  secure  him  in  his  vessel  till  he  becomes  more 
rational,  and  his  rage  has  time  to  cool,  or,  by  the  powers  above,  he  dies ! 
— my  authority  shall  not  be  trifled  with."  He  was  seized,  and  by  main 
strength  dragged  towards  his  ship,  struggling  and  roaring  like  a  mad 
bull,  when,  by  a  sudden  exertion,  he  freed  his  arms,  plunged  a  dagger  to 
tne  heart  of  one  of  thos^  who  were  endeavouring  to  secure  him,  and 
before  Lafitte,  who  was  giving  some  orders  about  clearing  the  vessels, 
was  aware  of  his  approach,  he  received  a  blow  upon  his  head,  which 
dropped  him,  stunned  and  senseless,  to  the  deck.  Lafitte's  sabre  flew  from 
his  hand  and  fell  at  my  feet,  and  ere  Laborde  could  reach  me,  I  was 
ready  to  receive  him,  as  he  rushed  upon  his  devoted  prey  with  the  fury 
of  a  tiger. 

"  Now,  cursed  wretch,  thou  shalt  die ! — ^Lafitte  himself  cannot  save 
thee  !"  cried  Laborde,  his  eyes  flashing  flre,  his  features  distorted  with 
rage,  and  yelling  like  a  maniac.  His  ungovernable  rage  threw  him  off 
his  guard,  and  as  he  made  a  desperate  plunge  at  my  breast,  I  parried 
the  blow ;  his  heart  received  the  point  of  my  weapon,  and  he  fell  life- 
less upon  the  blood-covered  deck.  What  would  have  been  my  fate  from 
the  rest  of  these  wn^tehes,  had  not  Lafltte  at  that  moment  recovered  his 
feet  and  stilled  the  commotion  which  was  rising,  is  unknown.  ''Brave 
fellows,"  said  he,  ''  in  Laborde  yon  behold  the  fate  of  him  who  dares  to 
disobey  my  orders — shun  his  example.  Let  these  vessels  be  taken  to 
Barataria,  and  in  them  we  shall  flnd  treasure  equal  to  our  utmost  expecta- 
tions, and  which  shall  be  eqpally  shared  by  all."  A  shout  of  approba- 
tion, and  ''  Long  live  Lafitte !"  rent  the  air.  The  decks  were  cleared  of 
the  dead,  who,  as  well  as  the  badly  wounded,  were  committed  to  the 
waves ;  and  when  the  setting  sun  threw  his  last  rays  on  the  topmasts  of 
the  Cleopatra,  we  were  in  full  sail  for  the  Island  of  Barataria,  which  I 
found  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  pirates  who  frequented  the  Oulf,  and  of 
whom  Lafitte  was  the  acknowledged  chief. 

The  Island  of  Barataria,  at  which  we  arrived  on  the  day  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Cleopatra,  is  one  of  those  low^  sunken  islands^  or  rather 
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eiusters  of  sand-bftrs,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
hardly  elevated  above  the  reach  of  .the  equinoctial  tornado,  and,  owing 
to  the  drought  and  heat,  scarcely  habitable  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year.  Here,  after  considerable  difficulty  from  intricacies  of  navigation, 
or  uDFkilfulness  of  the  pilot,  we  found  ourselves  at  anchor,  and  Lafitte, 
accompanied  by  myself,  immediately  went  on  shore.  A  few  groves  of 
orangc-treca,  scattered  peach-trees,  and  luxuriant  vines  were  to  be  seen, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  few  miserable  huts  which  formed 
the  establishment  of  these  outlaws  of  civilisation — this  congregated 
mass  of  refuse  from  every  nation  under  heaven.  Plunder,  assassina- 
tion, and  murder  were  here  legalized.  Power  formed  the  only  law; 
and  every  species  of  iniquity  was  here  carried  to  an  extent-^  of  which 
no  person  who  had  not  witnessed  a  similar  den  of  pollution  could  form 
the  most  distant  idea.  In  this  place,  which,  as  one  of  the  pirates  him- 
self observed,  "  was  a  hell  on  earth,  and  well  stocked  with  devils  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,"  were  to  be  seen  a  few  women,  who  vied  with  the 
men  in  trampling  on  all  decency  and  decorum,  and  whose  language  and 
manners  were  a  compound  of  all  the  vileness  and  profanity  which  oould 
be  collected  from  the  wretches  with  whom  they  associated.  If  my  first 
impressions  were  unfavourable,  subsequent  observations  did  nothing  to 
remove  them.  The  crews  of  the  piratical  vessels  were  landed — and 
when  a  division  had  been  made  of  the  plunder,  commenced  a  scene  of 
intoxication,  gambling,  quarrelling,  and  murder,  which  still  chills  my 
blood  to  remember,  and  which  the  sabre  of  Lafitte  was  required  some- 
times to  subdue.  He  alone,  seemed  to  possess  any  command  over  his 
passions,  and  his  voice  was  never  heard  among  them  in  vain ;  while  he 
shared  the  danger  equally  with  the  meanest  sailor,  whatever  plunder  was 
acquired  was  divided  among  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness.  His 
influence  over  them  was  great,  and  their  confidence  in  him  unbounded. 

Nearly  three  weeks  passed  away,  and  although  I  suffered  at  no  time 
any  contumely  or  insults  from  the  pirates,  and  Lafitte  always  treated  me 
in  the  most  respectful  manner,  frequently  requesting  me  to  give  myself 
no  uneasiness,  as,  for  whatever  loss  in  property  I  might  have  sustained 
on  board  the  Cleopatra,  I  should  receive  ample  compensation,  still  I  felt 
my  situation  irksome  in  the  extreme.  My  anxiety  was  observed  by  Lafitte. 

''  I  see^"  said  he,  ''  you  are  anxious  to  leave  us.  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain you,  for  such  company  cannot  be  agreeable.  Be  patient  a  few  days 
longer,  and  I  will  enable  you  to  depart  in  safety.  Would  to  heaven  I 
could  accompany  you  !"  **  And  why  can  you  not  ?''  I  asked ;  '^  what 
should  make  you  hesitate  ?  Such  a  life  as  this— one  unvarying  round 
of  danger,  fatigue,  and  crime,  surely  can  possess  no  charms  to  a  man 
whose  very  actions  prove  that  he  was  born  to  a  nobler,  a  better  fate.'' 

''  How,''  said  he,  "  can  the  notorious  Lafitte,  the  chief  of  pirates,  the 

«!ommander  of  outlaws,  the  companion  of  murderers,  the  man  whose 

f'ery  iiame  carries  terror  from  Ourthagena  to  Havana,  mix  in  the  society 

of  civilized  men  ?     Would  the  laws  be  silent  ?     Would  not  the  sword 

of  justice  leap  from  its  scabbard  at  the  very  mention  of  my  name  ? 

And  these  men,  these  pestilential  humours  in  the  body  politic,  is  there 

not  quite  a»  much  hope  that  justice  will  be  done  them,  when  collected 
•  2  % 
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in  one  mass,  as  when  scattered  abroad, to  pollute  the  fountains  of  society, 
and  spread  their  poisonous  influence  through  the  streams  of  social  com- 
pact i^nd  order  ?  As  to  this  mode  of  living,  it  is  the  danger  alone  that 
furnishes  to  me  its  only  charms ;  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  wealth — it  is 
not  for  the  bad  eminence  of  being  a  sovereign  among  pirates ;  but  it  is 
because,  when  once  unfortunate  circumstances  have  made  a  man  an  out- 
law, it  is  difficult  to  obtain  admission  into  the  pale  of  society ;  it  is  be- 
cause I  would  willingly  set  my  life  on  the  hazard  of  a  shot  to  free  my- 
self from  misfortunes,  which  have  followed  close  upon  my  heels  ever 
since  I  had  an  existence,  that  you  find  me  a  pirate,  a  native  of  Baia- 
taria." 

"  If  I  understand  you,  then,"  I  replied,  "  you  would  not  hesitate  to 
leave  this  place  and  these  wretches  to  their  fate,  if  the  past  could  be 
buried  in  oblivion — if  your  offences  against  the  laws  could  be  cancelled 
and  your  safety  insured." 

"Were  there  none  concerned  but  myself,"  he  answered,  "you  would 
be  perfectly  correct ;  but  these  men  I  must  not  forsake — their  safety 
must  depend  on  my  own.  As  to  the  rest,  I  can  easily  hear  your  implied 
assertion  of  guilt  without  being  offended ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  you 
to  feel  otherwise ;  but  it  is  inevitable  necessity  alone  that  compels  me  to 
endure  my  present  situation ;  most  gladly  would  I  quit  it,  but  the  hope 
is  vain,  and  I  must  content  myself  to  use  my  influence  in  restraining 
the  atrocities  of  these  men  in  the  most  effectual  manner  possible." 
**  Perhaps  not,"  I  replied.  "  I  know  the  chances  are  indeed  small,  but  I 
think  there  is  one  in  which  exists  a  possibility  of  effecting  your  wishes ; 
and  I  should  be  happy  could  I  be  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  them." 
"  Name  but  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  effected,"  answered  he  with 
earnestness,  "  and  I  shall  feel  myself  for  ever  indebted  to  you." 

"  I  shall  deal  frankly  with  you,"  I  replied :  "  I  know  not  on  which 
side  your  feelings  are  enlisted  in  the  contest  which  is  at  present  raging 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  but  I  shall  put  the  ques- 
tion plainly.  Would  you  yourself  embark  in  the  cause  of  America, 
and  use  your  exertions  to  induce  your  men  to  do  so,  if  an  act  of  pardon 
and  oblivion  could  be  obtained  under  the  Presidential  seal  ?" 

"  Most  willingli/f*  he  answered;  "  let  but  the  name  of  pirate  be  buried, 
and  I  pledge  myself  that  these  men  will  be  found  among  the  bravest 
defenders  of  the  republic." 

"  Then  my  best  exertions  shall  be  used  in  your  behalf — your  services 
will  soon  be  wanted  where  they  will  produce  the  most  effect.  Oreat 
Britain  is  fitting  out  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  which  is  proba> 
bly  destined  against  New  Orleans,  and,  from  your  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  necessity  of  col- 
lecting a  formidable  force  at  that  point,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  no  doubt  listen  favourably  to  whatever  overtures  might  be 
made  in  your  behalf.  There  is  one  favour,  however,  which  I  shall  in- 
sist upon  from  you,  and  which  you  will  not  refuse — ^a  relation  of  tho 
cireumstances  which  induced  you  to  become  what  you  now  appear  to 
have  been  frum  youth,  a  pirate  by  profession." 

«  By  profession,"  said  he,  sutiling.  "  I  am  a  pirate ;  but  the  time  waa 
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when  I  was  not.  If  it  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  events  of  my  past  life,  I  shall  cheerfully  comply  with 
your  request,  although  the  recital  will  call  to  my  mind  scenes  which 
have  wrung  my  heart  to  its  centre. 

The  county  of  Westchester,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  my  birth- 
place :  my  name  is  Mortimer  Wilson.  In  what  manner  I  acquired  my 
present  name,  you  will  learn  from  my  story :  it  is  sufficient  that  to  the 
pirate  I  am  known  only  as  Lafitte.  If  to  be  born  of  honest,  industrious, 
and  respectable  parents,  be  an  advantage,  that  advantage  I  enjoyed ; — it 
to  be  born  of  parents  destitute  of  wealth,  and  compelled  by  misfortune 
to  use  every  exertion  to  support  a  helpless  and  dependent  family,  be  a 
disadvantage,  I  suffered.  One  of  my  earliest  impressions,  and  one  that 
I  distinctly  remember,  was  a  determination  to  be  rich  ;  for  my  parents 
felt  the  evils  of  poverty,  and  riches,  I  imagined,  furnished  the  means 
of  gratifying  our  wishes,  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be.  I  had  an 
uncle,  living  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  merchant  of  respectability, 
who,  when  on  a  visit  to  my  father's,  noticed  with  pleasure  my  playful- 
ness, repartee,  and  independence,  and  obtained  my  parents'  consent  that 
I  should  live  with  him  in  the  city,  with  the  intention  of  introducing  me 
into  the  mercantile  business,  should  my  progress  answer  the  expectations 
he  had  formed  of  me.  I  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  my  situation  with 
my  uncle  was  as  agreeable  as  I  could  wish.  His  family  was  small,  an 
only  son  and  daughter,  affectionate  and  lovely ;  they  treated  me  as  a 
brother,  while,  being  a  few  years  younger  than  myself,  I  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendency  over  them ;  and  I  can  safely  say  I  knew  no  greater 
delight  than  witnessing  and  partaking  in  their  happiness.  I  gave  my 
uncle,  by  my  proficiency  in  my  studies,  by  my  undeviating  attention  to 
business,  and  the  love  felt  for  himself  and  family,  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion ;  nor  do  I  remember  his  giving  me  a  single  unpleasant  word  during 
the  whole  time  I  resided  under  his  benevolent  and  hospitable  roof. 

I  had  now  reached  my  nineteenth  year— and  my  uncle  made  me 
proposals  of  establishing  me  in  the  business  on  my  own  account,  if  I 
chose  ;  generously  offering  to  furnish  me  with  whatever  capital  it  might 
require — but  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  was  agreeable  to 
me,  he  should  prefer  having  me  continue  the  head  of  the  establishment 
with  which  I  was  well  acquainted,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  from 
business,  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  that  nothing  could  please  him  better 
than  to  see  us  together  advancing  the  interest  he  had  laboured  to  ac- 
quire and  promote.  I  assured  the  good  man  that  nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  me  than  such  an  arrangement,  and  that  his  pleasure  should 
always  be  a  law  to  me ;  while  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  secured  the 
great  object  of  my  wishes,  wealth  and  happiness. 

At  this  juncture,  my  uncle  received  intelligence  respecting  a  mer- 
cantile nouse  in  Charleston,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  extensive 
transactions,  that  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  repair  immediately  to  that 
place — and  no  time  was  lost  in  making  preparations  for  my  di^parture. 
I  sailed  for  Charleston — reached  that  city  in  safety — accomplished  the 
oDject  of  my  mission — transmitted  an  account  of  my  success  to  my  uncle 
flkrongh  the  post-office — and  while  waiting  with  impatience  the  sailing  of 
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the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  me  to  the  place  where  my  fondest  wishc 
were  concentrated,  I  was  attacked  hy  the  fever  of  the  country,  which  ragetj 
with  such  violence  that  I  was  entirely  deprived  of  my  reason,  and,  fo« 
weeks,  the  friends  with  whom  I  resided  despaired  of  my  life.  A  strong 
constitution,  however,  enabled  me  to  survive  the  attack,  and,  after  some 
time,  gleams  of  returning  recollection  and  reason  began  to  shoot  across 
my  bewildered  imagination  and  memory.  The  first  that  I  can  distinctly 
recollect  was  a  strong  impression  of  a  beautiful  form  which  appeared 
to  be  hovering  around  me  and  administering  to  my  wants.  My  imagi- 
nation had  converted  her  into  an  angelic  being ;  and  I  fancied  that  I 
had  already  passed  the  tremendous  ordeal  which  awaits  the  departed 
spirit — had  been  admitted  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  and  that  the 
form  which  I  had  beheld  was  my  guardian  angel,  sent  to  console  mc 
for  the  troubles  of  the  world  I  imagined  I  had  left.  Perhaps  the  sweet 
music  of  the  piano,  which,  from  the  adjoining  room,  distinctly  reached 
me,  as  fairy  fingers  pressed  the  keys,  contributed  to  the  delusion ;  for 
that  I  conceived  to  be  the  music  of  heaven's  minstrelsy.  Returning 
reason,  however,  soon  dispelled  all  these  illusory  dreams ;  and  instead 
of  a  disimbodied  spirit,  I  found  myself  a  tenant  of  earth,  and  subject 
to  the  mutations  of  time. 

I  said  all  those  illusory  dreams  were  dispelled;  but  it  was  not 
so — there  was  one  from  which  I  could  not,  from  which  I  did  not  wish 
to  awake  ;  with  steps  light  and  noiseless  as  those  made  by  fairy  feet — 
eyes  brilliant  and  sparkling,  as  any  that  ever  sparkled  under  the  delight 
ful  skies  of  Italy — a  form  which,  accustomed  as  I  had  ,been  to  the 
beauties  of  the  North,  far  surpassed  all  that  my  imagination  had  evci 
conceived — this  lovely  creature  watched  over  my  bed,  and  though  to  me 
utterly  unknown,  manifested  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  my  welfare,  a 
solicitude  for  my  recovery,  which  endeared  her  to  me,  and  caused  my 
heart  to  flutter  with  an  emotion  it  had  never  before  felt. 

Unable  to  lift  my  hand  or  utter  a  syllable  without  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, I  lay  for  hours  viewing  with  rapture  the  angelic  creature  who 
hung  over  me,  as  she  bathed  my  burning  brow  in  the  cooling  fluid,  or 
administered  the  reviving  cordial ;  and  when  I  had  recovered  strength 
enough  to  make  the  attempt  of  expressing  my  gratitude,  she  placed  her 
white  taper  fingers  on  my  lips,  and  with  an  accent  which  like  an  electric 
shock  thrilled  through  every,  fibre  of  my  own  heart,  required  me  to 
be  silent. 

"  I  am  your  physician,"  added  she,  smiling,  "and  if  you  wish  restora 
tion  to  health,  (heaven  knows  how  much  pleasure  such  an  event  woul . 
give !)  you  must  follow  my  directions  implicitly."     I  moved  my  hea 
in  token  of  submission  to  her  will,  pressed   her  hand  to  my  lips,  am 
the  blushing  girl  hastily  quitted  the  chamber.     The  mystery  which  1 
had  been  unable  to  solve  when  reflecting  on  my  fair  attendant,  as  before 
my  sickness  I  had  never  seen  her,  was  unravelled  when  I  had  so  fax 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  converse.     I  found  myself  under  the  hospita- 
ble roof  of  Colonel  Momton,  a  brother  to  the  merchant  on  whose  account 
I  had  visited  Charleston,  and  to  whose  house  I  had  beeit  removed  on 
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account  of  its  more  retired  character,  and  where  I  should  be  less  liable 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city. 

My  fair  attendant  was  an  only  daughter  of  the  colonel's,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  city  from  a  visit  to  Columbia  during  the  first  week  of  my 
sickness,  and  by  devotiog  herself  to  my  attendance,  had  voluntarily 
deprived  herself  of  the  charms  which  that  season  of  the  year  presentf 
to  youth,  when  all  its  mirth  and  gayety,  and  crowded  theatres,  brilliant 
assemblies,  splendid  parties,  and  the  fascinating  ball-room,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  deserted  and  dreary  appearance  of  the  city  during 
the  season  when  the  malaria  compels  the  inhabitants  to  seek  refuse  in 
the  elevated  parts  of  the  country,  or  by  a  journey  to  the  north,  comoine 
objeots  of  pleasure  and  health,  which  are  frequently  so  widely  separated. 

My  health  returned  slowly^-but  never  were  days  more  deliffhtfnlly 
passed  than  those  which  glided  away  in  the  company  of  Mary  Momton, 
the  lovely  person  who  had  obtuned.so  complete  an  ascendency  over  my 
whole  soul,  that  the  thought  that  returning  health,  much  as  I  desired 
it,  would  hasten  my  separation  from  one  whose  presence  I  felt  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  my  happiness,  threw  a  chill  over  my  feelings  ^ 
and  I  dismissed  the  unwelcome  intruder  as  an  enemy  to  my  peace  and 
happiness. 

I  had  now  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  receive  company,  and 
even  to  attend  a  few  select  parties,  where  I  was  introduced  to  a  young 
lady,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  lovely  Mary's,  of  the  greatest 
accomplishments,  and,  as  she  fondly  imagined,  unrivalled  beauty.  On 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  Mary,  Miss  Hanson  was  always  received 
with  pleasure  at  Colonel  Momton's,  and  now  that  the  rounds  of  pleasure 
had  once  been  eujoyed,  she  became  a  daily  visitor.  Intent  only  on  the 
transcendent  excellence  of  the  lovely  Mary,  I  had  no  time  to  make  com* 
parisons  between  them ;  and  had  I  undertaken  it,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  partial.  A  brother  of  Miss  Hanson's,  whose  name  was 
George,  was  frequently  a  visitor  at  my  residence,  sometimes  in  com- 
pany with  his  sister,  sometimes  without ;  and  although  his  cold,  haughty, 
supercilious,  and  overbearing  manner  was  far  from  agreeable,  yet  his 
rank;  his  station  in  society,  and  his  prospects  in  life,  contributed  to  give 
him  an  ascendency  in  all  parties,  which  few  felt  inclined  to  dibpute. 

He  had  returned  from  Europe  a  short  time  previous  to  my  arrival 
in  Charleston,  and  the  imposing  superiority  which  a  sea-voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  enables  a  man  to  assume  as  a  judge  of  manners  and  men, 
I  concluded  might  not  wholly  have  been  laid  aside.  As  it  concerned 
myself  personally,  I  cared  but  little  about  him;  but  there  was  one 
snbjeot  which  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than  any  other,  and  that  was 
the  marked  attention  he  paid  to  Mary.  Though  I  closely  observed  her, 
I  could  «ee  nothing  in  her  conduct  to  justify  any  apprehension^ — ^yet  I 
confess  1  felt  it  would  be  morally  impossible  for  her  to  reject  the  supe- 
nor  advantages  which  a  union  with  this  man  presented  above  any  I 
conld  offer. 

*^  That  is  the  most  charming  creature  I  ever  saw,"  said  George  to  me, 
one  evening,  as  we  were  together  sitting  on  a  sofa,  while  Mary  and  his 
Aieter  were  playfally  discus.sing  some  question  of  &shion  or  taste^  in 
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another  part  of  the  room;  '^I  have  visited  Paris  and  London,  but, 
among  all  their  fashionable  circles  and  their  beauties,  I  never  saw  a  Mary 
Morn  ton.  Who  could  have  thought  that  the  rosebud  that  I  so  heed- 
lessly overlooked  three  years  ago,  when  I  left  Charleston  for  Europe, 
would  so  soon  have  expanded  into  so  beautiful  a  flower  V 

"  Perhaps  no  one,"  I  replied,  with  an  air  of  indifference  which  ill  ac- 
corded with  my  feelings.  The  compliment  my  heart  told  me  was  just, 
and  I  was  inwardly  pleased  to  hear  it  awarded,  although  I  felt  fearful  of 
the  result,  should  his  preference  be  openly  avowed.  ^'  Mary  is  indeed  a 
fine  girl — but  I  must  be  pennifted  to  say  the  same  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Charleston  fair  with  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  become 
acquainted/' 

*^  Ah,  Mortimer,^'  said  Oeorge,  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  ''  that 
maidenly  blusih  of  yours  gives  the  lie  to  the  pretended  coldness  of  your 
words ;  but  you  had  better  be  upon  your  guard,  and  not  suffer  her  to 
run  away  with  your  heart — for  it  is  well  understood  that  Mary  is  to  be 
mine. " 

I  started  to  my  feet  as  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  demanding  an  explanation,  when  I  fortunately  reflected  that, 
by  so  doing,'  I  must  disclose  what  I  most  wished  to  conceal,  and  that  I 
had  no  right  whatever  to  make  the  demand ;  so  I  carelessly  answered 
him,  "  that  I  did  not  consider  my  heart  in  so  much  danger  as  he  sup- 
posed,'' and  that  '<  Mary,  if  he  obtained  her,  would  doubtless  make  an 
agreeable  companion." 

At  this  moment,  Mary  came  laughing  up  to  us,  and  taking  my  hand, 
''  Mortimer,"  said  she,  ''  our  Miss  Hanson  insists  on  our  passing  the 
afternoon  with  her  to-morrow,  and  I  have  promised  you  shall  comply 
with  her  request.     May  I  say  you  will  do  so  ?" 

*'  Certainly,"  I  answered ;  ^'  I  am  too  much  indebted  to  you  to  make 
objections  to  what  you  propose." 

"  Then  I  propose,"  said  Mary,  "  that  you  invite  our  friend  George  to 
forget  Europe  and  become  an  American.  He  talks  and  acts  as  stately 
as  if  he  thought  of  nothing  less  than  Catholic  Cathedrals,  London  Monu- 
ments, or  Egyptian  Pyramids.  Now,  George,"  continued  she,  peeping 
archly  in  his  face,  ''  tell  me  seriously  and  soberly — did  the  belles  of 
London  or  Paris  eclipse  the  stars  of  our  Western  hemisphere  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Mary,"  he  replied,  "  the  question  has  been  fairly 
put,  and  shall  be  as  plainly  and  promptly  answered ;  it  is,  no  I  no  !" 

"  Such,  I  knew,  would  be  your  answer,"  replied  the  lovely  girl.  "  I 
give  you  full  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  your  reply." 

"  My  answer  was  given  in  sober  earnest,"  said  George ;  "  and  I  again 
repeat,  that  the  most  fashionable  circles  of  London  or  Paris  cannot  pro- 
duce a  parallel,  in  loveliness  and  beauty,  to  Mary" — 

"  Stop,"  said  she,  interrupting  him,  "  not  another  word  of  your  Eu- 
ropean gallantry.  Ilemember,  Mary  Mornton  is  a  plain  American  *  girl, 
unaccustomed  to  compliments,  and  upon  whom  all  such  fine  sayings  are 
entirely  thrown  away." 

<^  You  seem  to  speak,  Mary,"  he  answered,  ''  as  if  I  had  forg')tten  my 
eountry ;  I  protest  against  such  a  supposition.'' 
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'^T>morrow  we  will  see/'  replied  she^  smiling^  ''whether  I  am 
•orreoi" 

The  o^ndage  at  this  moment  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  as  I  hande<i 
Mbs  Hanson  into  it,  she  pressed  my  hand  and  whispered,  "  You  wili 
not  forget  your  promise — remember,  my  happiness  depends  on  you !" 

"  Be  assured  I  will  not,"  I  hastily  replied,  as  she  dGrew  her  veil  over 
her  beautiful  features — ^and  the  carriage  drove  off. 

"  Mary,"  said  I,  after  they  departed,  "  you  were  too  unmercifully 
severe  with  our  friend  George ;  it  is  well  you  are  not  a  man,  or  you 
would  be  called  out  to  answer  for  your  plainness." 

**  I  know  him  well,"  she  answered ;  "  at  least  as  well  as  a  person 
can  know  such  a  compound  of  hauteur  and  hypocrisy — ^and  I  neither 
fear  nor  love  him.  It  is  a  disadvantage  under  which  we  girls  labour, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  listen  to  the  impertinence  of  fools,  and  we  are 
charged  with  doing  so  because  it  pleases  us." 

She  looked  down  and  sighed,  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words ;  and 
I  felt  so  confounded  at  the  consequences  I  found  myself  involuntarily 
drawing  from  his  assertion,  ''  She  is  to  he  mine"  and  her  implied  ad- 
mission, ''  I  must  endure  him,**  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  speak — and 
'there  was  a  silence  bf  a  minute  or  two. 

''  I  see,"  said  Mary,  ''  my  company  is  tiresome  after  that  which  we 
liave  enjoyed  this  afternoon,  and,  with  your  leave,  I  will  bid  you  good 
^^vening." 

"  You  must  not  /"  I  replied,  eagerly,  taking  her  by  the  hand  and  re- 
seating her  beside  me  on  the  sofa ;  <'  forgive  my  rudeness ;  attribute  it 
'^o  ill-health  ;  to  ill-breeding ;  to  want  of  confidence ;  to  any  thing  rather 
^ban  the  cause  you  have  named ;  rather  than  indifference  to  your  oom- 
:B>any." 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  '*  I  forget  it  all ;  but  you  must  remember  that 
^As  I  am  still  your  physician,  you  have  no  right  to  indulge  in  reflections 
^^^hich  would  injure  your  health  by  being  pursued,  and  of  which  I  am 
M  gnorant.  I  see,"  continued  she,  smiling  archly  in  my  face,  ''  you  are 
^flflicted  with  that  awful  disorder,  jealousy  !  you  are  afraid  of  George — 
WLhi  well  you  may  be,  for  he  is  a  dangerous  fellow." 

"  I  am  not  without  apprehension  on  bis  account,"  I  answered.  "  You 
3^mit  that  you  do  not  love  him,  and  yet  you  are  to  be  his." 

"  To  be  his  !  Mary  Mornton  to  be  his !"  interrupted  the  lovely  girl, 
rising  from  the  sofa,  her  countenance  flushed  with  animation  :  *'  Who 
told  you  so  !  George  has  not  dared  to  intimate  any  thing  of  the  kind — 
yet  irhy  should  he  not  I  He  has  no  idea  that  any  person  could  differ 
^ith  him  on  this  subject;  but  he  is  mistaken  :  never,  never  will  Mary 
"^^ornton  consent  to  receive  that  man  for  a  husband :  death  would  be  a 
P'^^ferable  bridegroom  !" 

*'  But  who  will  blame  George  for  endeavouring  to  possess  such  ezcel- 
^Ooe  ?"  I  replied.  "  For  desiring  the  happiness  of  calling  such  a  trea- 
•^^'o  bis  own !  Yes,  Mary,  you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that 
^oiigh  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  witness  such  an  event, 
y^t  his  feelings  are  so  far  in  unison  with  my  own,  that  I  feel  more  dis« 
Pitted  to  pitT  than  to  blame  him." 
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"  No  moru,  Mortimer,  no  more ;  so  far  I  will  believe  that  you  are  in 
earnest,  that  jou  do  not  intend  what  you  have  said  to  be  merely  com- 
plimentary ;  yet,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  cautious  :  should  George  be- 
come apprehonsive  on  my  account,  his  suspicions  might  fall  on  you^  and 
remember  the  consequences  would  be  fatal.'' 

''  Only  say,  Mary,  that  you  would  feel  an  interest  in  my  happiness, 
and  forgive  me  for  doubting  it,  after  the  proofs  I  have  already  received ; 
only  say  that  the  most  ardent  attachment  of  a  person  as  unworthy  as  I 
am  would  not  be  viewed  with  indifference  by  you,  and  I  could  venture 
the  displeasure  of  a  world." 

<<  You  are  becoming  too  serioufl  for  a  siek  ma.n/*  said  Mary,  smiling. 
'<  But  if  it  would  be  any  pleasure  to  know  that  I  feel  interested  in  your 
happiness,  or  willing  to  oontribate  to  it,  (since  I  have  never  been  in  the 
haoit  of  dissembling  my  sentiments,)  I  shall  tell  you  frankly,  tkat  if 
the  sincerest  wishes  for  your  welfare  will  be  the  meant  of  averting  evil| 
you  will  long  be  happy.'' 

I  was  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  express  the  emotions  of  my  throb* 
bing  heart,  when  Mary  again  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and,  blushing 
in  all  the  loveliness  of  innocence,  half  returned  my  embrace  as  I  clasped 
her  to  my  bosom. 

The  next  day  came,  and,  accompanied  by  the  lovely  Mary,  we  re- 
paired to  the  mansion  of  General  Garrett,  with  whom  George  and  Miss 
Hanson  resided.  We  were  received  with  all  that  attention,  that  ease 
and  courtly  politeness,  which  distinguish  the  wellbred  in  all  countries 
Miss  Hanson  received  the  compliments  that  were  paid  her  without  em- 
barrassment, and  George  almost  forgot  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  seen 
*^  vastly  fine  things  in  his  day."  He  soon  seated  himself  by  me.  '*  Mor- 
timer, said  he,  "  I  vow  I  would  be  sick  half  a  year  myself,  if  by  that 
means  I  could  secure  the  company  of  Mary,  as  you  have  done." 

"  There  is  little  pleasure  in  sickness,"  1  replied,  "  yet  I  acknowledge 
it  might  be  something  of  a  temptation  to  suffer,  if  we  could  be  certain 
of  having  the  hours  cheered  by  the  attendance  of  such  girls  as  Miss 
Hanson  and  Mary." 

"  But  every  one,"  he  continued,  "  would  not  be  noticed  as  you  have 
been ;  it  is  natural,  I  believe,  for  the  female  sex  to  bestow  their  sympathy 
and  their  love  on  strangers,  with  whom  they  are  unacquainted,  and  of 
whose  character  they  can  know  nothing." 

There  was  an  ill-natured  emphasis  given  to  this  last  sentence,  which  I 
suspect  slightly  crimsoned  my  countenance ;  but  instantly  regaining  my 
composure,  without  appearing  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  words 
were  spoken,  I  replied,  '<  I  believed  he  must  be  mistaken,  for,  although 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  felt  most  sensibly  the  favours  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  mc  by  the  polite  attentions  of  the  Charleston  fair,  yet,  I 
never  could  believe  that  a  man  who  conducted  himself  as  became  a 
l^entleman,  would  suffer,  in  their  estimation,  by  time  or  acquaintance." 

'*  Perhaps  not,"  answered  he,  coldly,  "  but" — 

<<  Gentlemen,"  said  Mary,  interrupting  him^  <<  I  take  the  liberty  of 
protesting  in  Miss  Hanson's  name  and  my  own,  against  your  having  all 
riie  couventation  to  yourselves ;  we  must  be  permitted  to  afisis'w  you.^' 
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Aad  her  €jes  met  mine  with  an  expreseion  which  8aid|  ^^  Remember — 
Uware  r' 

**  Certainly/'  said  I,  and  she  took  her  seat  between  ns  on  the  eofa; 
while  Mifis  Hanson  placed  herself  beside  me,  and,  with  her  usual  gajetv 
and  Toiubilitj,  commenced  a  conversation.     But  a  few  minutes,  however, 
elapsed,  before  a  servant  entered  with  a  message,  requesting  Mary  to 
return  immediately,  as  her  mother  had  been  taken  seriously  ill  since  we 
liad  left  hiHne.    The  carriage  was  immediately  ordered,  and  Mary  took 
advantage  of  the  momentary  absence  of  Mr.  Hanson  to  request  me  to 
ipend  the  afternoon  where  I  then  was. 
**  I  ahall  obey  you,  though  unwillingly,''  I  replied. 
<'I  knowiti  I  feel  it,"  answered  she,  smiling;  <' still  you  must  obey. 
Bflmenber,  I  am  to  be  your  guardian  anflcL    Come,  George,  (who  «l 
thfti  moment  entered  tbe  room,)  you  shafi  be  my  beau;  Mortimer  I 
Ahall  leave  to  make  your  sister  amends  for  my  absence." 

George  bowed  apart,  and,  with  little  abatement  of  his  eustomary 
.bauteur,  handed  Mary  into  the  carriage,  who  kissed  her  hand  to  me  as 
'Lhe  carriage  drove  off;,  and  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  beautiful  and 
mplished  Miss  Hanson. 
''Ah,  Mortimer,"  said  she,  as  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  sofa,  ''how 
appy  am  I  to  have  this  opportunity  of  convincing  you  how  much  I  am 
Btereated  in  your  welfare ;  any  thioff  that  my  fortune  can  command,  or 
y  influence  accomplish,  is  at  your  disposal." 

"  I  fully  estimate  the  value  and  kindness  of  your  offer/'  I  replied ; 

and  should  circumstances  make  it  necessary,  shall  not  hesitate  to  avail 

yself  of  its  advantages.     Now,  however,  I  must  think  of  nothing  but 

y  return  to  my  friends  at  the  North,  from  whom  I  have  been  so  long 

bsent" 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  you  intend  to  leave  us ;  but,  when  among  your 
viends  at  the  North,  you  must  remember  there  are  some  at  the  South 
y  whom  you  will  never  be  forgotten."     "  And,  there  are  some,"  I  re- 
lied, "  who,  while  this  heart  shall  continue  to  beat,  will  be  remembered 
ith  feelings  of  purest  delight ;  and,  though  I  am  compelled  to  leave 
em  now,  they  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  recollection." 
I  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  warmth  of  which  I  was  insensible, 
till  I  perceived  the  cheek  of  my  fair  companion  suffused  with  blushes — 
mnd  I  hastened  to  correct  the  impression  which  I  found  I  had  made,  by 
saying,  « that  the  kindness  and  tenderness  with  which  I  had  been  treated 
since  1  had  arrived  in  Charleston,  could  not  but  leave  the  most  lively 
impfessions  on  my  mind  with  regard  to  its  inhabitants,  and  would  erer 
he  remembered  with  gratitude." 

'*  Is  that  the  only  emotion  which  will  be  excited  by  a  remembrance 
^^  the  South  V  asked  she,  with  a  look  an4  manner  which  left  no  room 
^  mistake  the  meaning. 

'*  I  can  hardly  say,"  I  replied,  "  what  feelings  will  predominate  when 
'^^Aon  shall  be  left  to  her  sway  :  for  here  I  feel  more  under  the  influ- 
^lice  af  my  passion  than  my  judgment." 

^*  You  appear  determined,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  to  remain  ignorant  of 
^^  subject  on  which  I  feel  a  trembling  anxiety  to  know  your  opinion ; 
C 
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but  whatever  indifference  you  may  manifest,  my  feelings  will  not  permil 
me  to  remain  in  suspense.  Perhaps  what  I  have  to  say  will  lessen  me 
in  your  estimation ;  perhaps  will  by  you  be  viewed  as  a  violation  of  fe- 
male propriety  and  decorum ;  but  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy  for 
forgiveness.  Mortimer,  I  love  you ! — cannot  live  without  you — ^you  will 
love  me — ^you  will  make  me  yours — then  my  whole  life  shall  be  spent 
in  making  you  happy  V* 

Heavens  I  what  a  moment  I  Her  beautiful  countenance;  flushed  with 
the  purple  ^low  of  love,  reposed  on  my  bosom,  and  when  she  threw  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  as  she  finished  speaking,  her  snowy  bosom  throb- 
bed against  my  beating  heart  with  electric  effect ;  her  coral  lips  almost 
touched  mine,  and  he  must  have  been  more  or  less  than  man  who  could 
have  refrained  from  invading  their  vermilion  sanctuary.  But  the  hal- 
lucination was  but  momentary ;  reason  assumed  her  station  as  umpire, 
and  the  passions,  victorious  as  they  had  been  for  a  moment,  now  bowed 
in  quiet  submission  to  her  sceptre.  A  single  recollection  of  Mary,  lovely 
Mary,  artless  and  unassuming,  would  have  sufficed  to  have  broken  the 
chains  which  a  thousand  such  females  might  have  woven  around  me. 
But  though  I  could  not  love,  most  sincerely  did  I  pity  her. 

'<  My  dear  Miss  Hanson,''  I  replied,  as  soon  as  I  could  summon  reso- 
lution enough  to  trust  my  voice,  "most  readily  do  I  forgive  you.  1 
know  full  well  the  emotions  of  the  heart  are  uncontrollable ;  and  you 
must  forgive  me  for  saying,  that  you  have  addressed  me  on  a  subject  of 
which  I  as  yet  know  nothing,  and,  therefore,  can  say  nothing,  except 
that  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  the  happy  hours  I  have 
spent  in  your  company;  and,  that  in  the  important  affairs  of  love,  I 
must  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  that  man  who  has  been  to  me  a  second 
father,  and  one  on  whom  I  am  dependent.'' 

"  And  is  it  money,  then,  that  influences  you  in  your  desires?"  she 
replied  with  earnestness.  "  You  shall  have  it,  to  the  extent  of  your 
wishes;  why  continue  to  be  dependent  on  him,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  be 
independent  f" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Annette,"  I  answered,  "  the  warmth  of  your  feelings 
makes  you  overlook  the  consequences  that  would  flow  from  my  accept- 
ance of  your  proposals ;  you  have  forgotten  that  I  am  young,  unsettled 
in  business,  destitute  of  property,  without  powerful  friends,  and  de- 
pendent for  every  thing ;  what  would  the  world  say  ?  what  would  her 
parents  say,  should  the  rich,  the  gay,  and  the  accomplished  Annette 
Hanson  throw  herself  away  on  a  stranger,  friendless  and  homeless  ?" 

"Say  not,"  said  she,  "  that  you  are  friendless;  that  will  never  be  ! 
All  your  excuses  only  show  that  you  do  not,  that  you  will  not  love  me ; 
but  I  deserve  to  be  miserable.  Some  more  fortunate,  but  not  faithful, 
girl  will  be  blessed  with  that  affection,  that  love  for  which  I  Li  vain 
have  sued.     Be  that  as  it  may,  I  trust  you  will  be  happy  !" 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Jjovely  girl,"  said  I,  "  my  heart  bleeds  for  you.  Oh,  cease  tb  as^  f-rtjrs, 
I  am  unworthy  of  you — forget  me — let  some  more  deservl'i^  y':ath 
ithare  that  worth  which  kings  might  be  proud  to  possess." 

My  feelings  at  that  moment  were  indescribable      Most  sincere^^y  '2\d 
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1  Bjmpafchiie  inth  her:  I  eoald  luurdly  forbear  weeping.   At  ibis  iDslant, 
Qeoim  entered  the  room ;  he  looked  at  us  with  the  greatest  surprise. 
'^  I  peroeive/'  said  he,  <<  that  I  have  intruded." 
''Not  at  all,"  I  replied^  ''your  presence  will  be  a  relief  to  us  both 
With  jour  leaye,  Annette,  I  will  retire,  and  call  again  to-morrow,  when 
I  shall  hope  to  find  you  in  better  health  and  spirits !" 

"  Never,"  she  answered ;  "  but  go — ^I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow." 
I  returned  home.   But  my  perturbed  imagination  forbade  me  to  rest , 
and  when  at  last  my  feverish  anxiety  overcame  my  senses,  and  I  slum- 
bered for  a  few  moments,  my  terrific  visions  were  far  more  intoleraUe 
than  the  waking  reality.     The  image  of  the  lovely  Mary  flitted  before 
me ;  but  impassable  gulfs  separated  me  for  ever  from  her ;  while  the 
beautiful  and  weeping  Annette,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  disordered 
dresBy  seemed  to  reproach  me  with  something  of  which  I  was  unable 
to  form  the  most  distant  idea.    Morning  at  last  arrived,  and  the  breakfast- 
table,  with  the  cheerful  influence  and  delightful  company  of  Mary,  soon 
dispelled  these  unpleasant  impressions,  ana  restored  the  usual  elasticity 
of  my  spirits. 

'^  Well,  Mortimer,  you  had  a  pleasant  visit  yesterday,"  said  Mary,  as, 
liter  breakfast,  we  took  our  customary  walk  in  the  gEurden,  and  seated 
ourselves  beneath  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes.  ''  Your  countenance  showed 
the  impression  made  upon  your  heart." 

"If  my  countenance  was  a  trus  index  to  my  feelings,"  I  answered 
"I  must  have  looked  frightful,  for  my  impressions  since  yesterday  have 
been  none  of  the  most  delightful." 

"I  cannot  say  the  same,"  replied  Mary,  laughing,  "for  I  have  fairly 
obtained  a  new  lover,  one  who  thinks  he  combines  in  his  own  person 
^1  the  excellences  of  his  sex ;  and  one  who  would  not  hesitate  to  blow 
pQt  the  brains  of  any  one  who  should  dare  to  hint  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  himself;  yes,  Gkorge  has  at  length  stooped  so  low  as 
^  tell  Mary  Morn  ton  he  loves  her." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  I  answered  in  the  same  careless  manner,  "  I 
B>iy  as  well  give  up  my  pretensions  at  once,  and  the  sooner  I  leave 
Charleston  the  better." 

"  You  have  spoken  the  truth,"  said  Mary,  her  countenance  at  once 
J|Bsuming  the  utmost  seriousness ;  "  the  sooner  you  leave  Charleston  the 
better—danger  may  attend  you  here — perhaps  misery  to  us  both." 

^'  Mary,"  said  I,  seizing  her  hand^  "  for  heaven's  sake  explain  yourself! 
expense  is  worse  than  certainty." 

,  '^  I  have,  for  some  time,"  continued  she, "  seen  to  what  point  his  atten- 
^ons  were  directed,  and  my  object  in  leaving  you  with  Miss  Hanson 
when  I  was  sent  for  yesterday,  was  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  throw 
^  his  declaration,  as  the  lawyers  call  it,  if  he  chose,  and^  by  at  once 
letting  him  know  his  case  was  hopeless,  put  an  end  to  the  tedious  for- 
Joalities  of  such  a  suitor." 

"  I  have  the  utmost  confidence,  Mary,  in  your  management,"  I  replied ; 
"  but  I  have  formed  a  very  wrong  opinion  of  George,  if  ho  is  a  person, 
who,  when  his  pride  and  will,  if  nothing  more,  are  interested,  will 
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quietly  take  '  no'  for  an  answer,  and  tamely  surrender  such  an  object  of 
pursuit." 

"  You  are  perfectly  correct,"  answered  Mary ;  "  from  all  fools,  good 
Lord,  deliver  me  !  but  especially  from  a  self-conceited,  obstinate  one. 
George  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  some  surprise,  when  I  coolly  and 
pLiinly  rejected  him ;  it  was  but  a  moment,  however.  ^  I  know/  said  he, 
'  that  you  can  have  no  possible  objection  to  me ;  but  perhaps  you  are 
already  prepossessed  in  favour  of  some  one  else ;  perhaps  that  beggarly 
speculator  from  the  North  has  been  tampering  with  your  heart,  and  in- 
'inuating  himself  into  your  good  graces ;  but  whoever  he  may  be,  he  will 
ere  long  repent  his  interference/  '  Mr.  Hanson,'  I  answered,  ^  you  are 
much  mistaken  if  you  aappose  that  such  threats  or  dictation  can  prodnoe 
any  effect  on  the  mind  of  Mary  Momton,  except  it  is  contempt  for 
their  author — ^my  heart  ia  as  yet  my  own,  but  when  I  see  fit  to  bestow 
that,  with  my  i^ectaon,  on  any  individual,  I  shall  do  it  without  ooncd- 
dering  myself  accountable  to  you  or  any  other  person,  my  dear  parents 
excepted/  '  Tou  appear  so  well  when  angry,'  answered  George,  '  thai 
I  am  sorry  to  leave  you ;  yet  before  I  go,  I  must  assure  you,  that  I 
will  bear  no  rival  in  my  lovo  to  you.'  So  saying,  he  left  the  room, 
and  I  feel  confident,"  continued  Mary,  ''  that  evil  awaits  you,  if  yoa 
remain  in  this  place;  remember,  you  are  under  my  directions,  and  I 
command  you  to  depart  for  the  North  immediately — ^yes,  to-day,  if 
possible — that  fellow  would  not  hesittte  to  sacrifice  you  to  his  passions." 

'^  And  is  it  you,  Mary,  that  commands  me  to  leave  you  ?  Is  it  you 
that  would  bid  me  forsid^e  the  society  of  the  only  person  that  can  make 
life  tolerable  ?  Is  it  you  that  would  interpose  a  distance  between  us, 
that  might  for  ever  prevent  our  union  ?  and  all  because  a  blustering 
braggadocio  threatens.     No,  let  me  perish  first — I  fear  him  not." 

^*  You  talk  like  a  boy,"  said  Mary,  smiling.  ''  I  am  not  so  willing  to 
part  with  you  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  and  it  is  to  prevent  a  separation, 
which  I,  of  all  others,  should  most  dread,  that  I  have  laid  my  commands 
upon  you ;  and  you  will  obey — I  know  you  will,  and  live  for  happiness 
and— Mary  I" 

"  Bewitching  girl,"  I  replied,  "  you  shall  bo  obeyed,  however  painful 
your  request — -but  think  not  that  I  can  absent  myself  long  from  you  : 
1  shall  soon  return,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may." 

"  When  you  receive  my  leave,"  said  the  lovely  creature,  "  when  I 
have  fairly  disposed  of  George — not  before,  remember,  not  till  you  have 
my  leave — if  you  do,  it  is  at  your  peril." 

At  that  moment,  a  servant  arrived  with  a  request  for  me  to  return  to 
the  house,  as  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  me.  I  accompanied 
him,  and  at  the  door  was  met  by  Mr.  Momton,  who  informed  me  that 
Mr,  Hanson  had  called  to  see  me,  and  was  then  at  my  lodging-room, 
whore  I  repaired  immediately,  and  found  George  in  waiting.  The  cold 
and  insolent  manner  with  which  he  received  my  salutation,  the  change- 
ahieness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  snakelike  glance  of  his  eyes^  in- 
timated plainly  the  gale  of  the  passions  within. 

"  I  concluded,  after  you  left  us,  last  evening,"  said  he,  "  to  pay  my 
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compliments  to  you  in  person^  this  morning.  I  presume  we  sball  remain 
uninterrupted  V 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  wishJ 

*'  I  do/'  Le  replied,  and  I  stepped  to  the  door  and  turned  the  key. 

**  Now,''  said  he,  '^  I  demand,  without  circumlocution  or  equivocation, 
the  reasons  of  your  attempt  to  ingratiate  yourself  into  the  affections  of 
Miss  Momton,  when  you  must  have  known  her  engagements  to  me,  and 
especially  after  you  had  pledged  yourself  to  my  sister." 

'^  Your  language/'  I  replied,  '*  is  so  extraordinary  and  unhecoming  a 
gentleman,  that  unless  you  state  on  what  authority  you  make  the  de- 
mand, you  will  excuse  me  if  I  take  no  further  notice  of  it  or  you,  except 
to  show  you  the  door,  where  the  cool  air  might  benefit  you,  by  producing 
A  return  of  your  reason." 

''I  will  let  you  know/'  said  he,  his  countenance  pale  with  rage, 
'^  before  I  leave  you,  that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  I  demand  the 
8atis£Eiction  of  a  gentleman,  for  the  imposition  you  have  practibed  on  my 
sister,  and  are  now  trying  to  react  on  Miss  Momton." 

'^  If  your  sister  has  given  you  information  that  has  led  to  this  con- 
duct, she  has  grossly  belied  both  herself  and  me.  I,  however,  do  not 
believe  a  syllable  of  it  respecting  her ;  and  so  far  as  Miss  Momton  is 
concerned,  she  is  at  hand,  and  can  speadk  for  herself." 

I  moved  towards  the  door,  when  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  placed  his 
back  to  the  door,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  swore  most  tre- 
mendously that  but  one  of  us  should  leave  the  room  alive. 

**  I  despise  you  and  your  threats,"  said  I,  '^  and  would  leave  the  room 
this  moment  in  spite  of  you,  were  it  not  that  I  have  no  wish  to  injure 
jouy  and  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  the  chance  of  murdering  me." 

<'  I  need  not,"  said  he,  ''  the  information  of  any  one  to  assist  me  in 
detecting  your  villany;  and  no  one  knows  my  intention  of  giving  it 
the  chastisement  it  deserves.  Your  impudent  coolness  shall  avail  you 
nothing ;  you  have  affronted  me  in  such'  a  manner,  that  %iothing  but 
blood  can  efface  the  stain ;  you  have  stepped  between  me  and  happi- 
ness, and  when  I  thought  that  I  had  secured  Miss  Momton,  instead  of 
meeting  a  retum  of  my  love,  I  found  that  you,  miscreant  as  you 
are,  had  interfered,  and  I  received  nothing  but  cold  incivility  and 
reproach !" 

"  Your  epithets,  of  which  you  are  so  liberal,"  I  replied,  "  you  had 
better  reserve,  in  order  to  apply  where  they  are  mote  needed ',  and  as 
to  the  satisfaction  you  require,  you  can  have  all  that  the  law  will  give, 
and  that  is  all  that  you  will  get  from  me.  I  have  no  intention  of  setting 
myself  up  as  a  mark  for  every  coward  to  shoot  at." 

*'  Hell  and  furies !"  exclaimed  he,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage,  '*  do 
jou  think  to  escape  me  in  this  manner  ?  No  ! — Miss  Momton  is  too  high 
a  prize  for  me  to  part  with  thus  easily.  I  again  repeat,  that  both  of  us 
leave  not  this  room  alive ;  here  is  a  pair  of  pistols — take  your  choice, 
and  defend  yourself,  or,  by  the  powers  above,  you  shall  feel  the  contents 
of  the  other." 

I  was  unarmed — my  pistols,  which  lay  in  the  drawer,  were  unloaded, 
and  he  had  so  much  the  maniac  in  ^is  actioaS|  that  I  thought  it  pmdent 
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to  Dccept  the  weapon  offered,  but  with  a  determination  to  use  it  onlj  in 
self-defence.  He  cocked  the  pistol  himself,  as  he  handed  it  to  me^  and 
I  had  walked  part  of  the  distance  across  the  room,  to  resume  mj  seat, 
when,  happening  to  cast  mj  eyes  towards  him,  I  perceived  him  in  the  act 
of  firing.  '<  Stop,"  said  I,  as  I  faced  him  and  almost  involuntarilj  pre- 
sented my  pistol.  He  fired :  the  hall  slightly  grazed  the  side  of  my 
head,  and  lodged  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  Perceiving  that  he  had 
not  accomplished  his  design,  and  mad  with  desperation,  he  threw  the 
pistol  with  all  his  might  at  my  head.  It  struck  my  right  arm  near  my 
shoulder,  and  cave  it  such  a  shock  that  the  pistol,  which  I  still  held  in 
my  hand,  was  discharged ;  the  ball  passed  through  his  heart !  and  he 
dropped  dead  upon  the  floor  !  I  flew  to  him,  raised  him  up,  placed  him 
on  the  sofa,  and,  unlocking  the  door,  cried  for  help.  The  report  of  the 
pistols  alarmed  the  family,  and  I  was  met  at  the  staircase  by  Mn  Mom- 
ton,  Mary,  and  the  servants  that  attended  the  house. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mortimer,"  said  Mr.  Mornton,  "what  is  the  matter? 
You  are  as  pale  as  death  !" 

"  Follow  me,  and  see  for  yourselves,"  I  answered. 

The  struggles  of  death  had  ceased  when  we  entered  the  chamber ;  but 
the  floor  was  swimming  with  blood,  in  the  midst  of  which  lay  the  pistols 
he  had  intended  should  accomplish  his  murderous  design ;  while  his 
right  hand  still  grasped  the  dagger  he  had  convulsively  seized  at  the  mo- 
ment of  falling.  I  briefly  related  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
rencounter  and  its  fatal  termination,  and  requested  Mr.  Mornton  to  give 
me  his  advice  respecting  the  line  of  conduct  I  should  pursue,  promising 
to  abide  by  his  decision,  let  it  be  what  it  might. 

"  Mortimer,"  answered  Mr.  Mornton,  "  I  believe  you  to  be  innocent, 
and  that  this  man  has  met  the  fate  he  intended  for  yourself;  but  can 
you  establish  your  innocence  ?  Your  declaration  will  avail  you  nothing; 
his  friends  are  powerful ;  you  are  comparatively  a  stranger ;  the  penalty 
of  the  law  ^ill  overtake  you,  unless  you  prevent  it  by  an  instantaneous 
flight.  Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  this  unhappy  occurrence,  since  it 
leaves  but  the  alternative  of  flight  or  disgraceful  death  !  A  vessel  of 
mine  has  left  the  wharf  this  morning,  but  will  not  pass  the  bar  till  yoa 
can  reach  it; — it  is  bound  to  Havana; — ^from  that  place  you  can  reach 
New  York  without  difficulty — or  should  circumstances  runder  it  possible 
for  you  to  appear  in  this  place  in  safety,  most  gladly  would  we  welcomo 
f  ou  to  our  mansion.  You  will  decide  immediately ;  I  will  myself  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  seeing  you  on  board  the  vessel,  if  you 
ehoose — there  you  will  be  in  safety ;  if  otherwise" — 

I  looked  at  Mary.     She  understood  my  meaning. 

"  Fly,  Mortimer,"  said  the  lovely  girl,  "  fly  I  fly  !  "Would  to  heaven 
I  could  fly  with  you !  preserve  a  life  dear  to  others  as  yourself — this 
storm  will  blow  over  and  we  will  yet  be  happy  I  Innocence,  in  this  case, 
will  avail  you  nothing — you  will  find  your  enemies  powerful  and  im- 
placable !" 

"  Mary,"  said  I,  as  I  clasped  her  convulsively  in  my  arms,  "  I  go 
because  you  command ;  because  you  desire ;  but  I  feci  as  though  I 
should  subjoot  myself  to  a  living  death  by  a  separation  from  you.    Fare* 
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well !  and  whatever  maj  happen,  remember  that  Mortimer  is  joors  and 
jtrarv  alone  I" 

I  carried  the  fiuntine  girl  in  my  arms  to  her  chamber,  again  pressed 
ber  to'mj  bosom,  and  again  kiraed  her  snowy  forehead;  tore  myself 
from  her,  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mornton,  hastened  to  the  wharf. 

*^  This  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Mornton,  to  a  number  of  boatman,  who 
were  standing  on  the  wharf,  ^'  wishes  to  get  on  board  the  Speedwell  be- 
fore she  passes  the  bar — name  your  price,  and  huzza  for  the  oars." 

"  We  would  willingly  oblige  you,  sir,"  answered  one  of  them,  "  but 
it  is  plainly  impossible.  Father  Neptune  himself  could  not  work  a  boat 
against  this  swell." 

« It  must  be  done,"  answered  Mr.  Mornton. 
*'  It  cannot  be  done,"  answered  the  other. 

"  It  will  be  done,"  replied  Mr.  Mornton.     ''  Remember,  you  make 
your  own  terms;"  taking,  as  he  spoke,  a  handful  of  silver  dollars  from 
his  pocket. 
<*  These  fellows  look  tempting — ^to  your  oars,  lads  I" 
"  But,  if  we  take  three  times  the  usual  fee,  you  will  not  think  it  nn- 
Teasonable;  we  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming  food   for 
ttiarks,  in  such  a  sea  as  this,  for  nothing." 

''  Here  is  four  times  the  usual  amount — away,  as  for  life  or  death," 
aid  Mr.  Mornton. 

I  pressed  Mr.  Momton's  hand,  entreated  him  to  neglect  no  exertion 
10  my  favour,  and  sprang  into  the  boat,  which  immediately  shoved  off. 

**  Mr.  Mornton  is  quite  flush  with  his  cash  this  morning,"  said  the 
coaster  of  the  boat,  **  but  he  knows  his  object — some  speculations  to  add 
^  his  already  overgrown  fortune." 

**  When  George  gets  Mary,  it  will  go  as  fast  as  it  comes,"  answered 
'tis  companion* 

^'  Oeorge  doesn't  catch  the  finest  girl  in  Charleston  so  easy,"  replied 
wie  other.  **  I  heard  one  of  the  clerks  say,  at  the  warehouse,  this  morn- 
%»  that  a  young  merchant  from  the  North  was  all  the  toast  now,  and, 
^  that  IB  the  case,  you  may  depend,  George's  hopes  are  all  aback." 

'^  Hard  to  the  starboard  !"  exclaimed  the  master.  At  that  moment  a 
JJ^V©  gtmok  ns,  and  half-filled  the  boat  with  water.  **  Bale  away,  lads  I 
y^Q  moie  such  wave  as  that,  and  we  shall  be  drinking  grog  in  Charon's 

*«>y-boiii" 

VJ^e  however  reached  the  Speedwell  in  safety,  at  the  instant  they  were 
^tt.ing  under  way,  and  I  bade  a  sad  adieu  to  the  place  where  were  con- 
J^^tirated  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my  fears ;  and  I  retired  to  the  cabin,  re- 
"<^ot,ing  that  I  was  separated  from  Mary !  perhaps  for  ever ! 

Our  voyage  was  prosperous  until  we  arrived  at  Key  West,  where  we 

^^^c  hailed  by  a  small  black-looking  vessel,  bearing  the  Spanish  colours, 

^'^^  ordered  to  send  our  papers  on  board.     Some  little  delay  occurred, 

"l^^  a  shot  was  fired  at  us,  which  passed  between  our  masts,  without 

^^"Wever  doing  any  injury.     The  mate  went  on  board  with  the  papers, 

^^t  wa»  instantly  seized  and  stabbed  to  the  heart,  while  the  rest  of  the 

^^^^t's  crew  attempted  to  save  themselves  by  jumping  overboard,  with 

^  hope  of  reaching  the  Speedwell  by  swimming.    But  one  reached  ui, 
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as  repeated  volleys  of  musketry  were  fired  at  them  from  the  pirate,  and 
they  sank  for  ever,  while  the  waves  were  crimsoned  with  their  blood.  It 
was  a  dead  calm  at  the  time,  and  two  boats,  filled  with  ferocious-looking 
wretches,  had  left  the  vessel,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  boarding 
us;  and  they  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  they  lost 
nearly  one-half  of  their  crew.  When  they  at  last  reached  the  deck,  we 
were  instantly  overpowered ;  but  what  was  the  fate  of  the  vessel  I  knew 
not,  as  I  was  knocked  down  at  the  termination  of  the  conflict,  and  re- 

•  mained  senseless  for  several  hours.  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself 
on  board  the  pirate,  with  several  of  the  gang  standing  round  me,  and  to 
my  inquiries,  what  had  become  of  the  Speedwell  and  crew,  only  one 
answer  was  given.  "  We  sent  them  to  h-U,  together,  for  their  obsti- 
nate resistance,  and  you  would  have  been  there,  too,  had  we  not,  owing 
to  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  and  your  being  covered  with  blood, 
mistaken  you  for  our  lieutenant,  and  brought  you  on  board  before  wc 
discovered  our  error ;  but,  cheer  up,  you  are  now  safe,  for  damn  it,  bad 
as  we  are,  we  would  not  murder  any  one  in  cold  blood ;  but  when  our 
blood  is  up,  look  to  the  consequences." 

The  vessel,  with  the  plunder,  was  taken  in  among  the  keys,  which 

^    line  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  on  one  of  which  these  villains  had  an  es- 
tablishment, where  myself,  a  few  of  the  crew,  and  part  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  vessel  were  landed,  while  she  proceeded  to  Havana  to  dis- 
pose of  the  plunder  of  the  Speedwell.     Day  after  day,  and  month  after 
month,  passed  heavily  away,  and  no  information  whatever  was  received 
of  the  vessel  which  had  left  us  in  that  desolate  and  hopeless  condition. 
They  became  raving,  and  it  required  the  exertion  of  all  the  influence  I 
possessed  to  keep  them  from  murdering  each  other.     Nor  were  my  sen- 
sations much  more  agreeable  than  those  of  my  companions.     I  reflected 
almost  to  madness,  on  the  opinion  that  must  be  formed  of  me  by  my 
indulgent  uncle  in  New  York,  and  my  adored  Mary  and  her  benevolent 
father  in  Charleston.     There  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  this 
place,  as  there  was  not  wood  enough  on  the  island  to  construct  a  raft 
which  would  float  a  man  across  the  waters  which  separated  us  from  the 
land.     After  we  had  remained  nearly  half  a  year,  and  every  project  of 
escape  had  failed,  a  boat  which  had  drifted  from  some  wreck,  during  a 
storm,  had  struck  upon  the  island,  and  its  appearance  was  hailed  with 
rapture  by  myself  and  my  companions.     In  this  we  coasted  Cuba,  and 
arrived  at  Havana.     Here  I  found  the  seaman  who  had  taken  care  of 
me  when  on  board  the  piratical  vessel,  suflering  under  the  efiects  of  the 
wound  received  from  me,  in  defending  the  Speedwell.     From  him  I 
learned,  that  the  piratical  vessel,  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  Havana, 
was  seized,  on  the  complaint  of  a  British  agent,  for  an  attack  upon  one 
of  his  majesty's  vessels,  and,  in  consequence  had,  with  her  crew,  been 
sent  to  Jamaica  for  trial.     They  were  found  guilty  of  the  most  barbarous 
(      crimes,  and  every  man  of  them  executed.     He  was  himself  fortunately 
on  shore  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  and  by  that  means  escaped.     I  had 
learned  from  my  companions,  that  the  crew  of  the  Speedwell  were  all 
destroyed,  and  after  taking  out  such  articles  as  were  deemed  most  valua- 
ble|  sne  was  scuttled  and  wnk.     Once  at  Havana,  my  resolutions  were 


I 
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iOOB  formed,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  ooournng,  I  determined  to 
repair  immediately  to  Charleston,  in  defiance  or  every  danger.  The 
image  of  the  lovely  Mary,  pale  and  weeping,  aa  when  she  bid  me  fare- 
well, haunted  my  imagination,  whether  sleef^ng  or  waking.  I  had 
Buffered  so  much  durinff  my  residence  amons  the  morasses  of  Cuba, 
and  my  complexion  had  oy  constant  exposure  oecome  so  sunburnt,  that 
I  was  confident,  should  secrecy  be  necessary  on  my  arrival,  I  stood  in  little 
daneer  of  detection.  But,  be  that  as  it  would,  there  was  no  danger  I 
woold  not  have  cheerfully  encountered,  to  have  listened  to  the  sweet 
accents  and  enjoyed  the  delightful  company  of  Mary.  I  left  Havana, 
and  reached  Charleston  in  safety.  The  vessel  anchored  in  the  bay,  and, 
with  a  palpitating  heart,  I  proceeded  in  the  boat  for  the  city.  It  was 
dark  when  I  presented  myself  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Mornton's  residence, 
and,  with  a  faltering  hana,  knocked  for  admittance. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  same  servant  who  attended  when  I  had 
before  resided  with  Mr.  Mom  ton.  I  was  shown  into  thd  same  room 
where  I  had  so  often  sat,  but,  on  inquiry  for  Mr.  Morn  ton,  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  out  on  business,  but  would  return  in  an  hour.  I 
told  the  servant  I  would  wait  his  arrival — took  a  volume  which  was 
lying  there,  and  seated  myself  with  apparent  composure.  Every  thing 
in  the  room  reminded  me  of  her  I  most  wished  to  see  ;  a  beautiml  fall- 
length  portrait  of  her  was  suspended  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  on 
opening  the  book,  the  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes  were  the  following 
lines,  in  the  well-known  hand  of  Mary : 

Ah,  why  delay  his  Trished  return  ?    Forgive  me, 
Oh,  forgive  me,  Mortimer,  but  joys  deferr'd 
Make  my  heart  sick,  and  hope,  with  all  its  powers, 
Can  scarce  suppress  the  anguish  of  my  bosom ! 
But  peace  each  murmur,  fate  itself  may  strive, 
But  cannot  sever  thy  faithful  heart  from  mint. 

The  agony  of  suspense  was  intolerable ;  I  longed  to  inquire  for  Mary, 
jat  prudence  forbade.  I  perceived  that  the  servant  had  entirely  forgotten 
me,  and  I  waited  impatiently  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Mornton.  I  walked  the 
room ;  I  listened  to  every  step,  with  the  hope  of  catching  the  sound  of 
the  light  and  fairy  footfall  of  the  lovely  Mary.  The  hour  passed  away, 
aad  Mr.  Mornton  arrived.  I  spoke ;  he  knew  my  voice  instantly,  and 
fleised  me  by  the  hand. 

'^  Good  heavens  I  Mortimer,  can  it  be  you  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mornton, 
'^  <»  is  it  only  an  illusion,  to  mock  my  senses  and  aggravate  my  misfor- 
tunesr' 

"  It  is  no  illusion — I  am  your  own  Mortinwr,"  I  replied.  "  Oh  1  where 
is  Mary  ?  for  heaven's  sake,  let  me  see  her  I — let  me  fly  to  her !" 

**  Good  Grod !"  answered  Mr.  Mornton,  grasping  my  hand  convulsively, 
''  are  you  yet  to  hear  the  fatal  story  ?  are  you  yet  to  learn  that  Mary  is 
m  heaven  t  Yes,  she  is  gone — gone  for  ever !"  added  he,  as  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and  fell  warm  upon  my  hand. 

I  could  not  weep ;  I  could  not  speak ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
nipport  myself  from  sinking  to  the  floor.     The  agonies  of  expiring  na- 
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ture,  I  am  convinced,  will  never  exceed  those  of  that  moment,  wben 
every  prospect  of  happiness  was  at  one  fell  blow  destroyed,  and  hope, 
the  last  anchor  of  the  wretched,  torn  from  its  moorings. 

"  0  God  !"  I  cried,  when  my  agitated  feelings  permitted  the  power  of 
utterance,  "  why  was  I  spared  to  endure  this  extremity  of  wretchedness  ? 
why  was  I  preserved  to  suffer  the  agonies  of  a  living  death  ?" 

"My  dear  Mortimer,  accuse  not  Omnipotence  rashly,"  said  Mr. 
Mornton.  "  I  loved  her  as  well  as  you.  Ah  !  I  feel  too  well  I  loved 
her  I  my  heart  was  bound  up  in  the  happiness  of  Mary ;  but  nothing 
earthly  could  save  her  from  the  conqueror's  arms.  Oh  !  Mortimer,  these 
hands  closed  her  eyes ;  this  bosom  received  her  last  sigh ;  and  her  dying 
exclamation,  '  My  dear  father,  I  am  hastening '  to  the  company  of  my 
dear  Mortimer  I'   still  sounds  in  my  ears." 

His  grief  found  vent  in  tears ;  and  I,  summoning  all  my  fortitude, 
ventured  to  make  an  inquiry  respecting  her  decease,  and  the  time  the 
heart-rendinff  event  took  place. 

"You  well  remember,"  answered   Mr.  Mornton,  "the  manner  iu 
which  you  left  Charleston.     Though  it  was  immediately  known  that  Mr. 
Hanson  fell  by  your  hands,  my  endeavours  were  successfully  exerted  in 
preventing  any  attempt   to  pursue  you  till  you  were  safe  beyond  their 
reach ;  ana  as  the  event  was  one  of  no  uncommon  occurrence,  it  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  remark,  and  Mary  flattered  herself  that  soon 
you  would  be  able  to  return  to  this  place,  and  visit  your  friends  in  safety. 
In  the  mean  time,  no  information  whatever  was  received  of  the  Speed- 
well, and  we  began  to  fear  that  she  had  perished  at  sea,  and  all  on  boanL 
had  been  lost.     It  was  not  until  after  several  months  of  painful  sus- 
pense,  that  the  account  of  the  execution  of  the  pirates  reached  us  in  the 
papers  from  Jamaica : — in  their  confession,  the  capture  of  the  Speed- 
well and  the  murder  of  all  her  crew  occupied  a  prominent  place,  and 
accounted  with  awful  certainty  for  your  long  silence." 

I  here  interrupted  Mr.  Mornton  with  a  short  account  of  the  loss  of 
the  Speedwell,  the  Dinner,  in  which  I  was  preserved  from  death,  my 
residence  on  the  island,  and  my  escape  to  Havana.     After  I  had  cloeedf^ 
he  proceeded : 

"  Though  I  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  fatal  event  from  Mary,  it  was  ia 
vain ;  the  account  was  copied  in  the  City  Gazette,  and  was  immediately^ 
noticed  by  her.  This  was  the  termination  of  Mary's  hopes — the  death* 
blow  to  her  happiness.  The  roses  fled  from  her  lips ;  society  lost  its 
charms ;  she  refused  to  see  company ;  and  was  evidently  hastening  to 
that  place  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  Although  I  was  much  alarmed 
about  her,  I  could  not  persuade  her  to  believe  she  was  in  danger.  Sho 
always  met  me  with  a  smile,  but  it  only  served  to  render  more  visible  to 
the  watchful  eye  of  parental  anxiety  the  hectic  flush  of  her  lily  counte- 
nance. Hoping  that  a  chance  of  objects,  a  sea-voyage  to  New  York,  and 
the  diversity  of  objects  which  we  should  meet  with  in  that  place,  migh^ 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  restoring  her  to  health,  I  proposed  her  accom- 
panying me  to  the  northern  metropolis.  Accustomed  to  yield  implicit 
'jbedicnce  to  my  wishes,  she  made  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  although 
«he  assured  me  it  would  do  her  no  good ;  and  the  result  verifi^  the  m- 
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diction.  She  declined  rapidly  on  our  voyage  home,  was  carried  from  the 
vessel  to  her  chamber,  which  she  never  again  left.  Annette  watched 
over  her  with  the  tender  anxiety  of  a  sister,  and  alleviated  the  weari- 
some hours  of  sickness  by  every  consolation  in  the  power  of  friendship 
to  bestow.  Not  a  mUrmur  escaped  her.  <  My  dear  father/  she  would 
say,  '  weep  not  for  me  I  we  shall  again  meet,  to  be  for  ever  happy.' 
While  life  lasted,  of  earthly  objects  you  were  uppermost  in  her  affections, 
and  the  last  quivering  accents  of  her  tongue  vibrated  with  your  name  !" 

''  Lovely  martyr  V  I  exclaimed,  when  he  ceased  speaking.  ''  Ob,  why 
could  not  I  have  flown  to  thee  I  why  could  not  my  bosom  have  received 
the  fatal  arrow,  that  I  might  have  accompanied  thee  to  a  brighter  and  a 
better  world  I  And,  endeared  Annette,  heaven  will  bless  thee  for  thy 
kindness  to  my  departed  Mary.  May  thy  hopes  never  be  blighted,  like 
those  of  that  lovely  victim ;  but  may  the  smiles  of  heaven  shower  down 
blessings  upon  thee,  and  thy  pathway  of  life  be  strewed  with  flowers.'' 

''  Though  I  would  not  deny  you  the  sacred  luxury  of  grief,"  said  Mr. 
Mom  ton,  <'  I  would  entreat  you  not  to  indulge  in  it  to  excess.  Tears 
will  relieve  your  bursting  heart,  and  reflection  will  give  you  fortitude  to 
support  your  loss.  You  will  retire  to  your  chamber,  for  we  shall  never 
be  tired  of  conversing  and  thinking  of  our  Mary/' 

*^  No — never  I"  I  replied,  wringing  his  hand,  as  he -accompanied  me  to 
my  chamber,  and  left  me,  as  he  concluded,  to  my  repose.  Vain  attempt ! 
my  burning  brain  forbade  the  most  distant  approach  of  rest.  I  reflected 
on  my  loss  until  my  imagination  could  bear  it  no  longer.  A  became  be- 
wildered, and  the  last  that  I  can  recollect  was  my  smiting  my  forehead 
and  exclaiming — ''  Oh,  Mary  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  died  with  thee !" 

In  what  manner  I  left  Charleston,  is  to  me  utterly  unknown.  It  was 
on  the  fifth  day  after  I  landed  at  Charleston,  that  I  found  myself  within 
ten  miles  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  nearly  destitute  of  clothing,  and  ema- 
ciated almost  to  a  skeleton.  The  events  through  which  I  had  passed 
appeared  like  a  distressing  dream,  from  which  I  had  just  awakened,  and 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  I  recovered  a  full  sense  of  the  distress- 
ing reality  of  my  situation.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  Savannah,  where 
the  kindness  of  a  few  individuals,  among  whom  was  the  captain  of  a 
South  American  privateer,  then  fitting  out  at  that  port,  relieved  my 
necessities,  and  by  his  persuasion  I  consented  to  engage  in  the  service, 
as  second  in  command.  I  was  accordingly,  by  my  request,  introduced  to 
the  crew,  who  were  already  enlisted,  as  a  brother  of  the  captain,  recently 
arrived  from  the  North ;  and  the  name  of  Lafitte,  which  I  then  assumed, 
[  have  continued  to  bear.  My  fortunes  were  desperate;  life  was  a 
burden;  I  had  nothing  to  lose;  the  situation  was  one  which  well  ac- 
corded with  ray  feelings,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept.  Our  com* 
mission  was  from  the  republican  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  For 
acveral  years  we  were  prosperous;  I  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune, 
and  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  returning  to  New  York,  when,  one 
evening,  as  we  were  on  a  cruise  off  St.  Domingo,  looking  for  some 
merchantmen  which  we  knew  were  daily  expected  from  Spain,  we  fell  in 
with  a  British  vessel  of  sunerior  force,  who  ordered  us,  under  pain  <^ 
being  fired  into,  to  send  our  boat  on  board  and  heave  to  till  moming. 
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C»pt»in  Lafitte  refused,  a  short  altercatioD  ensued,  and  an  action  ot  the 
m(»st  desperate  kind  commenced.  The  British  vessel  was  carried  b? 
boarding,  after  great  slaughter.  Captain  Lafitte  was  killed  early  in  th.it 
engagement — I  was  severely  wounded  by  a  sabre  in  the  head — and  th» 
third  in  command,  vindictive  in  disposition  and  exasperated  by  opposition, 
ordered  no  quarters  to  be  given,  and  the  conquered  were  exterminated. 
By  this  time,  the  government  under  whoso  orders  we  were  acting,  had 
been  put  down  by  the  Royalists,  who  had  effected  a  counter  revolution. 
We  were  declared  to  be  acting  without  orders  from  any  government, 
and,  refusing  to  surrender  ourselves  for  trial,  were  outlawed  and  a  reward 
offered  for  our  heads.  It  became  necessary  to  provide  for  ourselves. 
On  the  death  of  Captain  Lafitte,  I  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  we 
established  ourselves  on  the  north-west  part  of  the  Gulf,  and  lived  on 
our  enemies.  When  the  South  Americans  were  again  found  in  antos,  I 
espoused  their  cause,  but  a  majority  of  my  men  declined  acting  in  con^ 
eert  with  their  marine,  or  having  our  feite  linked  with  theirs.  Our 
numbers  had  increased  so  much,  that  I  added  two  vessels  to  our  esta- 
blishment, appointed  Laborde  second  in  command,  and  took  possession 
of  this  island,  where  we  have  successfully  maintained  ourselves  agains^ 
any  attempts  made  against  us.  My  correspondence  with  New  Orleans 
is  direct,  and  I  receive  information  almost  weekly  of  the  important 
events  going  on.  When  the  present  war  broke  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  we  declared  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the 
former,  and  ^ave  acted  accordingly ;  and,  though  we  fight  with  the  halter 
round  our  necks,  being  considered  by  the  government  as  pirates,  still, 
unless  we  are  driven  to  extremities,  we  shall  be  found  faithful  friends 
to  the  republic. 

'^ThuS)  sir,  I  have  given  you  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  became  chief  of  this  establishment;  and  I  can  sincerely  say, 
that  if  our  present  disabilities  could  be  removed,  most  cheerfully 
would  we  perform  any  duty  which  might  be  assigned  us  in  aid  of  the 
government." 

"  My  most  persevering  exertions  shall  be  used  in  your  favour,"  I  re- 
plied, <'  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  with  success.  I  am  not  entirely 
unknown  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  government  at  Washington,  and 
a  representation  of  your  wishes  would  undoubtedly  meet  with  immediate 
attention  from  the  executive." 

"  For  your  friendly  proposal,  I  thank  you,"  Lafitte  replied ;  "  it 
promises  to  restore  me  to  that  world  which  was  once  enlivened  by  the 
bewitching  influence  of  Mary." 

*^  Lafitte,"  said  I,  "  I  should  have  thought  that  the  perils  you  have 
passed  through  would  have  obliterated  every  trace  of  that  victim  of  love 
from  your  memory." 

"  When  this  tide  ceases  to  ebb  and  flow — when  yonder  Mississippi 
rolls  its  turbid  waters  to  the  frozen  north — when  the  needle  forgets  to 
point  to  the  pole — when  this  heart  palpitates  for  the  last  time — then, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  I  cease  to  remember  Mary.  Forget  her ! — im* 
possible  I" 

▲nd  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  morocoo  caso;  saspended  by  a 
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ribbon,  from  which,  wrapped  in  a  paper,  he  took  a  beautiful  miniatare 
portrait  of  Mary.     He  kissed  it  with  enthusmsm. 

"  This,"  said  Lafitte,  ^'  that  lovely  girl  gave  me  at  our  last  sad  paHine, 
and  with  such  a  memento  daily  before  me,  could  I  forget  her  ?  WeU, 
well  do  I  remember  how  the  angelic  Mary  appeared  at  that  moment; 
her  long  hair,  with  curling  tresses,  twining  around  her  snowy  neck,  and 
ab'ghtly  veiling  her  swelling  bosom.  Pale,  ah  I  deadly  pale  were  those 
lips  I  had  so  often  kissed,  in  the  fervour  of  unalloyed  innocence  and 
love." 

He  again  kissed  the  portrait,  and  was  replacm|  it,  when  I  observod 
that  the  envelope  contained  a  number  of  Imes  of  poetry,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Iiafi^.    I  extended  my  hand  lor  the  paper. 

*^  You  are  welcome  to  read  them,"  sud  Lafitte,  smiling :  '<  it  hu^  I 
believe,  been  observed  that  every  poet  is  a  lover,  and,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  every  lover  ought  to  be  a  poet.  To  that  title,  however,  I 
make  no  pretensions — it  is  mv  first  and  last  attempt ;  they  were  written 
during  our  first  cruise,  and  when  my  heart  bled  at  every  recollection  of 
Mary  1 — the  evening  was  beautiful ;  the  moon  rode  in  silvery  splendour 
through  the  clear  blue  heavens;  not  a  breath  disturbed  the  sleeping 
waters,  and  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves  the  stars  which  glittered  in 
the  skies  were  reflected  in  all  their  brightness.  Mary  occupied  my 
thoughts;  I  remembered  the  evenings  I  had  spent  in  her  delightful 
society ;  I  reflected  on  my  loss  until  my  ideas  assumed  this  form ;  they 
were  committed  to  paper,  and  have  since  served  to  enclose  this  precious 
relic  of  former  happiness."     They  were  as  follows : 


LOniS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MAET  MOBNTON. 


Wbcn  deaUi,  dread  monardil  horli  the  relent- 
letfdart 

And  laj8  In  dust  the  wiae,  the  good,  the  great. 
Deep  etreams  of  eorrow  flow  from  every  heart, 

And  naltenj  monm  beneath  the  stroke  of  fiite. 

When  ttie  dark  tomb  Its  Jaws  insatiate  close 
On  those  dear  forms  whose  souls  wen  twinad 
with  ours, 

Ho  sfarto's  self  oonld  blane  the  tMr  that  flows, 
Or  chase  the  memory  from  those  painful  hoars. 

Sbeii  lei  the  mnse  Indnlge  In  sighs  and  tears, 
O'er  lore  that's  pastrand  Joys  for  erer  flown— 

^h,  why  so  short  oar  bliss  f — it  but  appears, 
Gharau  o«r  fond  hearts,  and  is  for  erer  gone. 

i^aO  are  oor  J<qrs  as  is  yon  opening  flower 
That  spreads  its  flragrant  bosom  to  the  skies: 

Vlneked  by  the  Intrader^s  hand,  in  one  short 
lionr 
Its  bloom  is  withered  and  Its  fragrance  dies. 


Swift  pass  the  hours  where  firiendship  spreads 
her  charms, 

In  dreams  of  bliss  the  months  unheeded  roll; 
Nor  dream  we  aoght  that  tear  firom  our  fond  arms 

Those  dear  delights  that  twine  around  the  souL 

Oh,  happy  momentsl  still  I  think  I  Tiew, 
That  tender  bosom,  and  that  nuld*blae  ey«^ 

Melting  in  Ioto— then  blam^  the  Joys  that  flew. 
With  winged  hasten  to  pass  away  and  die. 

Tes;  they  are  deadi  yet  memory  lires  to  fling 
Her  snowy  Angers  o'er  the  engraven  heart 

And  trace  thoaelinesof  lore,  which  read,  will  bring 
Benembranee  of  those  Joys  from  which  w« 
neTerpart 


nien  aU  forewell— or  bliss,  or  weal,  or 
AU  are  forgotten,  buried-4om  this  hour ; 

The  muse  resigns  her  harp  to  tears  that  flow 
0*er  lore's  sweet  memory,  and  her  pleasing 
power. 


As  I  finished  reading,  my  eye  met  Lafitte's,  and  I  saw  a  teai  trem 
bling  in  his  eye,  which  was  hastily  wiped  away. 
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^  Who  comes  here  t"  said  Lafitte^  lifting  his  glass  to  his  eyo,  and 
mino  took  the  same  direction. 

A  sloop  of  war  had  jnst  hove  in  view,  and  the  British  flag  was  flying 
at  her  peak.  Lafitte  replaced  the  portrait  in  his  hosom,  and  hastened  to 
give  orders  for  clearing  his  vessels  for  action.  This  was  speedily  done, 
and  all  hands  were  at  quarters.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sloop  had  an- 
chored, and  a  hoat,  fully  manned,  with  the  white  flag  flying,  was  ap- 
proaching the  shore.  The  hearer  of  the  flag  presented  Lafitte  with  a 
letter,  to  which  he  respectfully  requested  an  answer.  Lafitte  ordered 
some  refreshments  for  the  hoat's  crew,  as  he  reauested  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  hut  we  had  just  left,  and  whicn  he  always  occupied 
when  on  shore.  He  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  breaking  the  seal, 
read  as  follows : — 

"  To  Captain  Lafitte j  Commander-in-chxef  of  the  Revolutionary  FlotiUa^ 

in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

"  Sir — His  Britannic  Majesty's  forces  will  soon  visit  the  south-west- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  I,  as 
commander  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  on  the  American  station,  am  autho- 
rized to  offer  you  any  office  in  my  power  to  bestow,  together  with  any 
sum  of  money  you  may  demand,  if  you  will  consent  to  become  chief  con- 
ductor of  the  flotilla  which  will  be  employed  on  this  service,  and 
which  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  shores  enables  you  to  do 
with  so  much  honour  to  yourself  and  advantage  to  his  Majesty's  service. 
On  your  answer  will  depend  whether  we  are  to  consider  and  treat  you  as 
a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

''  With  sentiments  of  the  greatest  respect,  I  remain  your  servant, 

<<  A.  CocHBAN,  Admiral,  &c. 

*^  At  Sea,  September,  1814." 

Lafitte  took  his  pen,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  endorsed  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  letter — "  No  terms  with  tyrants  I"  enclosed  it  in  an  envelope, 
redirected  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  officer,  with  '^  You  have  my  answer !" 
The  boat  returned  to  the  vessel,  which  immediately  weighed  anchor  and 
stood  out  to  sea. 

"  These  fellows,  if  they  dared,  would  destroy  us  without  ceremony," 
said  Lafitte,  as  they  disappeared  before  a  fine  breeze  \  '<  but  when  favour 
is  wanted,  they  are  liberal  of  their  promises  to  excess,  and  submissive  as 
lambs.  I  shall  not  be  troubled  with  them  any  more,  unless  they  see  fit 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  my  establishment,  when  they  will  find  more 
sand-bars  than  clear  seas,  and  more  iron  than  silver.  But  there  is 
another  vessel  m  sight.  It  is  my  trader,  from  New  Orleans.  I  shall 
now  be  able  to  liberate  you,  and,  in  a  few  days,  land  you  at  New  Orleans 
or  Mobile,  as  you  may  choose." 

Lafitte  was  true  to  his  word.  On  the  third  day  after  the  schooner's 
arrival,  for  such  was  her  character,  I  went  on  board,  and  sailed  for  Mo- 
bile, as  from  there  greater  facilities  were  ofiered  for  reaching  Washing- 
ton than  from  New  Orleans.  Before  I  left  Lafitte,  I  was  persuaded, 
should  my  mission  to  Washington  prove  suooessfol,  to  return  myself 
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vrith  the  glad  news  to  him,  in  person.  I  landed  at  Mobile,  reached 
Washington,  succeeded  in  obtaining  full  pardon  for  Lafitte  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  returned  to  New  Orleans  just  as  the  storm,  which  had  so  Ions: 
been  gathering,  burst  with  all  its  fury  upon  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  I 
immediately  returned  in  a  government  vessel  to  Barataria,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Lafitte  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  had,  a 
few  days  previous,  returned  from  a  successful  cruise,  in  which,  among 
others,  he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  a  British  transport,  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  cannon,  arms,  &c.,  destined  for  the  attack  upon  New 
Orleans.  On  my  arrival,  Lafitte  called  his  followers  together,  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  intelligence  of  the  free  and  full  pardon  guarantied 
them,  and  upon  what  conditions  it  had  been  received ;  and  gave  them 
liberty  to  accept  or  reject  the  offer.  "  Long  live  the  President  of  the 
United  States  l"  and  '<  Long  live  Lafitte !"  repeatedly  rent  the  air,  and 
they  unanimously  resolved  to  follow  him  as  their  leader. 

''Brave  fellows/'  said  Lafitte,  ''we  will  prove  by  our  swords  our  high 
sense  of  the  favour  conferred  V 

All  hands  were  now  busily  engaged  in  conveying  on  board  the  vessels 
the  valuable  property  which  had  been  collected  at  that  place,  and  the 
quantity  of  specie  dragged  from  its  various  lurking-places  far  exceeded 
in  quantity  my  idea  of  Lafitte's  wealth.  We  arrived  in  safety  at  New 
Orleans,  and  were  received  by  Commodore  Patterson,  who  commanded 
on  the  station,  with  every  mark  of  respect.  Lafitte  had  an  honourable 
command  assigned  him,  and  his  heroic  conduct,  previous  to  and  on  the 
ever-memorable  eighth  of  January,  is  already  deeply  marked  on  the 
page  of  history. 

When  the  British,  confounded  at  their  loss  and  covered  with  disgrace, 
had  retired  to  their  shipping,  and  all  apprehension  of  a  renewed  attack 
had  subsided.  New  Orleans  exhibited  a  soene  of  unbounded  gayety  and 
glee.  A  splendid  ball  was  given  in  honour  of  General  Jackson,  at  which 
most  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  present,  and  all  the 
beauty  and  bravery  of  the  South  appeared  to  be  concentrated  on  the  oc- 
casion. In  the  course  of  the  evening,  my  attention  was  strongly  engaged 
by  the  appearance  of  a  young  lady  who  entered  the  apartment  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  mayor  of  the  city.  She  was  very  beautiful,  yet  the 
freshness  of  youth  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  and  a  slight  shade  of 
melancholy  gave  her  a  most  interesting  appearance.  Intimately  ao- 
qaainted  with  the  mayor,  I  was  introduced  as  a  friend  to  Miss  Hanson, 
from  Charleston,  and  chance  soon  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  entering 
into  conversation  with  his  fair  companion.  The  conversation  turned  on 
the  remarkable  deliverance  New  Orleans  had  received  from  the  invading 
enemy. 

^^  I  little  thought,''  said  Miss  Hanson,  "  when  I  left  Charleston,  two 
years  ago,  to  reside  in  this  city,  that  I  was  to  witness  such  a  scene  of 
turmoil  as  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed;  and  but  a  few  days 
since,  my  expectations  were  still  more  faint,  of  beholding  such  a  happy 
termination  of  our  troubles  as  this  evening  affords." 
"It  did  appear  extremely  improbable/' I  replied,  ''and  our  friends  in 
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different  parts  of  the  Union  will  heartily  rejoice  at  onr  escape  irom  snoh 
watchwonls  as  *  Beauty  and  booty/  " 

^*  It  makes  me  shudder/'  she  answered,  "  to  think  of  the  danger  from 
which  we  have  been  rescued  1  Not  a  fortnight  ago,  I  sincerely  wished 
myself  at  Charleston ;  but  now  we  are  safe  and  happy/' 

''  Are  you  a  native  of  Charleston  ?"  I  inquired.  ^'  A  few  years  ago, 
I  was  considerably  aoauainted  in  that  city/' 

''  i  am/'  she  replied ;  ''  it  is  but  two  years  since,  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  my  uncle,  who  is  at  present  mayor  of  this  city,  I  left  Charles- 
ton, and  accompanied  him  here/' 

''  Were  you  acquainted  lit  Charleston  with  a  young  lady  by  the  name 
of  Mary  Momton  f"  I  asked. 

"  I  was  acquainted  with  her,*'  replied  Miss  Hanson ;  '^  she  was  my 
most  intimate  friend ;  but  Mary  reposes  quietly  in  the  grave,  the  victim 
of  unfortunate  love ;  often  have  I  wished  I  could  have  slept  with  her/' 

"  Was  her  lover  a  villain  V*  I  inquired. 

'*  Oh,  no  I  he  was  as  far  from  that,  as  day  is  from  night,"  she  an- 
swered with  earnestness ;  **  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  engaging 
persons  I  have  ever  seen.  An  unfortunate  affiiir  drove  him  from  Charles- 
ton, and  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  and 
all  OB  board  murdered  I  Mary's  tender  heart  was  unable  to  sustain 
the  shock,  and  she  added  another  to  the  number  of  those  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  effect  of  that  pleasing,  painful  passion,  faithful 
love.  No,"  she  added,  '^  it  is  impossible  for  Mortimer  Wilson  to  be  a 
villain/' 

"  You  speak  with  warmth,"  I  replied ;  "  but  you  are  perfectly  par- 
donable; it  is  so  difficult  to  find  such  a  person,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he 
should  attract  universal  admiration/'  She  blushed  deeply.  '^  Are  yoa 
acquainted  with  Lafitte  ?"  I  continued. 

"  I  have  never  seen  him,"  she  replied,  "  nor  have  the  least  anxiety 
to  become  acquainted  with  him ;  after  all  his  heroism  and  courage,  he 
is  but  a  pirate,  a  murderer." 

"  Our  hearsay  opinions  are  sometimes  incorrect,"  I  answered.  *'  T 
once  thought  as  you  do.  You  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
your  unfavourable  impressions,  as  I  have  done ;  pardon  my  absence  t^ 
moment." 

I  flew  to  another  room,  where  I  found  Lafitte  in  conversation  with 
several  officers.  There  was  an  air  of  melancholy  in  his  features,  and  I 
beckoned  him  to  follow  me.     He  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  in  his. 

"  Once,"  said  he,  "I,  too,  could  be  happy;  but  where  is  Mary  !" 

''  You  can  still  be  happy,  if  loveliness  and  disinterested  affection  can 
make  you  so,  without  Mary,"  I  replied. 

He  was  about  to  speak,  but  I  placed  my  finger  on  my  lips,  and  we,  in 
4  moment,  found  ourselves  alongside  of  Miss  Hanson. 

'^  Miss  Hanson,"  said  I,  '^  I  have  the  pleasure  of  making  you  ao- 
quainted  with  Captain  Lafitte,  of  the  South  American  service,  and  a 
volunteer  in  defence  of  our  city." 

She  extended  her  hand  with  a  kind  of  involuntary  shudder ;  hut  at 
the  moment  their  eyes  met|  her  countenance  was  instantly  suffusdd  witU 
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«he  deepest*  crimson ;  but  as  instantly  became  deadly  pale.  Sbe  tattered 
towards  him — "Oh,  Mortimer T'  "Oh,  Annette!" — and  they  were 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Her  sensations  were  too  overpowering, 
she  fainted  in  his  arms,  and  was  carried  to  another  apartment^  where, 
when  she  recovered,  a  fall  understanding  of  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  themselves  and  a  reconciliation  took  place. 
Annette's  friends  were  not  more  astonished  than  delighted.  Lafitte  had 
never  forgotten  Annette ;  she  was  second  only  to  Mary ;  and  if  she 
could  not  fill  the  void  in  his  heart  which  the  death  of  that  lovely  victim 
had  caused,  he  £elt  towards  her  all  the  affection  which  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  could  tospm.  Annette's  atteduBent  remained  jinal- 
terod;  and  before  I  left  New  Orleanfl,  I  saw  her  made  the  happiest  of 
mortiJBy  by  her  union  with  the  adored  Mortimer  Wilson. 


MARSHAL  KEY'S  DEATH-SCENE. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Allied  Powers  demanded  some  victims ;  and  the 
intrepid  Ney,  who  had  well-nigh  put  the  crown  again  on  Bonaparte's 
liead  at  Waterloo,  was  to  be  one  of  them.     Condemned  to  be  shot,  he 
iras  led  to  the  Garden  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
December,  and  placed  in  front  of  a  file  of  soldiers,  drawn  up  to  kill 
bim.    One  of  the  officers  stepped  up  to  bandage  his  eyes,  but  he  re- 
^Milsed  him,  saying,  "  Are  you  ignorant  that  for  twenty-five  years  I  have 
Deen  accustomed  to  foice  both  ball  and  bullet  ?"     He  then  lifted  his  hat 
above  his  head,  and  with  the  same  calm  voice  that  had  steadied  his  co- 
lumns 80  frequently,  in  the  roar  and  tumult  of  battle,  said,  "  I  declare, 
before  God  and  man,  that  I  never  betrayed  my  country ;  may  my  death 
render  her  happy.     Vive  la  France  !"     He  then  turned  to  the  soldiers, 
KQd  striking  his  hand  on  his  heart,  gave  the  order,   "  Soldiers,  fire !" 
A  simultaneous  discharge  followed,  and  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave"  sank 
to  rise  no  more.     "  He  who  had  fought  ^ve  hundred  hatdes  for  France, 
not  ofne  against  her,  was  shot  as  a  traitor  I"     As  I  looked  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  I  could  not  but  sigh  over  his  &te.     True,  he  broke  his 
^th  of  allegiance — so  did  others,  carried  away  by  their  attachment  to 
^Apoleon  and  the  enthusiasm  that  hailed  his  approach  to  Paris.     Still, 
^^  was  no  traitor. 


''Are  you  not  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  king  of  terrors  7"  said 
ft  minister  to  a  sick  man.  "  Oh,  no  I  I  have  been  living  six  and  thirty 
jears  with  the  queen  of  terrors — ^tbe  king  cannot  be  much  worse.'' 


I>2 
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PIKLDS'S  BCBAP-BOOE. 


MY  HOME  IS  THE  WORLD. 


BT  THOMAl  M.  BATLT. 


BrxBr*,  q>««d,  mj  11««t  reiMl !  th*  ihon  I«  la  ilcbtk 
Tb«  brMXM  AT*  fkir,  w«  shall  aaohor  to-nif ht; 
Tt  ^momWf  tt  tnnrUt,  one*  iiior«  I  fhall  itaad 
Ok  the  Ma-beatta  abort  of  njr  Asar  aatiTO  laa4. 


Ab!  whj  do«i  dofpondeaej  wvlgli  down  mj  boartf 
Bc<R  ^oufbtc  ar«  for  friandc  wbo  rolnetaatljr  part; 
I  oomt  from  an  oxilo  of  twenty  loof  yean, 
Tet  I  gase  en  my  eoaatry  throagb  fiMt-fklUac  tears. 

I  see  the  hllli  purple  with  belli  of  the  heath. 
And  my  own  happy  ralley  that  neetlei  beneath. 
And  the  frai^ant  white  Momobu  spread  over  the 

thorn. 
That  grows  near  the  oottage  in  which  I  was  bom. 

It  cannot  be  changed— no,  the  clematis  climbs 
O'er  the  gay  liule  porch,  as  it  did  in  old  times, 
And  the  seat  where  my  father  reclined  is  still  there- 
Bat  where  is  my  &therf— oh,  answer  me,  where  f 

My  mother's  own  casement,  the  chamber  she  loved. 
Is  there— orcrlooking  the  lawn  where  I  roTed ; 
She  thoaghtfblly  sat  with  her  hand  o'er  her  brow. 
As  she  watched  her  young  darling :— ah,  where  is  she 

BOW? 

And  TBKES  is  my  poor  sister's  garden;  how  wild 
-Were  the  innocent  sports  of  that  beautlAil  child  1 
Her  Toloe  had  a  spell  in  its  mnsioal  tone. 
And  her  cheeks  were  like  roMs:— ah,  wbare  is  she 
gone? 

No  flUher  reclines  in  the  clematis  eeal ! 
No  mother  looks  forth  from  the  shaded  retreat! 
No  sister  is  there  stealing  silly  away. 
Till  the  half-aupprassed  laughter  betrayed  where  she 
layl 


Bow  oft  in  my  exile,  when  kind  friends  were  aea^ 
I're  slighted  their  kindness,  and  aigh'd  to  be  here! 
How  oft^  have  I  said—"  Oovld  I  once  again  tm. 
Thai  swMt  lltUe  valley,  how  Uest  ahoald  I  b«r 

How  blest— oh !  it  is  not  a  valley  like  thi*. 

That  oaaided  can  realise  visioas  of  Wm; 

For  voices  I  listen;  and  then  I  look  round 

For  the  light  steps  that  used  to  trip  after  the  iouadt 

But  see !  this  green  path;  I  remember  it  well— 
'Tis  the  way  to  the  church— hark  the  toll  of  the  bsD( 
Oh !  oft,  in  my  boyhood,  a  truant  I've  strayed 
To  yonder  dark  yew-tree,  and  slept  in  its  shade. 

But  surely  the  pathway  is  narrower  now! 
No  smooth  place  is  left  'neath  the  dark  ye  w-troe  bou^ . 
O'er  tablets  insertb'd  with  sad  records  I  tread. 
And  the  home  I  have  sought— is  the  home  of  the  dead! 

And  was  it  to  this  I  looked  forward  so  long. 
And  shrank  ttom  the  sweetness  of  Italy's  *(wgF 
And  turned  firom  the  dance  of  the  dark  giri  of  Spaiat 
And  wept  for  my  country  again  and  again  ? 

And  was  it  for  tbis  to  my  easement  I  ereot 
To  gase  on  the  deep  when  I  dreamed  aa  I  slept  F 
To  think  of  fond  meetings,  the  welcome,  the  kiss^ 
The  friendly  hand's  iwessure !— *b !  waa  it  for  this  t 

When  thoee  who  so  long  have  been  absent,  retoTB 
To  the  scenes  of  their  ohildluKi,  it  is  bat  to  aiaarai 
Wounds  open  afiresh  that  time  nearly  had  healed. 
And  the  iUs  of  a  life  at  one  glance  are  revealed. 

Speed,  speed,  my  fleet  vessel !  the  tempest  may  rav»-^ 
There's  calm  for  my  heart  in  the  dash  of  the  w  aw 
Speed,  speed,  my  fleet  vessel !  the  sail's  wf  anf^./l'4 
Oh !  ask  me  not  whither— my  home  is  the  world  i 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  CROCKETT. 


BT  T.  r.  MMXTU. 


IlBABD  ye  that  sigh  with  melancholy  tale. 
Borne  mournfully  on  by  evening's  fitful  galef 
Lik«  some  lone  whisper  tnm  the  silent  tomb. 
Shrouding  a  nation  with  its  sadd'ning  gloom ! 
It  oome*  fktim  Texas,  like  a  dying  knell. 
Where  gloriously  the  immortal  Crookett  folL 

Like  some  tall  giant  on  the  field  of  blood. 
Undaunted,  'midst  the  gallant  slain,  he  stood. 
Be  knew  no  fear;  mid  danger's  darkfol  storm. 
He  boldly,  proudly  reared  his  warrior  form. 
Uu  cause— the  eanse  of  freedom  and  the  fk«e— 
Bis  glorious  watchword— Death  or  Liberty! 


Sleep,  mighty  warrior,  in  thy  (ombless  bad. 
The  bravest  hero  of  the  valiant  dead ! 
Thy  name  is  cherished  in  a  nation's  pride. 
Whose  tears  for  thy  sad  <m,*a  can  ne'er  be  drieA. 
Some  sculptured  marble  yet  shall  rise  and  tell 
How  Crockett,  with  his  brave  companions,  folL 


Ft^edom  shall  light  her  torch  around  thy 
And  fireemen  write  tLe  etory  of  thy  doom ! 
Tyrants  shall  trtmlle  at  thy  honoured  naaM^ 
And  blush  to  read  the  record  of  thy  fkme; 
While  miUiona  at  their  annual  jnbiloe. 
Shall  toast— a  Crockett  lost— a  nation  free  I 
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SCENES  AT  MONTEREY. 

Ths  following  scene  was  described  to  me  by  an  officer  commanding  a 
regiment  in  the  2d  Division,  at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  I  give  it,  al- 
moBt  in  his  own  langaage,  as  he  spoke  of  it,  the  day  after  it  occurred,. 

i24tb  September.)  He  has  declared  often  since,  that  it  '<  made  him 
eel  sentimental  every  time  he  thovght  of  it;"  and  I  am  sure  I  never 
thooght  of  accusing  him  of  weakness,  for  it  gave  me  the  blues  to  hear 
him  tell  the  story. 

**  And  this,''  said  he,  in  speaking  of  home,  ''  reminds  me  of  an  af- 
fecting scene  of  last  night     I  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Cbilds  to  take  a 
company  of  my  regiment  and  break  in  the  doors  of  a  row  of  houses  in 
the  second  plaaa.    I  had  gone  nearly  through,  without  seeing  a  soul, 
vhen,  for  %  time,  the  efforts  of  my  men  were  exerted  in  vuin  to  get  into 
one  that  seemed  barricaded  with  cave.     As  the  hinges  of  the  door  were 
ibout  to  give  way,  a  tremulous  voice  on  the  inside  beseeched  me  not  to 
break  the  docur  down— ^t  should  be  opened.     When  unlocked,  I  rushed 
in,  as  well  as  I  could,  over  beds,  chairs,  coshions,  etc.  etc.,  and  to  my 
surprise,  fonnd  the  room  occupied  by  about  twenty-five  women  !     As 
soon  as  they  saw  me  and  the  soldiers  following,  they  ran  around  me  and 
fell  on  their  knees,  the  elder  beseeching,  in  tones  of  deep  distress,  my 
protection,  and  to  have  their  lives  spared;  the  younger  begging  timidly 
not  to  be  injured.     While  they  were  thus  kneeling,  and  I  assuring  them 
pttt  no  harm  or  injury  should  befall  them,  a  pretty  little  woman  slid 
into  the  circle  and  knelt  close  to  my  feet.     '  Senor,'  said  she,  in  a  soft. 
^uifering  voice,  <  for  the  love  you  bore  your  mother,  for  the  love  yoo 
^▼6  for  your  wife,  for  the  tender  affection  your  heart  holds  for  your 
children,  oh,  spare  this,  my  poor  little  babe,' — ^holding  up  a  bright-eyed, 
^xnpled-cheeked  little  boy,  about  a  year  old.     She  never  asked  for  her- 
^^i/'    In  spite  of  me,  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes,  and  I  could  only  speak 
^th  a  full  heart,  as  I  told  her  to  rise,  and  assured  her  that  she  and  her 
^kild  were  perfectly  safe.     '  Be  the  Holy  Virgin,  captiog,'  remarked 
^  xongh  Irish  soldier,  wiping  away  a  tear  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
'  ^oon*t  the  ould  Seventh  purteot  them  I' 

,     "  That  night  I  watched  over  that  room,  which  was  sacredly  kept  from 

Uitnirion.     The  next  day,  we  were  blessed  by  these  females  in  their 

^^tentions,  for  the  protection  we  had  given  them,  for  they  gave  us  of 

^hat  they  had  to  eat  and  drink,  and  we  were  nearly  famished.     Poor 

^Batues,  how  much  they  were  distressed !    The  young  mother  will  ever 

^  painted  in  my  mind's  eye,  as  the  devoted  guardian  of  her  babe.     Her 

aiisband,  I  learned,  was  an  officer,  and  was  then  fighting  us  in  the  city. 

Bhe  could  not  have  known  whether  he  was  alive  or  not,  and  I  have  not 

Wdof  him." 

Many  aoenes,  very  like  that  described  above,  took  place  in  the  city. 
I  did  not  hear  of  a  single  outrage  being  committed,  where  women  were 
n  the  question,  but  heard  of  many  instances  in  which  food  was  fur* 
Itthed  to  our  men  and  jKiiiybr,  even  when  the  fight  was  going  on 
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A  SCENE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

On  a  lovely  morning  towards  the  close  of  spring,  I  found  myself  in  a 
very  beautiful  part  of  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia.  Spurred  onward 
by  impatience,  I  beheld  the  sun  rising  in  splendour  and  changing  the  blue 
tints  on  the  tops  of  the  lofty  Alleghany  mountains  into  stre^  of  th« 
purest  gold,  and  nature  seemed  to  smile  in  the  freshness  of  beauty.  A 
ride  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  a  pleasant  woodland  ramble  of  about  two, 
brought  myself  and  companion  to  the  great  Natural  Bridse. 

Aithooffh  I  had  been  anxiously  looking  forward  to  this  time^  tad  mj 
mind  bad  Deen  eoBsiderably  excited  by  es^ctation,  yet  I  was  not  alto- 
gether prepared  for  iihe  visit  ^Tliis  great  woA  of  nature  is  eoomdenl 
by  many  as  the  second  great  euiiosity  in  enr  country—Niagara  FaOi 
being  the  first.  I  do  not  expect  to  convey  a  very  correct  idea  of  tUi 
bridse,  for  no  description  can  do  this. 

The  Natural  Bridge  is  entirely  the  work  of  God.  It  is  of  solid  lime- 
Btone,  and  connects  two  huge  mountains  together,  by  a  most  beautiful 
arch,  over  which  there  is  a  great  wagon-road.  Its  length,  from  am 
mountain  to  the  other,  is  nearly  eighty  feet;  its  width,  about  thirty-five; 
its  thickness,  about  forty-five,  and  its  perpendicular  height  over  the 
water  is  not  fax  from  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  A  few  bushes  grow 
on  its  top,  by  which  the  traveller  may  hold  himself  as  he  looks  over. 
On  each  side  of  the  stream^  and  near  the  bridge,  are  rocks,  projecting 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  over  the  water,  and  from  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  its  surface,  idl  of  limestone.  The  visitor  cannot  give  to 
good  a  description  of  this  bridge  as  he  can  of  his  feelings  at  the  time. 
He  softly  creeps  out  on  a  shaggy  projecting  rock,  and  looking  down  a 
chasm  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  he  sees,  nearly  three  hundred  feet 
below,  a  wide  stream,  foaming  and  dashing  against  the  rocks  beneath, 
as  if  terrified  at  the  rocks  above.  This  stream  is  called  Cedar  Greek. 
The  visitor  here  sees  trees  under  the  arch,  whose  height  is  seventy  feet, 
and  yet,  to  look  down  upon  them,  they  appear  like  small  bushes  of  per- 
haps two  or  three  feet  in  height.  I  saw  several  birds  fly  under  the  arch, 
and  they  looked  like  insects.  I  threw  down  a  stone,  and  counted  thirty- 
four  before  it  reached  the  water.  All  hear  of  heights  and  depths,  but 
they  here  me  what  is  high,  and  they  tremble,  and  /eel  it  to  be  deep. 
The  awful  rocks  present  their  everlasting  hutments,  the  water  murmurs 
and  foams  far  below,  and  the  two  mountains  rear  their  proud  heads  on 
eaeh  side,  separated  by  a  channel  of  sublimity.  Those  who  view  the 
Bun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  allow  that  none  but  God  could  make 
them,  will  here  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  none  but  Almighty 
God  could  build  a  bridge  like  this. 

The  view  of  the  bridge  from  below  is  as  pleasing  as  the  top  is  awful. 
Tho  arch  from  beneath  would  seem  to  be  about  two  feet  in  thickness. 
Some  idea  of  the  distance  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  as  I  stood  on  the  bridge  and  my  companion  beneath, 
neithez  of  us  could  speak  with  sufficient  loudneM  to  be  heard  by  the 
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oUiei      A  man,  from  either  Tiew,  does  not  appear  more  than  four  or  five 
laches  in  height 

As  we  stood  under  this  beautiful  arch,  we  saw  the  place  where  visitors 
iMve  often  taken  the  pains  to  engrave  their  names  upon  the  rock.  Here 
Wdfihington  climbed  up  twenty-five  feet^  and  carved  his  own  name, 
where  it  still  remains.  Some,  wishing  to  immortalise  their  names,  have 
tngksfed  them  deep  and  large,  while  others  have  tried  to  climb  up  and 
insert  them  high  in  this  book  of  fame. 

A  few  years  since,  a  young  man,  being  ambitious  to  place  his  name 
above  all  others,  came  very  near  losing  his  life  in  the  attempt.  After 
much  fatigue,  he  climbed  up  as  high  as  possible,  but  found  that  the  per- 
son who  had  before  occupied  his  place  was  taller  than  himself,  and  con- 
leqjaently  had  placed  his  name  above  his  reach,  but  he  was  not  thus  to 
be  discouraged.  He  opens  a  large  jack-knife,  and,  in  the  soft  limestone, 
began  to  cut  places  for  his  hands  and  feet.  With  much  patience  and 
iifficulty,  he  worked  his  way  upwards,  and  succeeded  in  carving  his 
name  higher  than  the  most  ambitious  had  done  before  him.  He  could 
now  triumph,  but  his  triumph  was  short,  for  he  was  placed  in  such  a 
Btnation  that  it  was  impossible  to  descend  unless  he  fell  upon  the  ragged 
locks  beneath  him. 

There  was  no  house  near,  from  whence  his  companions  could  get  assist- 

taee.     He  could  not  long  remain  in  that  condition,  and,  what  was  worse, 

lus  friends  were  too  mucli  frightened  to  do  any  thing  for  his  relief. 

They  looked  upon  him  as  already  dead,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 

Um  dashed  to  pieces.     Not  so  with  himself.     He  determined  to  ascend 

Accordingly,  he  plied  himself  with  his  knife,  cutting  places  for  his  hands 

i&d  feet,  and  gradually  ascended,  with  incredible  labour.   He  exerted  every 

Bkoacle.     His  life  was  at  stake,  and  all  the  terrors  of  death  rose  before 

lum.    He  dared  not  to  look  downwardS)  lest  his  head  should  become 

^ii^^  and  perhaps  on  this  circumstance  his  life  depended.     His  com* 

Eons  stood  on  the  top  of  the  roek  exhorting,  and  encouraging  him. 
strength  was  almost  exhausted;  but  a  bare  possibility  of  saving  his 
Hfe  still  remained ;  and  hope,  the  last  friend  of  the  distressed,  had  not 
ibnaken  him.  His  course  upwards  was  rather  oblique  than  perpendicu- 
lur>  His  most  critical  moment  had  now  arrived.  He  had  ascended  con- 
siderably more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  had  still  further  to  rise,  when 
iie  k\i  himself  fast  growing  weak.  He  thought  of  his  friends  and  all  his 
«tithly  joys,  and  he  could  not  leave  them.  He  thought  of  the  grave, 
umI  dared  not  meet  it.  He  now  made  his  last  effort,  and  succeeded. 
He  bad  cut  his  way  not  &r  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
water,  in  a  course  almost  perpendicular;  and,  in  a  little  less  than  two 
^urs,  bis  anxious  companions  reached  him  a  pole  from  the  top  and 
drew  bim  up.  They  received  him  with  shouts  of  joy;  but  he  himself 
was  completely  exhausted.  He  immediately  fainted  away  on  reaching 
^  top,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  I 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  path  up  these  awful  rocks,  and  to  follo^v 
m  imsffination  this  bold  youth  as  he  thus  saved  his  life.  His  name 
■tsods  &r  abovo  all  the  rest,  a  monument  of  hardihood,  of  rashness,  an« 
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We  stayed  around  this  scat  of  grandeur  four  hours ;  but,  from  my  own 
feelings,  I  should  not  have  supposed  it  over  half  an  hour.  There  is  a 
little  cottage  near,  lately  built }  here  we  were  desired  to  write  our  names, 
as  visitors  to  the  bridge,  in  a  large  book  kept  for  this  purpose.  Two 
large  volumes  were  nearly  filled  already.  Having  immortalised  our 
names  by  enrolling  them  in  this  book,  we  slowly  and  silently  returned  to 
our  horses,  wondering  at  this  great  work  of  nature.  We  could  not  but  be 
filled  with  astonishment  at  the  amazing  power  of  Him  who  can  clothe 
himself  in  wonder  and  terror,  or  throw  around  his  works  a  mantle  of 
sublimity. 


DOCTOR  FRANKLIN. 

The  leading  property  of  Dr.  Franklin's  mind — ^great  as  it  was — ^the 
faculty  which  made  him  remarkable,  and  set  him  apart  from  other  men, 
the  generator,  in  truth,  of  all  his  power — was  good  Betue — only  plain 
good  sense — nothing  more.  He  was  not  a  man  of  genius:  there  was 
no  brilliancy  about  him;  little  or  no  fervour;  nothing  like  poetry  or 
eloquence ;  and  yet,  by  the  sole,  untiring,  continued  operations  of  his 
humble  unpretending  quality  of  mind,  he  came  to  do  more  in  the 
world  of  science,  more  in  council,  more  in  the  revolution  of  empires, 
(uneducated— or  self-educated  as  he  was,)  than  five  hundred  others  might 
nave  done,  each  with  more  genius,  more  fervour;  more  eloquence^  more 
brilliancy. 

He  was  bom  of  English  parents,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  New 
England,  about  1706,  we  believe.  When  a  lad,  he  ran  away  to  Phila- 
delphia. After  a  long  course  of  self-denial,  hardship,  and  wearying  dis- 
appointment, which  nothing  but  his  frugal,  temperate,  courageous  good 
sense  carried  him  through,  he  became  to  be  successively,  a  journeyman 
printer,  (or  pressman,  rather,  on  account  of  his  great  bodily  strength,) 
in  a  London  printing-office ;  editor  and  publisher  at  home,  in  Philadel- 
phia, of  many  papers,  which  had  prodigious  influence  on  the  temper  of 
his  countrymen;  agent  for  certain  colonies  to  this  government;  an 
author  of  celebrity ;  a  philosopher,  whose  reputation  has  gone  over  the 
whole  of  the  learned  world ;  a  very  able  negotiator ;  a  statesman,  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France,  of  whose  king  he  obtained,  while  the 
Bourbons  were  in  their  glory,  by  his  great  moderation,  wisdom,  and 
republican  address,  a  treaty,  which  enabled  our  thirteen  colonies  of 
North  America  to  laugh  all  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  year  after  year, 
to  scorn ;  yes,  all  these  things  did  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  virtue  alone 
of  bis  good  common  setue. 

He  died  in  1796,  "  full  of  years  and  honours,"  the  pride  and  glory  of 
that  empire,  the  very  foundations  of  which  he  had  helped  into  the  ap- 
pointed place,  with  his  own  powerful  hands.  He  was  one  of  the  few — 
the  priesthood  of  liberty — tnat  stood  up  undismayed,  unmoved,  while 
^.ho  ark  of  their  salvation  thundered  and  shook  and  lightened  in  their 
faces ;  putting  their  venerable  hands  upon  it^  nevertheless^  and  abiding 
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the  iBsae  while  the  declaration  of  Independence  went  forth  like  the  noiM 
of  a  trumpet  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  He  liTcd  until  he  heard  the 
warlike  flourish  echoing  through  the  general  solitudes  of  America — tlie 
roar  of  battle  on  every  side  of  him — all  Europe  in  commotion — her  over- 
peopled empires  riotous  with  a  new  spirit — his  country  quietly  taking 
her  place  among  the  nations.  What  more  could  be  wished  ?  Nothing 
It  was  time  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

He  was  a  great,  and  of  course  a  good  man.  We  have  but  few  things 
to  lay  seriously  to  his  charge,  very  few;  and  after  all,  when  we  look 
about  us,  recollecting,  as  we  do,  the  great  good  which  he  has  done  every 
where;  the  little  mischief  he  has  done,  the  less  than  little  that  he  ever 
meditated  anywhere,  in  all  his  life,  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  we  have 
no  heart,  we  confess  it  again,  to  speak  unkindly  of  him.  The  evil  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  did,  in  the  whole  of  his  fourscore  years  and  up- 
wards of  life,  was,  in  comparison  with  his  good  works,  but  as  the  dust 
m  the  haltakce.^BlackiooocTs  Magazine. 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE  OF  THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALExM. 

FROM  8ALATHI1L. 

The  fall  of  our  illustrious  and  unhappy  city  was  supernatural.  Th« 
destraotion  of  the  conquered  was  against  the  first  principles  of  the 
Som«n  policy,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  our  national  existence,  Rome 
kid  out  offers  of  peace,  and  lamented  our  frantic  determination  to  be 
undone.  But  the  decree  was  gone  forth  from  a  mightier  throne.  During 
tlie  latter  days  of  the  siege,  a  hostility,  to  which  that  of  man  was  as  the 
grain  of  sand  to  the  tempest  that  \\  drives  on,  overpowered  our  strength 
uhI  senses.  Fearful  shapes  and  voices  in  the  air — visions  startling  us 
^rom  oar  short  and  troubled  sleep — lunacy,  in  its  most  hideous  forms— 
radden  death,  in  the  midst  of  vigour — the  fury  of  the  elements  let  loose 
QpOQ  oar  unsheltered  heads — we  had  every  terror  and  evil  that  could 
■'^Kt  human  nature,  but  pestilence  ;  the  most  probable  of  all  in  a  city 
^wded  with  the  famishing,  the  deceased,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead, 
let,  though  the  streets  were  covered  with  the  unburied — though  every 
well  tod  trench  was  teeming — though  six  hundred  thousand  corpses  lay 
flQng  over  the  ramparts,  and  naked  to  the  sun — pestilence  came  not ;  if 
^  W  come,  the  enemy  would  have  been  scared  away.  But  the  ''  abomi 
lotion  of  desolation,"  the  pagan  standard,  was  fixed,  where  it  was  to 
KQuin  until  the  plough  passed  over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 

On  this  night,  this  fatal  night,  no  man  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow. 
Heaven  and  earth  were  in  conflict — meteors  burned  above  us ;  the  ground 
^ook  under  our  feet ;  the  volcano  blazed ;  the  wind  burst  forth  in  irre- 
iiitible  blasts,  and  swept  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  whirlwinds,  far  into 
the  desert  We  heard  the  bellowm^  of  the  distant  Mediterranean,  as  if 
i^  waters  were  at  our  sides,  swelled  by  a  new  deluge.  The  lakes  and 
'i^n  roared  and  inundated  the  land.  The  fiery  sword  shot  tenfold 
b«*  Showers  of  blood  fell.    Thunder  pealed  from  every  quarter  of  the 
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heavens.  Lightningfl,  immense  sheets^  of  an  intensity  of  auration  that 
turned  the  darkness  into  noon  day,  withered  eye  and  soul,  burned  from 
the  xenith  to  the  ground,  and  marked  its  track  by  the  forests  on  flame 
and  the  shattered  summits  of  the  hills. 

Defence  was  uuthought  of,  for  the  mortal  enemy  had  passed  frrim 
the  mind.  Our  hearts  quaked  for  fear;  but  it  was  to  see  the  '<  powers  of 
heaven  shaken."  All  cast  away  the  shield  and  spear,  and  crouched 
before  the  descending  judgment.  We  were  conscience  smitten.  Our 
cries  of  remorse,  anguish,  and  horror,  were  heard  through  the  roar  of  the 
storm.  We  howled  to  the  earth  to  hide  us ;  we  plunged  into  the  sepul- 
chres to  escape  the  wrath  that  consumed  the  living — we  would  have 
buried  ourselves  under  the  mountains. 

I  knew  the  cause,  the  unspeakable  cause,  and  knew  that  the  last  hour 
of  crime  was  at  hand.  A  few  fugitives,  astonished  to  see  one  man 
among  them  not  sunk  in  the  lowest  feebleness  of  fear,  came  around  me, 
and  besought  me  to  lead  them  to  some  place  of  safety,  if  such  were  now 
to  be  found  on  earth.  I  told  them  openly  that  they  were  to  die,  and 
counselled  them  to  die  on  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  temple.  They 
followed,  and  I  led  them  through  the  streets  encumbered  with  every 
shape  of  human  suffering  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah.  But  beyond 
that,  we  found  advance  impossible.  Piles  of  cloud,  whose  darkness  was 
palpable  even  in  the  midnight  in  which  we  stood,  covered  the  Holy  Hill. 
Impatient,  and  not  to  be  dilunted  by  any  thing  that  man  could  overcome, 
I  cheered  my  disheartened  band,  and  attempted  to  lead  the  way  up  the 
ascent.  But  I  had  scarcely  entered  the  cloud,  when  I  was  swept  down- 
ward by  a  gust  that  tore  the  rocks  in  flinty  showers  around  me.  Now 
came  the  last  and  most  wondrous  sign  that  marked  the  fate  of  rejected 
Israel. 

While  I  lay  helpless,  I  heard  the  whirlwind  roar  through  the  cloudy 
hill,  and  the  vapours  began  to  revolve.  A  pale  light,  that  of  the  risine 
moon,  quivered  on  their  edees,  and  the  clouds  rose,  and  rapidly  shaped 
themselves  into  forms,  and  battlements,  and  towers.  The  sound  of 
voices  was  heard  within,  low  and  distant,  yet  strangely  sweet.  Still  the 
lustre  brightened,  and  the  airy  buildings  rose,  tower  on  tower  and  bat- 
tlement on  battlement.  In  awe,  that  held  us  mute,  we  knelt  and  gazed 
on  this  more  than  mortal  architecture,  that  continued  rising  and  spread- 
ing, and  glowing  with  a  serener  light,  still  soft  and  silvery,  yet  to  which 
the  broadest  moonbeam  was  dim.  At  last  it  stood  forth  to  earth  and 
heaven,  the  colossal  image  of  the  first  temple,  of  the  buildines  raised  by 
the  wisest  of  men,  and  consecrated  by  the  visible  glory.  All  Jerusalem 
saw  the  image ;  and  the  shout,  that  in  the  midst  of  their  despair,  ascended 
from  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  told  what  proud  remembrancer 
were  there.  But  a  hymn  was  heard,  that  might  have  hushed  the  world 
beside.  Never  fell  on  my  ear,  never  on  human  sense,  a  sound  so  ma- 
jestic, yet  so  subduing;  so  full  of  melancholy,  yet  of  grandeur  and  com- 
mand. The  vast  portal  opened,  and  from  it  marched  a  host,  such  ax 
man  shall  never  see  but  once  again — the  guardian  angels  of  the  city  oi 
David !  They  came  forth  glorious,  but  with  wo  in  all  their  steps ;  th« 
Stars  upon  their  helmets  dim;  their  robes  stained;  tears  flowing  down 
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thftir  celestial  beauty — "Let  us  go  hence,"  was  their  song  of  sorrow. 
"Let  OB  go  heuoe/'  was  answered  by  the  sad  eqhoes  of  the  mountains 
"  Let  OS  go  henoe''  swelled  upon  the  night  to  the  farthest  limits  of 
the  land.  The  procession  lingered  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
thunder  pealed,  and  rose  over  the  expanse  of  heaven.  Their  chorus  war 
heard  stilly  magnificent  and  melancholy,  when  their  splendour  was  di* 
minished  to  the  brightness  of  a  star.  Then  the  thunder  roared  again— 
the  cloudy  temple  was  scattered  on  the  wind  and  darkness,  the  omen  of 
her  grave,  settled  upon  Jerusalem. 


AN  INFANT'S  SLEEP. 

Dr.  James  Wilson,  in  a  paper  upon  "  Affections  of  the  Heart,'^  read 
before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  London,  indulged  in  the  fol- 
lowing sweet  strain,  in  speaking  of  an  infant's  sleep : — "  So  motionless 
is  its  slumber,  that,  in  watching  it,  we  tremble,  impatient  for  some  stir 
or  sound  that  may  assure  us  of  its  life ;  yet  is  the  fancy  of  the  little 
sleeper  busy,  and  every  artery  and  every  pulse  of  its  frame  engaged  in 
the  work  of  growth  and  secretion.     Though  his  breath  would  not  stir  the 
smallest  insect  that  sported  on  his  lip — though  his  pulse  would  not  lift 
the  flower-leaf  of  which  he  dreamed,  from  his  bosom ;  yet,  following  this 
emblem  of  tranquillity  into  after-life,  we  see  him  exposed  to  every  climate 
—contending  with  every  obstacle — agitated  by  every  passion ;  and,  under 
these  various  circumstances,  how  different  is  the  power  and  degree  of  the 
heart's  action,  which  has  not  only  to  beat,  but  to  <beat  time,'  through 
every  moment  of  a  long  and  troubled  life !" 


IS  THERE  A  GOD? 


Look  at  ourselves.  Look  at  man ;  his  reason,  intelligence,  and  dis- 
coveries. Look  at  him  diving  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  calculating 
the  eelipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  noaking  the  elements  subservient 
to  his  interest  and  his  wants.  Look  at  his  capacities;  review  the  ten 
th(H)8an(i  arguments  that  daily,  nay  hourly  arise,  and  then  tell  mo  if 
^^re  is  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  a  God,  a  retributive  God,  does  rule  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm. — R.  Rikcer. 


Education  is  a  companion  which  no  misfortune  can  depress — no 
cnme  can  destroy — no  enemy  can  alienate — no  despotism  enslave.  At 
home,  a  friend — abroad,  an  introduction — in  solitude,  a  solace — ^and  in 
^iety,  an  ornament.  It  chastens  vice — it  guides  virtue — it  gives  at 
^^)  grace  and  government  to  genius — without  it,  what  is  Man?  A 
•plendid  slave — a  reasoning  savage ! 

B  « 
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TO  W.  H.  O.  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  AMIABLE  SISTER. 


Ob  t  WMp  aol  fcr  btr  who,  fIroM  nflHrisf  Mii  Mmirp 
Hath  fltd  to  tb«  «Um«  «f  eoatoat  aad  aoeord; 

WkoM  qpliii  1a  hMT«a  new  brlUlMw*  ■hall  borrow. 
Wot  Mtwd  wo  tbij  who  haro  diod  1a  tho  Lord. 


I  hATO  ileod  OA  tho  manihw  ud  avmrarod  1a  pitj, 
A»  mj  fritnd  tho  tall  ihlp  tnm mj  botom  btr^; 

TboAi^  A  Ibroit  ho  garo  Ibr  a  flo«rioliiBff  dtf, 
▲ad  hi^piaooa  galaod  §u  tho  ■o^xows  ho  loft. 

Uma  why  dMmId  wo  AioarA  o'or  tiio  doad  or  thodylAC, 
Who  aiookly  havo  bow'd  to  tho  ehaotoaias  rod. 

Who  flrom  gloom  to  tho  gardoaa  of  glory  aro  Ajriai^ 
From  aorrow  to  bUm  in  tho  oltj  of  God? 

Oa  oarth,  whoa  oar  doarly  loTod  fHoadi  aro  aq>lriBg 
To  ploaooroo  aad  oooiibrta  tiliat  lUb  may  bootow. 

Wo  i^ioloo,  oad  M  ohoorftiUy  aid  la  aoqalrlag; 
Wo  aro  ploMod  at  thoir  ploaoaroo,  oad  woop  for 
thoir  wo. 

noA  woop  Aot  that  oho*  for  tho  n^ttaroo  of  hoaroa, 
Bath  flod  to  tho  ellaios  of  eoAtoAt  aad  Moord; 


th«t  to  hor  tho  white  gamoat  io 
aro  thoy  who  havo  diod  ia  tho 


VorUooMd 


But  ii(j<rfoo  thai  tho  aorrows  of  Ufo  aro  now  oadod, 
That  aho  aotot  ahall  1^1  of  aflilctioa  tho  rod : 

That  wHh  aagola  hor  apirit  to  bliaa  hath  aanoadoi. 
To  dwoll  wHh  tho  Lamb  ia  tho  gardoa  of  Qod. 

im#loo  that,  with  aagola,  aflietioaa  eaa  ii*T«t 
Coaflao  hor  agaia  to  a  alumberlMi  bod ; 

▲ad  that  aho  ahall  dwoll  with  tho  Sariour  tar  ortr. 
Whoa  tho  laat  pool  of  thundor  ahall  wakoa  tho  dood. 

Qh,  thou  IHoad  of  my  hoart !  fkia,  fkia  woald  I  aorrov, 
Aad  miaglo  my  toara  with  ihino  owa  ia  oooori. 

If  doath  ooold  ao  light  firom  oteraity  borrow; 
Bat  Uoaaod  4ro\hoy  who  haro  diod  ia  tho  Laid. 

WoU,  woU  do  I  kaow  that  tho  hoart  of  a  brothor 
Caa  aoTor  roatraia  tho  oatpoariaga  of  lora^ 

Tho  ragrot  for  tho  looB  of  a  aiator  or  mothor— 
Bat  atill  ahoald  r^oiao  that  thoy'ro  aagola 

MlLTOBO 


WHAT  IS  THAT,  MOTHER? 

AT  nn  BAT.  ««>■«>  w.  MUirn. 


WBATiathal,aMtkorf 

Tholork,myehiM! 
Tho  AMira  haa  bat  Jaat  lookod  oat^  aad  aaiUod, 
Whoa  ho  atarta  tnm  hia  hamblo,  inmj  aoat» 
Aad  ia  ap  aad  away,  arith  tho  dow  oa  hia  broul, 
Aad  a  hyma  ia  hia  hoart,  to  yoa  paro,  bright  ^hora. 
To  warblo  it  oat  ia  hia  Makor'a  oar. 
£Tor,  my  ohild,  bo  thy  aiora'a  firat  laya 
Taaod,  liko  tho  lark'a^  to  tlgr  Makor'a  pralao. 

What  ia  that,  mothorf 

nMdoTo^myaoa! 
Aad  that  low,  awoot  toIoo,  liko  a  wldow'a  moaa, 
la  flowiag  oat  tnm  bar  goatio  broaat, 
Coaalaat  aad  paro,  by  that  loaoly  aool^ 
Aa  tho  waTO  ia  poarod  firom  aomo  ozyatal  ar^ 
fl\»r  hor  diataat  doar  oao'a  (|alek  ratara. 
■tot,  my  aoa,  bo  thoa  liko  tho  doTO^ 
Ia  firioAdthip  ■•  fotthfU,  aa  ooAataat  Ia  Ioto. 


What  la  that,  AMtkorr 

Thooaflo,b^! 
Ploadly  oarcorlog  hia  ooarao  of  joy, 
Firai,  Ia  hia  owa  moaataia  Tigoar  rolyiag; 
Broaatlag  tho  dark  atorai,  tho  rod  bolt  dofytaf. 
Hia  wlAg  OA  tho  wlAd,  aad  hia  oyo  ia  tho  aaa. 
Ho  aworroa  aot  a  hair,  bat  boara  oaward,  ri^  i 
Boy,  may  tho  oaglo'a  flight  oror  bo  thiao, 
OAward aad  apward, aad  trao  totho  IlAAi 

What  la  that,  mothorf 

Tho  fwaa,  my  loro  I 
Ho  ia  floatlag  dowa  flrom  hia  aatlro  grora. 
No  loTod  OBO  aow,  ao  aoatliag  aigh. 
Ho  ia  floatiag  dowa  by  hiaiaolf  to  dio ; 
Doath  darkoaa  hia  oyo,  aaplamoa  hia  wlaf^ 
Tot  hia  awootoot  aoag  ia  tho  laat  ho  daga. 
Lira  00,  my  lovo,  that  whoa  doath  ahall 
Swaaliko  aad  awoot,  it  may  waft  thoa 


FEMALE  FAITH. 


BBS  loTod  yoa  whoa  tho  aaaay  Ughl 
Of  blim  waa  oa  yoar  brow ; 

That  MiM  haa  aaak  la  aorrow'a  alght, 
Aad  yot  aho  loToa  yoa  aow. 

Bho  lovad  yoa  whoa  yoar  joyoaa  toao 
Taaght  oroiy  hoart  to  thrill: 

TVtawootaoaa  of  that  toagao  ia  goao, 
Aad  yatabf  lovoa  yoa  atiU. 


8ho  loTod  yoa  whoA  yoa  proadlj 

Tlio  gayaat  of  tho  gay ! 
That  prido  tho  blight  of  timo  haa 

UaUko  hor  loro,  away. 


8ho 


tto  loTod  yoa  whoa  yoar  homo  aad 
Of  fortaao'a  amllo  ooaM  booat; 
bo  aaw  that  aailo  dooay— dopart  - 
Aad  thoa  aho  lorod  y»a  mosk. 


THB  BROEEN-HBARTBI)«  el 


THE  BROKEN-HEARTED 

I  HA1/B  seen  the  infant  sinking  down,  like  a  stricken  flower^  to  the 
nave — the  strong  man  fiercely  breathing  out  his  soul  upon  the  field  of 
battle — the  miserable  convict,  standing  upon  the  scaffold,  with  a  deep 
carse  quivering  on  his  lips — I  have  viewed  death,  in  all  its.  forms  of 
darkness  and  vengeance,  with  a  tearless  eye — but  I  never  could  look  on 
woman,  young  and  lovely  woman,  fadine  away  from  the  earth  in  beauti- 
ful and  uncomplaining  melancholy,  witnout  feeling  the  very  fountains 
of  life  turned  to  tears  and  dust.  Death  is  always  terrible — but  when  a 
form  of  angel  beauty  is  passing  off  to  the  silent  land  of  the  sleepers,  the 
heart  feels  that  something  lovely  in  the  universe  is  ceasing  from  exist- 
ence, and  broods,  with  a  sense  of  utter  desolation,  over  the  lonely 
thoughts,  that  come  up,  like  spectres  from  the  grave,  to  haunt  our  mid- 
night musings. 

Two  years  ago,  I  took  up  my  residence,  for  a  few  weeks,  in  a  country 
village  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  England.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  lovely  girl,  apparently  about  seventeen  vears 
of  ajge.  She  had  lost  the  idol  of  her  pure  heart's  purest  love,  and  the 
shadows  of  deep  and  holy  memories  were  resting  like  the  wings  of  death 
upon  her  brow.  I  first  met  her  in  the  presence  of  the  mirthful.  She 
was  indeed  a  creature  to  be  worshipped— her  brow  was  garlanded  with 
the  young  year's  sweetest  flowers — her  yellow  locks  were  hanging  beau- 
tifully and  low  upon  her  bosom — and  she  moved  through  the  crowd  with 
such  a  floating  and  unearthly  grace,  that  the  bewildered  gaser  almost 
looked  to  see  her  fade  away  into  the  air,  like  the  creation  of  some  plea- 
sant dream.  She  seemed  cheerful,  and  even  gay,  vet  I  saw  that  her 
gayety  was  but  the  mockery  of  her  feelings.  She  smiled,  but  there  was 
something  in  her  smile,  which  told  that  its  mournful  beauty  was  but 
the  bright  reflection  of  a  tear— and  her  eyelids,  at  times,  dosed  heavily 
down,  as  if  struggling  to  repress  the  tide  of  agony  that  was  bursting  up 
from  her  heart's  secret  urn.  She  looked  as  if  she  could  have  left  the 
scene  of  festivity,  and  gone  out  beneath  ^he  quiet  stars,  and  laid  her 
forehead  down  upon  the  fresh,  sreen  earth,  and  poured  out  her  stricken 
Boul,  gush  after  gush,  till  it  mingled  with  the  eternal  fountain' of  life 
and  purity. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  that  sweet  rirl  gave  me  her  confidence, 
and  I  became  as  her  brother.  She  was  wasting  away  bv  disease.  The 
«mile  upon  her  lip  was  fainter,  the  purple  veins  upon  her  cheek  grew 
▼i  Bible,  and  the  cadences  of  her  voice  became  daily  more  weak  and  tre- 
mulous. On  a  quiet  evening  in  the  depth  of  June,  I  wandered  out  with 
ber  a  little  distance  in  the  open  air.  It  was  then  that  she  first  told  mo 
the  tale  of  her  passion,  and  of  the  blight  that  had  come  down  like  mil- 
dew upon  her  life.  Love  had  been  a  portion  of  her  existence.  Its  ten- 
drils had  been  twined  around  her  heart  in  its  earliest  yean,  and  when 
^ey  were  rent  away,  they  left  a  wound,  which  flowed  till  all  the  sprinn 
of  her  soul  were  blood.     '^  I  am  passing  away/'  sud  she,  ^'and  it  shomd 
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be  8C.  The  winds  have  gone  over  my  life,  and  the  bright  buds  of  hop^ 
and  the  sweet  blossoms  of  passion  are  scattered  down,  and  lie  withering 
in  the  dust,  or  rotting  away  upon  the  chill  waters  of  memory.  And  yet 
I  cannot  go  down  among  the  tombs  without  a  tear.  It  is  hard  to  take 
leave  of  the  friends  who  love  me — it  is  very  hard  to  bid  farewell  to  these 
dear  scenes,  with  which  I  have  held  communion  from  childhood,  and 
which,  from  day  to  day,  have  caught  the  colour  of  my  life,  and  sympa- 
thized with  my  joys  and  sorrows.  That  little  grove,  where  I  have  so 
often  strayed  with  my  buried  love,  and  where,  at  times,  even  now,  the 
sweet  tones  of  his  voice  seem  to  come  stealing  around  me  till  the  whole 
air  becomes  one  intense  and  mournful  melody — that  pensive  star,  which 
we  used  to  watch  in  its  early  rising,  and  on  which  my  fancy  can  still 
picture  his  form  looking  down  upon  me  and  beckoning  me  to  his  own 
bright  home— every  flower,  and  tree,  and  rivulet,  on  which  the  memory 
of  our  early  love  has  set  its  undying  seal,  has  become  dear  to  me,  and 
I  cannot,  without  a  sigh,  dose  my  eyes  upon  them  for  ever.'' 

I  have  lately  heard,  that  the  beautiful  girl  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  ij 
dead.  The  dose  of  her  life  was  calm  as  the  falling  of  a  quiet  stream — 
gentle  as  the  sinking  of  the  breeze,  that  lingers  for  a  time  around  a  bed 
of  withered  roses,  and  then  dies,  '<  as  'twere  from  very  sweetness." 

It  cannot  be  that  earth  is  man's  only  abiding  place.     It  cannot  be 
that  our  life  is  a  bubble  cast  up  by  the  ocean  of  eternity,  to  float  a  mo* 
ment  upon  its  waves  and  sink  into  darkness  and  nothingness.     Else  why 
is  it,  that  the  high  and  glorious  aspirations,  which  leap  like  angels  from 
the  temple  of  our  hearts,  are  for  ever  wandering  abroad,  unsatisfied! 
Why  is  it,  that  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud  come  over  us,  with  a  beauty 
that  is  not  of  earth,  and  then  pass  off  and  leave  us  to  muse  upon  their 
faded  loveliness  ?     Why  is  it,  that  the  stars,  which  ''  hold  their  festival^ 
around  the  midnight  throne,"  are  set  above  the  grasp  of  our  limited  fa^ 
cultiei — ^for  ever  mocking  us  with  their  unapproachable  glory  ?     And^ 
finally,  why  is  it,  that  bright  forms  of  human  beauty  are  presented  ta 
our  view  and  then  taken  from  us — ^leaving  the  thousand  streams  of  our 
affections  to  flow  back  in  an  Alpine  torrent  upon  our  hearts  ?     We  ar«^ 
bom  for  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  earth.     There  is  a  realm  where 
the  rainbow  never  fiides,  where  the  stars  will  be  spread  out  before  nm 
like  the  islands  that  slumber  on  the  ooean,  and  where  the  beautiful 
beings,  which  here  pass  before  us  like  visions,  will  stay  in  our  presence 
for  ever.     Bright  creature  of  my  dreams,  in  that  realm  I  shall  see  thee 
again  I     Even  now  thy  lost  image  is  sometimes  with  me.     In  the  myste* 
nous  silence  of  midnight,  when  the  streams  are  glowing  in  the  light  of 
the  many  stars,  that  image  comes  floating  upon  the  beam,  that  lingers 
around  my  pillow,  and  stands  before  me  in  its  pale  dim  loveliness,  till 
its  own  quiet  spirit  sinks  like  a  spell  from  heaven  upon  my  thoughts, 
and  the  grief  of  years  is  turned  to  dreams  of  blessedness  and  peace. 

Woman. — How  continually,  in  retirement  and  in  the  world,  is  the 
lesson  of  submission  forced  upon  woman.  To  suffer,  and  be  silent  under 
•ufferings,  seems  the  greatest  command  she  has  to  obey ;  while  man  is 
allowed  to  wrestle  with  calamity^  and  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  struggle 
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The  ear  of  yietoiy,  the  phime,  the  wreath, 
Defend  not  from  the  boU  of  fate  the  brare ; 
Ko  note  the  clarion  of  renown  can  breathe 
T"  alarm  the  long  night  of  the  lonelj  grare, 
Or  eheek  the  headlong  hute  of  time'i  o'erwhelming  ware. 

Db.  Bbattix. 

Okob  mote  kcih  the  earth  completed  her  eirenit  round  the  bnniuig 
md  krilliiiit  Inminmij  of  hesven.  The  wheels  of  time  still  roll  on,  and 
buy  ererj  moneBi  in  the  dnst  the  wreeks  of  former  revolutions.  The 
monuments  of  art  and  genius,  the  temples  of  amUtion,  pride  and  Tanitj 
every  moment  spring  up  and  are  hurled  to  the  earth  in  the  path  of 
man,  and  serve  to  remind  him  of  the  mutability  of  all  human  greatness 
and  all  human  grandeur.  To  him  how  pregnant  with  instruction  are 
the  wrecks,  and  ruins,  and  revolutions  of  time.  They  arc  the  oracles 
of  ages — they  speak  like  a  trumpet  from  the  tomb.  They  speak  with 
a  voice  of  thunder  to  the  heart — a  voice  more  impressive  than  the  tongue 
of  Tully,  more  symphonious  than  the  harp  of  Homer,  more  picturesque 
than  the  pencil  of  Apelles.  I  feel  in  my  soul  the  grandeur  of  my 
exalted  theme.  I  see  the  venerable  shade  of  Time,  as  he  stands  for  a 
moment  on  the  pedestal  of  years ;  his  white  locks  streaming  in  the 
irinds  of  winter,  and  his  aged  hand  pointing  to  the  ruins  of  empires,  and 
his  trembling  form  bending  over  the  tombs  of  oriental  genius,  where  the 
lamp  of  glory  still  bums  and  the  light  of  immortality  streams. 

Roll  back  the  billowy  tide  of  time  1 — unroll  the  mouldering  record  of 
ages !  What  scenes  are  presented  to  the  startled  imagination  of  man. 
He  beholds  his  own  destiny,  and  the  doom  of  his  noblest  achievements. 
He  builds  the  colossal  temple  of  his  renown — he  dedicates  it  to  other 
ages — it  stands  on  a  rock,  and  bathes  its  high  battlements  in  the  blue 
clouds  of  heaven ;  but,  behold,  triumphant  time  hurls  it,  with  all  its 
grandeur,  to  the  dust.  So  it  is  with  man  himself,  whose  hpt  and  hurried 
existence  precipitates  the  hour  of  his  own  dissolution.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  empires  of  the  earth — they  rise,  flourish,  and  pass  away,  as  if  they 
Iwd  never  been.  Where  now  is  ancient  Egypt^  the  land  of  science  and 
ttacred  recollections  ?  Where  are  her  thousands  of  cities,  her  Thebes,  her 
Alemphis,  her  oracle  of  Ammon  ?  The  red  arm  of  the  Goth  and  the 
Vanoal  hath  levelled  them  with  the  dust ;  the  serpent  now  inhabits  the 
temple  where  the  worshipper  once  bent  the  knee  of  adoration — ^the 
oracle  has  been  silent  for  ages,  and  the  priestess  long  since  fled  from  her 
fidling  shrine.  And  where  are  the  doud-capt  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
^<mder  of  the  world?  Alas !  they  still  stand,  a  mournful  monument  of 
liuman  ambition.  But  where  are  the  kings  who  planned,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  miserable  slaves  who  erected  them  ?  Gone  down  to  the  grave ; 
tlie  rank  weed  waves  over  the  sepulchre  of  their  mouldering  bones 
And  such  shall  be  thr  fate  of  those  pyramids  which  .have  stood  for 
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Ages  as  the  beacons  of  misgoided  ambition ;  the  ware  of  time  shall  roll 
orer  them  and  bury  them  for  ever  in  the  general  mausoleum  of  ages. 

And  have  all  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  world  thus  yielded  to  the 
rictorious  tooth  of  time?  Oo  seek  an  answer  amid  the  wrecks  of 
Palmyra,  Balbec,  and  Jerusalem.  Behold,  the  city  of  Ood  hath  fallen — 
through  her  tottering  temples  and  ruined  battlements  the  shade-bom 
beetle  wheels  his  dreary  flight,  and  the  roaring  lion  of  the  desert  hath 
mode  his  lair  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour.  The  musing  traveller  in 
vain  searches  for  the  splendid  temple  of  Solomon ;  its  crumbling  columna 
are  beneath  his  feet ;  its  sublime  imagery  is  pictured  in  the  landscape 
of  imagination,  but  the  glory  of  the  world  hath  departed  for  ever.  Oh, 
where  are  the  millions  of  once  active  beings  who  inhabited  the  sacred 
oity,  and  whose  vcnoes  once  made  the  temple  vocal  with  the  songs  of 
praise  ?  Alas,  they  are  lost  amid  the  undistinguishable  wrecks  of  time. 
Their  bones  are  U^hing  on  their  native  hills,  even  more  desolate  than 
their  once  celebrated  city. 

Time,  like  death,  is  an  impartial  conqueror.   The  monuments  of  genius 
and  the  arts  fall  alike  before  him  in  the  path  of  his  irresistible  might 
He  hath  uprooted  the  firm  foundation  of  ereatness  and  grandeur ;  nor 
less  hath  he  desolated  the  gardens  of  oriental  genius.    Methinks  I  see  him 
pointing  with  triumph  to  the  tottering  temples  of  Greece,  and  smiling 
at  the  ruins  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  homes  of  that  illustrious  philoso- 
pher who  gave  learning  to  the  imperial  son  of  Philip,  and  where  Solon 
and  Lycurgus  gave  laws  to  the  world.     But  these  cities  are  in  ruins ; — 
their  philosophers  are  dumb  in  death ;  \he  Academy,  the  Porch,  and  the 
Lyceum  no  longer  resound  with  the  doctrines  of  Hato,  Zeno,  and  theii 
illustrious  competitors.     Their  fame  alone  has  survived   the  general 
wreck.     What  a  lesson  is  this  for  the  growing  empire  of  the  earth! 
Greece,  the  glory  of  the  world,  the  bright  luminary  of  learning,  liberty, 
and  laws,  prostrate  in  the  dust ;  her  light  of  genius  and  the  arts  quenched 
in  the  long  night  of  time  >  her  philosophers,  heroes,  statesmen,  and 
poets  mingling  with  the  fragments  of  her  fallen  grandeur  1     Go  to 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and  ask 
the  story  of  her  renown,  the  story  of  her  dissolution.    Alas,  that  temple 
hath  long  since  dissolved  in  a  flood  of  flame,  and  the  last  echo  of  that 
oraele  hath  died  on  the  lips  of  .^lus.    But  she  fell  not  before  the  flam- 
ing sword  of  Mahomet  without  a  struggle.     It  was  the  last  expiring 
struggle  of  a  brave  and  illustrious  race,  and  her  fall  was  like  that  of  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes — she  was  recognised  alone  by  the  fragments  of  her 
renown.    When  the  conquering  arm  of  Rome  spread  the  imperial  banner 
above  her  walls,  her  literature  and  learning  survived  the  fall ;  but  when 
the  second  time  she  fell  beneath  the  Tartar  horde,  the  last  gleam  of 
Grecian  glory  was  extinguished  in  Byzantium's  tomb. 

Mournful  to  the  mind  of  man  are  the  records  of  departed  greatness. 
Where  is  the  imperial  city  of  the  Csssars,  the  once  proud  mistress  of  a 
subjugated  world  ?  She  lies  low,  but  still  mighty,  in  the  dust.  Methinks 
J  am  seated  amid  the  melancholy  ruins  of  Rome.  Around  me  are 
strewed  the  crumbling  fragments  of  other  ages,  and  before  me  are  the 
tumbling  temples  once  hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  the  C»sar8.     But 
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irhore  is  the  onttage  of  Bomulos,  the  golden  palace  of  Nero,  and  the  slirine 
of  Apollo  and  rhe  Mosea  ?  They  are  mingling  with  the  wrecks  of  other 
timet.  And  where  is  the  great  Roman  Forum,  in  which  the  thundem 
of  Cicero's  eloonenoe  once  struck  terror  to  tyrants  ?  There  the  shepherd 
boj  roams,  ana  the  fleecy  flocks  now  feed.  There,  where  the  tribunal 
and  the  rostrum,  the  (jomitium  and  the  Cura  once  stood,  the  lean  lisard 
now  crawls,  and  the  rank  grass  wares  in  the  night-breese.  Those  walls 
are  now  silent,  where  the  tongue  of  Tully  once  thundered  and  the  ap- 
planse  of  listening  senators  reverberated.  And  where  is  that  stupendous 
pile,  the  CoUiseum,  which  stood  in  ancient  davs  like  a  mountain  of 
marble,  and  where  the  stronffHurmed  gladiator  oled  and  the  untamed 
tigers  of  the  forest  died  ?  B^old  it  stands  tottering  in  decay,  but  the 
thousaads  of  spectators  have  departed,  and  the  thunders  of  applause  have 
died  in  echoes  along  the  ruined  arches.  The  red  sun  goes  down  and 
sheda  its  last  ray  upon  its  gray  battlements,  and  the  meUow  moonbeam 
glimmers  through  the  ivy-crowned  walls  and  gloomy  galleries.  The 
footsteps  of  the  solitary  traveller  now  echo  alone  where  the  mighty 
Csssars  once  applauded  and  the  clash  of  the  combat  sounded.  But  is 
this  all  1  Alas,  Rome  is  eloquent  in  ruins — ^the  city  of  the  seven  hills  is 
strewed  with  the  fragments  of  other  ages.  Oo  muse  over  the  fallen  forums 
of  Trajan,  Nerva,  and  Domitian — a  few  pillars  of  Parian  marble  alone 
remain  to  tell  the  world  that  they  once  have  been.  Gk>  and  gaze  on  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  CsMars— -descend  into  the  catacombs,  and 
ruminate  amid  the  bleaching  bones  of  the  early  Christians,  persecuted 
by  the  demon  of  superstition  even  to  death.  Gro  climb  the  lofty  towers 
of  Rome,  and  sun'ey  the  melancholy  mementos  of  other  times  and  other 
men.  And  was  this  the  mighty  Rome  that  once  stood  against  the 
legions  of  Carthage,  led  on  by  the  victorious  Hannibal  ?  It  is  the  same, 
though  &llen.  And  where  is  Carthage  ?  Buried  in  the  vortex  of  obli- 
vion. Could  the  shades  of  the  immortal  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil 
revisit  the  earth  and  stray  through  those  scenes  which  they  have  immor- 
talized in  song  and  eloquence,  how  would  they  be  struck  with  the  muta- 
bility of  all  human  grandeur  I 

0  Time,  mighty  is  the  strength  of  thy  arm !     The  wonders  of  the 
world  have  &lleu  before  thee.     Witness,  yo  walb  of  Babylon,  covered 
with  aerial  gardens,  and  thou  great  statue  of  Olympian  Jove  I    The  most 
celebrated  cities  of  antiquity  have  been  buried  by  the  irresistible  waves  of 
time.     Gk>  read  an  example  in  the  fate  of  Syracuse^  the  city  of  Archi- 
medes, whose  single  arm  repelled  the  hosts  of  Rome,  and  dared  to  move 
the  world  if  he  might  have  foundations  for  his  feet     That  splendid  city 
is  in  ruins — ^her  philosopher  sleeps  in  the  dust;  and  where  are  his 
mighty  engines  of  war  ?     They  are  swept  from  the  recollection  of  man. 
do  and  read  another  example,  in  the  fate  of  far-famed  Troy.     Seek  there 
for  the  pdaces  of  Priam,  once  illumined  with  the  smiles  of  the  fickle 
thcnigh  oeautiful  Helen,  for  whom  Sparta  fought  and  Troy  fell.     Alas, 
^ose  palace  halls  are  silent,  and  the  towers  of  Ilion  lie  level  with  the 
^Uat.    Old  Priam  hath  long  since  departed  from  the  earth,  and  the 
C^ves  of  Paris  and  his  paramour  are  unknown.     The  mighty  Hector, 
^^H>|  the  brave  antagonist  of  Achilles,  is  no  more.    The  glory  of  the 
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house  of  Priam  hath  departed  forever.  The  invadeni  and  the  invaded 
•leep  .together  in  the  common  mausoleum  of  time ;  and  their  deeds  live 
only  in  the  tide  of  Homer's  song. 

Such  are  a  few  instances  of  the  rayaffes  of  time.  Nor  less  hath  our 
own  loved  land  heen  the  scene  of  desolation.  Here  may  he  seen  the 
ruins  of  an  Indian  empire^  more  extended  than  the  empires  of  the  East; 
and  though  they  were  the  children  of  the  forest,  and  though  they  left 
no  monuments  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  poesy,  yet  great  were  they  in 
their  fall,  and  sorrowful  is  the  story  of  their  wrongs.  They  once  had 
cities,  but  where  are  they  ?  They  are  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They*  had  their  temple  of  the  sun,  but  the  sanctuary  is  broken  down, 
and  the  beams  of  the  deified  luminary  extinguished.  It  is  true,  they 
worshipped  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  Gknius  of  storms  and  darkness ; 
the  sacred  pages  of  revelation  had  never  been  unrolled  to  them ;  the 
gospel  of  the  Saviour  had  never  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  poor  children 
of  the  forest.  They  heard  the  voice  of  their  God  in  the  morning  breeze ; 
they  saw  him  in  the  dark  cloud  that  rose  in  wrath  from  the  west ;  they 
acknowledged  his  universal  beneficence  in  the  setting  sun,  as  he  sank  to 
his  burning  bed.  Here  another  race  once  lived  and  loved — here,  along 
these  shores,  the  council-fire  blazed,  and  the  war-whoop  echoed  among 
their  native  hills ;  here  the  dark-browed  Indian  once  bathed  his  manly 
limbs  in  the  river,  and  his  light  canoe  was  seen  to  glide  over  his  own 
loved  lakes.  Centuries  passed  away,  and  they  still  roved  the  undisputed 
masters  of  the  western  world.  Bat  at  length  a  pilgrim  bark,  deep- 
freighted  from  the  East,  came  darkening  on  their  shores.  They  yielded 
not  their  empire  tamely,  but  they  could  not  stand  against  the  sons  of 
light — they  fled.  With  slow  and  solitary  steps,  they  took  up  their 
mournful  march  to  the  West,  and  yielded  with  a  broken  heart  their  na- 
tive hills  to  another  race.  They  left  their  homes,  and  the  graves  of 
their  fathers,  to  explore  western  woods,  where  no  human  foot  had  ever 
trod,  and  no  human  eye  ever  penetrated.  From  time  to  time,  they  have 
been  driven  back,  and  the  next  remove  will  be  to  the  bosom  of  the 
stormy  Pacific.  Unhappy  children ! — the  tear  of  pity  has  been  shed 
over  your  wrongs  and  your  sufferings.  What  bosom  bat  beats  with 
sympathy  over  the  mournful  story  of  their  woes.  As  a  race  of  men, 
they  are  fast  fading  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  ere  many  centuries 
shall  have  passed,  they  will  have  been  swept  from  the  annals  of  ages. 
Ere  long,  the  last  yrme  of  the  West  will  roll  over  them,  and  their  deeds 
only  live  in  the  traditions  they  shall  have  left  behind  them.  The  march 
of  mind  hath  been  to  them  the  march  to  the  grave.  Every  age  they 
have  rapidly  declined,  and  a  lingering  remnant  is  now  left  to  sigh  over 
the  ruins  of  their  empire  and  the  memory  of  their  brave  progenitors. 
The  golden  harvest  now  waves  over  the  tombs  of  their  fallen  fathers^  and 
the  forest  that  once  echoed  to  the  war-dance  is  now  covered  with  the 
rising  city.  Where  the  wigwam  once  stood,  the  tall  temple,  dedicated 
to  God,  now  glitters  in  the  setting  sun;  and  the  river,  unrippled  but  by 
ihe  Indian  canoe,  is  now  white  with  the  sails  of  commerce.  And  when 
they  shall  have  passed  away — when  the  last  Indian  shall  have  stood 
upon  his  native  hills  in  the  West^  and  sha^i  have  worshipped  the  setting 
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Bun  for  the  last  time,  perhaps  some  youth  may  rove  to  the  green  mound 
of  Indian  sepulture,  and  ask  with  wonder  what  manner  of  beings  they 
were.  How  most  the  poor  child  of  the  forest  weep,  and  how  must  his 
heart  throb  with  auguish,  when  he  muses  on  the  ruins  of  his  race  and 
the  melancholy  destiny  of  his  children !  The  ploughshare  hath  passed 
oyer  the  bones  of  his  ancestors,  and  they  sleep  in  the  land  of  strangers, 
and  of  the  oonqaerora  of  their  dying  race.  Methinks  I  see  the  stately 
Indian,  as  he  bends  from  the  brow  of  the  misty  mountain,  and  surveys 
with  a  swelling  heart  the  once  extended  limits  of  the  Indian  empire. 
The  grief  of  years  is  in  his  soul,  and  he  bends  his  knee  in  meek  snb- 
nifliion  before  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  cloads.  Unhappy  child  I — ^my 
floul  mooms  over  the  mined  hopes  of  yonr  lading  raoe. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  EXILES. 

The  Hungarian  exiles  have  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.     The  following  is  its  conclusion  : 

'^  Our  sons  have  poured  out  their  blood  on  the  battle-field ;  our  wives 
and  little  children  have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  persecuted, 
and  separated  from  each  other;  many  of  us  have  left  behind  fathers  and 
mothers  in  misery,  or  even  in  the  chains  of  tyrants ;  many  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  fate  of  those  dearest  to  them,  aud  to  none  of  us  is  it 
granted  to  lighten  our  grief  by  weeping  among  the  ruins  over  the  graves 
of  our  dear  couutry. 

''  Thus  do  we,  the  unfortunate,  come  to  happy,  free  America.  Ameri- 
cans !  you  have  already  shown  us  your  generous  sympathy.  The  en- 
couraging voice  of  that  sympathy  reached  us  over  the  sea,  and  the  warm 
grasp  of  American  hands  with  which  we  were  welcomed,  tells  us  that 
the  free  American  honours  the  free  Hungarian. 

"  Thank  vou,  for  this.  May  America  calmly  and  safely  advance  to  that 
greatness  which  Providence  has  appointed  for  her ! 

^' As  we  step  upon  your  hospitable  shores,  we  reach  to  you  our  hand  in 
hearty  greetings.  We  hope  for  a  friendly  return  ;  for  a  reception  such 
as  one  free  people  give  to  another.  We  count  upon  such  sympathies  as 
mast  exist  between  freemen  who  mutually  honour  each  other. 

«  We  come  to  you  to  seek  rest  here  from  the  labours  of  battle ;  to  find 
alleviation  for  our  sorrow  and  calamity ;  to  await  the  day  which  Provi- 
dence has  in  reserve  for  the  restoration  of  our  country. 

**  We  look  with  confidence  for  a  hospitable  reception  in  this  generous 
land,  that  may  prove  to  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  that  free  people  are 
closely  bound  to  each  other,  and  firmly  resolved  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
for  the  liberation  of  the  human  race  to  a  victorious  issue. 

"  Ood  save  America,  help  the  oppressed,  and  let  freedom  reign  through- 
out the  earth  I 

''May  the  day  soon  come  when  emancipated  Hungary  may  gratefully 
ntnm,  on  the  banks  of  the  free  Danube,  the  hospitality  so  fully  dis- 
pensed to  her  exiled  patriots  by  the  noble  Americans. 

''God  help  Hungary !  God  bless  America !  A  heartfelt  greeting  to 
&ee  America  from  the  exiled  patriots  of  Hungary !" 
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"I  BAVB  SEEN  AN  END  OF  ALL  PERFECTION." 

MB«.   8I00URNBT. 

I  HAVE  Been  a  man  in  the  glorr  of  his  days  and  the  pride  of  his 
Btrungth.  He  was  built  like  the.tiul  cedar  that  lifts  its  head  above  the 
forest-trees;  like  the  strong  oak  that  strikes  its  root  deeply  into  the 
earth.  He  feared  no  danger ;  he  felt  no  sickness ;  he  wondered  that 
any  should  groan  or  sieh  at  pain.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  like  his 
body ;  he  was  perplexed  at  no  intricacy ;  he  was  daunted  at  no  difficolty ; 
into  hidden  things  he  searohed,  and  what  was  crooked  he  made  plam. 
He  went  forth  fearlessly  upon  the  face  of  the  mighty  deep;  he  surveyed 
the  nations  of  the  earth;  he  measured  the  distances  of  the  stars,  and 
called  them  by  their  names ;  he  gloried  in  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  and  strove  to  search  even  into  what 
the  Almighty  had  concealed.  And  when  I  looked  on  him,  I  said, 
'<  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  I  how  noble  in  reason  1  how  infinite  in 
faculties !  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action, 
how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  V 

I  returned, — his  look  was  no  more  lofty,  nor  his  step  proud ;  his 
broken  frame  was  like  some  ruined  tower;  his  hairs  were  white  and 
scattered ;  and  his  eye  gazed  vacantly  upon  what  was  passing  around 
him.  The  vigour  of  his  intellect  was  wasted ;  and  of  all  that  he  had 
gained  by  study,  nothing  remained.  He  feared,  when  there  was  no 
danger ;  and  when  there  was  no  sorrow,  he  wept.  His  memory  was  de- 
cayed and  treacherous,  and  showed  him  only  broken  images  of  the 
fflory  that  was  departed.  His  house  was  to  him  like  a  strange  land,  and 
his  friends  were  counted  as  his  enemies ;  and  he  thought  himself  strong 
and  healthful,  while  his  foot  tottered  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  He 
said  of  his  son — "  He  is  my  brother;"  of  his  daughter,  "I  know  her 
not;"  and  he  inquired  what  was  his  own  name.  And  one  who  sup- 
ported his  last  steps  and  ministered  to  his  many  wants,  said  to  me,  as  I 
looked  on  the  melancholy  scene,  ''  Let  thine  heart  receive  instruction,  for 
thou  hast  seen  an  end  of  all  earthly  perfection." 

I  have  seen  a  beautiful  female,  treading  the  first  stages  of  youth  and 
entering  joyfully  into  the  pleasures  of  life.  The  glance  of  her  eye  was 
variable  and  sweet,  and  on  her  cheek  trembled  something  like  the  first 
blush  of  the  morning;  her  lips  moved,  and  there  was  narmony;  and, 
when  she  floated  in  the  dance,  her  light  form,  like  the  aspen,  seemed  to 
move  with  every  breeze.  I  returned, — but  she  was  not  in  the  dance ;  I 
sought  her  in  the  gay  circle  of  her  companions,  but  I  found  her  not 
Her  eye  sparkled  not  there-*— the  music  of  her  voice  was  silent — she  re- 
joiced on  earth  no  more.  I  saw  a  train,  sable  and  slow-paced,  who  bore 
sadly  to  an  open  grave  what  once  was  animated  and  beautiful.  They 
|mused  as  thev  approached,  and  a  voice  broke  the  awful  silence  :  '<  Mingle 
ashes  with  ashes,  and  dust  with  its  original  dust.  To  the  earth,  whence 
it  was  taken,  consign  we  the  body  of  our  sister.*'  They  covered  hex 
with  the  damp  soil  and  the  cold  dods  of  the  valley ;  and  tne  wormf 
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exowded  into  bei  silent  abode.  Tet  one  sad  mourner  lingered,  to  cast 
himself  upon  the  grave ;  and  as  he  wept,  he  said,  ''  There  is  no  beauty, 
or  grace,  or  loveliness,  that  continueth  in  man ;  for  this  is  the  end  of  fdl 
his  glory  and  perfection/' 

I  have  seen  an  infant  with  a  fair  brow,  and  a  frame  like  polished 
ivory.  Its  limbs  were  pliant  in  its  sports;  it  rejoiced,  and  again  it 
wept ;  but  whether  its  glowing  cheek  dimpled  with  smiles^  or  its  blue 
eye  was  brilliant  with  tears,  still  I  said  to  my  heart,  ^  It  is  beautiful." 
It  was  like  the  first  pure  blossom,  which  some  chierished  plant  has  shot 
forth,  whose  oup  is  filled  with  the  dew-drop,  and  whose  heart  reclines 
upon  its  parent  stem. 

I  again  saw  this  child  when  the  lamp  of  reason  first  dawaed  in  its 

mind.    Its  soul  was  sentle  and  peaceful ;  its  eve  spaikled  with  joy,  as 

it  looked  around  on  this  good  and  pleasant  world.    It  ran  swiftly  in  the 

▼ays  of  knowledge ;  it  bowed  its  ear  to  instruction ;  it  stood  like  a  lamb 

lefore  its  teachers.     It  was  not  proud,  or  envious,  or  stubborn ;  and  it 

had  never  heard  of  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world.     And  when  I 

looked  upon  it,  I  remembered  that  our  Saviour  had  said,  ''  Except  ye 

l)ecome  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

But  the  scene  was  changed,  and  I  saw  a  man  whom  the  world  called 

honourable,  and  many  waited  for  his  smile.     Thev  pointed  out  the  fields 

that  were  his,  and  taued  of  the  silver  and  gold  that  he  had  gathered ; 

they  admired  the  stateliness  of  his  domes,  and  extolled  the  honour  of 

his  family.     And  his  heart  answered  secretly,  ''  By  my  wisdom  have  I 

gotten  all  this;"  so  he  returned  no  thanks  to  God,  neither  did  he  fear 

or  serve  him.     And  as  I  passed  along,  I  heard  the  complaints  of  the 

hbonrers  who  had  reaped  down  his  fields,  and  the  cries  of  the  poor, 

whose  covering  he  had  taken  away ;  but  the  sound  of  feasting  and  revelry 

was  in  his  apartments,  and  the  unfed  beggar  came  tottering  from  his 

^.    But  he  considered  not  that  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  were  eon« 

tinoally  entering  into  the  ears  of  the  Most  High.    And  when  I  knew 

that  tus  man  was  once  the  teachable  child  that  I  had  loved,  the  beauti- 

^1  bfant  that  I  had  gased  upon  with  delight,  I  said  in  my  bitterness, 

"Have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection;"  and  I  laid  my  mouth  in  the 

dost. 


Home. — ^There  is  a  world  where  no  storms  intrude,  a  haven  of  safety 
^Qst  the  tempests  of  life.  A  little  world  of  joy  and  love,  of  inno- 
eenoe  and  tranquillity.  Suspicions  are  not  there,  nor  jealousies,  nor 
^hood  with  her  double  tongue,  nor  the  venom  of  slander.  Peace 
(ifthraoes  it  with  outspread  wings.  Plenty  broodeth  there.  When  a  man 
^tereth  it,  he  forgetteth  his  sorrows,  and  cares,  and  disappointments; 
^  openeth  his  heart  to  confidence,  and  to  pleasure  not  mingled  with 
Rnione.  This  world  is  the  well-ordered  home  of  a  virtuous  and  amia- 
woman. 


FoBOET  not  that  life  is  like  a  flower,  which  no  sooner  is  blown  than 
it  becins  to  wither. 
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FORGET-ME-NOT. 


**  TMx  iMastlfEil  little  flower,  eommonly  ealled '  For- 
gei-me-BOt»*  blooma  ia  Inxuriwit  profatioa  on  the 
gr%rm  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo."— Jouevaj.  or  a 

FUTATB  OsinX.KMAV. 

▲no  the  fkllea  wurlore'  tomhe. 

Where  heroet*  aehei  rot» 
▲  lorelj  Uttle  flower  there  Ueoa** 

The  fweet  *'ftniet»ae-Bot  i" 
It  Ihir  ead  beavtifbl  Kppnn, 
Thoagh  aowA  *mid  eMBicth 


There  mo,  whoee  mooId'riAff  aehei  lie 

Whece  htaaen  preailj  Mreep; 
When  giMed  eenleheou  aeek  the  07% 


Oh !  Ihect  to  gffM  tMUh  iAi 

I  that  hurt  with  I 


Mere  hoty  te  thM  Iheee  the  ipel 
Where  reet  the  wefriere'  bonei ; 

Thov^  marble  itetnes  mark  it  not* 
Ver  M^smeatal  etosee ; 


There  needs  no  senlptnnU  pile  to  tell 
Where  those  who  bled  fbr  freedom  ML 

Oh !  no— beneefli  her  sileat  peU 

Should  dark  obUTion  hide 
The  fond  remembnnees  of  ell 

We  hold  moot  deer  beside. 
The  flowers  npon  their  graves  fttM, 
That  their  reaesftbranoe  shoold  be  had. 

Their  flowerjr  epiltph  is  will 
Where  Natore's  fbotsteps  treadi 

Twas  needem's  sdrindiled  11^ 
Abov«lke  deaihlesedead; 
sipoiithai 


laskBo 

Mj  Ibeble  Itts— Ierav« 
Of  tender  grtef  this  one  1 

That  on  wkj  lewlj  graTO 
Theee  lorelf  flow'rets  mi^  i 
Planted  hj  tiioee  Hho  lored  me  here. 


THE  DREADFUL  DRAGON. 


ST  tm  xiLroBo  babd. 


teU  me  of  th' EgTPttu  asp. 

The  bite  of  wMoh  is  death. 
The  Ttetim  yielding  with  a  gasp 

His  hot  and  hurried  breath. 
The  Egyptian  qneen,  sajs  history. 

The  reptile  rile  applied; 
iind,  in  the  arms  of  agony, 

Yietorionsiydied. 

rtnty  tell  me  that  in  Italy, 

There  is  a  reptile  dread,* 
The  sting  of  whieh  is  agony. 

And  dooms  the  Tlstim  dead. 
But  H  is  said  that  mnale's  sonnd 

May  sooth  the  poisoned  part; 
Yea,  heal  the  gaUing.  justly  wonad. 

And  save  the  sinking  heart. 

They  tell  me  too,  of  serpents  rast^ 
That  crawl  on  Aftrio's  shore. 

And  swallow  men— historians  past 
Toll  US  of  ene  of  yore. 


Bat  there  is  yet  one  of  a  kind« 
More  fetal  than  the  whole. 

That  stings  the  body  and  the  miad,«- 
Yea,  doth  dbtoub  the  sonL 

'TIS  ftrand  almost  all  o'er  the  earth, 

SaTO  Turkey's  wide  domains^ 
And  there,  if  it  «'er  hath  a  birttt 

*Tis  kept  in  mercy's  chains. 
*Tis  found  in  onr  own  gardens  gaj, 

Ka  onr  own  flow*ry  flelds, 
DoTonring  erery  passing  day. 

Its  thowiands  at  its  meals. 

The  poisonous  renom  withers  youth, 

Bla«ts  character  and  health. 
All  sbik  before  it,— hope  and  truth. 

And  comforti  joy,  and  wealth. 
It  is  the  author  too  of  shame. 

And  never  fails  to  kill; 
Beader,  doet  thou  desire  the  name  r- 

The  SBBPENT  OF  THE  STILL. 


•  Tlie  Tuaatnla. 


A  FUNERAL  HYMN. 


IT  Smor  HBUB. 


Tbou  art  gone  to  tiie  graTO— but  we  will  not  deplore 


Though  sorrow  and  darknees  eaoompass  the  tomb; 
The  Sariour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before 

thee. 
And  Uie  lamp  of  his  lore  is  thy  guide  through  the 

gloum. 

Thoa  art  gone  to  the  graro— we  no  longer  behold  thee. 
Hot  tnad  the  rtn^  paths  of  the  world  by  tl^  side; 


But  Uie  wide  arms  of  memory  are  spread  us  •■! 

thee. 
And  sinners  may  hope  sinoe  the  Sinleas  hath  died 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  graro— and  its  mansion  Ibrsaki 
Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  doubt  lingered  long 
Bat  the  tanihine  of  Hearen  beamed  bright  on 

waking, 
And  the  soonl  whi(  1  thoa  heaid'st  was  tk'  aexafU 

soug. 


THE  JACKDAW.  6T 


THE  JACKDAW. 

Tom  Moore^  the  linen-draper,  of  Fleet  street,  standing  at  hiB  dooi 
one  day,  a  countryman  came  up  to  him  with  a  nest  of  Jackdaws,  and 
accosting  him,  said,  <<  Measter,  wool  ye  buoy  a  nest  of  daws  ?*'     ^^  No,  I 
don't  want  any  V     '<  Measter,  (replied  the  man,)  I'll  sell  cm  chape ;  ye 
shoU  have  the  whole  nest  for  noinpence."     ''  I  don't  want  'em,"  answered 
Tom  Moore,  ''  so  go  about  your  business."     As  the  man  was  walking 
away,  one  of  the  daws  p<^t  up  his  head,  and  cried,  '^  Mauk,  Mauk. 
^'  Damn  it,"  says  Moore, ''  the  bird  knows  my  name.    Halloo,  countryman, 
what  will  you  take  for  that  bird  ?"     '<  Whoy,  you  shall  have  it  for  three- 
pence."    Tom  Moore  bought  him,  had  a  cage  made,  and  hung  it  up  in 
the  shop.     The  journeymen  took  much  notice  of  the  bird,  and  would 
frequently  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  say,  *^  Who  are  you  ?  who 
are  you  ?     Tom  Moore  of  Fleet  street."     In  a  little  time,  the  jackdaw 
learnt  these  words,  and,  if  he  wanted  victuals  or  water,  he  would  strike 
bis  bill  against  the  cage,  turn  up  the  white  of  his  eye,  cock  his  head, 
and  cry,  ''  Who  are  you  I  who  are  you  !     Tom  Moore  of  Fleet  street, 
7om  Moore  of  Fleet  street."     Tom  Moore  was  fond  of  gaming,  and  often 
lost  great  sums  of  money.     Finding  his  business  neglected  in  his  ab* 
sence,  he  had  a  small  hazard-table  set  up  in  one  corner  of  his  dining- 
room,  and  invited  a  party  of  his  friends  to  play  at  it.     The  jackdaw 
}^  by  this  time  become  familiar,  his  cage  was  left  open,  and  he  hopped 
into  every  part  of  the  house ;  sometimes  he  got  into  the  dining-room, 
^here  the  gentlemen  were  at  play.     One  of  them  being  a  constant 
winner,  the  others  would  say,  "Damn  it,  how  he  nicks  'em  I"     The  bird 
learnt  these  words,  and,  adding  them  to  the  former,  would  call,  "  Who 
^e  yon  I  who  are  you !     Tom  Moore  of  Fleet  street,  damn  it,  how  he 
^ckis  'em."   Tom  Moore,  from  repeated  losses  and  neglect  of  business, 
^led  in  trade,  and  became  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet.     He  took  his  bird 
^tli  him,  and  lived  on  the  Master's  side,  supported  in  a  decent  manner. 
They  would  sometimes  ask,  "  What  brought  you  here  ?"  when  he  used  to 
lift  up  his  hands  and  answer,  "  Bad  company."     The  bird  learnt  these 
^Icewise,  and  at  the  end  of  the  former  words  would  say,  "  What  brought 
you  here  I"  and  (to  imitate  his  master)  lift  up  his  pinions  and  cry,  "  Bad 
^topany."    Some  of  Tom  Moore's  friends  died,  others  went  abroad,  and 
^^  removed  to  the  common  side  of  the  prison,  where  the  jail  distemper 
^^d  hroken  out.     He  caught  it ;  and  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  lying  on 
^  straw  bed,  the  bird,  (which  had  been  two  days  without  food  or  water,) 
^Ttxe  to  his  feet,  and  striking  his  bill  against  the  floor,  called  out,  "  Who 
»Te  you  !  who  are  you  !  Tom  Moore  of  Fleet  street.  Damn  it,  how  he  nicks 
^m!  What  brought  you  here?  Bad  company."  Tom  Moore,  whoattend- 
^  to  the  bird,  was  struck  with  his  words,  and,  reflecting  on  himself,  cried 
o^t,  <<  Good  God !  to  what  a  wretched  situation  am  I  reduced  I  My  father, 
when  he  died,  left  me  a  good  fortune  and  an  established  trade.   I  have 
tfKni  my  fortune,  ruined  my  business,  and  am  now  dying  in  a  lonesome 
jiil ;  and,  to  complete  all,  keeping  that  poor  thing  confined  without  %aj 
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9uppcr.    I'll  endeavonr  to  do  one  piece  of  justice  before  I  die,  by  setting 
bim  at  liberty."    He  made  sbift  to  crawl  from  tbe  straw  bed,  opened  the 
casement  and  out  the  bird  flew.     A  flight  of  jackdaws  from  the  Temple 
was  going  'over  the  jail,  and  Tom  Moore's  mixed  among  them.     The 
gardeners  were  then  laying  the  plants  of  the  Temple  gardens,  and  as 
often  as  they  placed  them  in  the  day,  the  jackdaws  polled  them  up  by 
niffht.    They  got  a  gun  and  attempted  to  shoot  some  of  them ;  but, 
being  cunning  birds,  uey  always  placed  one  as  a  watch  in  the  stump  of 
a  hoUow  tree,  who,  as  soon  as  the  gun  was  levelled,  cried,  '<  Mauk,  Blank," 
and  away  they  flew,  so  that  the  men  could  never  shoot  one  of  them. 
The  gardeners  were  advised  to  get  a  net,  'and,  the  first  night  it  was 
spread,  they  cauffht  fifteen.     Tom  Moore's  bird  was  among  them.     One 
of  the  men  took  tne  net  into  the  garret  of  an  uninhabited  house,  fastened 
the  door  and  windows,  and  turned  the  birds  loose.  '<  Now,"  says  he,  '<  you 
black  rascals.  Til  be  revenged  on  you."     Taking  hold  of  the  first  at 
hand,  he  twisted  his  neck,  and  throwing  him  down,  cries,  ''  There  goes 
one."     Tom  Moore's  bird,  which  had  hopped  upon  the  beam,  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  unobserved,  as  the  man  laid  hold  of  the  second, 
calls  out, ''  Damn  it,  how  he  nicks  'em  I"  The  man  dropped  the  bird  he 
had  in  his  hands,  and  turning  to  where  the  voice  came  from,  observed  the 
other  with  his  mouth  open,  and  called  out,  ''  Who  are  you !"  to  which 
the  bird  answered,  ''  Tom  Moore  of  Fleet  street."  '<  The  devil  you  are ! 
and  what  brought  you  here  ?"  Tom's  bird,  lifUng  up  his  pinions,  answer- 
ed, *'  Bad  company,  bad  company."     The  fellow,  frightened  almost  out 
of  his  wits,  opened  the  door,  ran  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house, 
followed  by  the  birds,  which  by  this  means  saved  their  lives  and  gained 
their  liberty. 


A  SISTER'S  LOVE. 

There  is  no  purer  feeling  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  human  aflfeetion, 
than  a  sister's  pure,  uncontaminated  love  for  her  brother.  It  is  unlike 
all  other  affection ;  so  disconnected  with  selfish  sensuality ;  so  feminine 
in  its  development,  so  dignified,  and  yet  withal,  so  fond,  so  devoted. 
Nothing  can  alter  it,  nothnig  can  suppress  it.  The  world  may  revolve, 
and  its  revolution  effect  changes  in  the  fortunes,  in  the  character,  and  in 
the  disposition  of  her  brother;  yet  if  he  wanfi,  whose  hand  will  so 
readily  stretch  out  to  supply  him  as  a  sister's  f  And  if  his  character  is 
maligned,  whose  voice  will  so  readily  swell  in  his  advocacy  1  Next  to 
a  mother's  unquenchable  love,  a  sister's  is  pre-eminent  It  rests  so  ex- 
olusivelv  on  the  tie  of  consanguinity  for  its  sustenance ;  it  is  so  wholly 
divestea  of  passion,  and  springs  from  such  a  deep  recess  in  the  human 
bosom,  that  when  a  sister  once  fondly  and  deeply  regards  her  brother, 
that  affection  is  blended  with  her  existence,  and  the  lamp  that  nourishei 
it  expires  only  with  that  existence.  In  all  the  annals  of  crime,  it  is  oon* 
sidered  anoihalous  to  find  the  hand  of  a  sister  raised  in  anger  against 
her  brother,  or  her  heart  nurturing  the  seeds  of  hatred,  envy,  or  rovenge 
in  regard  to  that  brother. 
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CHARACTER  OP  A  TRUE  FRIEND. 

CoNOERNiNO  the  man  you  call  your  friend ;  tell  mej  will  he  weep 
with  you  in  the  house  of  distress  ?  Will  he  faithfully  reprove  yon  to 
your  fiioe,  for  actions  which  others  are  ridiculing  and  censuring  behind 
Tonr  back  ?  Will  he  dare  to  stand  forth  in  your  defence,  when  detraction 
»  secretly  aiming  its  deadly  weapon  at  your  reputadon  f  Will  he  ac- 
knowledge you  with  the  same  cordiality,  and  behave  to  you  with  the 
same  friendly  attendon  in  the  company  of  your  superiors  in  rank  and 
fintone,  as  when  the  claims  of  pride  do  not  interfere  with  those  of 
friendship  f  If  misfortune  and  losses  should  oblige  you  to  retire  into  a 
wmUc  of  life*  in  which  you  cannot  appear  with  the  sanm  liberality  as 
formerly,  will  he  still  think  himself  happy  in  your  society,  and,  instead 
of  withdrawing  himself  from  an  unprofitable  connection,  take  pleasure 
in  professing  himself  your  friend,  and  cheerfully  assist  you  to  support 
the  burthen  of  your  afflictions  ?  When  sickness  shall  call  you  to  retire 
from  the  gay  and  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  will  he  follow  you  into  your 
gloomy  retreat,  listen  with  attention  to  your  '^  tale  of  symptoms,"  and 
administer  the  balm  of  consolation  to  your  fainting  spirits  ?  And  lastly, 
when  death  shall  burst  asunder  every  earthly  tie,  will  he  shed  a  tear 
upon  yonr  grave,  and  lodge  the  dear  remembrance  of  your  mutual  friend- 
•nipin  his  neartf 


THE  GAMBLER. 


Tm  first  principles  in  gambling  that  ever  my  mind  was  taught,  were 

i^ceived  in  taking  part  in  that  great  game,  which  the  inconsistency  of 

^'^  legislators  makes  lawful — ^I  mean  lotteries.    It  seems  unaccountably 

'^lure  to  me,  how  our  lawgivers — many  of  whom  are  ministers  of  the 

P^spsl,  and  all  of  whom  deprecate  gambling  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 

'JBiit  curses  with  which  society  is  afflicted ;  I  say,  it  seems  strange,  how 

^^■e  men  can  reconcile  to  their  consciences  and  to  their  preaching,  the 

AUnserous  nmbling  grants  they  have  made  and  are  making.     They 

^^^i  shridc  fh)m  allowing  the  petition  of  that  man  who  asked  liberty 

^'  establish  a  house  whire  cards  and  dice  might  be  used  in  games  of 

wmoe;  but  they  readily  grant  the  petition  of  a  set  of  individuals  to  con- 

^^^  the  whole  state,  or  country,  into  a  vast  gambling  place,  wherein  to 

play  that  game,  which  is  infinitely  more  ruinous  in  its  consequences  than 

lU  the  other  schemes  put  together. 

I  said  I  received  my  first  principles  of  gambling  from  dealing  in  lot- 
teries. I  reasoned  thus : — If  that  game  is  not  gambling,  and  if  that 
gune  is  not  unlawful,  in  which  we  stake  a  sum  of  money  and  depend 
iitogether  upon  chance  for  success  or  defeat ;  and  in  which  the  proba- 
Uily  is  mucn  against  us  of  our  getting  back  the  sum  we  ventured  out ; 
tod  where  there  is  but  a  more  possibility  of  receiving  mare  than  the 
sflBOont  staked ;  surely  then^  those  games,  in  which  the  chance  of  loss  is 
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emallcr,  and  which  require  skill  and  judgment  to  play,  cannot  be  gam 
bling — cannot  be  unlawful.     So  I  went  to  the  card-table  and  to  the  dice- 
box. 

I  remember  the  first  game  of  cards  that  I  ever  played.  I  wafl  sixteen 
years  old,  and  some  of  my  partners  were  aged  men }  men  who  were  old 
enough  to  be  my  father,  and  who  should  have  cufi^d  my  ears  and  sent 
me  home.  But  no—they  praised  my  dexterity  in  handling  the  card»— 
flattered  my  judgment,  and  taught  me  to  glory  in  my  skill.  Thus, 
while  they  made  rich  my  vanity,  they  made  wretchedly  poor  my  pockets. 
Greater  men  than  myself  may  with  equal  truth  advance  this  same  senti- 
ment. It  is  true  I  di(f  not  play  for  much ;  we  only  staked  a  small  sam, 
just  to  make  the  game  interesting  ;  we  scorned  to  cast  a  thought  on  the 
loss  and  gain ;  we  played  for  amusement,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money.  This  was  the  language  we  used  to  ourselves.  But  let  an  unin- 
terested observer  look  over  the  table  at  which  we  were  playing,  and 
watch  the  eagerness  with  which  the  stake  was  seized  when  won^  and  the 
working  countenances  of  the  losers,  and  perhaps  be  would  put  a  different 
construction  than  mere  amusement  on  the  deep  and  intense  interest 
each  individual  manifested.  The  truth  is,  profit  and  Ian  are  the  ruling 
spirits  at  a  game  of  cards  or  a  throw  of  dice.  I  know  not  which  of  the 
two  has  the  most  influence  to  keep  a  young  man  at  the  gaming  table. 
If  we  are  fortunate,  the  desire  is  awakened  for  more,  and  the  hope  en- 
couraged that  luck  is  on  our  side ;  perchance  we  pride  ourselves  on  our 
skill  in  the  game,  and  so  we  resolve  to  try  again  ;  and  if  we  are  unfor- 
tunate^  we  will  try  again  to  repair  our  loss — ''  luck  was  against  us ;'' 
'^  may  be  fortunate  next  time/'  and  a  thousand  reasons  the  devotee  of 
play  can  make  to  himself  for  trying  again. 

I  was  then  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  as  my  funds  failed  me,  I  had  re- 
course to  my  master's  drawer.  Dollar  after  dollar  of  his  money  went 
that  way,  without  bis  knowledge.  In  a  short  time  I  could  toss  my  slass 
of  spirit  and  whiff  my  cigar,  with  as  much  grace  as  the  most  finished 
gentleman ;  and  I  was  perfect  in  an  oath.  I  became  an  adept  in  play; 
and  soon  played  deeper  games.  Yet,  with  all  my  cunning  and  judg- 
ment, Dftany  a  midnight  has  seen  me  hurrying  home  with  a  heart  terribly 
heavy,  in  consequence  of  a  pocket  proportionably  light, 

I  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  on  mo  her  future  hopes 
rested.  Oftentimes  would  my  conscience  bitterly  reproach  me  for  my 
conduct,  when,  on  entering  the  house  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  I 
found  my  aeed  and  lone  nM>ther  sitting  up,  patiently  waiting  my  coming; 
and  when  she  expressed  her  fears  that  I  should  injure  my  health  by  too 
close  application  to  my  business — ^for  I  was  so  base  as  to  deceive  that 
fond  and  trusting  parent,  by  telling  her  that  business  of  the  store  kept 
me  away  from  home — and  when  she  advised  me  to  relax  a  little,  awfully 
did  my  heart  rise  up  against  me  and  reprove  my  wickedness;  and  again 
and  again  did  I  determine  to  forsake  the  *^  evil  ways''  that  I  had  been 
treading.  But  some  nights  I  won ;  and  then  an  intense  thirst  for  more 
led  me  back  to  the  table ;  and  other  nights  I  lost — ^and  then  I  would 
try  again,  to  make  it  up. 
,    Soon,  however,  was  that  widowed  heart  to  be  shattered  and  bleeding; 
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soon  was  it  t^  be  overflowed  with  the  gall  of  bitterness.  For  a  week  or 
more,  I  was  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  losing;  every  night  more  or  less.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  this  continued  ill  luck  affected  me  considerablji 
and  that  my  master's  drawer  had  to  suffer  by  it.  This  was  not  ail.  To 
drown  the  regret  experienced  on  account  of  my  losses,  I  had  recourse  to 
frequent  and  liberal  potations.  The  more  I  lost,  the  more  I  drank.  I 
had  often  deceived  my  mother,  who  frequently  detected  the  smell  of 
spirit  when  I  entered  the  room,  by  telling  her  I  had  been  working 
among  liquor  in  tbe  store.  For  a  while,  this  excuse  answered.  But. 
when  every  night  I  entered  the  room,  I  broi\ght  with  me  the  scent  of 
f^rituous  liquors,  her  suspioions  became  awakened.  Never — never  shul 
I  forget  the  hour — ^the  terrible  hour,  when  a  mother's  hopes  were  blasted, 
and  her  fond  heart  plunged  into  wo !  I  returned  from  the  gaming-table, 
at  a  late  hour,  past  midnight.  That  ni^t  I  had  been  unusually  unfor- 
tunate ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  drank  freely  and  became  much  ex- 
cited. To  have  seen  me  at  the  table,  shouting  and  drinking  and  sing- 
ing, one  would  have  thought  me  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  universe. 
My  purse  was  completely  drained,  and  I  played  on  tick.  But  in  my 
then  frame  of  mind,  money  was  no  object  to  me;  so  I  played  and  lost — 
played  and  lost— occasionaUy  raising  a  stake,  until  I  became  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt.  I  cared  not.  I  kept  on  my  riotous  course  of  shouting, 
swearing,  and  singing,  until  the  company  broke  up. 

My  mother  was  anxiously  waiting  for  me — and  ''  My  dear  son,  how 

flad  I  am  you  have  comeT'  went  to  my  heart  like  a  burning  arrow 
ly  excitement  had  not  worn  off,  and  I  saw  she  eyed  me  suspiciouslv : 
so  I  hurried  off  to  bed  as  quick  as  possible.     From  the  effects  of  the 
liquor  I  had  swallowed,  I  was  soon  asleep.     How  long  I  was  asleep  I 
know  not,  when  I  was  awakened  by  something  dropping  on  my  face. 
On  looking  up,  I  beheld  my  mother  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  with  her 
liands  clasped  and  the  big  tears  of  agony  rolling  down  her  time-worn 
cheeks.     In  a  moment  I  suspected  the  worst,  and  I  hid  my  head  in  the 
l>ed«clothes.     She  had  been  bending  over  me — and  I  was  awakened  by  a 
mother's  tear !     I  dared  not  lift  my  face  to  meet  her  eye ;  but  I  drew 
the  bed-clothes  closer  around  me.     Oh  !  how  my  conscience  smote  me. 
Oh,  how  my  heart  struggled  with  shame !     Death !  Death  1  how  I  wished 
for  you  when  I  heard  my  mother's  voice,  trembling  with  age  and  agony. 
^'George,   George  I  that  I  should  have  lived  to  witness   this  hour! 
would  to  Ood  I  had  followed  you  to  your  grave  in  your  infancy !  my 
child !  my  child !''  she  frantically  and  broken-heartedly  screamed.    ^^  Wo 
is  me,  that  I  have  lived  to  witness  my  son's  shame !"     I  strove  to  stop 
my  ears  to  shut  out  her  voice,  but  in  vain.     The  words  sounded  in  my 
ears  with  horrid  emphasis;  and  so  to  ray  dying  day  will  they  ring.     The 
discovery  of  her  son's  vileness,  the  sudden  crushing  of  her  hopes  were 
too  much  for  her ;  she  sank  senseless  on  the  bed. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  revived ;  and  heavily  smote  my  con 
science,  as  I  gazed,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp,  on  her  pale  face,  and 
felt  the  coldness  of  her  forehead  as  I  bathed  it  with  vinegar.     I  was 
fearful  life  had  entirely  forsaken  her,  but  at  last  she  came  to.     I  could 
sot  stand  and  meet  her  look,  and  was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when 
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in  a  faint  voice  she  requested  me  to  stay  bj  her.  I  was  struck  with  thf 
altered  tone  of  her  voice  ;  she  did  not  speak  reproachfully,  but  so  calmly 
and  tenderly  that  the  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes  in  torrents;  it  almost 
broke  my  heart  to  listen  to  her ;  and  there  was  something  in  her  tone 
that  thrilled  fearfully  through  me,  so  that  every  word  she  uttered  caused 
a  dead,  sinking  chill  at  my  heart — it  was  so  hollow  and  unearthly.  *'  Stay, 
my  son/'  said  she,  taking  my  hand  between  her  own,  the  iciness  of 
which  made  me  shudder — "  I  wish  not  to  chide  you.  But,  O  GeorgC; 
if  you  value  your  peace  here  and  your  eternal  happiness  hereafter,  leave 
off  drinking ;  '  taste  not,  touch  not'  the  iaccursed  poison  !  O  G^od  "' 
ahe  fervently  added,  "  strengthen  him  to  resist  temptation — turn  his 
footsteps  from  the  path  that  leads  to  the  dark  and  dreadful  pits  of  ae- 
struction !  My  son,"  she  added  in  a  thicker  voice,  "  if  you  respect  your 
mother's  memory — ^if  you  respect  your  own  character — ^remember  and 
be  guided  by  her  last  words — taste" — 

"  Mother,  mother !  what  ails  you  ?"  I  screamed,  for  I  saw  her  coun- 
tenance change  suddenly.  The  blood  began  to  settle  about  the  eyes, 
which  became  glassy,  and  a  pale  streak  encircled  her  mouth,  while  her 
breath  grew  shorter.  "  I  swear — mother — I  swear  never  to  touch  an- 
other drop  of  the  accursed  stuff !"  I  uttered  in  a  hurried  and  trembling 
voice.  A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  across  her  face  for  a  moment,  as  she 
with  difficulty  articulated — "  George,  remember  your  oath  I"  These 
were  her  last  words ;  and  barely  were  they  uttered,  ere  I,  the  only  living 
being  in  that  still  chamber,  was  bending  over  her  lifeless  form.  Never, 
reader,  never  may  vou  be  placed  in  like  situation.  I  stood  bent  over  the 
corpse  of  my  mother  in  agonizing  revery  until  the  gray,  cold  light  of 
morning  broke  through  the  chamber  windows,  rendering  more  ghastly 
lier  looks,  before  I  was  aroused  to  a  full  sense  of  my  misery.  .  But  why 
detail  all  my  feelings  ? 

I  proceeded  to  a  neighbour's  house,  acquainted  them  with  my  mother's 
death,  stating,  that  she  died  suddenly  in  the  course  of  the  night,  after 
she  had  visited  me  in  my  chamber  and  awakened  me  from  sleep.  I  said 
not  a  word  respecting  the  cause,  but  requested  their  assistance  in  laying 
her  out,  &c. 

My  mother  was  buried ;  and  over  her  new-made  grave  I  renewed  the 
taXh  I  made  to  her  while  living ;  and  also  swore  to  forsake  gambling  and 
all  wicked  practices.  Since  her  death,  I  have  never  known  a  moment's 
peace  of  mind.  My  vicious  conduct  previous  to  it  is  continually  rising 
up  before  me,  blasting  my  happiness.  I  have  kept  sacred  my  oath.  How 
can  I  forget  it?  How  can  I  forget  that  night  in  which  I  became  mother- 
less ?  ifever  may  I  forget  it  I  Although  its  remembrance  is  a  sonroe 
of  constant  agonizing  pain  to  me,  may  it  always  be  fresh  in  my  memoir 
T  can  make  no  other  atonement  for  my  early  crime.  Otho. 


When  thou  art  tempted  to  throw  a  stone  in  anger,  try  if  tliou 
pick  it  up  without  bending  thy  body ;  if  not^  stop  thy  hand. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

It  was  thirteen  years  since  my  mother's  death,  when,  after  a  long 
absence  from  my  native  village,  I  stood  beside  the  saored  monnd,  beneath 
which  I  had  seen  her  buried.  Since  that  mournful  period,  great  change 
had  come  over  me.  My  childish  years  had  passed  away,  and  with  them 
my  youthful  character.  The  world  was  altered  too;  and  as  I  stood  at 
my  mother's  grave,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  the  same  thought- 
less, happy  creature,  whose  cheeks  she  had  so  often  kissed  in  an  excess 
of  tenderness.  But  the  varied  events  of  thirteen  years  had  not  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  that  mother's  smile.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  seen 
her  yesterday — as  if  the  blessed  sound  of  her  voice  was  then  in  my  ear. 
The  gay  dreams  of  my  infancy  and  childhood  were  brought  back  so 
distinctly  to  my  mind,  that  had  it  not  been  for  one  bitter  recollection, 
the  tears  I  shed  would  have  been  gentle  and  refreshing.  The  circum- 
stance may  seem  a  trifling  one — but  the  thought  of  it  even  now  agonizes 
my  heart — and  I  relate  it  that  children  who  have  parents  may  love 
them  as  they  ought. 

3Iy  mother  had  been  ill  a  long  time ;  and  I  had  become  so  much  ac- 
enstomed  to  her  pale  face  and  weak  voice,  that  I  was  not  frightened  at 
them,  as  children  usually  are.  At  first,  it  is  true,  I  sobbed  violently — 
for  they  told  me  she  would  die ;  but  when,  day  after  day,  I  returned 
from  school,  and  found  her  the  same,  I  began  to  believe  she  would 
always  be  spared  to  me. 

One  day,  when  I  had  lost  my  place  in  the  class,  and  done  my  work 
Trrong-side  outward,  I  came  home  discouraged  and  fretful.  I  went  into  my 
another's  chamber.  She  was  paler  than  usual,  but  she  met  me  with  the 
same  affectionate  smile  that  always  welcomed  my  return.  Alas !  when 
I  .look  back  through  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  I  think  my  heart  must 
Lave  been  stone,  not  to  have  been  melted  by  it.  She  reauested  me  to 
^o  down  stairs,  and  bring  her  a  glass  of  water — I  pettishly  asked  why 
she  did  not  call  a  domestic  to  do  it.  With  a  look  of  mild  reproach, 
-which  I  shall  never  forget,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  "  And 
Trill  not  my  daughter  bring  a  glass  of  water  for  her  poor,  sick  mother  ?" 

I  went  and  brought  her  the  water,  but  I  did  not  do  it  kindly.    Instead 

of  smiling  and  kissing  her  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  I  set  the  glass  down  very 

quick,  and  left  the  room.     After  playins"  a  short  time,  I  went  to  bed, 

irithout  bidding  my  mother  "  Good  night ;     but  when  alone  in  my  room, 

in.  darkness  and  silence,  I  remembered  how  pale  she  looked,  and  how 

her  voice  trembled  when  she  said,  "Will  not  my  daughter  bring  a  glass 

of  water  for  her  poor,  sick  mother  ?"     I  could  not  sleep — and  I  stole 

into  her  chamber,  to  ask  forgiveness.     She  had  sunk  into  an  uneasy 

slumber,  and  they  told  me  I  must  not  waken  her.     I  did  not  tell  any 

one  what  troubled  me,  but  stole  back  to  my  bed,  resolved  to  rise  early 

Ji  the  morning,  and  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was  for  my  conduct. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  I  awoke,  and,  hurrying  on  my 
clothes,  I  hastened  to  my  mother's  room.    She  waa  dead  I — ebe  v6r&r 
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tfpoko  to  me  more — never  smiled  upon  me  again ;  and  when  I  (oaeLed 
the  hand  that  used  to  rest  upon  my  head  in  blessing,  it  was  so  cold  that 
it  Sxiade  me  start.  I  bowed  down  bj  her  side,  and  sobbed  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  heart.  I  then  wished  I  could  die,  and  be  buried  with  her ; 
and  old  a«  I  now  am,  I  would  siye  worlds,  were  they  mine  to  giye,  could 
my  mother  but  have  lived  to  tefi  me  she  forgave  my  childish  iagnititade. 
But  I  cannot  call  her  back,  and  when  I  stand  by  her  grave,  and  when- 
ever I  think  of  her  manifold  kindness,  the  memory  of  that  reproachful 
look  she  gave  me  will ''  bite  like  a  serpent  and  sting  like  an  adder  " 


THE  ROSE. 

BT  MBS.    flOOUBNaT. 


I  SAW  a  rose  perfect  in  beauty ;  it  rested  gracefully  upon  its  stalk, 
and  ita  perfume  filled  the  air.  Many  stopped  to  gaze  upon  it,  many 
bowed  to  taste  its  framnce,  and  its  owner  hung  over  it  with  delight.  I 
passed  again,  and,  behold,  it  was  gone — ^its  stem  was  leafless — ^its  roots 
had  withered;  the  enclosure  which  surrounded  it  was  broken  down. 
The  spoiler  had  been  there ;  he  saw  that  many  admired  it ;  he  knew  it 
was  dear  to  him  who  planted  it,  and  besides  it  he  had  no  other  plant  to 
love.  Yet  he  snatched  it  secretly  from  the  hand  that  cherished  it ;  he 
wore  it  on  his  bosom  till  it  hung  its  head  and  faded,  and,  when  he  saw 
that  its  glory  was  departed,  he  flung  it  rudely  away.  But  it  left  a  thorn 
in  his  bosom,  and  vainly  did  he  seek  to  extract  it;  for  now  it  pierces  the 
spoiler,  even  in  his  hour  of  mirth.  And  when  I  saw  that  no  man,  who 
had  loved  the  beauty  of  the  rose,  gathered  again  its  scattered  leaves,  or 
bound  up  the  stalk  which  the  hands  of  violence  had  broken,  I  looked 
earnestly  at  the  spot  where  it  grew,  and  my  soul  received  instruction. 
And  I  said.  Let  her  who  is  full  of  beauty  and  admiration,  sitting  like 
the  queen  of  flowers  in  majesty  among  the  daughters  of  women,  let  her 
watch  lest  vanity  enter  her  heart,  beguiling  her  to  rest  proudly  upon 
her  own  strength ;  let  her  remember  that  she  standeth  upon  slippery 
places,  '^  and  be  not  highminded,  but  fear." 


A  tiTTLE  fellow,  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  school-room,  began 
to  amuse  himself  by  making  faces,  blowing  through  his  hands,  &c.  At 
last  he  whistled  aloud.  "  Who  whistled  ?^  <<  Bill  Cole,''  answered  the 
boy  who  sat  next  him.  ''Come  here.  Bill  Cole,''  said  the  master — 
"  what  did  you  whistle  for  V  "  Mathter,  I  didn't  whithle."  "  Master, 
he  did,  I  saw  him  do  it."  <<  Mathter,  I  didn't,  thertainly,"  lisped  the 
littie  culprit,  ''  it  whithled  itself." 


It  is  said  the  eagle  can  live  many  weeks  without  food ;  and  that  the 
liDOfl  of  Us  life  is  one  hundred  yeaia. 
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THE  LAST  INDIAN. 


FKsmiKD  ftad  wild,  b*  pMuei 
>B  th«  hifh  «lii;  benetAk  whoM  rm^gpi  brow 
llMT'd  tiM  wide  OMML    Bold  ftad  Bi^Mtie 
Wm  Mt  rigid  fbm—lik0  MOW  %rM4  ftelM 
Um  tbt  amk«l  iMk.   SUratly  bt  gued 
Om  th«  Mat  dMp,  M  pligrfUlj  Ite  lirighl 
BipplM  fbtlowtd  oa«  UMthtr,  m  V 
UaaladM  ofili  Miditor,  frMK  wboM 
WM  «f«  iMh<d  TiTid  IvM  of  TtifMnM ! 
•awm  ««!•<  «poii  bif  Mttor  li|^  ud— **  DcAtl[  r 


Aid  higb  inlW  sir  the  glHtorlac  tooalMwk 
Aad  Mtl^lif-lBttb  b*  ntmii  iad,  •■  tbt  tf« 
OrnMUMibvtb,b«iMMd.    ^'Wbi*  bo«4iltMwr 
TbovifttlUlj  b«  aaid,  ud  fcjr  bii  iMt  Um 
Olitrriac  WMfMW  bvag— bk  wm  gnw  BMirtlMa; 
Hit  bralA  grmr  diuj— tb«  tr»M  whirM  twad— 
Anktj  ilm kadlui'd  bi« brlUUnt  tjt. 
"OrMt  Spirit  r  b«  crM,  "ud  abaB  mr  MBiM 
Tbw  imIk*  Ikiir  paw«r,«ii4  mjr  MiM  dMirtltMbMBt 
Qivw«lebABdfklAtj«ttb«  tboagbtordMObf 
1,  wbo  bftTt  brsTed  It  wb«n  tb«  oud  batUt 

btelac  arrtwi  iMiltek  tlM  etd« 


Of  dMtb,  flnk  tpread  by  lMd«ii  ibow'ni  ftrom  wbitnf 
No :— Bonred  bo  vaj  ftrm— mj  heart  be  bold  !— 
Tve  Botight  to  fear— Ibr  aovigbt  bare  I  to  lire ! 
117  pacmta— wbera  are  tb^f— wbore  tba  loag  Utte 
Of  kindred— wbore  the  oirele  of  warm  fHendf, 
Wbo  la  other  dayi  Beetled  romad  my  heart, 
lad  twiaed  wUbderoled  teal  their  eotda  of 
LoToT^Wbare  in  tbef  t— Aak  of  the  pale  borde 
Aflk  of  eUlTloa!— th^  will  tell  thee. 
Death  badiMd'd  their  deoB,  aad  to  the  Oreaft  flpfill 
irhMifMiilt,lkeifae«ltbaTaiid!   Teefatoae 
^  ef  tiM  wbile  Mee^  am  left    »e  veTOBfe 
Tbelriaalhl- aad  what  eaa  mj  poor  am,  aaild 
Thea^ada,  dof-Llke  the  flOafitagbgr  Moody  fcaaaAi 
N«lh,oalke  kAbrial:.ta 
ar— die !    Blood  from  the  greaad 
Seeaai  rbdag  to  my  tigb±,  aad  loudly  eaUa  for 
VeBgeaaeel   Tiea,  death,  oobm  ea;  ao  longer  wfli 
Iftee-oraBektoebaatheilMe  eCthe 
Aoeaned  deetr^yer  ofmy  aatiTO  beaMf— 
Bat  (TorioQf  death  dtall  wipe  away  eaeb  etaia, 
AadwtBgmyapfeHtothe  brighter  werUar 

Heq^ke, 
Aad  witti  a  bouad  be  left  the  orag  ea  high, 
Aad  ieoa  waa  loat  amid  Uie  i^eooiy  (breet 


THE  DEITY. 


**  WbKher  tball  I  go  f^em  thy  epbltr  «r 
Whither  ihall  I  flee  from  thy  preaeaeer 
If  I  aaeead  ap  into  heaToa,  thoa  art  there ; 
If  I  take  the  wiagi  ef  the  moraiag;  aad  dwell 
la  the  ufelenBoet  parte  of  (be  earth,  e'ea  Tasaa 
Shan  tl^baad  lead  me.** 

Fbxlk  ezjudz.  t.  7, 8, 9, 10. 

Waaaz  am  I  aor  r— IQd  the  feaatain'i  bright  gaah, 
Ibe  fbreef  a  deep  maete— the  boob'o  'qaiet  boeh ; 
With  the  leaC  whea  it  floata  ia  the  aua-eettlBg  etreaa^ 
The  aatwma  reee,  ehaaatlag  ite  ewa  requiem ; 
Aad  yoa  brigfat-glewiag  sea,  with  ita  ialanda  of  light ; 
Tbat  jewel  tiM  fkr^budng  eeroaet  of  Bight; 
tnm  daat,  aad  decay,  to  yoa  meaeareleea  epot ;  — 
TtD,  tell  me,y«  reieei^  eh,  where  am  I  aot  F 

Weald  ye  aak  ef  the  moraingr- It'a  lilb-giTiag  dewf 
Qe  gaae  ea  Be  ^oriea,  finr  there  am  I  too ! 
With  the  flrat  blaab  that  brightesa  the  porUla  of  day, 
Wbieb  the  lark  ia  hia  matia-eoag,  greeta  with  a  lay ; 
tad  the  laa^  of  the  aaabeaai,  that,  waked  Aram 


Aad  the  alleaoe,  more  eloqaent  Cur  tima  their  aoaga 
Oo,  mete  oat  the  aweetaem  o'er  hill,  tree,  aad  grot, 
Them  teU  ma^  taia  mortal,  where,  where  am  I  aotr 


Starta  forth  ia  Ha  beaaty  to  eriauoa  the  roae ; 
Oo  aak  of  them  all— for  tbbt  baTO  aot  forgot ; 
Aad  they  toe  wlU  aaawtr  thee,  where  am  I  norti 

Weald  ye  aak  ef  the  OToalag  f- Go  rlew  ita  deeliae  I 
(That  meet  gorgeoaa  of  aeaaooa,  whea  earth  aeema  a 

ahriae, 
Upea  wbleb  to  eakindle  the  flame  of  derotioa;) 
Qo  aaniber  the  tiato  that  enlireB  the  ooeaa ; 
The  aaale  aew  haah'd,  to  yea  groTO  that  beloBga ; 


Bat  aee !  darkaeat  baatoaa ;  behold  it  expire. 
The  laat,  dyiag  flame  of  day'a  ftmeral  pyre; 
Vow  aight  to  the  obaeqaioa  eoaiea  I  aad  ahe  fliaga 
Her  dark  paU  o'er  hia  graadenr— hie  loTelieet  thiaga ; 
BntwIioeallaaB  ahaeatr    The  pale  oaea,  that  keep 
Their  aad  vIgU  of  teara  la  yoa  alamberleea  deep ; 

00  qaeatloa  raxv,  akeptio,  o'er  palace  or  oot. 
If  there  leoketb  forth  oae  opoa  wher«  I  am  aot ! 

Tboa^  gailt  bide  ia  darkaeaa,  thiak  >«  aot  'twill 

proolaia^ 
la  ita  BiIdBight-Toleed  mnrmariagB,  the  preeeaoe  of 

ihamel 
Ob  the  wiaga  of  the  tompeat  I  ooaie  ia  my  pride, 
And  the  hoarae-eoaodlag  billowa  wax  wroth  at  aiy 

bid. 
Tbaa  thiak  ye  the  tompeat  dare  meek  aie— defy 
Tbe  flaah  of  my  lightaiaga— the  glaace  of  miae  eye  1 
Or  the  blllowa  eeaeeal  la  their  treaaure-caTca  aaght  f 
Wbilat  my  Spirit  breathea  erer  tboBi,  where  am  I  aot  F 

1  dwall  with  the  bamUe,  I  reiga  with  tha  proad: 

At  the  laTol  tboa'lt  flad  me,  the  pillow— the  abroad4 
la  BeaToa,  oa  earth,  'aild  the  blaekaeae  of  Hell, 
Where  holy  oaee  aatheai,  or  eril  oaea  dwell ; 
WbatoTor  ereatioa'a  wide  oompaaa  eoaflaea— 
Ito  eoaatleea  exiatoaeea— auoiberleea  ahriaee ; 
Where'er  oomprehcaaioa  caa  being  allot ; 
Thea  toll  me,  ye  Toleea,  oh,  wherr  tm  I  aot? 
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THE  EVE  OF  BATTLE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  reader  any 
thing  like  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  takes  possession 
of  a  man  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  a  battle.  In  the  first  place, 
time  appears  to  move  on  leaden  wings ;  every  minute  seems  an  hour, 
and  every  hour  a  day.  Then  there  is  a  strange  commingling  of  levity 
and .  seriousness  within  him ;  a  levity  which  prompts  him  to  laugh,  he 
knows  not  why,  and  a  seriousness  which  urges  him  ever  and  anon,  to 
lift  up  a  mental  prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace.  On  such  occasions,  little 
or  DO  conversation  passes.  The  privates  generally  lean  on  their  fire- 
locks, the  officers  on  their  swords ;  and  few  words,  except  monosylables 
in  reply  to  questions  put,  are  spoken.  On  these  occasions,  too,  the 
faces  of  the  bravest  often  change  their  colour,  and  the  limbs  of  the  most 
resolute  tremble,  not  with  fear,  but  with  anxiety;  whilst  watches  are 
consulted,  till  the  individuals  who  consult  them  grow  absolutely  weary 
of  the  employment.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  situation  of  higher  excite- 
ment and  darker  and  deeper  agitation  than  any  other  in  human  life ; 
nor  can  he  be  said  to  feel  all  that  man  is  capaole  of  feeling,  who  has 
not  filled  it. — Siege  of  St.  Seba^ian, 


HENRY  AND  CAROLINE. 

M7  tale  is  simple,  and  of  humble  birth; 
A  tiibate  of  respect  to  real  worth. 

''  You  are  too  parsimonious,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Delancy  to  one  of  his 
clerks,  as  they  were  together  in  the  counting-house,  one  morning.  "  Give 
me  leave  to  say  that  you  do  not  dress  sufficiently  genteel  to  appear  as  clerk 
in  a  fashionable  store."  Henry's  face  was  suffused  with  a  deep  blush, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  suppress  it,  a  tear  trembled  on  his 
manly  check.  ''  Did  I  not  know  that  your  salary  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide more  genteel  habiliments,"  continued  Mr.  D.,  ''  I  would  increase  it." 

'<  My  salary  is  sufficient,  amply  sufficient,  sir,"  replied  Henry,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  emotion,  but  with  that  proud  independence  of  feeling 
which  poverty  had  not  been  able  to  divest  him  of.  His  employer  no- 
ticed his  agitation,  and  immediately  changed  the  subject. 

Mr.  D.  was  a  man  of  immense  wealth  and  ample  benevolence ;  he  was 
a  widower,  and  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  was  the  pride  of  his 
declining  years.  Shu  was  not  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  or  as  perfect  as 
Yen  us;  but  the  goodness,  the  innocence,  the  intelligence  of  her  mind, 
shone  in  her  countenance,  and  you  had  but  to  become  acquainted  with, 
to  admire,  to  love  her.  Such  was  Caroline  Delancy  when  Henry  fir8t 
became  an  inmate  of  her  father's  house.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  sooti 
worshipped  at  her  shrine — no  wonder  that  he  soon  loved  her  with  a  deep 
and  devoted  affection ;  and  reader,  had  you  known  him,  you  would  not 
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have  woadered  that  that  love  was  soon  returned,  for  their  souls  were 
congenial :  they  were  cast  in  virtue's  purest  mould — and  although  their 
tongues  never  gave  utterance  to  what  their  hearts  felt,  yet  the  language 
of  their  eyes  was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Henry  was  the  very  soul  of 
honour,  and  although  he  perceived  with  pleasure  that  he  was  not  indif 
ferent  to  Caroline,  he  still  felt  he  must  conquer  the  passion  that  glowed 
in  his  bosom.  **  I  must  not  endeavour  to  win  her  young  and  artless 
heart."  thought  he :  ''I  am  penniless,  and  cannot  expect  that  her  father 
woula  ever  consent  to  our  union.  He  has  ever  treated  me  with  kindness, 
and  I  will  not  be  ungrateful."  Thus  he  reasoned,  thus  he  heroically 
endeavoured  to  subdue  what  he  considered  an  ill-fated  passion.  Caroline 
had  many  suitors,  some  of  whom  were  worthy  of  her,  but  she  refused 
all  their  overtures  with  a  gentle,  yet  decisive  firmness.  Her  father  won- 
dered at  her  conduct,  yet  would  not  thwart  her  inclination.  He  was  in 
the  decline  of  life,  and  wished  to  see  her  happily  settled  ere  he  quitted 
the  stage  of  existence.  It  was  not  long  ere  he  suspected  that  young 
Henry  was  the  cause  of  her  indifference  to  others  :  the  evident  pleasure 
she  took  in  hearing  him  praised,  the  blush  that  overspread  their  cheeks 
whenever  their  eyes  met,  all  served  to  convince  the  old  gentleman,  who 
had  not  forgotten  that  he  was  once  young  himself,  that  they  felt  more 
than  a  common  interest  in  each  other's  welfare.  He  forbore  making 
any  remarks  upon  the  subject,  but  was  not  displeased  at  the  supposition, 
as  the  penniless  Henry  would  have  imagined. 

Henry  had  now  been  about  a  year  in  his  employ.  Mr.  D.  knew  no- 
thing  of  his  family;  but  his  strict  integrity,  his  irreproachable  morals, 
his  pleasing  manners,  all  conspired  to  make  him  esteem  him  highly. 
He  was  proud  of  Henry,  and  wished  him  to  appear  in  dress,  as  well  as 
in  manners,  as  respectable  as  any  one.  Ho  had  often  wondered  at  the 
scantiness  of  his  wardrobe  :  though  he  dressed  with  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  neatness,  his  clothes  were  almost  threadbare.  Mr.  D.  did  not 
wish  to  think  that  this  proceeded  from  a  niggardly  disposition,  and  he 
determined  to  broach  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  real 
cause — this  he  did  in  the  manner  we  have  before  related. 

Soon  after  this  conversation  took  place,  Mr.  D.  left  home  on  business. 
As  he  was  returning,  and  riding  through  a  beautiful  little  village,  he 
alighted  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  and  requested  a  drink.  The  mistress, 
with  an  case  and  politeness  that  convinced  him  she  had  not  always  been 
the  humble  cottager,  invited  him  to  enter.  He  accepted  the  invitition — 
and  here  a  scene  of  poverty  and  neatness  presented  itself,  such  as  he  had 
never  before  witnessed.  The  furniture,  which  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  was  so  exquisitely  clean  that  it  gave 
^harms  to  poverty,  and  cast  an  air  of  comfort  on  all  around.  A  venera- 
ble looking  old  man,  who  had  not  seemed  to  notice  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
P.,  sat  leaning  his  head  on  his  staff,  his  clothes  were  clean  and  whole, 
but  so  patched  that  you  could  have  scarcely  told  which  had  been  the  ori- 
ginal piece. 

'<  Tliat  is  your  father  ?  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  D.,  addressing  the  mistrcw 
of  the  house. 

"  It  is,  sir/' 
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''  He  seems  to  be  quite  aged." 

**  He  is  in  bis  eightj-thiid  year  :  be  bas  surviyed  all  bis  childreiii  ex* 
«eptiDg  myself/' 

"  You  bave  once  seen  better  days  ?" 

<<  I  bare — my  busband  was  wealtby ;  but  false  friends  mined  bim ;  be 
endorsed  notes  to  a  great  amount,  whieb  stripped  us  of  nearly  all  our 
property,  and  one  misfortune  followed  another  until  we  were  reduced  to 
complete  poverty.  My  busband  did  not  long  survive  bis  losses ;  ta^  two 
of  my  cbildren  soon  followed  bim." 

<*  Have  you  any  remaining  cbildren  ?" 

"  I  bave  one,  and  be  is  my  only  support.  My  bealtb  is  so  feeble  tbai 
I  cannot  do  iMcb ;  and  my  fiitber^  being  blind,  needs  great  atCentkm.  My 
son  conceals  from  ny  knowledge  tbe  amount  of  bis  siJary ;  but  I  stti  con* 
Tinced  tbat  be  sends  me  nearly  all,  if  not  tbe  wbole  oi  it." 

**  Tben  be  is  not  at  bome  witb  youf" 

*'  No,  sir ;  be  is  clbrk  for  a  merchant  in  Pbiladelpbia." 

'<  Clerk  for  a  merobant  in  Pbiladelpbia !  Pray,  wbat's  your  son's 
name  V 

«  Henry  W ." 

"  Henry  W !"  reiterated  Mr.  D.,  "  wby,  be  is  my  clerk !— I  left 

bim  at  my  bouse,  not  a  fortnight  since." 

Here  followed  a  succession  of  inquiries,  which  evinced  an  anxiety  Aat 
a  mother  only  could  feel ;  to  all  of  which  Mr.  D.  replied  to  ber  perfect 
satisfaction. 

*'  You  know  our  Henry  ?"  said  the  old  man,  raising  bis  bead  from  bis 
staff.  <'  Well,  sir,  tben  you  know  as  worthy  a  lad  as  ever  lived — Qod 
will  bless  him — he  will  bless  him  for  his  goodness  to  bis  poor  old  grand- 
father," he  added  in  a  tremulous  voice,  while  tbe  tears  ran  down  bis 
cheeks. 

**  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  D.,  rising  and  placing  a 
well-filled  purse  in  tbe  bands  of  the  old  man.  '^  He  is  a  worthy  fellow, 
and  shall  not  want  friends." 

**  Noble  boy  !"  said  be  mentally,  as  be  was  riding  leisurely  along,  ru- 
minating on  bis  late  interview, — ^'  noble  boy,  be  shall  not  want  wealth  to 
enable  him  to  distribute  happiness.  I  believe  be  loves  my  girl,  and  if 
he  does,  he  shall  have  ber,  and  all  my  property  in  tbe  bargain." 

Filled  with  this  project,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
irue  state  of  their  hearts,  be  entered  tbe  breakfast-room  the  morning 
after  bis  arrival  at  home. 

''  So,  Henry  is  about  to  leave  us,  and  go  to  England  to  try  bis  fortune," 
ne  carelessly  observed. 

'^  Henry  about  to  leave  us  !"  said  Caroline,  dropping  the  work  she  bold 
in  ber  band — '^  about  to  leave  us,  and  going  to  England  !"  she  added,  in 
a  tone  which  evinced  the  deepest  interest. 

**  To  be  sure.     What  if  be  is,  child  ?" 

*<  Nothing,  sir,  nothing ;  only  I  thought  we  should  be  rather  lone- 
iM>me,"  turniug  away  to  hide  the  tears  which  she  could  not  suppress. 

"  Tell  me,  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  D.,  tenderly  embracing  her,  "  tell  me, 
do  you  not  love  Henry  ?    You  know  I  wish  your  happiness,  my  cbiH ;  [ 
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have  ever  treated  yon  with  kindness ;  and  you  have  never  until  now  hid 
any  thine  from  voor  father." 

'^  Neiuer  will  I  now/'  she  replied,  hiding  her  face  in  his  bosom.  '^  I 
do  most  sincerely  esteem  him ;  but  do  not,  for  worlds,  tell  him  so ;  for  he 
has  never  said  that  it  was  returned." 

'<  I  will  soon  find  that  out,  and  without  telling  him,  too/'  replied  the 
fiither,  leaving  the  room. 

<'  Henry/'  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  counting-house,  "  you  expect  to 
tiat  the  country  shortly,  do  you  not  V 

^Tea,  nr,  in  about  four  weeks." 

*<  If  it  will  not  be  too  inoonveniettt,''  fdtdned  Mr.  D.,  '<I  AoviA  like 
lo  have  you  defer  it  *  week  or  two  long^r.^ 

''  It  will  be  no  inootttenienoe,  sir;  and,  if  it  will  oblige  you,  I  wOl  wait 
with  pleasure.'' 

**  It  will  most  certainly  oblige  me ;  for  Cuioline  is  to  ber  married  in 
about  five  weeks,  and  I  would  not  miss  of  having  you  attend  the  wed- 
ding." 

'^  Caroline  to  be  married,  sir !"  said  Henry,  starting,  as  if  by  an  elec* 
trie  shock ;  *'  Caroline  to  be  married ! — ^is  it  possible !" 

**  To  be  sure  it  is.    But  what  is  there  wonderful  in  that  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,  only  it  is  rather  sudden,  rather  unexpected — ^that's  all." 

^'  It  is  radier  sudden,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Mr.  D. ;  "  but  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  wish  to  see  her  have  a  protector }  and  as  the  man  of  her  choice 
is  well  worthy  of  her,  I  see  no  use  in  waiting  any  longer,  and  am  very 
glad  that  you  can  stay  to  the  wedding." 

^I  cannot,  sir,  indeed  I  cannot !"  replied  Henry,  forgetting  what  he 
had  previously  said. 

**  You  cannot  ?"  rejoined  Mr.  D.     "  Why,  you  said  you  would." 

**  Tes,  sir,  but  business  requires  my  presence  in  the  country,  and  I 
most  go." 

^*  But  you  said  it  would  put  you  to  no  inconvenience,  and  that  you 
would  wait  with  pleasure." 

**  Command  me  in  any  thing  else,  sir ;  but,  in  this  respect,  I  cannot 
oblige  you,"  said  Henry,  rising  and  walking  the  floor  with  rapid  strides. 

Poor  fellow,  he  had  thought  his  passion  subdued  ;  but  when  he  found 
that  Caroline  was  so  soon,  so  irrevocably  to  become  another's,  the  latent 
spark  burst  forth  into  an  unextinguishable  flame ;  and  he  found  it  in  vain 
to  endeavour  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

The  old  gentleman  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  earnestness : — "  Hen- 
ry," said  he,  "  tell  me  frankly, — do  you  not  love  my  girl  ?" 

<'  I  will  be  candid  with  you,  sir,"  replied  Henry,  conscious  that  his 
agitation  had  betrayed  him.  ''  Had  I  such  a  fortune  as  she  merits, — as 
you,  sir,  have  a  right  to  expect,  I  should  think  myself  the  happiest  of 
men,  could  I  gain  her  love." 

*'  Then  she  is  yours,"  cried  the  delighted  old  man.  '^  Say  not  a  word 
about  property*  my  boy :  true  worth  is  better  than  riches.  I  was  only 
trying  you,  Henry,  and  Caroline  will  never  be  married  to  any  other  ihan 
yourself." 

The  tnusition  from  despair  to  happiness  was  groat. 
Q 
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F'>r  a  moment,  Henry  remained  silent ;  but  his  looks  spoke  yolumes.  At 
labt — "  I  scorn  to  deceive  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  poorer  than  what 
you  suppose — T  have  a  mother  and  a  grandfather  who  are" — 

"  I  know  It,  I  know  it  all,"  replied  Mr.  D.,  interrupting  him,  "  I 
Know  the  reason  of  your  parsimony,  as  I  called  it,  and  I  honour  you  for 
it — it  was  that  which  first  put  it  in  my  head  to  give  you  Caroline — so  she 
shall  be  yours,  and  may  God  bless  you  both  !" 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Henry  avowed  his  love  to  Caroline, 
solicited  her  hand,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  did  not  solicit  in 
vain.  Caroline  would  have  deferred  their  union  until  the  succeeding 
spring ;  but  her  father  was  inexorable.  He  supposed  he  should  have  to 
own  one  falsehood,  he  said,  and  they  would  willinely  have  him  shoulder 
two ;  but  it  was  too  much,  entirely  too  much,  ana  he  would  not  endure 
it.  He  had  told  Henry  she  was  going  to  be  married  in  five  weeks,  and 
he  should  not  forfeit  his  word — "  but,  perhaps,"  added  he,  apparently 
recollecting  himself,  and  turning  to  Henry,  *'  perhaps  we  shall  have  to 
defer  it,  after  all,  for  you  have  important  business  in  the  country  about 
that  time." 

*<  Be  merciful,  sir,"  said  Henry,  smiling,  '^  I  did  not  wish  to  witness 
the  sacrifice  of  my  own  happiness." 

<<I  am  merciful,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  ''and  for  that  reason 
would  not  wish  to  put  you  to  the  inconvenience  of  staying.  You  said 
that  you  would  willingly  oblige  me,  but  you  could  not,  indeed  you  could 
not." 

"  You  have  once  been  young,  sir,"  said  Henry. 

''  I  know  it,"  replied  he,  laughing  heartily,  ''  but  I  am  afraid  that  too 
many  of  us  old  folks  forget  it — however,  if  you  can  postpone  your  jour- 
ney, I  suppose  we  must  have  a  wedding." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  friends  of  Henry  were  sent  for,  and  the 
nuptials  solemnized  at  the  appointed  time ;  and  that,  blessed  with  the 
filial  love  of  Henry  and  Caroline,  the  old  people  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  peaco  and  happiness.  Claeissa. 


Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  security  but  freedom ;  freedom,  non« 
bat  virtue ;  virtue,  none  but  knowledge ;  and  neither  freedom,  nor  virtuei 
nor  knowledge  has  any  vigour  or  immortal  hope,  except  in  the  principled 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian  religion.— 
Mir.  Quincy, 


A  WIFE,  joining  her  husband  in  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  was  asked 
Dy  the  judge^  who  examined  her  in  private,  according  to  the  act  of  A^ 
sembly,  whether  she  acted  without  compulsion  on  the  part  of  her  hus* 
band.  She  stuck  her  arms  akimbo,  and  replied,  '^  He  compel  uie  !  no— 
oor  twenty  like  him !" 
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LIBERTY  AND  REVOLUTIONS. 

BT  THl  MILfOBD  BABD. 

Immortal  Wuhington !  to  thee  tbej  poor 
Agnteful  tribute  on  thy  natal  hour, 
Who  strike  the  lyre  to  Liberty,  and  twine 
Wreaths  for  her  triamph, — tor  they  all  are  thine. 
Woo'd  by  thy  rirtaes  to  the  haunts  of  men, 
From  mountain  precipice  and  rugged  glen, 
She  bade  Uiee  vindicate  the  rights  of  man, 
And  in  her  peeriets  marofa  it  was  tbine  t»  lead  the  ran. 

An  Odb. 

pause  for  a  moment^  and  contemplate  the  grand  march  of  revo 
liberty,  which  has  already  gilded  the  page  of  the  history  of 
with  the  greatest  crimes  of  oppression,  and  the  most  glorious 
nts  of  the  patriot  that  ever  despot  had  to  mourn  or  the  world 
.  Knowledge,  the  inclined  plane  of  power  and  the  lever  of 
kth  gone  abroad  in  our  age,  and  it  has  awakened  the  world 
leep  slumber  of  slavery  in  which  it  had  reposed  for  ages — it 
id  it  to  its  wrongs^  and  behold !  thrones  are  crumbling  and 
Lshing  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  the  patriots  and  pioneers 
The  love  of  liberty  is  inherent  in  every  creature  that  breathes 
in  the  sunbeam  of  heaven — every  animal  that  flies  in  the  air^ 
bo  ocean,  and  ambulates  the  earth.  The  beautiful  bird  that 
plumage  in  the  cage  pines  for  the  open  field  and  flowery 
ere  it  may  sing  its  song  to  its  paramour,  and  lave  its  pinions 
ht  of  heaven.  Who  has  not  seen  the  tear  start  from  the  eye, 
ed  to  the  anguish  of  that  gentle  creature  which  gives  us  its 
^  mourned  over  the  offspring  of  its  love,  immolated  on  the  altar 
pacious  appetite  of  man?  The  meanest  reptile  of  the  field^ 
blest  beast  of  the  forest,  either  flies  in  terror  from  its  tyrant, 
;he  oppression  that  would  rob  its  free  limbs  of  liberty.  Who 
leen  the  majestic  lion,  the  noblest  of  his  nature,  strike,  in  his 
c  bars  of  his  bondage ;  and  who  hath  not  heard  him  groan  in 
his  degraded  destiny  ?  Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  huge  e)e- 
lose  noble  and  natural  disposition  is  to  protect  the  oppressed 
$h  the  oppressor — the  generous  creature  that  never  received  a 
thout  giving  some  token  of  gratitude,  and  never  met  an  enemy 
larking  him  for  vengeance? 

nd  of  man  illuminated  with  knowledge  naturally  sighs  to  bo 
fernal  tyranny,  like  the  demon  of  desolation,  hath  for  ages 
on  the  glory  of  the  world,  and  bowed  in  bondage  the  noblest 
th.  For  some  centuries,  feudal  despotism  seems  to  have  been 
,  like  the  phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of  ages ;  but  the  argus  eye 
's  eagle  hath  been  watchful — the  patriot  bath  seen  the  power 
rant  prostrated,  his  grandeur  degraded,  and  hath  laughed  him 
AS  he  tumbled  from  his  throne*  and  the  very  attributes  of  bin 
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freatne^s  became  the  instruments  of  his  inglorious  fall ;  the  Tciy  splen- 
ours  of  his  dignity  only  serving  to  cast  a  melancholy  gloom  on  his 
disgrace. 

What  is  man,  when  his  neck  is  beneath  the  foot  of  the  despot,  decked 
and  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  bis  own  industry?     Misery  hath  ever 
marked  the  march  of  despotism,  and  despotism  hath  ever  darkened  the 
sunlight  of  liberty  and  learning.     Europe  hath  groaned  for  centuries 
under  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  the   spirit  which  sprang  from  the 
entombed  tyrants  of  the  feudal  tiBdes ;  she  hath  sunk  beneath  the  added 
chain  which  even  infernal  miperstitioii  bad  left  unriveted.     And  will 
man,  in  ignorance,  still  continue  to  weep  over  hia  wrongs,  and  worship, 
through  fear,  his  oppresaor  ?    Nay ;  the  flame  of  rerolnttQii  is  bnntiiig 
and  blazing  in  the  capitals  of  Europe ;  a  torrent  more  turbulent  and 
terrible  than  Niagara  is  tumbling  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps:  the 
torch  of  civil  war  is  streaming  m  the  sti^tis  of*  those  cities ;  ana  dw 
world  looks  on  in  amaze,  as  the  splendid  meteor  of  monarchy  gpei 
down,  and  the  orb  of  emancipation  lingers  for  a  moment,  to  illuminate 
the  ruins  beneath  it.     Patriots  are  preaching,  and,  as  a  necessary  oonse- 
quenoe,  tyrants  are  trembling  for  tne  stability  of  their  thrones,  which, 
in  a  moment,  may  be  blasted ;  and,  for  the  safety  of  their  empires,  whieh, 
in  a  moment,  may  be  metamorphosed.     Patriot  pilgrims  have  travelled 
to  other  climes,  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  liberty.    It  hath  been  fore- 
told by  one  of  these  pilgrims,  that  despotism,  ere  long,  must  irrevocably 
meet  its  downfall.     I  mean  Byron,  the  benevolent  and  brilliant  Byron, 
who  immolated  his  own  life  on  the  altar  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and 
left  to  posterity  the  melancholy  memorials  of  his  mind  and  his  martyr- 
dom.   Yes,  Byron  the  benevolent,  who  aided  Greece  with  his  gold,  and 
her  congress  with  his  counsels ;  who  gave  her  warriors  a  lesson  of  for- 
bearance, and,  by  his  own  beautiful  example,  taught  the  faithless  Moslem 
to  be  merciful.     As  he  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  I  admire  him  for  his  devo- 
tion and  mourn  over  his  doom.     I  have  garlands  for  his  grave,  I  have 
glory  for  his  patriotism,  pity  for  his  foibles,  and  unfading  laurels  for  his 
genius  and  his  fame.  Greece  was  the  shrine  of  his  glory ;  Greece  was  the 
beacon  of  his  boyish  pleasures.     The  fame  of  her  ancient  philosophy 
had  reached  his  car;  her  forgotten   temples,  trophies,  and  triumphs 
mingled  with  his  midnight  reveries,  and  imparted  a  melancholy  softness 
to  his  song.     Peace  be  to  his  illustrious  shade  ! 

Liberty  hath  already  erected  her  altars  in  the  very  gardens  of  the 
globe,  and  the  genius  of  the  world  will,  ere  long,  worship  at  her  feet 
France  no  longer  mourns  over  the  mausoleum  of  her  liberties,  nor  weeps 
at  the  grave  of  her  glory ;  but,  like  time  surveying  the  trophies  of  his 
triumphant  arm,  she  stands  upon  the  tombs  of  her  tyrants,  and  flourishes 
over  the  relics  and  fragments  of  fallen  despotism. 

Let  us  pause  again,  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  that  mighty  trage- 
dian, the  terrible  scourge  of  Europe,  who  crushed,  at  his  capnce,  Uio 
thrones  of  the  mighty,  and  dashed  crowns,  like  playthings,  from  the 
heads  of  a  whole  hecatomb  of  tj rants.  In  his  eye,  tyranny  had  mada 
a  wilderness  of  the  world,  and  solitude  of  society ;  in  his  view,  the  veiy 
virtues  and  attributes  of  man  had  fallen  before  the  idol  of  ambition  and 
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the  car  of  crime.  So  dariog  were  bis  deeds  in  the  path  of  desolation. 
and  80  brilliant  the  monuments  and  landmarks  of  bis  labours,  that  the 
wondering  world  knew  not  whether  to  censure  or  celebrate — to  immor- 
talise or  mourn.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  yerjr  angel  of  death 
10  despotism,  he  was  unsurpassed  in  usurpation  and  in  the  assumption 
of  unacknowledged  power.  He  not  only  made  himself  master  of  papal 
anpremacj,  and  seated  himself  in  the  palace  of  the  popes ;  he  not  on!  j 
made  Paris  the  seat  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  and  crowned  her  the 
mistress  of  all  Europe ;  but  he  stretched  his  subduing  arm  over  Egypt 
and  the  isles,  till  the  Arab  and  the  Ethiop  bowed  in  bondage,  and  the 
trinm]^  of  Alexander  became  the  trophies  of  the  modern  Hercules. 
Yeiy  wonderful  paradox !  he  was  a  friend  to  liberty ;  and,  like  Alex- 
sndar,  who  built  seventy  cities,  he  was  a  benefactor  to  man. 

Hie  splendid  works  of  Napoleon's  genius  will  live,  when  even  his 
fame,  like  a  phantom,  shall  be  seen  through  the  long  telescope  of  time. 
The  Tory  page  of  history  which  records  the  creations  of  his  genius  will 
be  a  minor  in  which  posterity  will  perceive  the  reflection  of  his  fame, 
and  his  fortunate  and  fearful,  and,  may  I  not  say,  his  unrivalled  career. 

la  thei!e  any  proof  of  thisf  Let  the  sciences,  let  the  arts,  let  archi- 
teetore  answer.  The  genius  of  architecture,  groaning  for  ages  beneath 
the  fragments  of  fallen  Home,  was  revived  and  reanimated  to  gaze 
with  astonishment  on  that  mighty  work,  the  Simplon,  and  not  more  to 
admire  that  monument  of  the  times  than  the  lofty  miud  that  achieved 
it  It  was  like  his  own  giant  genius,  standing  alone  in  its  grandeur, 
unicpie  in  its  sublimity,  and  too  mighty  to  bold  communion  with  the 
meaner  objects  that  surrounded  it. 

Phidias  proposed  to  make  a  statue  of  Alexander  out  of  Mount  Athos, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  beautiful  river,  embellished  with  bridges  and  vil- 
lages, and  in  the  other  a  superb  city,  suspended  midway,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  grandeur  of  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  heaven.  The  idea 
was  magnificently  sublime  in  its  conception ;  and  the  work  would  have 
been  wonderfully  grand  in  its  creation  and  execution.  It  would  have 
been  almost  an  hyperbole  on  the  plastic  hand  of  heaven ;  it  would  have 
been  almost  a  mockery  of  the  majesty  of  the  Creator;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  model  to  the  sculptor  ever  after.  In  wonder,  it  would  have  ex- 
ceeded the  walls  of  Babylon ;  in  its  magnitude,  durability,  and  pomp,  it 
would  have  surpassed  the  pyramids  of  Eigypt ;  and  in  its  curious  creation, 
it  would  have  far  eclipsed  even  the  wonderful  Colossus  at  Bhodes.  Yet, 
as  it  was  only  conceived,  and  not  created,  it  cannot  compare  with  the 
Simplon,  a  vast  marble  bridge,  with  its  mountain  base,  and  cloud-capt 
battlements,  carved  out  of  the  eternal  adamant  of  the  Alps.  Around  its 
wreathed  summit  the  blue  lightnings  leap,  and  far  below,  gushing  from 
the  rooks,  the  roar  of  the  torrent  ascends,  as  it  tumbles  from  chasm  to 
chasm,  dashing  and  dazzling  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  till  it  unites  with 
another,  and,  with  increased  momentum,  leaps  into  the  foaming  abyss 
below.    This  is  not  the  revery  of  fitncy,  but  Uie  very  picture  of  its  own 

Kless  sublimity.     Hannibal,  the  glory  of  Carthage  and  the  terror  of 
le.  crossed  the  same  grand  and  gloomy  barrier ;  but  he  left  no  mo- 

mforiti  of  Us  tiaqky  9fA  no  monument  of  his  march. 
•s 
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The  reader  mast  excuse  me  for  so  ofiten  alluding  to  and  dwelling  on 
tbe  character  of  the  great  Alcides  of  Europe,  the  ''  man  without  a  model;" 
for  he  was  emphatically  the  telegraph  of  the  times  in  which  he  livedo 
and  to  posterity,  of  all  that  has  transpired. 

But  we  will  leave  the  great  tragedian  at  his  home  of  St.  Helena ;  we 
will  leave  him  contemplating  the  spectres  of  his  departed  triumphsy  as 
they  rise  from  the  tomb  of  his  incarcerated  glory.  We  will  leave  the 
high-priest  of  power  to  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  grave,  which  hum* 
bles  and  covers  alike  the  proud  achievements  of  the  patriot  and  the  an- 
hallowed  deeds  of  the  despot. 

In  France,  liberty  hath  already  lighted  the  funeral  pyre  of  oppression, 
with  a  brand  snatched  from  the  former  ruins  of  her  temple,  and  eon- 
signed  her  oppressors  to  the  same  dungeon  which  thev  had  prepared  for 
the  patriot.  But  let  her  hands  never  reek  with  their  blood.  They  havt 
fallen,  ay,  fallen  so  low,  that  humanity  cannot  refuse  a  tear,  nor  pity  tb< 
tribute  of  a  sigh.  Buried  in  the  dark  and  solitaij  cells  of  St.  Michael, 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  they  are  for  ever  lost  to  the  woriid ;  their 
wives  and  their  children  stripped  cf  wealth,  of  title,  of  honours,  and  piv 
vileges,  with  no  friend  to  mourn  or  alleviate  their  sorrows.  Even  the 
marriage  tie,  which  bound  them  to  the  loved  one  of  the  earth,  the  chann 
of  their  existence,  that  too  is  dissolved,  and  all  else,  save  a  bare  sobsist 
ence.  Bead,  and  yet  full  of  life ;  buried,  and  yet  conscious  of  the  mis^ 
ries  of  mortality. 

Such  is  patriotism's  tribute  to  tyranny,  and,  such  as  it  is,  certainlj 
just.     What  a  lesson  is  their  fate  calculated  to  teach  to  the  tools  of  ty^- 
rants  !     Even  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  pander  of  a  prince,  whose  heart  wa^ 
adamant,  fell  not  from  such  a  height,  stained  with  such  crimes,  as  thes^  ^ 
the  champions  of  the  gray-headed  Charles.     But  well  may  they  sympiK*- 
thize  with  him,  and  with  him  exclaim, 

0  father  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bonei  among  y« : 
Gire  him  a  little  earth  for  chari^ ! 

From  sunny  Franoe,  already  roused  from  the  sleep  of  slavery,  let  i^b^ 
turn,  in  tears,  to  unhappy  Ireland,  the  home  of  patriotism,  and  of  tiL.  ^ 
proudest  virtues  that  deck  the  mind  or  adorn  the  human  heart.  Irelantff^- 
the  clime  of  generositv  and  reason;  of  grossness  and  grandeur.  Ay,  1^^ 
us  turn  to  that  isle  of  the  ocean,  where  nature  seems  to  have  scattcre^^ 
all  her  beauties  and  blandishments,  and  sown,  in  her  profusion,  all  tb  4^ 
elements  of  talent  and  turpitude.  That  isle,  the  very  Eden  of  eloqu 
and  the  very  cradle  of  all  that  is  calculated  to  shine ;  the  birthplace  o 
O'Connell,  Curran,  and  Phillips ;  of  Wolf  Tone,  and  Wellington,  ai 
Goldsmith,  and  Emmet — that  land  still  mourns  her  unmitigated 
lies,  still  groans  beneath  the  yoke  of  servitude  and  toil. 

I  had  rather  be  like  O'Connell,  throned  in  the  hearts  of  his  ooantiy^ 
men,  than  wear  the  robe  of  that  royalty  that  stamps  her  sons  traitors,  if 
they  murmur  at  the  mandates  of  tyranny.  But  the  daring  sons  of  Lre^ 
land  and  of  liberty  have  attempted  to  tear  asunder  the  cords  of  tyramiy' 
which  bound  them,  and  alas  I  the  blood  of  maay  a  pathotio  heavt  hni 
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paid  the  penalty  of  outraged  royalty.     Emmet,  the  eloquent  and  nn- 
daunted  Emmet,  died  on  the  scaffold,  the  victim  of  valour  and  of  the  ven- 
geance of  imperial  pride.     His  daring  hand  aspired  to  throw  off  the 
joke,  and  gather  for  himself  the  unfading  laurels  of  liberty ;  but  the  bea- 
con blazed  too  soon ;  and  the  blinking  buzzard  of  oppression  saw  the 
light  of  its  own  too  precipitate  pyre.     Alas !  fancy  portrays  that  inte- 
resting and  ill-fated  youth  in  his  dungeon,  leaning  in  melancholy  mood 
against  the  wall  which  he  is  never  to  pass  but  as  a  criminal  or  a  corpse. 
See !  the  massive  door  swings  back,  and  his  beautiful  betrothed,  his 
weeping  and  widowed  love,  rushes  wildly  to  his  arms,  and  their  souls, 
for  a  moment,  are  mingled  in  the  ecstasy  of  misery  I     ''  Oh,  vindicate 
mj  memory,"  he  cries,  ''  when  I  am  mouldering  in  the  tomb  of  detrac- 
tion 1     Kemember  me  in  solitude  and  society ;  and  sometimes  visit  the 
nenes  where  we  have  so  often  wandered ;  and  weep  for  him  who  can 
wake  not  at  your  sorrows,  nor  worship  your  charms !"     Fancy,  too,  por- 
trays the  brave  Tone,  the  dauntless  Theodore  Wolf  Tone,  condemned  to 
the  dungeon  which  holds  the  despot,  to  pine  and  perish  by  his  own  hand. 
But  the  theme  is  too  melancholy ;  his  sorrows  are  too  touching  and  tear- 
fid  to  be  related  to  the  gay. 

0  Erin  1  what  have  thy  children  not  suffered  for  thee !  Though 
they  have  emerged  from  the  mountain  of  bigotry  and  religious  persecu- 
tion, they  still  groan  under  the  pressure  of  civil  disability. 

Did  I  say  religious  persecution?    Oh,  no,  religion,  heaven-descended 
religion,  never  was  a  despot ;  never  persecuted  and  oppressed.     'Tis  hers 
to  soothe  and  to  soften ;  the  harbinger  of  liberty  and  love.     It  is  the 
iMse-begotten  bigotry,  sprung  from  the  adulterous  connection  of  church 
and  state,  that  walks  abroad  in  royal  robes,  and  assumes  in  itself  the  at- 
tributes of  the  arbiter  of  f&itb  ; — it  is  this,  which  for  ages  hath  oppressed 
the  Eden  isle,  and  persecuted  the  altar  at  which  her  sons  bowed  down  in 
adoration.     Unhappy  Ireland!  while  her  heroic  sons  have  poured  into 
the  lap  of  England  her  valour  and  virtue,  her  talent  and  treasure,  that  she 
night  carry  her  thunder  triumphantly  over  the  ocean ;  while  her  brave 
children  have  battled  for  liberty  in  foreign  lands,  and  seen  the  flag  of 
victory  waving  proudly  on  the  walls  of  the  tyrant,  she  alone  still  pines 
in  hondage,  ?ier  chain  alone  remains  unbroken.     Never  can  the  Ameri- 
»n,  while  memory  remains  to  record  their  deeds,  forget  the  heroic  devo- 
^Q  and  daring  intrepidity  of  the  heroes  of  Ireland,  during  our  own 
^rivalled  revolution;  that  revolution  which  will  continue,  to  the  latest 
P^terity,  the  model  of  all  attempts  at  emancipation.     The  feats  per- 
fonned  by  the  sons  of  Erin  at  Germantown  and  Trenton,  at  Brandywine, 
and  Baltimore,  and  Orleans,  shall  be  treasured  on  memory's  marble  ta- 
blet, and  transmitted,  in  golden  characters,  to  the  monument  which  records 
the  nation's  renown  and  the  decalogue  of  liberty.     And  here,  in  this 
girden  of  the  West,  where  revolution  first  rose  in  fire,  and  went  down  in 
hedom  with  the  ruins  and  relics  of  oppression ;  here,  in  this  western 
torld,  where  the  beacon  of  liberty  first  blazed,  and  the  rainbow  of  free- 
dom rose  on  the  cloud  of  war ;  yes,  here,  in  this  land  of  aspiring  hope, 
wheru  innocence  is  equity  and  talent  is  triumph,  the  *'  exile  of  Erin" 
fads  a  home,  where  his  youth  may  be  crowned  with  happiness,  and 
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the  sun  of  life's  eyeniog  go  down  in  the  unmolested  hope  of  immor 
tality. 

How  must  the  guardian  angel  of  Erin  mourn,  and  turn  with  tearful 
eye,  when  she  beholds  England  sending  her  ministers  of  mercy,  her 
light  of  religion  and  learning,  to  other  climes,  and  sanctioning  the  free- 
dom of  other  countries,  yet  turning  with  a  cold  glance  to  the  very  Eden 
of  the  ocean  ',  to  Ireland,  the  clime  of  glorious  recollections  and  illus 
trious  renown  I 

Nor  has  the  bosom  of  Ireland  alone  been  blasted  by  the  simoom  of 
slavery.  Turn  to  Poland,  and  it  is  apparent ;  turn  to  Italy,  and  it  is 
evident.  There  tyranny  has  been  thundered  from  the  fallen  throne  of 
the  Poles,  and  not  less  from  the  palace  of  the  popes,  reared  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  oace  glorious  city  of  the  Caesars.  Italy,  the  clime  of  every 
science  that  can  accomplish,  and  every  deed  that  could  adorn ;  the  first 
dream  of  the  scholar^  and  the  last  track  of  the  traveller,  has  been  sunk 
for  ages^  beneath  not  only  the  ruins  of  her  columns  and  temples,  but 
even  the  trophies  of  her  intelligence.  And  Poland,  the  dims  of  Kos- 
ciusko and  Sobieski,  hath  not  only  seen  her  patriots  doomed  to  the  loath- 
some dungeon  and  languishing  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia ;  not  only  seen 
her  rack  fed  to  fatnejBs,  and  her  princes  made  to  grace  the  pageant  of 
Catharine ;  but  she  hath  seen  herself  the  victim  of  legal  plunder  and 
legitimate  piracy.  She  hath  seen  the  czar  idly  surveying  her  trampled 
pride,  like  the  pirate  Oibbs  contemplating  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

But  Poland  hath  at  length  arisen,  and  rent  asunder,  with  a  giant  arm, 
her  inglorious  chains;  and  she  hath  met  the  locust  legions  of  the  auto- 
crat, who  hath  threatened  to  immolate  whole  hecatombs  of  her  traitors 
on  the  pyre  of  rapacious  ambition.  She  is  in  arms ;  and  even  her  maids 
and  matrons  have  given  up  their  brilliants ;  and  their  beautiful  wives, 
and  women  of  all  ranks,  turned  out  in  the  tide  of  war.  Oh,  for  another 
Kosciusko,  to  lead  her  beauties  to  battle  and  her  sons  to  liberty  !  But, 
alas !  the  friend  of  Washington  lies  low  on  the  pillow  of  fame ;  he 
sleeps  between  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  Sobieski  and  Poniatowski. 
He  hears  not  the  call  of  his  brave  countrymen,  nor  the  clash  and  death- 
song  of  battle : 

His  blade  Itsps  not  at  the  long,  loud  017, 
Nor  Btarta  and  itreams  with  a  erimson  dje : 
He  shonta  no  **  Charge !"  nor  the  brare  Une  leads; 
For  he  lies  in  the  grare  of  his  glorious  deeds. 

Ay,  he  slumbers  in  glory's  grave ;  he  lies  mute  and  motionlessi  but 
mighty  still.  The  hero,  bowing  at  his  shrine,  feels  the  inspiration  of 
his  valour,  and  battles  for  liberty.  His  very  name  is  the  watchword  of 
war ;  and  were  his  statue  fixed  upon  the  walls  of  Warsaw,  the  last  Pole 
would  perish  or  place  the  flag  of  triumph  on  the  temple  of  Freedom. 
Ho  would  wrap  the  Kussians  in  the  fires  of  the  capitol,  and  &11  him- 
self beneath  the  ruins^  or  rise  in  majesty,  in  the  car  of  glorious 
emancipation. 

The  brave  of  all  nations  are  about  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  re- 
mains of  Kosciusko.  But  such  a  man  needs  no  monument,  for  bis  fame 
is  immortsJL    His  nuNLument  is  mental,  more  lasting  than  marbloi  aii4 
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more  immutable  than  bnuM.  The  page  of  history  is  his  cenotaph,  which 
time  cannot  tarnish  or  tyranny  obliterate ;  the  page  of  history  is  the 
r^XMcd  of  his  renown,  with  which  posterity  shall  be  fiuniliar;  and  the 
approYiJ  of  posterity  shall  be  his  reward|  which  time  nor  tyrants  can 
confiscate. 


THE  GRAVE. 

BT  laYIVO. 


Oh,  the  grare !  the  grave  !  It  buries  every  error,  covers  every  defect, 
extinguishes  every  resentment.  From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none 
but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon 
the  grave  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  Uiat 
ever  he  should  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies 
mouldering  before  him  I 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved ;  what  a  place  for  meditation  !  Then 
it  is  that  we  call  up,  in  long  review,  the  whole  history  of  virtue  and 

gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments  lavished  upon  us  almost  un- 
eeded  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy ;  then  it  is  that  we  dwell 
upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene ; 
the  bed  ef  death,  with  all  its  stifled  griefs,  its  iiiHseless'  attendance^  its 
mute,  watchful  assiduities ;  the  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love ;  the 
feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling,  oh  !  how  thrilling  the  pressure  of  the  hand ; 
the  fond  looking  of  the  glazing  eye,  turning  upon  us  even  from  the 
threshold  of  existence;  the  faint,  faltering  accents  struggling  in  death 
to  give  one  more  assurance  of  affection  1 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave^f  buried  love,  and  meditate !  There  settle  the 
accounts  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  benefit  unrequited — every 
past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  departed  being  who  can  never, 
never  return  to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition ! 

if  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul  or  a 
furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent.  If  thou  art  a 
husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  whole 
happiness  in  thy  arms,  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy 
trutn.  If  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged,  in  thought^  word, 
or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  iik  thee ;  if  thou  art  a  lover, 
and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  that  now  lies 
oold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet;  then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look, 
every  vngraoious  word,  every  ungentle  action,  will  come  thronging  back 
opon  thy  memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul ;  then  be  sure 
that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  grave^  and  utter 
the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear, — more  bitter  because 
unheard  and  unavailing*. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties>  of  nature 
•bout  the  grave;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these 
tender,  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret ;  but  take  warning  by  the  bitternesH 
of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and  be  more  &ithful  and 
ifiectkmste  in  th^  discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. 
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LOVE'S  IMMORTAL  WREATH. 

Who  MM  MpwatoltMrti  that  hATt  vaitod,  n  diride  wmten  tba*  hare  met  and  mlasltd  lafee  aM** 


Tmnc  Bot»  holored,  tim«  oaa  hnak 

Th«  ipell  aroaad  «■  east; 
Or  abMnoe  fkt>iii  mj  bowm  taka 

The  memoiy  of  the  paat. 
Mj  loTe  is  not  that  aUrery  atiit 
fjrom  fammer  hloona  hj  •anftwaaa  klai^— 

Too  fogitire  to  lait : 
A  fndeleai  flower.  It  atlU  retalna 
The  hrightnoM  o(  Mi  ear^  < 


For  buna  it  like  the  rafing  tre 

In  tainted  breaet  whieh  glewa ; 

All  wild  and  thomj  aa  the  hrier 

Without  ita  flipening  roae : 
A  gentler,  holier  loTe  if  aiine, 
Unehaageable  and  flrm,  while  thine 

Ic  pare  ai  mountain  enowa; 
Vor  Tothai  paiiion  dared  to  hreathe 
A  apell  o'er  Love'a  launortal 


And  now,  when  grief  hai  diaun'd  thine  ajn. 

And  dehneia  made  thee  pale, 
Think*at  tlMm  I  eonld  the  nennar  flj. 

And  leare  thee  to  the  gale? 
Oh,  no !— maj  all  thoee  dreama  depart 
Hope  aheda  upon  a  youthful  hearty 

If  now  mj  boion  fkil. 
Or  leave  thee,  when  the  atom  eeaMa  on, 
Te  bear  ita  turbnlenee  alone. 

The  Irj  round  aome  lofty  pile, 

Ita  twining  tendril  ffingi; 
Though  fled  from  thence  be  pleainre'a  imile. 

It  yet  the  fonder  <Aingt; 
Aa  lonelier  atill  beoomea  the  plaae^ 


The  wanner  la  Ita  flbnd  embraea- 

More  flrrn  ita  Tordant  nnga; 
Aa  if  it  lored  ita  ihade  to  rear« 
O'er  one  devoted  to  deepair. 

Thna  ihall  my  boaom  eling  to  thine, 

Unehanged  by  gliding  yeara ; 
Through  fortune'a  riae,  or  her  deelina^ 

In  iunahine,  or  in  tean; 
And  though  between  ua  ooeana  roll. 
And  roeka  dlTlde  ua,  itUI  my  aeirf 

Can  flsel  no  Jealous  fsars, 
Gonflding  in  a  heart  like  lAme, 
LoTe'a  uneontanUnated  shrine !      ^ 

To  me^  the«|^  bathed  in  aorrow'a  daw. 

The  dearer  Ikr  art  thou; 
I  loved  thee  when  thy  woea  won  Ibw, 

And  earn  I  alter  now? 
That  ftwo,  in  joy'a  bright  hour,  waa  ttia*^ 
If  ore  beaatifkil  siaeo  grief  was  Uiero, 

Though  aomowhat  pale  tl^  brow; 
And  bo  it  mine  to  soothe  the  pain 
Thna  pressing  on  the  heart  and  brain. 

yea,lo««!  Biy  broaat,  at oarrow'a aaU, 

ShaU  tremble  like  thine  own; 
If  fh>m  ihoeo  eyes  the  teardropa  fhll. 

They  ahall  not  Ml  alone. 
Our  aoula,  lika  heaTon'a  aerial  bow. 
Blend  erery  light  within  their  ^w. 

Of  joy  or  aorrow  known : 
And  grief,  divided  with  My  heart. 
Were  sweeter /isr  than  joys  apart. 


THE  AMERI€AN  EAOIiEL 


Bins  of  the  eliff!  thou  art  soaring  on  high; 

Thou  hast  swept  the  dense  eloud  'firom  thy  path  In 

thoaky; 
Than  hast  hreaatod  the  atona  in  thy  heaTonward 

iiflkt, 
AaA  fls'd  thy  bright  fyo  on  the  flMnlnln-or  Ughti 
Thorn  kaat  bmTod  the  koon  flaah -of  tho  Mghtnlag  in 

•port, 
Aad  polaod  tiqr  itraag  wing  i^ora  the  thunfleri 

Toaort; 
Vkom  haat  flollow'd  the  atata  In  tholr  pathways  ahova» 
And  abased  the  wild  meteors  whoroTor  thoy-roTO. 

BM  of  the  foreatt  thou  loT'st  the  deep  shads. 
Where  the  oak  spreads  its  boughs  In  the  mousftidn 

and  glade 
Whore  the  thiea-etnator'd  Ivy  onolrelea  the  pine. 
And  the  proud  elm  is  wreath'd  by  the  oloao-elingin|t 

Tine; 
Thm  haat  tasted  the  dew  of  the  untrodden  plain. 
And  flBlIow'd.the  streams  aa  thsy  roll  to  the  main ; 
Thou  hart  dipp'd  thy  swift  wing  intho  fbathary  spray, 
V^lMTe  tne  a«rth-^ttaking«ataract  roars  on  its  way. 


Bird  of  f^oe  skies!  than  haat  aafl'd  on  tlw  fOmmt, 
Where  the  battle  raged  fleroo,and  the 

loud; 
Thou  haat  stoop'A  to  Uie  earth  whm  tha 

slain. 
And  vaTed4li^  wtta  wing  a*ar  the  Mnnd  ipiirtlad 

plain; 
Then  hast  soar*d  when  tha  banner  of  i 

■borne; 
Thou  haat  gnssd  at  Uie  fhr  dreaded  Hon  in  i 
Thy  beak  has  been  wet  in  the  Mood  of  our  flaai^ 
When  the  home  of  Che  brare  has  been  loft  to ; 


Bird  of  tha  elime  in  whioh  Ubarty  dwoUa, 
Nurse  the  tn%  soul  in  thy  olifl'-shelter'd  dolk  I 
Uover  abore  the  strong  heart  in  its  prides 
Whisper  of  thooo  whoflar  ftaodoa  have  dMI 
Bear  up  tha  ftroo-nnrtnrod  spirit  of  man. 
Tin  it  soar  like  thine  own,  thnnghltoeaitb-^dialti 
span! 

Waft  It  aben,  o'er  the  awnntaln  nnd  wnT»« 
Spread  thy  tt—  wing  o'er  the  patriot's  gruTnl 
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ELOQUENCE  OF  PATRICK  HENRY. 

BT   WILLIAM  WIBT. 

Hook  was  a  Sootxshmaii,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  Buspected  of  being 
unfriendly  to  the  American  cause.  During  the  distresses  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  consequent  on  the  joint  invasion  of  Comwallis  and  Phillips, 
in  1781,  a  Mr.  Yenable,  an  army  commissary,  had  taken  two  of  Hook's 
steers  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  The  act  had  not  been  strictly  legal ; 
and  on  the  establishment  of  peace,  Hook,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cowan, 
a  gentleman  of  some  distinction  in  the  law,  thou^t  proper  to  bring  an 
action  of  trespass  against  Mr.  Yenable,  in  the  District  Court  of  New 
London.  Mr.  Henry  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  is  said  to  have 
deported  himself  in  this  cause  to  the  infinite  enjoyment  of  his  hearers, 
the  unfortunate  Hook  always  excepted.  After  Mr.  Henry  became  ani- 
mated in  the  cause,  says  a  correspondent,  he  appeared  to  have  complete 
control  over  the  passions  of  the  audience.  At  one  time  he  excited  their 
indignaUon  against  Hook — vengeance  was  visible  in  every  countenance. 
Again,  when  ne  chose  to  relax,  and  ridicule  him,  the  whole  audience 
iraa  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  He  painted  the  distresses  of  the  American 
army,  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  rigour  of  a  winter's  sky,  and  mark- 
ing the  firosen  ground  over  which  they  trod  with  the  blood  of  their 
unshod  feet.  ''Where  was  the  man,  who  had  an  American  heart  in  his 
bosom,  who  would  not  have  thrown  open  his  fields,  his  barn,  his  cellars, 
the  doors  of  his  house,  and  the  portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  received 
with  open  arms,  the  meanest  soldier  in  that  little  band  of  patriots  f 
^here  is  the  man  ?  There  he  stands — but  whatever  of  the  heart  of 
the  American  beats  in  his  bosom,  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  be  the  judge." 
JELe  carried  the  jury,  by  the  power  of  his  imagination,  to  the  plains 
«round  York,  the  surrender  of  which  had  followed  shortly  after  the  act 
complained  of.  He  depicted  the  surrender  in  the  most  glowing  and 
Koble  colours.  The  audience  saw  before  their  eyes  the  humiliation  and 
Rejection  of  the  British  as  they  marched  out  of  their  trenches. 

They  saw  the  triumph  which  lighted  up  every  patriot's  face,  and  heard 
^he  shouts  of  victory,  and  the  cry  of  ''  Washington  and  Liberty,''  as  it 
sung  and  echoed  through  the  American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated  from 
'^he  hills  and  shores  of  the  neighbouring  river — "  But,  hark  !  What 
.Xiotes  of  discord  are  these,  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence 
%he  acclamations  of  victory  f  They  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook,  hoarsely 
bawling  through  the  American  camp.  Beef!  bee/ J** 

The  whole  audience  were  convulsed.  A  particular  incident  will  give 
^  better  idea  of  the  effect  than  any  general  description.  The  clerk  of 
^he  court,  unable  to  command  himself,  and  unwilling  to  commit  any 
breach  of  decorum  in  his  place,  rushed  out  of  the  court-house  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  grass,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  laughter 
where  he  was  rolling,  when  Hook,  with  very  different  feelings,  came  out 
For  relief  in  the  yanl  also.  ''Jemmy  Steptoe,"  said  he  to  the  clerk, 
''what  tho  devil  ails  ye,  monT'    Mr.  Steptoe  could  only  say  that  he 
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could  not  help  it.  '^ Nerer  mind  ye/'  said  Hook^  ''wait  till  Billy  Cowae 
gets  up ;  he'll  show  him  the  la' !"  Mr.  Cowan,  however,  was  so  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  which  bore  upon  his  client,  that, 
when  he  arose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Henry,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  an 
intelligible  or  audible  remark.  The  cause  was  decided  almost  by  aoola- 
BUition.  The  jury  retired  for  form's  sake,  and  instantly  returned  with  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.  Nor  did  the  effect  of  Mr.  Henry's  speech 
slop  here.  The  people  were  so  highly  excited  by  the  tory  audacity  of 
such  a  suit,  that  Hook  began  to  hear  around  him  a  cry  more  terrible 
than  that  of  heef-Ai  was  the  cry  of  tar  and /eaiher^-'4rom  the  applica* 
don  of  which,  it  is  said,  nothing  saved  him  but  a  precipitate  flight  and 
the  speed  of  his  horse. 


SINGULAR  ADVENTURE  OF  A  BRITISH  SOLDIER. 

In  the  year  1779,  when  the  war  with  America  was  conducted  with 
great  spirit  upon  that  continent,  a  division  of  the  British  army  was  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  in  a  position  so  favoured  by  nature 
that  it  was  difficult  for  any  military  art  to  surprise  it.  War  in  America 
was  rather  a  species  of  hunting  than  a  regular  oampugn.  ''  If  you 
fight  with  art,"  said  Washington  to  the  soldiers,  ''you  are  sure  to  be 
defeated.  Acquire  discipline  enough  for  concert,  and  the  uniformity 
of  combined  attack,  and  our  country  will  prove  the  best  of  the  en- 

f'neers."  So  true  was  this  maxim  of  the  American  general  that  the 
nglish  soldiers  had  to  contend  with  little  else.  The  Americans  had 
incorporated  the  Indians  into  their  ranks,  and  had  made  them  useful  in 
a  species  of  war  to  which  their  habits  of  life  had  peculiarly  fitted  them. 
They  sallied  out  of  their  impenetrable  forests  and  jungles,  and,  with 
their  arrows  and  tomahawks,  committed  daily  waste  upon  the  British 
army,  surprising  their  sentinels,  cutting  off  their  stragglers,  and,  even 
when  the  alarm  was  given,  and  pursuit  commenced,  they  fled  with  a 
swiftness  that  the  speed  of  cavalry  could  not  overtake,  into  rocks  tnd 
fastnesses  whither  it  was  dangerous  to  follow  them.  In  order  to  limit, 
as  far  atf  possible,  this  species  of  war,  in  which  there  was  so  much  loss 
and  so  little  honour,  it  was  the  custom  with  every  regiment  to  extend 
its  outposts  to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  encampments;  to  station 
sentinels  in  the  woods;  and  keep  a  constant  guard  around  the  main 
body.  A  regiment  of  foot  was,  at  this  time,  stationed  upon  the  confines 
of  the  boundless  Savannah.  Its  particular  office  was  to  guard  every 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  main  body ;  the  sentinels  whose  post  pene- 
trated into  the  woods  were  supplied  by  the  ranks,  and  the  service  of 
this  regiment  was  thus  more  hazardous  than  that  of  any  other.  Its  loss 
was  likewise  greater.  The  sentinels  were  perpetually  surprised  on  their 
posts  by  the  Indians,  and,  what  was  most  astonishing,  they  were  borne 
off  their  stations  without  oommuDicating  any  alarm,  or  being  heard  of 
after.  Not  a  trace  was  left  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
veyed away,  except  that,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  a  few  drops  of  blood 
had  appeared  upon  the  leaves  which  covered  the  ground.     Many  im- 
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patod  thie  unaoooanUble  disappemrance  to  treaoheiy,  and  saggeatbd,  as 
an  vnanawerable  argument,  that  the  men  thus  sarprised  might,  at  least, 
have  fired  their  maakete  and  eommanieated  the  alarm  to  the  contiguoiis 
posts.  Others,  however,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  consider  it  as 
treachery,  were  content  to  receiye  it  as  a  m jsteiy,  which  time  woald 
explain. 

One  morning,  the  sentinels  haying  been  stationed  as  usual  over  night, 
the  gnatd  went  at  sunrise  to  relieve  a  post  which  extended  a  considerabU) 
distance  into  the  wood.  The  sentinel  was  gone ;  the  surprise  was  great; 
but  the  eirenmstanoe  had  occurred  before.  They  left  another  man,  and 
departed,  wishing  him  better  luck.  **  Ton  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  the 
man,  with  warmth,  **  I  shall  not  deserf  The  relief  company  returned 
to  the  guard-house.  The  sentinels  were  replaced  everv  four  hours,  and, 
at  the  appointed  time,  the  guard  again  marohed  to  relieve  the  post.  To 
their  inexpressible  astonishment,  the  man  was  gone !  They  searched 
around  the  post,  but  no  traces  could  be  found  of  Us  disappearance.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  station,  from  a  stronger  motive  than  ever,  should 
not  remain  unoccupied :  they  were  compell^  to  leave  another  man,  and 
returned,  ruminating  on  this  strange  circumstance,  to  the  guard-house. 
The  superstition  of  the  soldiers  was  awakened,  and  the  terror  ran  through 
the  regiment.  The  colonel,  being  apprised  of  the  occurrence,  signified 
his  intention  to  accompany  the  guard  when  they  relieved  the  seutinel 
they  had  left.  At  the  appointed  time,  they  all  marehed  together ;  and 
again,  to  their  unutterable  wonder,  they  found  the  post  vacant,  and  the 
man  gone  t  Under  these  circumstances,  the  colonel  hesitated  whether  he 
should  station  a  whole  comrany  here,  or  if  he  should  asain  submit  the 
post  to  a  single  sentinel.  The  cause  of  these  repeated  disi^pearanoes 
of  men,  whose  courage  and  honesty  were  never  suspected,  must  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  seemed  not  likely  that  this  discovery  could  be  obtained 
by  persisting  in  the  old  method.  Three  brave  men  were  now  lost  to  the 
regiment,  and  to  assign  the  post  to  a  fourth  seemed  nothing  less  than 
giving  him  up  to  destruction.  The  poor  fellow  whose  turn  it  was  to 
take  Uie  stadon,  though  a  man  in  other  respects  of  unconquerable  reso- 
lutaoo,  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  ''  I  must  do  my  duty,''  said  he  to 
the  officer;  ^I  know  that,  but  I  should  like  to  lose  my  life  with  more 
credit.''  "  I  will  leave  no  man,"  said  the  colonel,  ^'  against  his  will." 
A  man  immediatSy  stepped  from  the  ranks,  and  desired  to  take  the 
post.  Every  mouth  commended  his  resolution.  ^*  I  will  not  be  taken 
ilive,"  said  he,  '^  and  you  shall  hear  of  me  on  the  least  alarm.  At  all 
events,  I  will  fire  my  piece  if  I  hear  the  least  noise.  If  a  crow  chatters 
or  a  1^  falls,  you  shall  hear  my  musket.  You  may  be  alarmed  when 
nothing  is  the  matter ;  you  must  take  the  chance  of  that,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  my  making  the  discovery."  The  colonel  applauded  his  courage, 
and  told  him  he  would  be  right  to  fire  upon  the  least  noise  which  was 
ambignous.  His  comrades  shook  hands  with  him,  and  left  him  with  a 
melanoholv  foreboding.  The  company  marched  hack,  and  waited  the 
event  m  the  guard-house,  with  the  most  anxious  curiosity. 

Ab  hour  had  elapsed,  and  every  ear  was  upon  the  rack  for  the  discliaig^ 
<»f  the  musket,  when,  upon  a  sudden,  the  report  was  heard.     The  guard 
H 
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immediaielj  marcbed^  accompanied,  as  before,  by  the  colonel  ana  some 
of  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the  regiment.  As  thej  approacheii 
the  post,  they  saw  the  man  advancing  towards  them,  dragging  another 
man  on  the  ground  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  When  they  came  up  to 
him;  it  appeared  to  be  an  Indian  whom  he  had  shot.  An  explanation 
was  immediately  required.  '^  I  told  your  honour/'  said  the  man,  ''  that 
I  should  fire  if  I  heard  the  ^east  noise.  The  resolution  I  had  taken  has 
saved  my  life,  and  led  to  the  discovery.  I  had  not  been  long  on  my 
post,  when  I  heard  a  rustling  at  some  short  distance :  I  looked,  and  saw 
an  American  hog,  such  as  are  common  in  the  woods,  .crawling  along  the 
ground,  and  seemingly  looking  for  nuts  under  the  trees,  and  among  the 
leaves.  As  these  animals  are  so  very  common,  I  ceased  to  consider  it 
for  some  minutes ;  but  being  on  the  constant  alarm  and  expectation  of 
att-ack,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  to  consider  a  real  cause  of  apprehen- 
sion, or  not,  I  kept  my  eyes  vigilantly  fixed  upon  it,  and  marked  its 
progress  among  the  trees ;  still  there  was  no  need  to  give  the  alarm, 
and  my  thoughts  were,  notwithstanding,  directed  to  danger  from  another 
quarter.  It  struck  me,  however,  as  somewhat  singular,  to  see  the 
animal  making,  by  a  circuitous  passage,  for  a  thick  coppice,  immediately 
behind  my  post.  I  therefore  kept  my  eyes  more  constantly  fixed  upon 
it,  and,  as  it  was  now  within  a  few  yards  of  the  coppioe,  I  hesitated 
whether  I  should  fire.  My  comrades,  thought  I,  will  laugh  at  me  for 
alarming  them  by  shooting  a  pig !  I  had  almost  resolved  to  let  it  alone, 
when,  just  as  it  approached  the  thicket,  I  thought  I  observed  it  give  an 
unusual  spring.  I  no  longer  hesitated ;  I  took  my  aim,  discharged  my 
piece,  and  the  animal  was  instantly  stretched  before  me,  with  a  groan 
which  I  conceived  to  be  that  of  a  human  creature.  I  went  up  to  it, 
and  judge  my  astonishment  when  I  found  I  had  killed  an  Indian  !  He 
had  enveloped  himself  with  the  skin  of  one  of  these  wild  hogs  so  art- 
fully and  completely,  his  hands  and  feet  were  so  entirely  concealed  in 
it,  and  his  gait  and  appearance  was  so  exactly  correspondent  to  that  of 
the  animal's,  that,  imperfectly  as  they  were  always  seen  through  the 
trees  and  jungles,  the  disguise  could  not  be  penetrated  at  a  distance,  and 
scarcely  discovered  upon  the  nearest  aspect.  He  was  armed  with  a 
dagger  and  a  tomahawk.''  Such  was  the  substance  of  this  man's  relation. 
The  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  other  sentinels  was  now  apparent. 
The  Indians,  sheltered  in  this  disguise,  secreted  themselves  in  the  cop- 
pice; watched  the  moment  when  they  could  throw  it  off;  burst  upon 
the  sentinels  without  previous  alarm,  and,  too  quick  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  discharge  their  pieces,  either  stabbed  or  scalped  them, 
and  bore  their  bodies  away,  which  they  concealed  at  some  distance  in 
the  leaves. 


Though  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  every  one  to  take  a  little,  and 
ihere  appears  no  reason  why  we  jostle  and  make  one  another  unhappy 
as  we  pass  along ;  yet  so  it  is,  we  are  continually  thwarting  and  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  some  lose  all  sense  and  memory  of  that 
temner  which  governed  us  at  our  first  setting  out. 
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THE  BOSE-BUD. 

JtKSD  the  roie-bud  of  the  spriDff.  It  was  beautiful  in  the  mom 
!t  sparkled  with  the  dripping  dew ;  then  drooped  with  the  de- 
g  rain.  It  hung  down  in  modesty^  and  seemed  to  shrink  from 
broaching  storm.  It  remained  uninjured,  while  the  gnarled  oak 
intered  By  the  lightning,  and  the  towering  pine  uptom  Ly  the 
I.  With  calmness,  I  was  reflecting  upon  the  moral  impressed 
he  senses  by  the  sublime  workings  of  nature,  when  the  storm 
[j  subsided.  The  sun  darted  its  cheering  rays  through  the  dik 
;  clouds;  and  light,  and  warmth,  and  serenity  again  delishted 
Ith.  The  pine  and  the  oak  no  more  revived.  Their  foliage, 
*B,  and  trunks  lay  scattered  to  decay.  With  flenial  heat,  the  rose- 
panded  its  crimson  petals  and  poured  forth  its  fragrance  in 
ie  to  the  sun ;  delighting  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  loading 
losphere  with  its  reviving  perfume.  I  marked  it,  as  it  rose  upon 
n  and  expanded  its  blushing  flower.  To  my  imagination,  it 
animated  with  consciousness,  and  to  smile,  as  they  passed,  upon 
beholder,  with  entreaties  to  spare  it  yet  a  little  while,  that  it 
irave  in  the  sunshine,  display  its  grace&l  form,  its  glowing  hues, 
Dtr  upon  the  altar  of  the  air  and  upon  the  wandering  zephyrs  its 
il  incense.  And  yet,  thought  I,  would  not  its  vanity  be  mortified 
;  doomed  to  bloom  in  a  wilderness,  instead  of  the  parterre,  of 
it  is  the  grace  and  the  ornament? 

Full  many  %  gem,  of  purest  nj  lerene, 
The  deep,  unfathoni'd  cayes  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blosh  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

n treaties  spoke  to  my  feelings  too  plainly  to  be  disregarded.  I 
)tivated.  I  sufiered  no  rude  hand  to  pluok  it  or  oflfer  violence 
lodest  charms.  I  placed  my  scat  near  the  parterre,  and  watched 
suing  beauties  of  my  little  friend.  The  day  passed;  and  yet 
r  and  another  witnessed  its  loveliness.  I  gased  upon  and  ad- 
until  my  imagination  inflamed ;  I  thought  it  immortah  Others 
withering ;  I  knew  it  not;  saw  it  not;  believed  it  not!  Alas! 
's  of  nature  are  immutable.  To  he  changed  is  stamped  upon  all 
rks !  '^AU  that  is  made  must  be  destroyed!  all  that  is  bom 
lie  V*  The  fourth  day  came,  and  my  eyes  were  opened.  Th« 
a  had  withered,  and  the  leaves  of  the  flower  were  strewed  on  the 
All  its  graceful  beauty  and  fragrance  were  blown  away  by  the 
and  nothing  remained  of  so  much  loveliness.  Weep !  child  of 
ty,  that  Death  is  in  the  world !  And  yet,  without  Death,  how 
all  tears  be  wiped  away  from  our  eyes  V 


here  is  any  person  to  whom  you  feel  a  dislike,  that  is  the  persoib 
m  you  ought  never  to  qpeak. 
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LOVB. 


With  mao^  loye  is  never  a  passion  of  saoh  intensity  and  sinoarity  as 
with  woman.  She  is  a  creature  of  sensibility,  existing  only  in  the  ouw 
pourings  and  sympaUiies  of  her  emotions ;  every  earthly  bleasingi  naj, 
OTory  neavenly  hope,  will  be  sacrificed  for  her  affections^  She  will 
leave  the  sunny  home  of  her  childhood;  the  protecting  roof  of  her  kin* 
dred,  forget  the  counsels  of  her  are,  the  admonishing  voice  of  that 
mother  on  whose  bosom  her  head  has  been  pillowed,  forsake  all  she  has 
dung  to  in  her  years  of  ^lish  simplicity,  do  all  that  woman  can  do 
consistently  with  honour,  and  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  man 
she  idolizes.  He  that  would  forsake  a  woman,  after  these  testimonies 
of  affection,  is  too  gross  a  villain  to  be  called  a  man.  The  wrath  of 
Heaven  will  pursue  him,  the  brand  of  Cain  is  upon  his  brow,  and  tha 
curse  of  Judas  will  rankle  at  his  heart.  Unrequited  love  with  man  is 
to  him  never  a  cause  of  perpetual  misery ;  other  dreams  will  flow  in 
upon  his  imagination;  the  abstraction  from  business,  the  meteor  of 
ambition,  or  the  pursuit  of  wealth  will  win  him  away  from  his  early 
infatuation.  It  is  not  thus  with  woman.  Although  the  scene  may 
change,  and  years,  long,  withering,  and  lingering  years,  steal  away  the 
rose  from  the  cheek  of  beauty,  the  ruins  of  a  breuing  heart  cannot  be 
amalgamated ;  the  memories  of  that  idle  vision  cannot  be  obliterated 
from  the  soul ;  she  pines,  nerves  herself  anew  with  pride,  and  pinea 
away  again,  until  her  gentle  spirit  bids  adieu  to  the  treacheries  of  eardi| 
and  flits  away  into  the  bosom  of  her  God. 


SISTERS  AND  MOTHERS. 

These  are  ties,  which,  like  the  invisible  strings  of  conscience,  bind 
man  to  the  world  of  kindly  affection,  and  are  the  last  things  forgotten 
when  one  leaves  life.  The  married  situation  may  be  one  of  pure  and  un- 
interrupted felicity;  there  may  be  no  cloud  in  its  whole  happy  horison; 
it  may  be  ever  sunny,  and  flowers  spring  in  it  atevery  season  of  thaage. 
But  even  these  happy  ones,  who  are  in  this  clime  of  bliss,  remember  1odi( 
and  late  the  claims  of  a  sister  or  a  mother  to  their  best  .affections.  In 
the  life  of  the  solitary  and  single,  those  who  are  said  to  be  doomed  to  an 
ennui  of  loneliness,  the  claims  of  a  sister  and  a  mother  should  hoid 
strongly,  not  only  upon  their  feelings,  but  duties.  Those  kindneaaai 
which  men  bestow  upon  their  offspring  and  their  wives,  who  poaaesa 
each,  and  in  whom  their  best  views  are  concentrated,  in  the  baohelor 
are  given  to  the  (almost)  sacred  names  which  constitute  this  heading. 
In  loving  a  sister,  there  is  none  of  that  earthliness  of  passion  which  de- 
grades the  heart — in  the  devotion  due  to  a  mother,  there  is  none  of  the 
tfelfisbnoRsof  men.  The  feelings  inspired  by  both  sister  and  mother 
all  derived  from  sources  as  pure  as  the  Dirinity  that  inspired  theaa. 
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OAMBUNO 

Ths  finished  gambler  has  no  heart  The  club  with  which  ho  herds 
would  meet,  though  the  place  of  rendezrous  were  the  chamber  of  the 
dying ;  thej  would  meet,  though  it  were  an  apartment  in  the  charnel- 
house.  Not  even  the  dmith  of  kindred  can  affect  the  gambler.  He 
would  play  upon  his  brother's  coffin ;  he  would  play  upon  his  father's 
sevolchre. 

X  onder  see  that  wretch,  prematurely  dd  in  infirmity  as  well  as  sin. 
Ms  u  the /other  of  a  family.  The  mother  of  his  children,  lovely  in  her 
teaiSy  strives  with  the  tenderest  assiduities  to  restore. his  temperance,  Us 
lore  of  home,  and  the  long  lost  charms  of  domestic  life.  She  pursues 
him.  with  her  entreaties  to  his  haunts  of  yioe ;  she  reminds  him  of  his 
diilaren ;  she  tells  him  of  their  virtues;  of  their  sorrows;  of  their  wants} 
and  she  adjqres  him,  b^  the  love  of  them,  and  by  the  love  of  Ood,  to  re* 
pent,  and  return.  Yam  attempt!  she  might  as  well  adjure  the  whirl- 
wind ;  she  might  as  well  entreat  the  tiger. 

The  brute  has  no  feeling  left.  He  turns  upon  her  in  the  spirit  of  the 
demons  with  which  he* is  possessed.  He  curses  his  children  and  her 
who  bore  them ;  and  as  he  prosecutes  his  game,  he  fills  the  intervals  wi4i 
imprecations  on  his  Maker ;  imprecations  borrowed  from  the  dialect  of 
devils,  and  uttered  with  a  tone  that  befits  only  the  organs  of  the  damned  I 
And  yet  in  this  monster  there  once  dwelt  the  spirit  of  a  man.  He  had 
talents,  he  had  honour,  he  had  even  faith.  He  might  have  adorned  the 
senate,  the  bar,  the  altar.  But,  alas !  his  was  a  faith  that  saveth  not. 
The  gaming-table  hae  robbed  him  of  it,  and  of  all  things  else  that  are 
worth  possessing.  What  a  frightful  change  of  character !  What  a  tre- 
mendous wreck  is  the  soul  of  man  in  ruins!  Return,  disconsolate 
mother,  to  thy  dwelling,  and  be  submisrive ;  thou  shalt  become  a  widow, 
and  thy  children  fatherless.  Further  efforts  will  be  useless.  Ood  has 
forsaken  him — ^nor  will  angels  weep  or  watch  over  him  any  longer. 


WOMAN. 

Perhaps  a  more  just  and  beautiful  compliment  was  never  pud  to  wo- 
man than  the  following,  by  Judge  Story  :— 

To  the  honour,  to  the  eternal  nonour  of  the  sex,  be  it  said,  that  in  the 
path  of  duty  no  sacrifice  is  with  them  too  high  or  too  dear.  Nothing  is 
wiUi  them  impossible,  but  to  shrink  from  what  love,  honour,  innocence, 
and  religion  require.  The  voice  of  pleasure  or  of  power  may  pass  by  un 
heeded — but  the  voice  of  affliction  never.  The  chamber  of  die  iicky  the 
piUow  of  the  dying,  the  vigiU  of  the  dead,  the  altan  of  rdigion  never 
mieted  me  pretence  or  the  tvmpathietof  Woman  !  Timid  though  she  be, 
and  so  dekcate  that  the  winds  of  heaven  may  not  too  roughly  visit  her, 
on  such  occasions  she  loses  all  sense  of  danger  and  assumes  a  preterna- 
tural courage,  which  knows  not  and  fears  not  consequences.  Then  she 
displays  that  undaunted  spirit  which  neither  courts  difficulties  nor  evades 
them ;  that  resignation  wnich  utters  neither  murmurs  nor  regret ;  and 
that  patience  in  suffering  which  seems  victorious  even  over  death  itself. 
u  2 
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THE  MAJESTY  OF  THE  OCEAN 

BT  PROTEUS. 

There  is  society  where  none  intrndei 
By  the  deep  lea,  and  moaio  in  its  roar. 

I  E  VOW  of  nothing,  in  the  whole  compass  of  Byron's  varied  proda(v 
lions,  which  equals,  in  sublimity  of  conception  and  yividness  of  ooloaring, 
his  portraitures  of  the  ocean.     Though,  for  the  most  part,  the  bold  and' 
masterly  touches  of  genius  are  displayed  in  every  thing  which  came  from 
his  hand,  yet,  when  his  imagination  fixes  upon  the  'Mark-blue  sea," 
be  appears  to  surpass  all  other  poets.     As  you  muse  over  his  immortel 
sketches,  in  the  hush  of  midnight  and  by  the  waning  lamp,  the  wild  note 
of  the  sea-bird  and  the  low  murmur  of  whispering  waters  and  their  sil* 
very  light — or  the  death-shriek  of  the  drowning  mariner,  and  the  roar  of 
billows,  together  with  the  lurid  and  appalling  wave-flash  of  the  reflected 
lightning,  break  in  upon  the  silence  and  dimness  of  your  chamber.  Time 
,and  space  are  annihilated  by  the  magic  of  his  numbers,  and  yon  feel 
yourself  snatched  away  to  the  far-off  sea,  and  regaled  by  its  fr^h,  cod 
breeses  as  you  go  bounding  over  its  glorious  expanse.     He  was  empha- 
tically the  poet  of  the  ocean,  for  the  proudest  march  of  his  genius  was 
upon  its  ''  mountain  waves.''     He  appears  to  have  possessed  a  delight  in 
its  wild  scenes,  amounting  almost  to  a  passionate  fondness.     In  his  boy- 
hood, seated  on  some  retired  crag,  he  hung  over  it,  hour  after  hour  of  the 
still  summer  evenings,  and  felt,  in  the  excitement  of  his  slowing  fitncy, 
a  yearning  towards  it ;  and  when  in  after  years  the  ties  wnich  held  him 
to  his  country  were  severed,  he  flew  to  its  trackless  solitudes  as  to  a  re- 
fuge and  a  home.     Like  a  proud  vessel,  which,  af^r  having  been  be- 
calmed and  ingloriously  confined  in  some  narrow  bay^  has  gained  the 
broad  deep  and  the  rushing  gale,  the  indignant  bard  swept  forth  in  the 
buoyancy  of  freedom,  rejoicing  as  the  breeze  freshened,  and  exulting  in 
the  rudest  commotion  of  the  elements.     At  that  stirring  hour  he  could 
"  laugh  to  flee  away"  even  from  the  land  of  his  fathers,  for  in  the  thrill 
of  his  emotions  there  was  less  of  sadness  than  of  joy.     I  can  see  him  in 
imagination,  as  he  strode  the  deck,  now  soothing  the  sorrows  of  his  little 
page,  and  now  sweeping  his  deep-toned  lyre  as  he  poured  his  farewell 
to  the  receding  shores,  and  a  welcome  to  the  waves  that  came  dashing 
onward  from  the  far  stretch  of  the  seaward  horizon.     The  void  in  his 
heart,  which  no  father's  love  and  no  mother's  endearing  tenderness  had 
preoccupied  with  images  of  parental  affection,  and  which  liad  been  widen- 
ing from  his  boyhood  by  the  death  or  estrangement  of  early  associates, 
was  now  filled  with  the  beauty  and  stirring  majesty  of  the  great  deep. 
The  loneliness  that  brooded  like  a  dark  spirit  over  his  melancholy  bocsom 
was  dispelled  for  a  season  by  the  strange  grandeur  of  the  prospects  around 
him ;  and  in  the  romance  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  he  regarded  the  ocean  as  a 
living  and  intelligent  existence.     As  he  bent  over  the  prow  in  the  gentle 
moonlight,  he  discoursed  with  it  as  with  a  friend,  and,  in  its  billowy 
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fsommc lions,  lie  gazed  upon  it  with  miDgled  reverence  and  joj.  And 
who  has  not  experienced  such  sensations,  e?en  when  far  away  from  tha 
ocean,  while  his  thonffhts  were  hovering  over  its  azure  domains  f  I  ro- 
member  what  a  novel  and  indescribable  feeling  used  to  steal  upon  mpi 
when  a  boj,  whenever  I  fell  in  with  Virgil's  description  of  the  sea.  1 
had  never  been  beyond  the  mountain  boundaries  of  my  native  vaViey — 
never  enjoyed  even  a  remote  prospect  of  the  sublime  object  of  his  inspi- 
ration, and,  therefore,  my  young  fancy  was  introduced  in  those  passages, 
to  a  fairy  world,  and  left  free  to  expatiate,  amid  the  glorious  imagery  of 
tiM  Mantnan  ba^.  After  reading  of  Palinurus  or  the  sweet-voioed  Si- 
rens, I  have  gazed  at  the  little  lake,  which  lies  embosomed  in  the  green 
hills  near  my  father's  cottage,  till  my  eyes  grew  dim,  and  its  rippling 
mrhoe  seemed  to  stretch  away  to  a  misty  and  limitless  expanse,  whilst 
the  sweep  of  the  winds,  among  the  rough  crags  and  pine-forests  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  uttered  to  my  imagination  the  voice  of  the 
flonnding  deep.  But  how  far  short  of  reality,  both  in  grandeur  and 
beauty,  did  I  find  the  conceptions  of  fancy,  when  I  beheld  the  object 
itself,  some  years  after.  My  first  view  of  it  was  on  a  clear,  but  gusty 
afternoon  of  autumn.  The  winds  had  been  abroad  for  many  hours;  and 
as  I  looked  seaward  from  the  high  promontory,  and  beheld  the  long  rough 
surges  rushing  towards  me,  and  listened  to  their  wild  roar  as  they  were 
flung  back  from  the  cavemed  battlements  at  my  feet^  I  felt  as  if  the  pil- 
lars of  the  universe  were  shaken  around  me,  and  stood  awed  and  abased 
before  the  majesty  of  excited  nature.  Since  then,  I  have  been  on  lofty 
precipioes,  while  the  thunder-cloud  was  bursting  below  me — have  leaned 
over  the  trembling  brink  of  Niagara,  and  walked  within  its  awful  cham- 
bers, but  the  thrill  of  that  moment  has  never  returned.  The  feeling  of 
awe,  however,  gradually  gave  place  to  an  intense  but  pleasing  emotion, 
and  I  longed  to  spring  away  ftom  the  tame  and  trodden  earth,  to  that 
wild,  mysterious  world,  whose  strange  scenes  broke  so  magnificently  upon 
my  vision.  No  wonder  that  our  first  roving  impulses  are  towards  the 
ocean.  No  wonder  that  the  romance  and  adventurous  spirit  of  youth 
deems  lightly  of  hardship  and  peril,  when  aroused  by  its  stirring  pre- 
sentations. There  is  something  so  winning  in  the  multiplied  superstitions 
of  its  hardy  wanderers — something  so  fascinating  in  its  calm  beauty,  and 
so  animating  in  its  stormy  recklessness,  that  the  ties  of  country  and 
kindred  sit  looser  at  our  hearts,  as  curiosity  whispers  of  its  unseen  won- 
ders. In  after  years,  when  the  bloom  of  existence  has  lost  much  ot  its 
brightness,  when  curiosity  has  become  enervated,  and  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  palsied,  where  do  we  sooner  return  to  renew  their  former 
pleasing  excitement,  than  to  our  remembered  haunts  by  the  ocean  ?  We 
leave  behind  us  all  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  art,  all  the  volup- 
tuous gratifications  of  society — we  break  from  the  banquet  and  the  dance, 
and  fly  away  to  the  solitary  cliffs,  where  the  sea-bird  hides  her  nest. 
There  the  cares,  perplexities,  and  rude  jostlines  of  opposing  interesta 
are  for  a  while  fbrgotten.  There  the  turmoil  of  human  intercourse  di^ 
quiets  no  longer.  There  the  sweat  and  dust  of  the  crowded  city  are  dis- 
lied  as  the  cool  sea-breeze  comes  gently  athwart  our  feverish  brow, 
the  exhilaration  of  the  leenoi  the  blood  gathers  purer  at  the  neart— 
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its  pulse-beat  is  softer,  and  we  feel  once  more'  a  newness  of  life,  amoim^ 
ing  almost  to  a  transport.     Delightful  remembranoeS|  that  lie  baned  uf 
under  the  dross  of  the  past,  are  reanimated,  and  the  charm,  the  peaoei 
and  the  Arsshness  of  life  s  morning  innocence  again  finds  in  our  bosom  • 
welcome  and  a  home*    The  elastic  sprinff  of  boyhood  is*  in  our  step  ss 
we  chase  the  receding  wave  along  the  white  beach,  or  leap  wildly  into 
its  glassy  depths.     In  the  low,  billowy  murmur  that  steals  out  upon  the 
air,  our  ear  catches  the  pleasant,  but  loBff  unheard  music  of  other  yeai^ 
like  the  remembered  voice  of  a  departed  companion ;  and  while  leaning 
oyer  some  beetling  crag,  glorious  visions  pass  thronging  before  our  eves,  ai, 
in  fancy,  we  rove  through  the  coral  ffroves,  where  the  mermaids  bait 
their  emerald  bower^  or  gase  at  the  hidden  bMuties,  the  uncoveted  geiUL 
and  the  glittering  argosies  that  repose  amid  the  stillv  waters.     Th^  sool 
goes  forth,  as  it  were,  to  the  hallowed  and  undefiled  temples  of  natoie, 
to  be  purified  of  its  earthly  contaminatrons.     She  takes  to  herself  wiiia 
and  flies  away  to  the  ''  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,"  and  even  there  lU 
hears  the  voice  of  the  Divinity,  witnesses  the  manifestations  of  hii 
power,  experiences  the  kind  guardianship  of  his  presence,  end  retwai 
cheered  and  invigorated  to  renew  her  weary  pilgrimage. 

The  ocean  is  a  world  by  itself,  presenting  few  analogies,  either  in  fom 
or  scenery,  with  the  continents  it  embraces.    It  seems  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  dusty  and  beaten  paths  of  human  ambition  in  the  dignity  of 
conscious  independence.     Man  may  bring  desolation  upon  the  mm 
enrth,  or  dwarf  its  gigantic  pinnacles  to  the  stature  of  his  grovelliog 
conceptions,  but  over  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  ocean  he  has  no 
power.     He  may  mine  the  solid  mountains,  dig  up  buried  cities  upoa 
which  the  lava  has  mouldered  for  centuries,  and  fix  his  habitation  is 
their  silent  courts,  but  he  cannot  fathom  the  abysses  of  the  deep,  or 
walk  the  lonely  streets  of  St.  Ubes  or  Euphaamia.     He  may  visit  dtf 
sepulchres  of  the  first  patriarchs,  he  may  lift  the  cerements  from  the 
queens  of  the  Ptolomies,  but  he  cannot  go  down  to  the  ocean-grave  of 
his  yesterday's  friend  to  close  his  eyes  or  cast  the  wild-fiowcr  upon  bil 
uncoffined  bosom.     I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  capable  of  forming  s 
true  Platonic  attachment  for  an  inanimate  object,  but  I  sometimes  Mr 
lieve  that  we  may.     The  shrine  in  which  friendship  has  treasured  up  ill 
cherbhed  keepsakes,  the  ring  that  sparkled  on  the  finger,  and  the  ringlet 
that  once  shaded  the  brow  of  the  departed — whatever,  indeed,  serves  u 
a  remembrancer  of  the  absent,  or  a  memento  of  the  dead,  speaks  elo- 
quently of  the  existence  of  such  a  passion.     The  home  of  our  childhood 
has  a  spell  of  gladness  for  our  hearts,  long  after  the  beloved  ones  who 
formed  its  endearments  have  passed  for  ever  from  its  portal.     In  the  de- 
votion of  the  idolater,  also,  there  seems  too  much  of  reality  to  be  the 
calculation  of  hypocrisy.     The  rivers,  the  hills,  and  the  deep  forests 
have  their  worshippers ;  the  sun  and  moon  listen  to  the  hymn  of  tha 
Gheber  who  regsrds  them  with  the  expression  of  affection  and  reverenoai 
With  feeling  akin  to  these,  the  astrologer  gazes  at  the  star,  whose  be- 
nignant influence,  like  an  invisible  guardian,  has,  in  his  belief,  wrought 
out  whateve*  there  has  been  of  happiness  or  prosperity  in  the  unfolding 
of  his  destiny.    Nor  nas  the  ocean  lacked  its  admiring  votaries.    liyiQii| 
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18  I  have  before  lemurked,  loved  it  with  a  poet's  fondnass.  Ho  rejoiced 
in  the  **  codum  uudiquef  et  und^ue  pontut ;"  a  striking  image  of  his  far> 
reaching  mind.  The  imaginative  Shellej  passed  his  brightest  hours  upon 
its  waters,  and  at  last  foiuid  a  welcome  grave  in  their  hidden  bosom.  I 
once  heard  a  romantic  story  of  a  seaman  whose  attachment  for  the  ocean 
was  peculiarly  striking.  He  became  acquainted  with  it  when  young, 
and,  after  having  spent  many  years  amidst  its  scenes,  he  ceased  from  his 
wanderings  and  returned  to  his  native  village.  The  remaining  compa- 
nions of  his  early  days  kindly  welcomed  him  back,  while  his  old,  fond 
mother  dung  tenderly  and  with  tears,  to  her  rough,  but  warm-hearted 
son.  For  a  while  he  forgot  the  delights  of  his  wild  rovings,  in  the 
pleasing  associations  which  filled  his  mind,  and  in  narrating  to  the  li»- 
tening  villagers  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and  his  own  perilous,  yet  con- 
genial adventures.  At  length  he  grew  silent  and  evidently  discontented, 
and  the  expression  of  delight  passed  from  his  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
countenance.  All  perceived  the  change,  and  all  strove  to  dispel  his 
hidden  despondency;  yet  still  he  continued  melancholy  and  ill  at  ease. 
At  lasty  his  mother,  on  entering  his  chamber  one  morning,  found  an 
a£Fectionate  farewell  written  on  an  old  chart  and  directed  to  herself,  with 
the  collected  earnings  of  his  vears  of  peril.  But  the  endeared  inmate 
had  gone.  He  took  his  way  back  to  the  ocean,  and  wandered  from  port 
lo  port)  but,  broken  down  by  age  and  hardship,  he  could  find  no  employ 
among  its  adventurers.  With  a  heart  aching  from  the  dull  monotony, 
the  tame,  listless  quietude  of  the  land,  he  retired  to  a  small  hamlet  on 
the  coast,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  some  kind  fishermen,  built  him  a 
little  bark.  Once  more  he  committed  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the 
rough  elements,  and  once  more  the  look  of  gladness  settled  on  the  hard 
features  of  the  old  sailor.  Alone,  but  not  solitary,  he  went  forth  upon 
the  deep,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  floating  home  of  the  ocean 
hermit  was  seen  at  all  seasons  in  the  Caribbean  Archipelago.  No  one, 
not  even  the  ruthless  pirate,  molested  him  in  his  quiet  wanderings,  but 
all  greeted  him  with  a  hearty  salutation,  and  all  received  a  warm  Gk>d- 
speed  in  return.  During  the  day,  he  sailed  gently  along  the  luxuriant 
islands  of  the  tropics,  singing  some  wild  -old  ballad  of  the  sea,  as  he  cast 
his  fishing-lines  into  its  sparkling  depths;  and  at  night,  after  having 
filled  his  can  from  the  fresh  spring,  and  laid  in  a  supply  of  fruits,  he 
moored  his  little  vessel  in  some  calm  bav,  and  slept  as  soundly  as  under 
the  roof-tree  of  his  mother's  cottage.  Time  passed  on,  and  severer  in- 
firmities began  to  steal  upon  his  once  vigorous  frame,  so  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  now  provide  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  At 
lengthy  some  soldiers,  seeing  his  boat  in  the  vicinity  of  their  fort,  went 
down  to  the  beach  to  welcome  their  old  acquaintance.  Slowly  and  regu- 
larly it  drifted  ashore,  when  they  found  its  debilitated  possessor  stretched 
insensible,  in  his  narrow  cabin.  They  conveyed  the  famished  man  to 
their  quarters,  and  used  the  best  means  in  their  power  for  his  recovery. 
He  was  restored  to  reason,  seemed  grateful  for  their  kind  attentions,  and 
for  a  while  appeared  convalescent.  One  evening,  however,  after  one  of 
ihoflo  tremendous  hurricanes  so  common  in  those  latitudes,  the  roar  of 
the  sea  swelled  up  into  his  silent  apartment  and  fell  upon  his  ear.    In 
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the  absence  of  the  attendante,  he  crept  huiguidlj  from  his  oonch  ana 
crawled  to  the  terrace,  which  overlooked  a  wide  extent  of  ocean.     The 
winds  had  died  away,  not  a  cloud  dotted  the  bright  azure  of  the  horison, 
and  the  moon  and  stars  were  lotking  peacefully  down  upon  the  troubled 
deep.     Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  was  one  wide,  awful  commotion. 
The  old  mariner  bent  forward  upon  the  parapet,  as  if  to  spring  away 
toward  the  scenes  he  loved  so  well.    Before  him,  on  the  strand,  lay  the 
wreck  of  his  little  shallop,  and  a  groan  escaped  him  as  he  recognised  its 
shattered  form ;  but  he  Knew  that  his  wanderings  were  ended,  and  be 
sent  his  swimming  glance  far  out  upon  the  waters.     And  there  thej 
found  him,  his  gray  head  resting  on  his  shoulder,  his  withered  arms 
thrown  forth  upon  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  the  deep; 
but  his  spirit  had  passed  away  in  the  transport  of  that  fond,  lingeriDg, 
farewell  gaze. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

There  are  scenes  in  life  which  the  pencil  cannot  paint,  and  which  the 
pen  cannot  describe.    The  parting  of  friends  torn  asunder  by  stem  and 
invincible  fate,  the  leaving  behind  family,  friends,  and  your  natal  soily 
the  house  in  which  the  innocent  days  of  your  boyhood  have  been  passed, 
when  the  mind,  free  from  the  cares  incident  to  an  advanced  age,  is 
buoyed  up  with  hope,  and  sweeps  along  the  current  of  time,  reckless  of 
the  future — exulting  in  the  past ;  the  parting  from  those  whom  yao> 
have  loved — the  romantic  walks,  every  step  hallowed  by  the  remembrance 
of  her  on  whom  you  delighted  to  gaze — the  thought  that  you  press  fot 
the  last  time  the  hand  of  her  who  watched  over  your  infancy,  protected 
and  shielded  you  in  every  danger — the  idea  of  leaving  the  beloved  wB^ 
sociate  who  was  the  first  to  hear — the  first  to  sympathize  in  all  you^ 
woes ;  to  turn  from  your  native  land,  to  throw  yourself  among  stranger^ 
to  form  new  connections :  the  idea  is  horrible,  is  agonizing.     I  know  t^o 
misery  to  equal  it     A  whole  train  of  recollections  rush  through  tla^ 
mind,  in  quick  and  vivid  succession.     Hope  itself  seems  denied  us,  ao^ 
life  appears  a  thing  to  be  despised. 


Franklin's  ToAST.-^Long  after  Washin^n's  victories  over  tl»^ 
French  and  English  had  made  his  name  familiar  over  all  Europe,  F^^* 
Franklin  chanced  to  dine  with  the  English  and  French  ambassado^"^ 
when  the  following  toasts  were  drunk  : — ^By  the  British  ambassador-'-^ 
'<  England — the  sun  whose  beams  enlighten  and  fructify  the  remote ^ 
corners  of  the  earth."  The  French  ambassador,  glowing  with  natiocB^'' 
pride,  drank — "  France — the  moon  whose  mild,  steady,  cheering  rays  ^-^^ 
the  delight  of  all  nations;  consoling  them  in  darkness  and  making  th^^^ 
drearinebs  beautiful."  Dr.  Franklin  then  rose,  and  with  his  usual  d^ 
nified  simplicity,  said,  <<  George  Washington — the  Joshua,  who  c(^ 
munded  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  stand  still,  and  they  obeyed  him." 
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■bats!  fliigllty  MMB,  iMftTtI 

AM  blov» th*«  bolsfnw  wlBdl 
OHwsri  w*  fwifUj  glide,  and  1mt« 
On  boa*  and  ftiMda  Uhiad. 


OUR  HOME  IS  EVERYWHERE. 

?■■  fl^Uoviaf  llaM,  bj  Um  R«t.  S.  QrahMn,  oritiBalljr  appaarvd  la  th«  Riehnond  Eaqnirwr.    Th»j 
ttfeaa  diiriac  a  paaaf*  from  Now  York  to  Riehmoad,  in  NoTombor,  UM. 

Wo  hood  not  oarthljr  pewon,  ' 
Wo  hood  not  wind  nor  woathor; 

For,  oomo  what  will,  this  joy  ii  o«n<- 
Wo  iharo  It  still  tofothtr. 

▲ad  if  tho  storms  U  wUd, 
Aad  wt  porish  la  tho  soa, 

Woll  tlasp  oaeh  othor  aad  oar  shffi 
Oao  craro  shall  hold  tho  throol— 

Aad  aoHhor  shall  romala 
To  moot  aad  boar,  aloao, 

Tho  oaros,  tho  iajarios,  tho  paia. 
That  wo,  my  bro,  haro 


Avaj,  awaj,  wo  stoor, 
TIpoa  tho  oeoaa's  broast ; 

Aad  dim  tho  distaai  hoicMs 
Liko  tloads  aloaf  tho  wost. 

Aoro  is  a  loaoliaoss 
Upoa  tho  sftlfhty  doop) 

▲ad  harriod  thonghts  npoa  as 
Am  oawardty  wo  swoop ! 


Oar  horn*— O  Hoaroas,  that  word  I 
▲  aamo  wlthoat  a  thiag! 

Wo  aro  o*oa  as  a  loaoljr  bird, 
Whooo  homo  Is  OB  tho  wiag. 

Jty  wifb  aad  Uttlo  oao 

Ara  with  BM  as  1 10 ; 
Aiad  thoj  aro  all,  boaoath  tho  saa, 

I  havo  of  wool  or  wo  I 

With  thom,  apoa  tho  soa 
Or  fauid,  whoro'or  I  roam, 

1^  <ai  on  oaith  is  stiU  with  mo, 
▲Bd  I  am  still  at  homo  I 

RoBToI  mi^ity  oooaa,  hoarol 
And  blow,  thon  boist'rons  wiad  I 

Whoro'or  wo  go,  wo  eaaaot  loaro 
Oar  homo  and  frloads  bohiad. 


Thoa  MOM,  my  loaolj  brido. 

And  oomo  mj  ohild  of  wo; 
Itaoo  wo  havo  Bonght  ob  oarth  bosids^ 

What  KCltor  whtfa  wo  go? 


Aad  thoro's  a  swoolor  joy, 

WhoroTor  wo  mmj  bo ; 
Daagar  aor  doath  oaa  o'or  dsslssy 

Oar  trust,  O  Ood,  ia  Thool 

ThoB  whoroforo  dtoald  wo  gritri^ 

Or  what  haro  wo  to  fmrf 
Though  homo— aad  ftriowds    aad  lUb,  ^ 

Oar  Qod  is  oror  aoar. 

If  Bo  who  mado  all  thiags, 
Aad  rules  thorn,  is  oar  owa, 

Thoa  oTory  grief  aad  trial  briags 
Us  aearor  to  his  throao. 


Thoa  oomo,  my  goaUo  brido. 
And  oomo  my  ohild  of  Ioto  ; 

What  if  wo'to  Bongbt  on  oarth 
Oar  portioa  is  above  I 


mighty  oeoaa,  swoop! 
To  wiads,  blow  foul  or  fUr; 
Our  God  Is  with  as  oa  tho  doopi 
Our  home  Is  oToiywhoro  I 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 


VoBorr  ■•  BotI  Ib  aoosats  mild, 
Uj  mothar  tuj%  bolorod  ohild : 
Vbrgot  mo  'i't\  whoa,  tu  away. 
Amidst  a  Cboashtioos  world  you  stray ; 
forgot  mo  Bot,  whoa  fools  would  wia 
Tour  foototopo  to  tho  paths  of  sia ; 
Vwgot  mo  aot,  whoa  urgod  to  wroag 
Bj  pasaioBS  aad  tompCatloas  stroag; 
fbrgot  mo  aot,  whoa  pleasure's  snare 
Woald  load  you  from  tho  house  of  prayer. 


Forgot  me  aot,  in  feeble  ago,    . 
But  let  me  then  jour  thoughts 
And  think,  mj  child,  how  fondly  I 
Watched  o'er  your  belplon  infoneyi 
Forget  me  not,  when  death  tball  eloso 
Those  eyelids  in  their  last  repose, 
And  oToaing  breeseo  softly  wsto 
The  gram  upon  thy  mother's  groTO  :•* 
Ob !  then,  whato'er  thy  ago  and  lot 
May  bo,  my  child,  fobgbt  mb  hoi  I 


STANZAS 


TmooQU  hrlgihl  aad  Ihir  Is  Boaaty's  flower, 
Too  sooB  its  fragraaoo  mast  dooay ; 

It  blooms  but  for  a  Uttlo  hoar, 
▲•d  thoB  tisdooaMd  to  ftdo  awij. 


Bat  Vlrtao,  para 

B*yaad  tho  roaah  of  ohaago  or 
Its  graea,  its  torsMaass,  sanriToa, 
Ts  UoMSB  ia  a  kiBT««lf  i]iB% 
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A  VIRGIN  HEART. 

The  author  of  De  Yere  has  made  some  beautiful  observadons  on  the 
wortL  and  deTOtion  of  an  unpractised  heart.     "  There  is  nothing  nnder 
heaven  as  delicious  as  the  possession  of  pure,  fresh,  and  immutable  affeo- 
tions.     The  most  felicitous  moment  of  man's  life,  the  most  ecstaac  ot  all 
his  emotions  and  sympathieSi  is  that  in  which  he  receives  an  avowal  of 
affection  from  the  idol  of  his  heart.     The  springs  of  feeling,  when  in 
their  youthful  purity,  are  fountains  of  unsealed  and  gushing  tenderness — 
the  spell  that  once  draws  them  forth  in  the  mystic  light  of  future  yean 
and  undying  memory.   Nothing  in  life  is  so  pure  and  devoted  as  woman's 
love.     It  matters  not  whether  it  be  for  husband  or  child,  or  sister  or 
brother,  it  is  the  same  pure  and  unquenchable  flame,  the  same  constant 
and  immaculate  glow  of  feeling,  whose  undeniable  touchstone  is  trial 
Do  but  give  her  one  token  of  love— one  kind  word  or  gentle  look,  even 
if  it  be  amid  death — the  feelings  of  that  faithful  heart  will  ensh  forth 
as  a  torrent,  in  despite  of  earthly  bond  or  mercenary  tie.     More  prioe- 
less  than  the  gems  of  Oolconda  is  a  virgin's  heart ;  and  more  devoted 
than  the  idolatry  of  Mecca  is  woman's  love.     There  is  no  sordid  view, 
no  qualifying  self-interest  in  the  feeling.   It  is  a  principle  and  characte^ 
istic  of  her  nature-— a  faculty  and  an  infatuation  which  abBorbs  and  oon* 
xsentrates  all  the  fervour  of  her  soul  and  all  the  depths  of  her  bosom.  I 
would  rather  be  the  idol  of  one  unsullied  and  unpractised  heart,  than  the 
monarch  of  empires.     I  would  rather  possess  the  immaculate  and  im- 
passioned devotion  of  one  high-souled  and  enthusiastic  virgin  than  th* 
sycophantic  fawnings  of  millions.     There  is  more  thrilling  felicity  do* 
rived  from  a  union  of  two  guileless  and  uncontaminated  hearts,  than  all 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  or  the  wealth  of 
Croesus  would  afford.  The  general  world  knows  nothing  of  these  thinss* 
None  can  appreciate  the  refinements  of  pure  feeling,  but  those  who  by 
nature  or  some  peculiar  property  of  the  mind  are  qualified  to  drink  of 
the  depths  of  its  gushing  and  sparkling  fountains.     None  can  know  the 
elysium  of  possessing  a  heart  until  they  know  the  value  of  a  gem  8C 
priceless — until  they  can  think  of  its  imbodyings  as  something  too  holy 
to  be  mingled  with  the  grosser  images  of  passion  and  humanitv — un^ 
thev  at  least  imagine  the  spirit  of  a  seraph  has  been  clothed  with  a  form 
of  imperishable  mortality.     When  this  wild  dream  mingles  with  ^^ 
colder  and  more  calculating  visions  of  life — the  world  may  put  forth  it' 
anathemas — fortune  may  shower  down  its  adversitiee— but  in  vain— «^^^ 
the  f  word  of  Asrael  [the  angel  of  death]  would  scarcely  destroy  the  ^' 
utterable  ecstasies  of  this  heaven-descending  happiness." 


A  WAO,  observing  a  fellow  steal  a  fish  and  put  it  under  his  jacket 
which  was  too  short  to  oonoeal  the  theft,  hidlooed  to  the  purloiner  to 
wear,  in  future,  a  longer  jacket,  or  steal  a  shorter  fish. 
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*'Tni8  touching  story,"  says  the  New  York  Atlas,  "is  told  in  ai 
JSdiDburgh  paper,  and  deserves,  as  the  relator  expresses  himself,  to  be 
handed  down  to  the  latest  generations."  It  will,  we  think,  engage  th^ 
feelhigs  and  improve  the  heart  of  an  ingenuous  reader. 

Some  travellers  from  Glasgow  were  obliged  to  stop  at  the  small  burgh 
of  Lanark,  *<  and  having  nothing  better  to  engage  our  attention,"  said 
one  of  them,  '  we  amused  ourselves  by  looking  at  the  passengers  from 
the  window  of  our  inn,  which  was  opposite  the  prison.  While  we  were 
thus  occupied,  a  gentleman  came  up  on  horseback,  very  plainly  dressed, 
attended  by  a  servant.  He  had  scarcely  passed  our  window  when  he 
alighted,  left  his  horse,  and  advanced  towards  an  old  man  who  was  en- 
gaged in  paving  the  street.  After  having  saluted  him,  he  took  hold  of 
the  rammer  and  struck  some  blows  upon  the  pavement,  at  the  same  time 
addressing  the  old  man,  who  stood  amazed  at  this  adventure : — '  This 
work  seems  to  be  very  painful  for  a  person  of  your  age ;  have  you  no 
eons  who  could  share  in  your  labours  and  comfort  your  old  ago  V  *  Forgive 
me,  »r,  I  have  three  lads,  who  inspired  me  with  the  highest  hopes,  but 
the  poor  fellows  are  not  now  within  reach  to  assist  their  father.'  '  Where 
are  they,  then?'  'The  oldest  has.  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in 
India,  in  the  service  of  the  honourable  East  India  Company.  The  second 
has  likewise  enlisted,  in  hope  of  rivalling  his  brother.'  The  old  man 
paused ;  a  momentary  tear  oedimmed  his  eyes.  '  And  pray  what  has 
become  of  the  third?'  'Alas,  he  became  security  for  me;  the  poor 
boy  engaged  to  pay  my  debt,  and  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  undertaking, 
he  is — ^in  prison.'  At  this  recital,  the  gentleman  stepped  aside  a  few 
paces,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  After  having  thus  given 
vent  to  his  feelings,  he  resumed  the  discourse.  '  And  has  the  oldest — 
this  degenerate  son — this  captain — never  sent  you  any  thing  to  extricate 
you  firom  your  mi.series  ?'  'Ah !  call  him  not  degenerate :  my  son  is  virtu- 
ous ;  he  both  loves  and  respects  his  father ;  he  has  oftener  than  once 
sent  me  money,  even  more  than  was  sufficient  for  my  wants ;  but  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  it  by  becoming  security  for  a  worthy  man,  my 
landlord,  who  was  burdened  with  a  very  large  family.  Unfortunately, 
finding  himself  unable  to  pay,  he  has  caused  my  ruin.  They  have  taken 
my  all,  and  nothing  now  remains  for  me.'  At  this  moment,  a  young 
man,  passing  bis  head  throjugh  the  iron  gratings  of  a  window  in  the 
prison,  began  to  cry,  ' Father!  finther !  if  my  brother  William  is  still 
alive,  this  is  he;  he  is  the  gentlemen  who  speaks  with  you  I'  'Yes,  my 
friend,  it  is  He,'  replied  the  gentleman,  throwing  himself  into  the  old 
man's  arms,  who,  like  one  beside  himself,  attempting  to  speak,  and  sob- 
bing, had  not  recovered  his  senses,  when  an  old  wonmn,  decently  dressed, 
rushed  from  a  poor-looking  hut,  crying,  '  Where  art  thou,  my  dear  Wil- 
liam ?  Come  to  me — come  and  embrace  your  mother  !'  The  captain  no 
sooner  saw  her,  than  he  quit  his  father  and  went  to  throw  himself  upon 

the  neck  of  the  good  old  dame.     The  scene  was  now  overpowering ;  the 
I  I 
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travellers  left  their  room  and  increased  the  numher  of  spectators,  wii- 

neflPf^s  of  this  most  affecting  sight.     Mr.  W ,  one  of  the  travellers, 

made  his  way  throngh  the  crowd,  and  advancing  to  the  gentleman,  thus 
addressed  him: — 'Captain,  we  ask  the  honour  of  jour  acquaintance; 
we  would  gladly  have  given  a  hundred  thousand  to  be  witnesses  of  this 
tender  meeting  with  jour  honourable  familj ;  we  request  the  honour  of 
jou  and  jours  to  dinner  in  this  inn.'  The  captain,  alive  to  the  invi- 
tation, accepted  it  with  politeness ;  but  at  the  same  time  replied,  that  ho 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  his  joungest  brother  had  recovered 
his  libertj.  At  the  same  instant,  he  deposited  the  sum  for  which  he 
had  been  int^aroerated,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  his  brother  joined  the 
partj. 

''  The  whole  familj  now  met  at  the  inn,  where  thej  and  the  affectionate 
William  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  who  were  loading  him  with 
caresses,  all  of  which  he  returned  with  the  utmost  oordialitj.     As  soon 
as  there  was  an  opportunitj  for  free  conversation,  the  good  soldier  un- 
bosomed his  heart  to  his  parents  and  the  travellers.    '  Gentlemen,'  said 
he,  '  to-daj  I  feel,  in  its  full  extent,  the  kindness  of  Providence,  to 
whom  I  owe  everj  thing.     Mj  uncle  brought*  me  up  to  the  business  of 
a  weaver,  but  I  requited  his  attentions  badlj ;  for  having  contracted  a 
habit  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  I  enlisted  in  a  corps  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Companj.    I  was  then  onlj  a  little  more  than  eighteen.    Mj 
soldier-like  appearance  had  been  observed  bj  Lord  C ,  the  command- 
ing officer,  with  whose  beneficence   and   inexhaustible  generosity  all 
Europe  is  acquainted.    Mj  zeal  for  the  service  inspired  him  with  regard; 
and,  thanks  to  his  care,  I  rose,  step  bj  step,  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  funds  of  the  regiment.     Bj  dint  of  eoonomj, 
and  the  aid  of  commerce,  I  amassed  honourablj  a  stock  of  £30,000.  At 
that  time  I  quit  the  service.     It  is  true  that  I  made  three  remittances 
to  mj  father;  but  the  first  onlj,  consisting  of  £200,  reached  him.    The 
second  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  beoome 
insolvent;  and  I  intrusted  the  third  to  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  died  on 
the  passage ;  but  I  hold  his  receipt,  and  his  heirs  will  account  to  me  lor 
it.'     After  the  dinner,  the  captain  gave  his  father  £200,  to  supply  hia 
most  pressing  wants ;  and  at  the  same  time  secured  to  him,  as  well  as 
his  mother,  an  annuity  of  £500,  reversible  to  his  two  brothers,  pio- 
Biising  to   purchase  a  commission  for  the  soldier,  and  to  settle  the 
joungest  in  a  manufactorj,  which  he  was  about  to  establish  in  Scotland, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  emplojment  to  his  countrjmen.     Bendes, 
he  presented  £500  as  a  marriage  portion  to  his  sister,  who  was  married 
to  a  farmer  in  indifferent  circumstances ;  and,  after  having  distributed 
£60  among  the  poor,  he  entertained,  at  an  elegant  dinner,  the  princnpal 
inhabitants  of  the  burgh.     Such  a  man  merited  the  favours  of  fortune. 
Bj  this  generous  sensibilitj,  too,  he  showed,  indeed,  that  he  was  worthy 
of  the  distinguished  honouis  so  profuselj  heaped  upon  hiiu  bj  the  illoft- 
trioud  Lord 
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BURNING  OF  THE  RICHMOND  THEATRE. 

T lis  house  wag  fuller  than  on  any  night  of  the  season.  The  play 
IV as  over,  and  the  first  act  of  the  pantomime  had  passed.  The  second 
and  last  had  begun.  All  was  yet  gayety ;  all,  so  far,  had  been  plea- 
sure ;  curiosity  was  yet  alive,  and  further  gratification  anticipated ;  the 
orehestra  sent  forth  its  sounds  of  harmony  and  joy, — when  the  audience 
perceived  some  confusion  on  the  stage,  and  presently  a  shower  of  sparks 
&lling  from  above.  Some  were  startled,  and  others  thought  it  was  part 
of  the  scenic  exhibition.  A  performer  on  the  stage  received  a  portion 
of  the  bunung  materiab  from  on  high,  and  it  was  perceived  that  others 
were  tearing  down  the  scenery.  Some  one  cried  out  from  the  stage  that 
there  was  no  danger.  Immediately  after,  Hopkins  Robinson  ran  for- 
ward and  cried  out,  '^  The  house  is  on  fire !"  pointing  to  the  ceiling,  where 
the  flames  were  progressing  like  wild-fire.  In  a  moment  all  was  ap- 
palling horror  and  distress.  Robinson  handed  several  persons  from  the 
boxes  to  the  stage,  as  a  ready  way  for  their  escape.  The  cry  of  '^  Fire ! 
Fire  I"  ran  through  the  house,  mingled  with  the  waitings  of  fomales  and 
children.  The  general  rush  was  to  gain  the  lobbies.  It  appears,  from 
the  following  description  of  the  house,  and  the  scene  that  ensued,  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  great  loss  of  life. 

The  general  entrance  from  the  pit  and  boxes  was  through  a  door  not 
more  than  large  enough  to  admit  three  persons  abreast.  The  outer 
entrance  was  within  a  trifling  distance  of  the  pit-door,  and  gave  an  easy 
escape  to  that  part  of  the  house.  But  to  attain  the  boxes  from  the 
street,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  into  a  long  passage,  and  to  ascend 
again  by  an  angular  staircase.  The  gallery  had  a  distinct  entrance,  and 
its  occupants  escaped.  The  suffering  and  death  fell  on  the  occupants  of 
the  boxes,  who,  panic-struck,  did  not  sec  that  the  pit  was  immediately 
left  vacant,  but  pressed  on  to  gain  the  crowded  and  tortuous  way  by 
which  they  had  entered.  The  pit-door  was  so  near  the  general  entrance, 
that  those  who  occupied  that  portion  of  the-  house  gained  the  street 
with  ease.  A  gentleman,  who  escaped  from  the  pit  among  the  last,  saw 
it  empty ;  and  when  in  the  street,  looked  back  again  into  the  general 
entrance  to  the  pit  and  boxes,  and  the  door  had  not  been  reached  by 
those  from  the  lobbies.  A  gentleman  and  lady  were  saved  by  beine 
accidentally  thrown  into  the  pit;  and  most  of  those  who  perished  would 
have  escaped  if  they  had  leaped  from  the  boxes,  and  sought  that  avenue 
to  the  street.  But  all  darted  to  the  lobbies.  The  stairs  were  blocked 
up.  All  was  enveloped  in  hot,  scorching  smoke  and  flames.  The  lights 
were  extinguished  by  the  black  and  smothering  vapour,  and  the  shrieks 
of  despair  were  appalling.  Happy,  for  a  moment,  were  those  who  gained 
a  window  and  inhaled  the  air  of  the  heavens.  Those  who  had  isi$ued  to 
the  street  cried  to  the  sufferers  at  the  windows  to  leap  down,  and 
Wretched  out  their  arms  to  save  them.  Some  were  seen  struggling  to 
gain  the  i^rtures  to  inhale  the  fresh  air.  Men,  women,  and  children 
precipitated  themselves  from  the  first  and  second  stories.    Some  espaped 
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unhof  t — Others  were  killed  or  mangled  by  the  fall.  Some,  with  thefi 
clothes  on  fire,  shrieking,  leaped  from  the  windows,  to  gain  a  short 
reprieve  and  die  in  agonies. 

"  Who  can  picture  ?"  said  a  correspondent  of  the  Mirror,  "  the  dis- 
tress of  those  who,  unable  to  gain  the  windows  or  afraid  to  leap  from 
them,  were  pent  up  in  the  long  narrow  passages  V  The  cries  of  those 
who  reached  the  upper  windows  are  described  as  being  heart-sickening. 
Many  who  found  their  way  to  the  street  were  so  scorched  or  burnt  as 
to  die  in  consequence ;  and  some  were  crushed  to  death  under  foot,  after 
reaching  the  outer  door. 

Add  to  this  mass  of  suffering  the  feelings  of  those  who  knew  that 
they  had  relatives  or  friends  who  had  gone  to  the  house  that  night. 
Such  rushed  half-frantic  to  the  spot,  with  the  crowds  of  citiiens  fk>m 
all  quarters,  while  the  tolling  bells  sounded  the  knell  of  death  to  the 
heart  of  the  father  or  mother  whose  child  had  been  permitted  to  visit 
the  theatre  on  that  night  of  horror. 

'^  As  my  father  was  leading  me  home,"  said  Mr.  Henry  Placide,  ^'  we 
saw  Mr.  Greene,  exhausted  by  previous  exertion,  leaning  on  a  fence  and 
looking  at  the  scene  of  ruin.  For  all  was  now  one  black  mass  of 
smoking  destruction.  "  Thank  God  !"  ejaculated  Greene, ''  thank  God ! 
I  prohibited  Nancy  from  coming  to  the  house  to-night ! — she  is  safe  I" 

Nancy  was  his  only  daughter,  just  springing  into  womanhood,  still  at 
the  boarding-school  of  Mrs.  Gibson,  and  as  beautiful  and  lovely  a  girl 
as  imagination  can  picture. 

Mrs.  Gibson  and  the  boarders  had^  made  up  a  party  for  the  theatre 
that  evening,  and  Nancy  Greene  asked  her  father's  permission  to  ac- 
company them.  He  refused — but  unfortunately  added  his  reason— ^ 
''  The  house  will  be  crowded,  and  you  will  occupy  a  seat  that  will  others 
wise  be  paid  for."  On  these  words  hung  the  fate  of  youth,  innocence/^ 
and  beauty.  <<  I  will  pay  for  your  ticket,"  said  the  kind  instructress, 
<'we  will  not  leave  you  behind."  The  teacher  and  the  pupil  were 
buried  in  the  ruins  on  which  the  father  gazed,  and  over  which  he  re* 
turned  thanks  for  the  safety  of  his  child  !  He  went  home,  and  learned 
the  truth. 

An  instance  of  the  escape  of  a  family  is  given.  The  husband,  with 
three  children,  were  in  the  second  boxes ;  his  wife,  with  a  female  friend, 
in  another  part  of  the  house.  The  wife  gained  a  window,  leaped  oat 
and  escaped  unhurt.  Her  friend  followed,  and  was  killed.  The 
father  clasped  the  two  helpless  girls  to  his  breast,  and  left  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age  to  follow :  the  boy  was  forced  from  the  father,  ran  to 
a  window,  sprang  out,  and  was  safe.  The  parent,  with  his  precious 
charge,  followed  the  stairway,  pressed  upon  by  those  behind  him,  and 
those  who  mounted  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  crowd  befoie 
them — he  became  unconscious,  but  was  still  borne  along;  he  was  taken 
up,  carried  to  his  bed,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  see  all  his  family  safe. 

On  the  contrary,  Lieut.  Gibbon,  of  the  Navy,  as  exemplary  in  life  as 
neroio  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  union  with 
Misp  Conyers,  the  pride  of  Richmond  for  every  accomplishment  and 
YirtUd;  wad  swept  into  eternity  while  exerting  himself  to  do  ftll  th«t 
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man  should  do  in  such  trying  circumstances.  He  was  with  his  mother 
cat  the  theatre,  and  carried  her  to  a  place  of  safety ;  then  ran  back  te 
save  her  in  whose  fate  his  own  was  bound  up :  he  caught  her  in  his  ams, 
and  had  borne  her  partly  down  the  staiioase^  when  the  steps  gave  way. 
land  a  body  of  flame  swept  them  to  eternity. 


EVENING. 

Thxbb  are  two  periods  in  the  life  of  man,  in  which  the  evening  honr 
is  peculiarly  interesting ;  youth  and  old  age.  In  youth,  we  Icrve  its 
zneUow  moonliffht,  its  millions  of  stars,  its  soothing  shade  and  sweet 
serenity.  Amid  those  scenes,  we  can  commune  with  those  we  loye,  and 
'twine  the  wreath  of  friendship,  while  there  are  none  to  bear  witness 
l>Qt  the  gorgeous  beayens,  and  spirits  that  hold  their  endless  Sabbath 
'l;here.  We  look  abroad  upon  creation,  spread  in  the  slumber  of  a  moon- 
light scene  around ;  and,  wrapt  in  contemplation,  fancy  we  see  and  hear 
t;be  wavins  wings  and  melting  songs  of  other  and  purer  worlds.  It 
accords  with  the  light  flow  of  youthful  spirits,  the  fervency  of  fancy, 
and  the  softer  feelings  of  the  heart.  Evening  is  also  delightful  to  vir- 
tuous age.  It  afibrds  hours  of  undisturbed  thought.  It  seems  an 
emblem  of  the  calm  and  tranquil  close  of  a  busy  life,  serene  and  mild, 
^i^ith  the  impress  of  its  great  Creator  enstamped  upon  it.  It  spreads  its 
quiet  wings  above  the  grave,  and  seems  that  all  shall  be  peace  beyond  it 


THE  MOTHER. 


There  is  something  in  sickness  that  breaks  down  the  pride  of  man- 
liood ;  that  softens  the  heart,  and  brings  it  back  to  the  feelings  of  in- 
fancy. Who  that  has  languished,  even  in  advanced  life,  in  sickness  and 
despondency ;  who  that  has  pined  on  a  weary  bed,  in  the  neglect  and 
loneliness  of  a  foreign  land,  but  has  thought  on  the  mother  ''  that  looked 
on  his  childhood,''  that  smoothed  his  pulow  and  administered  to  his 
helplessness  ?  Oh  1  there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  love  of  a 
mother  to  a  son,  that  transcends  all  other  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is 
neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened 
by  worthlessness,  nor  sUfled  by  ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  every 
comfort  to  his  convenience;  sue  will  surrender  every  pleasure  to  his 
enjoyment;  she  will  glory  in  his  fiuue,  and  exult  in  his  prosperity:-— 
and,  if  misfortune  overtake  him,  he  will  be  dearer  to  her  from  misfor- 
tune ;  and  if  disgrace  settle  upon  his  name,  she  will  still  love  and  cherish 
him  in  spite  of  his  dissrace ;  and  if  all  the  world  besides  cast  him  off, 
she  will  be  all  the  world  to  him. 

An  empty  head  and  a  full  purse  are  more  respected  than  the  man  of 
sense  whose  purse  has  been  lightened  by  the  unavoidable  shafts  of 
misfortune. 
i2 
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THE  DRUIfKARiyS  SOLILOQUY. 

H^vjyQ  passed  bj  the  inn,  I  obs^ed  some  one,  at  a  short  distance, 
beneath  a  loftj  buttonwood,  apparently  holding  a  dialogue  with  himself. 
I  drew  near  unobserred,  and  heard  the  following : 

"  Who  am  I  ?  Ay,  and  what  am  I,  but  a  wretched  outcast,  shnnned 
and  despised  by  the  wise  and  good  ?  My  estate  wasted ;  constitution 
destroyed ;  affairs  in  ruin ;  friends  absconded ;  children  naked  and  hun- 
gry ;  wife  in  tears  and  comfortless ;  appetite  none ;  Tisage  bloated  and 
ttisgusting ;  hands  and  knees  tremulous ;  reason  debased ;  and  manners 
become  vile ;  character  annihilated  I  My  acquaintances  pass  by  me  Hke 
strangers !  I  am  tormented  by  disease ;  harassed  by  lawsuita ;  teased 
by  creditors ;  collared  by  sheriff's ;  mocked  and  hunted  by  truants  and 
blackguards  I  I  am  a  hated,  filthy  sot,  companion  only  to  the  lowest 
brute  I  Nay,  the  Tile  brute  is  exalted,  is  noble  compared  to  a  wretch  like 
me  I  In  ail  that  is  esteemed  honourable,  respectable,  and  worthy  in  socie- 
ty, I  am  the  mere  cinder  of  a  crucible ;  the  very  paltry  dregs  of  alem- 
bics I  Cursed  intemperance,  these  are  thy  fruits !  Oppressed  nature 
can  hold  on  no  longer !  She  is  about  to  resign  her  worthless  charge ! 
The  horrid  graye  opens  upon  me  and  yawns  for  its  prey  I  Despair  seizes 
me  I  My  brain  is  on  fire !  Away,  then;  let  me  hasten  and  sink,  nnre- 
membcrcd,  down,  down,  down  to !"  "  Father,  father  I"  exclaim- 
ed a  sudden  and  wild  voice.  The  knife  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  rag- 
ged, though  lovely  boy  rushed  into  his  embraces. 


RELIGION. 


The  following  short  and  beautiful  quotation  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
elegant,  the  benevolent,  the  inspired  Mackenzie.  Speaking  of  those  who 
profess  a  disbelief  in  religion,  he  expresses  himself  in  tbe  following  heart- 
touching  manner : — 

'<  He  who  would  undermine  tbose  foundations  upon  which  the  &brio 
of  our  future  hope  is  reared,  seeks  to  beat  down  that  column  which  sup- 
ports the  feebleness  of  humanity  : — ^let  him  but  think  a  moment,  and  his 
his  heart  will  arrest  the  cruelty  of  his  purpose.  Would  he  pluck  its 
little  treasure  from  the  bosom  of  poverty  f  Would  he  wrest  its  crutch 
from  the  hand  of  age,  and  remove  from  the  eye  of  affliction  the  only 
tfolace  of  its  wo?  The  way  we  tread  is  rugged  at  best:  we  tread  it, 
however,  lighter  by  the  prospect  of  the  better  country  to  wnich,  we  trust, 
it  will  lead.  Tell  us  not  that  it  will  end  in  the  gulf  of  eternal  dissolu- 
tion, or  break  off  in  some  wild,  which  fancy  may  fill  np  as  she  pleases, 
but  reason  is  unable  to  delineate ;  quench  not  that  beam,  which,  amidst 
the  night  of  this  evil  world,  has  cheered  the  despondency  of  i\l-requited 
worth,  and  illumined  the  darkness  of  suffering  virtue." 
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THE  ANXIOUS  WIFE. 


BT  8.  C.  HALL. 

inth  moarnAil  ejM,  uid  brow  of  fetling; 
One  hand  before  her  meekly  ipreftdinf. 
The  other  back  her  ringleta  ihedding. 

Allav  CvmnmvAM, 


Why  looks  the  mother  00  lonely,  within  her  cottage  home — her  own 
home— even  at  the  yery  moment  when  the  prayers  of  her  first-bom  as* 
oend  to  the  throne  of  the  Almiffhty,  and  her  ondled  infant  is  calmly 
sleeping  by  her  side?  It  is  a  kindly  and  a  quiet  evening;  the  setting  sua 
mineles  his  rays  with  light,  fleecy  clouds  that  sail  along  the  sky ;  the 
genUe  breeze  wafts  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers  through  the  open 
casenoent ;  and  the  voice  of  nature  is  calling  upon  every  heart  to  be 
cheerful,  to  be  happy ;  yet  is  the  mother  more  than  pensive,  as  she  looks 
forth  along  the  far-spread  heath ;  and  in  her  chamber  there  are  tokens 
that  she  waits  the  bome-coming  of  one,  in  whose  presence  alone  her  eye 
can  brighten,  and  sadness  and  solitude  be  felt  no  more.  For  hours  has 
she  listened  to  hear  his  step  along  the  gravelled  pathway  that  leads 
from  the  main  road  to  her  humble  dwelling  on  the  plain — and  she  is 
weary  with  the  heaviness  of  hope  deferred. 

At  length,  her  ear  catches  the  welcome  and  well-known  sound  of  his 
tread ;  in  another  moment  he  had  passed  the  threshold  of  his  door, 
and  the  anxious  wife  is  in  her  husband's  arms ;  he  has  kissed  her  fair 
forehead,  patted  her  cheek,  and  gazed  intently  on  his  babe ;  but  he  has 
epoken  no  word ;  and  there  is  a  cloud  upon  his  brow ;  his  eyes  appear 
sunk,  and  his  lips  are  firmly  compressed,  as  if  he  broods  over  some  plan 
«f  more  than  ordinary  moment,  as  he  takes  his  accustomed  scat  by  the 
cheerful  fireside,  and  partakes  of  food  slowly  and  in  silence ;  looking;  now 
mud  then  towards  the  clock,  that,  with  its  melancholy  note,  alone  breaks 
^e  dreariness  of  the  scene,  giving  awful  notice  that  another  moment  is 
^one  witli  the  past.  The  wife  is  sitting  opposite  the  husband ;  her  clasp- 
ed hands  rest  upon  her  knees;  and  she  is  earnestly  watching  the  out- 
'^ard  signs  of  the  straggles  she  knows  to  be  passing  within  the  breast  of 
&er  beloved ;  but  she  does  not  intrude  her  speech  upon  his  thoughts, 
"ViDtil,  with  a  deep  and  heavy  sigh,  he  takes  her  small  hand,  gently 
presses  it,  and  gazes  fixedly  and  anxiously  upon  her  quivering  lip. 

"  Is  there  any  trouble  that  I  may  not  share  ?**  she  inquired,  in  that 
j^SQtle  tone,  which  comes  to  a  wounded  spirit  like  the  summer  breeze 
<^ver  a  sick  man's  brow,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  has  left  the  heavy 
aatoKN^here  of  his  chamber, — ''or  am  I  less  the  friend  than  the  wife?" 

''Nothing,  nothing, Ellen,"  he  replied,  at  length,  "but  my  spirits  are 

^ow — and  yet^  in  truth,  I  know  not  why,"  he  continued,  assuming  a  look 

^^d  attitude  of  gayety  and  carelessness — "  for  my  labour  of  to-night  is  not 

*  Uew  thing  with  me,  but  one  which  I  have  often  done  with  safety  and 

^^th  1000688.     The  BeaiQf  is  expected  in  t04Ught^"  he  added,  in  a 
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per ;  ''  we  have  certain  news  that  she  will  land  her  cargo  when  the  moon 
goes  down, — hut  strange  does  it  seem,  that  what  should  make  me  joy- 
ous, weighs  down  my  hearty  as  if  its  veins  were  filled  with  molten 
lead !" 

"  Then  go  not  to-night,  Herbert, — oh  !  go  not  with  these  fearful  and 
reckless  men, — pursue  no  longer  a  course  that  may  lead  to  death  ;  but 
listen  again  to  the  warning  you  have  so  often  heard  ^m  my  lips." 

'^  Nay,  Ellen,  soon  shall  thy  daily  prayer  be  answered,  but  to-night 
must  see  me  on  the  shore.  I  am  pledged  to  be  there  before  the  midnight 
comes ;  but  take  the  word  of  one  who  never  deceived  you,  the  morrow's 
dawn  shall  see  me  an  altered  man — ^never  again  shall  the  smuggler  hail 
me  his  companion.  And  now,  farewell ;  this  will  be  my  latt  night. '^ 
Herbert  kissed  his  sleeping  babe,  breathed  a  parting  prayer  orer  the 
oouch  of  his  boy,  pressed  his  wife  to  his  bosom,  and  paced  rapidly  from 
his  dwelling. 

She  watched  him  until  he  had  reached  the  jutting  of  the  road  that 
led  down  to  the  beach.  Then,  sighing  heavily,  she  echoed  her  husband's 
last  words,  **  His  last  night!"  and,  leaning  her  head  upon  the  cradle  of 
her  child,  wept  bitterly,  as  she  prayed  earnestly  that  his  farewell  sen- 
tence might  not  have  an  awful  meaning. 

Herbert  hurried  onward,  nor  paused,  even  for  a  moment,  until  he 
stood  before  a  large  mansion,  that  nearly  skirted  the  beach ;  its  broken 
windows  and  unweeded  garden  showed  it  to  be  without  inhabitants.  It 
had  once  been  his  own — it  had  descended  to  him,  through  a  long  line 
of  ancestors ;  and  few  years  had  passed  since  he  had  been  greeted  as 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  along  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  One  of  the 
happiest  he  had  certainly  been ; — for  his  hopes  of  the  future  soared 
but  little  beyond  the  possession  of  the  present;  his  pleasures  were  those 
of  a  domestic  hearth,  and  all  his  ambition  sought  for  was  even  in  his 
grasp. 

But  it  is  not  the  daring  and  speculative  alone  that  adversity  visits; 
in  an  evil  hour,  but  more  from  a  natural  kindness  of  disposition  than 
from  feelings  of  a  selfish  nature,  was  Herbert  induced  to  permit  a  quan- 
tity of  smuggled  goods  to  remain  in  one  of  his  cellars,  until  their  owner 
had  contrived  some  means  of  conveying  them  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Barnstable.  These  were  discovered  by  the  officers  of  excise  ;  toe  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  prosecuted,  exchequered  in  an  enormous  sum, 
and  utterly,  as  it  appeared,  irretrievably  ruined.  The  lofty  mansion  in 
the  dale  was  exchanged  for  the  humble  cottage  on  the  moor ;  but  as  a 
recompense  for  poverty  and  loss  of  character,  he  had  then  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  and  a  knowledge  that  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity  his 
wife  was  still  the  same :  there  was  hope  in  every  tone  of  her  sweet,  gen* 
tie  voice,  in  every  glance  of  her  mild  blue  eye ;  the  smile  of  affection 
was  never  for  a  moment  away  from  her  eloquent  countenance ;  and  the 
dwelling  he  had  shuddered  to  think  upon  became  happier  and  more 
eheerful  than  the  abode  from  which  he  had  been  driven,  an  exile  with«Q 
fight  of  home. 

But  partly  from  neoessity^  and  partly  because  he  conceived  himself  a 
wronged  and  injured  maUi  he  was  induced  to  form  a  connection  witL  one 
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of  the  lawless  bands  that  infested  the  seacoast  of  Devonshire ;  and  from 
a  suspected  smuggler,  he  became  one  in  reality.  Notwithstanding  the 
continued  exertions  of  his  wife  to  wean  him  from  a  course  of  crime  and 
danger,  he  had  persevered,  until  much  of  the  wealth  he  had  lost  had  re« 
tamed  again  to  his  coffers — and  when  he  spoke  of  the  repurchase  of  his 
ancient  home  and  estate,  it  was  not  as  a  far-off  prospect,  but  as  an  erent 
almost  within  his  reach.  It  was  this  feeling  and  this  hope  that  came 
over  him,  as  he  stood  before  the  broken  door  of  the  deserted  house. 

**  Soon  shall  ye  be  my  own/'  said  lie,  as  he  paused  at  the  threshold— 
"my  own,  once  more;  and  in  your  spacious  halb  shall  my  Ellen  sit  as 
meekly  and  as  gently  as  in  her  humble  cottage  on  the  moor — soon  will 
ye  be  my  own  again,  home  of  my  fathers." 

He  whistled;  the  sound  was  answered;  and  in  a  few  moments,  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  resolute  and  daring  men,  who  welcomed 
him  as  their  leader. 

''  Comrades  I  the  moon  wanes;  have  you  any  one  on  the  look-out?'' 
"  Ay,  sir,  ay/'  replied  a  stout,  hardy  seaman,  '<  Jack  Minns  is  up 
aloft  with  the  night-glass;  and  I  warrant  me,  Jack  will  see  her  ten 
knots  off." 

''  Is  there  any  one  upon  the  watch  on  the  main  road,  and  the  left  of 
the  hill?" 

**  Ay,  sir,  ay,  all  is  cared  for,  and  I  warrant  me  the  bonny  Bess  will 
land  her  cargo  safe  enough,  long  before  the  morning  breaks." 

The  gang  were  carousing  merrily ;  but  Herbert  sat  apart.    His  thoughts 

"mere  with  his  lone  wife  in  her  cottage :  well  he  knew  that  the  night 

^ould  be  to  her  as  sleepless  as  to  him ;  and  it  was  with  an  aching  heart 

mnd  a  burning  brow  that  he  looked  upon  the  calm  heavens,  and  then 

towards  the  moor,  that  la^  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  breathed  a  low  and 

solemn  prayer  that  the  innocent  might  not  suffer  with  the  guilty.     It 

^as  a  vain  and  foolish  prayer;  it  was  a  solemn  mockery  for  justice ;  and 

he  knew  it.     The  husband  and  the  father  should  have  remembered  that 

in  his  dishonour  was  his  children's  shame;  that  in  his  misery  they  must 

participate ;  and  that  the  consequence  of  his  crime  could  not  be  visited 

alone  on  him.    It  was  thus  he  reasoned,  when  such  reasoning  could  avail 

him  naught. 

In  about  an  hour.  Jack  Minns  descended  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  gave  notice  that  the  Bessy  was  in  the  offing.  Instantly,  the  party 
were  in  motion,  and  on  their  way  to  the  shore.  Silently  and  steadily  they 
passed  down  the  rugged  and  broken  cliffs,  and  stood  at  the  water's  edge. 
Soon  a  solitary  spark  was  seen,  dimly  burning  for  an  instant,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ocean ;  so  fiunt  was  it,  that  by  those  only  who  looked  for 
it,  could  it  be  discerned.  It  pointed  out  where  the  vessel  lay.  The 
signal  was  answered  from  the  snore ;  a  flash  from  a  pistol-pan  informed 
the  smugglers  where  they  might  land — and,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
muffled  oars  were  rapidly  bearing  a  boat  to  land.  A  brief  greeting  was 
exchanged  between  the  seamen  and  their  associates,  and  the  work  of  un- 
loading commenced.  In  a  space  of  time  almost  incredibly  short,  she  was 
on  her  way  towards  the  ship,  when  a  sound  that  resembled  a  stifled 
Mrream  passed  along  the  waves ;  and  the  boatmen  stayed  their  oars,  finii 
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looking  along  the  sea,  where  their  own  Teesel  rode  iranqoilly  upon  th« 
waters,  and  then  towards  the  land,  where  thej  could  diaoem,  in  the 
dim  twilight,  an  unuaval  and  ominous  bustle  among  the  party  the? 
had  left. 

It  was  not  the  ordinary  stir  of  their  employment  that  engaged  the 
smugglers  on  shore.  Herbert  had  given  his  directions;  and  along  the 
craggy  eliffs  were  the  tubs  and  bales  borne  to  a  place  of  safety,  when 
he  peroeived  a  stranger  among  thq  group,  and  instantly  pointed  him  ont 
to  Minns,  who  advanced,  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and  attempted  to  force 
his  slouched  hat  from  his  head.  The  attempt  was  resisted,  when  the 
smuggler  drew  a  pisU^  from  his  belt)  and  said  in  a  low  tone~*-^'  Friend 
or  foe  r 

The  stranger  replied  by  knocking  the  pistol  out  of  the  hand  that 
threatened  him,  and  rushed  up  the  cliffs,  followed  by  a  number  of  the 
party,  one  of  whom  fired  his  pistol  at  the  spy.  The  sound  echoed  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  as  it  died  away,  the  voice  of  Jack  Minns  was  heard,  in 
a  hissing  kind  of  whisper,  that  passed  through  the  group. 

^'Oomrades,  we  are  betroyed — off  I  off!'-' 

But  ere  they  could  resolve  on  what  course  to  pursue,  a  party  ei  soldiera 
bent  their  bodies  over  the  precipioe,  and  pointed  their  muskets  at  the 
gang  beneath.  The  click  of  their  firearms  was  distinctly  heard,  and 
the  gleam  of  their  brightness  met  the  gaze  of  the  smugglers,  as  they 
Rooked  upward  and  shuddered.  The  next  sounds  were  the  fearftil  warn- 
ing, *^  Yield,  in  the  king's  name  I"  and  the  reply  of  some  daring  and 
reckless  man,  <<  Come  and  take  us  I" 

The  smugglers  had  shrunk  under  the  partial  shelter  of  the  overhang* 
ing  cliffs,  but,  as  they  looked  to  the  right  or  left,  they  saw  that  every 
pass  was  guarded.  They  had  brief  time  for  thought ;  the  soldiers,  with 
their  fixed  bayonets,  were  marching  in  order  towards  the  stmnd,  and  a 
signal-fire  was  instantly  biasing  on  the  heights. 

^  They  are  but  a  few  now, "  exclaimed  Minns ;  "  let  us  fight  it  o«t 
before  the  rest  come  on  us." 

Herbert  made  no  reply.  Every  nerve  was  paralysed ;  his  countenance 
became  pale  as  death ;  and  a  deep  and  hollow  groan  came  from  his  bosom, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Minns,  struggling  with  the  foremost  soldier  of 
the  band,  received  the  contents  of  a  musket  through  his  heart,  abd,  with 
a  loud  shriek,  fell  along  the  shore. 

The  contest  was  brief,  but  did  not  terminate  until  more  than  one 
soldier  had  been  wounded,  and  several  smugglers  had  been  stretched  upon 
the  crimsoned  sand.  Almost  broken  in  heart,  and  wounded — ^for  he  had 
fought  like  a  tiger  in  his  lair  when  he  found  the  hunters  press  hardly 
upon  him^-was  Herbert  led,  like  a  gyred  prisoner,  along  the  road 
towards  the  dwelling  that  was  once  his  own. 

The  morning  was  breaking  over  the  earth,  and,  still  as  a  prisoner,  with 
a  felon's  death  before  him,  lay  Herbert,  beside  his  own  once  cheerM 
and  happy  hearth,  when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  casement ; — with 
a  faltering  step  he  approached,  looked  beneath,  and  beheld  his  wife. 
She  made  a  sign  to  be  cautious ;  and  having  firat  ascertained  that  his 
guards  were  sleeping,  Herbert  carefully  opened  the  window^  and  in 
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lOllier  uMAneiii  idn  was  in  his  arms.  A  few  brief  wbiqMrs  Berred  U>  leL 

0  purport  of  her  iinl :— - 

*'  Oh)  Herbert^  this  In  lie  time  for  reproaoh — io  Ba?e  the  erring  father 
'  BIT  chiMren  am  I  hele*  Oh,  if  mj  warning  TCMoe  had  beeB  heard  era 
»  mtal  night  that  ia  now  (baffulW  passing  I" 

Het  object  was  bodq  explainea,  and,  in  a  ftw  seoonds^  Herbert  had 
Jsen  her  cloak,  wrapped  her  in  his  ]ong  and  heavy  ooat,  plaeed  his  hal 

1  her  bead,  pressed  h«r  to  his  boson,  and  Was  orawline  aWaj  under  the 
ladow  of  the  trees.  In  the  already  dawnins  twilight,  he  ooiild  peroeitw 
sr  at  the  window,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  oroW,  and  her  rasea  finger 
aa  directing  his  cooise  towards  the  beach. 

The  wfaoie  transaction  was  searoelj  the  work  ef  a  nimtta^  but  it  was 
1  eventfol  one,  for  she  had  aearcely  closed  the  window,  ere  one  ef  tlk» 
>ldierB  awoke,  tntned  and  looked  oarefolly  around  the  r«on— 'the  pH* 
mer  was  seated  in  a  comer,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  arm;  and  above 
1  hoar  passed  before  the  escape  of  Herbert  was  discovered. 

In  vain  did  they  search  every  portion  of  the  old  mansion,  and  scmir 
le  neighbouring  hills  and  plains — 'the  object  they  sought  was  nowhere 
)  be  found ;  and  although  Sllen  was  led  to  the  nearest  town  and  eza> 
lined,  her  bondage  was  brief-— «he  was  suffered  to  return  to  her 
lildren. 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed,  and  she  had  received  no  tidings  ef  her  bus* 
ind, — hope  bad  at  length  gone  from  her, — in  sorrow  and  in  solitude  did 
le  spend  her  days,  and  even  the  sweet  smiles  and  gentle  accents  of  her 
lildren  failed  to  call  back  comfort  to  her  heart  and  dwelling.  A  long 
eary  winter  and  a  cheerful  spring  bad  gone  by,  and  summer  had  again 
K^ed  the  land  in  beauty.  Driven  from  her  humble  cottage,  and  point- 
1  at  as  the  smuggler's  wile,  in  the  ndshbouring  town  of  Barnstable,  in 
hich  she  at  first  sought  refuge,  she  had  travelled  along  the  coast, — > 
MM*,  and  friendless,  and  deseiied, — ^with  no  comforter  but  that  rdigioo 
hich  had  never  left  her,  either  in  the  lofty  dwelling  on  the  strand,  the 
amble  cottage  on  the  moor,  or  during  her  wanderings  along  the  public 
igfaways,— depending  for  existence  upon  the  poor  pittance  that  the  cold 
and  of  charity  might  fling  to  her.  At  length,  in  a  dark  and  cheerless 
^giiig)  in  ^be  outskirts  of  Ilfracome,  did  Ellen  Herbert  find  shelter, 
ad,  by  the  labour  of  her  hands,  did  she  bring  up  those  who  were  more 
iesolate  than  orphans. 

Morning,  noon,  and  night,  did  she  fervently  pray  that,  wherever  he) 
tiQshand  wandered,  the  light  of  truth  might  visit  him,  and  that  deep 
idversity  might  teach  him  the  lesson  of  honourable  contentment  he  haa 
^cd  to  learn  from  the  precepts  and  example  of  his  wife. 

Oae  evening,  when  her  children  were  at  rest,  she  laid  aside  her  work, 
uid  the  Book  of  Truth  lay  open  on  her  table ;  she  had  been  comforted 
^  ^^  P^^3>  ^^^^  speak  so  strongly  to  the  faithful  of  rew&rd — to  the 
<w8olate  of  hope ;  when  the  latch  was  gently  raised,  and  Herbert  met 
^  gftse  of  his  wife.  Pale  and  haggard,  and  in  the  garb  of  extreme 
Pov^erty,  did  he  stand  before  her,  and  listen  to  the  throbs  that  came  from 
W  bosom,  mingled  with  grateful  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  that 
kc  Was  yet  alive. 
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Her  praters  haa  been  heard.  The  hand  of  afflioUoH  had  been  heasvy 
upon  him  in  the  far  distant  land  to  which  he  had  escaped.  The  bread 
that  had  been  cast  upon  the  waters  had  been  returned  after  manj 
days ;  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  had  availed  much.  Changed  in  heart 
did  he  once  more  tread  the  shores  of  his  native  land,  and  seek  oat  those 
beloved  ones,  from  whom  he  might  again  hear  the  blessed  words  of 
husband  and  father. 

Long  did  they  sit,  hand  in  hand,  and  speak  theur  gratitude  to  Ood, 
who  had  made  adversity  the  handmaid  of  religion ;  and  in  calm  oooil- 
denoe  did  they  speak  of  the  future,  as  more  full  of  hope  than  fear.  ''  Stead- 
fastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life,''  did  the  outlawed  smuggler  detail 
to  his  virtuous  and  trusting  companion  the  trials  he  had  encountered— 
trials  that  had  worked  together  for  his  good.  And  the  early  nKurniiig 
beheld  them,  with  their  boy  and  babe,  journeying  from  the  town. 

In  the  metropolis,  to  which  they  travelled,  Herbert,  under  anodur 
name,  soon  obtained  employment^  regaining  his  lost  character,  and,  by  a 
eourse  of  unremitting  industry  and  integrity,  arrived,  step  by  step,  (o  a 
respectable  and  lucrative  station  in  the  office  of  an  extensive  merchant^ 
whose  partner  he  became,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

Many  persons  are  there,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  who  had  received 
from  their  fathers  the  above  story  of  Herbert,  the  smuggler.  The  ou^ 
cumstances  will  be  familiar  to  some  of  them,  although  nearly  a  oentarj 
has  passed  over  the  transaction — ^for  it  has  been  recorded,  as  nearly  u 
possible,  after  the  manner  in  which  it  was  related  to  the  writer,  as  a 
true  tale. 


THE  FIRST  SHOT. 


AV  IHTiaESTIKa  UfCIDEHT,   SAID  TO   HAVS   OCOUKBBD  IX  Tm  BBOIVHIXQ  Off  TEB 

raaNOH  bxvolution,  in  1880. 

''By  Jove,"  cried  little  Jules,  one  bright  morning  in  July,  <'if  I  only 
had  a  gun  !" — and  he  pushed  away,  with  indignation,  the  chestnut  ring- 
lets that  clustered  round  the  youthful  forehead,  struck  the  table  wiu 
his  clenched  fist,  his  youthful  blood  boiling  in  his  veins,  at  the  sight  of 
friends  and  brothers  murdered  in  cold  blood :  then  he  approached  the 
window,  and  leaning  his  smooth  and  burning  cheeks  against  the  panes, 
which  shook  with  the  firing  of  the  royal  troops,  his  eyes  filled  with  team 
of  grief  and  indignation,  as  he  beheld  the  terrible  massacre  in  the  8treet8| 
and  gazed  on  the  result  of  a  monarch's  stupidity  and  a  court's  cormption. 
<'  Mamma,  mamma  V*  he  exclaimed,  "  only  look ;  there  are  some  poor 
fellows  carried  off  in  a  litter;  they  must  be  dead  or  dying."  ''Oh,  my 
God,  Jules,  come  from  the  window."  "And  look,  look,  there  are  some 
who  have  just  fallen,  bruised  and  wounded.  By  Jove,  if  I  only  had  a 
gun!" 

His  mother,  alarmed  at  Jules's  extreme  acitation,  drew  him  from  the 
window,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  his  mind,  but  he  escaped  from  her 
kind  solicitude,  ran  up  the  stairs,  four  steps  at  a  timci  up  into  iba 
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garret,  ivhere,  amoDg  other  antiquities^  he  found  an  old  and  rather  rusty 

mnsket;  and  little  Jules  clapped  his  hands  in  ecstasy,  and  exclaimed. 

<«  Bj  Jove,  I  have  got  a  gun  at  last  V  It  was  rather  heavy  for  so  youth- 

fdl  and  inexperienced  an  arm ;  but  what  is  impossible  to  a  generous  and 

intrepid  heart,  though  it  beat  in  the  bosom  of  a  boy  of  twelve  f    Little 

Jules  raised  the  musket,  which  just  suited  him,  and  stepped  down-stairs 

with  his  precious  burden,  <'pede  suspenso,''  for  fear  of  alarming  his 

anxious  and  watchful  mother.     But  when  Jules  got  iuto  the  street,  he 

found  his  rusty  and  heayy  musket  not  loaded.     Luckily,  as  he  thought* 

a  grocer's  store  stood  next  to  his  mother's  house ;  he  ran  into  the  shop, 

and  exclaimed,  '<  Do  not  be  alarmed,  I  am  your  friend  Jules ;  load  my 

gun,  good  fellow,  and  make  haste ;  by  Jove,  I  will  give  it  to  them  yet !" 

"What!"  cried  the  astonished  grocer,  "you  too?"     "Load  it,  load  it, 

and  don't  talk  to  me,"  replied  Jules.     <'But  you  are  too  young  to 

fight,"  remonstrated  the  friendly  grocer ;  "  they  will  kill  you,  Jules ;  do 

y<m  not  hear  the  cannons,  and  die  dreadful  firine  ? — just  listen !" 

But  Jules  stamped  his  foot,  and  answered  only,  "  By  Jove,  old  man, 
do  not  chatter  so,  but  load  my  gun  I"  And  the  grocer,  finding  all  entreaties 
Tun,  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  loaded  the  gun.     Jules,  after  cast- 
ing one  lingering  and  affectionate  glance  at  the  windows  of  his  mother's 
koQse,  rushed  into  the  street,  already  strewed  with  dead  bodies.     "  Oh, 
my  Gknl !"  he  murmured  to  himself;  though,  even  at  this  dreadful  sight, 
the  courage  of  the  boy  failed  him  but  for  a  moment.     Just  in  front  of 
kirn  was  a  regiment  of  the  king's  household  troojps.    An  officer,  in  glitter- 
ing uniform,  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  threatening  gesture,  was  leading 
them  on  to  a  new  and  ruthless  charge.     Jules  gazed  for  a  moment  at 
the  terrific  scowl  and  imperious  voice  with  which  the  officer  encouraged 
the  massacre,  and  murmured  once  more  to  himself,  "  By  Jove,  I  have 
got  a  gun !"     He  posted  himself  behind  a  low  wall,  rested  his  musket 
(^n  the  top  of  it,  took  a  long  and  deliberate  aim,  and  fired.     The  officer 
in  hiilliant  uniform  fell  from  his  horse,  shot  directly  through  the  heart. 
Jules  rushed  into  the  house,  ran  to  his  mother's  room,  and  told  her  in 
triomph  how  he  had  killed  "  his  country's  foe."    The  trembling  mother 
pressed  him  in  silence  to  her  beating  heart ;  and  had  engraved  on  the 
old  musket  these  few  but  expressive  words :  '^Faris,  Juli/  28, 1830." 


Oabibuno. — ^The  following  is  a  confession  written  upon  the  back  of 

a  one^ollar  bank-bill.    Let  young  men,  yea,  and  old  men,  follow  the 

advice  he  gives,  and  take  timely  warning  from  the  fate  of  this  "ruined 

young  man  I"     The  original,  we  are  informed,  is  in  the  possession  of 

Mr.  W.  Orenshaw,  of  this  town. 

^'MiUedgemUe,  November  28(A,  1830. 
''  This  is  the  last  dollar  which  I  can  call  my  own,  out  of  an  estate  of 
110,000.  And  what  have  I  lost  I  Not  only  my  fortune,  but  my  cha* 
racter  is  injured,  and  my  health  impaired.  Now,  young  man,  take  warn- 
ing— ^beware  of  oamblinq  I  I  am  this  day  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
frr  from  any  friend  or  relation,  and  without  a  plaoe  whereon  to  lay  my 
iMftd.  <'A  RuiNJED  YouNa  Han." 
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ANCIENT  BABYLON. 

Vert  little  b  recorded  of  the  early  history  of  the  city  of  Babylon. 
[t8  foundations  were  laid,  it  is  supposed,  by  Nimrod,  great  grandson  of 
N^oah,  not  long  after  the  dispersion  of  Babel.  It  stood  on  both  sides  of 
ihe  river  Eaphrates,  on  an  even  and  extensive  plain.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  uieradible  as  it  may  seenii  of  thrae  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
Weighty  eighty-seven  in  thickness,  and  sixty  miles  in  cireumferance ; 
forming  an  exact  sauare,  fifteen  miles  on  each  side.  Thia  massive  wall 
was  miuie  of  large  nituminous  bricks,  so  firmly  cemented  as  to  render 
it  perfectly  solid.  An  enormous  ditch,  lined  on  both  sides  with  brick, 
and  filled  with  water,  encompassed  the  city — the  size  of  which  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  city  were  composed  entirely 
of  clay  taken  out  of  it. 

The  city  was  entered  through  the  walls  by  one  hundred  gates,  twenty- 
five  on  each  side,  composed  of  solid  brass.  Between  every  two  of  the 
gates  were  three  towers  ten  feet  in  height;  aLso  one  on  each  of  the  four 
corners,  and  three  between  the  several  comer  towers  and  the  first  gate ; 
making,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  sixteen.  From  the  gates  on  one  aide 
of  the  city  to  those  on  the  opposite  side,  went  streets  one  hundred  snd 
fifty  feet  in  width.  These  fifty  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  divided  the  city  into  six  hundred  and  seventy-^ix  squares,  llie 
houses  stood  on  these  squares,  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  frciag 
the  streets.  Tbe  central  partA  of  these  numerous  squares  were  laid  oat 
in  gardens,  walks,  and  yards,  and  occupied  for  many  other  useful  and 
ornamental  purposes ;  so  that,  from  the  many  vacant  spaces,  npt  more 
than  half  the  ground  was  built  upon.  Next  to  the  wall,  on  each  side 
of  the  city,  was  a  street,  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  fifteen  miles  (the 
extent  of  the  city)  in  length.  The  houses  were  built  only  on  one  side 
of  this  street— on  the  squares  fronting  the  walL 

The  river  Euphrates,  or  rather  a  branch  of  it,  ran  directly  across  the 
city,  from  north  to  south.  A  wall  of  the  same  thic^caess,  and  similar  to 
that  which  surrounded  the  city,  was  built  on  each  side  of  the  river.  In 
these  walls,  where  the  river  was  intersected  by  the  streets,  were  massiTe 
bruzen  gates.  From  the  several  streets  there  were  gradual  descents  to  the 
river,  which  was  crossed  in  boats.  Through  these  gates,  which  were 
incautiously  left  open,  Cyrus  and  his  army  entered,  having  turned  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  took  this  splendid  city. 

Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  which  have  been  neoorded  relative 
to  the  once  ''  golden  city"  and  '^  glory  of  kingdoms/^  While  her  walls 
were  echoing  and  re-echoing  with  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  festivity,  and 
when  to  all  numan  appearance  they  were  destined  to  stand  to  the  latest 
geuerations,  Jeremiah  prophesied  '^  that  it  should  become  desolaief  that 
it  should  not  be  inhabited,  that  the  tcild  beatU  of  the  field  should  be 
there."  History  has  since  confirmed  the  predictions  of  the  projihst 
Long  before  the  Christian  era,  we  are  told  that  ii  had  btoone  a  i^Ums  of 
^  soiaudc,^'  and  that  it  was  ^  lying  wast«  and  oeglectod.''  In  the  Ibmrtli 
conrtury,  we  are  infbrmed  that  "its  walls  served  as  a  fenoei  and  thftjiil^ 


THB  BNOHANTBD   GUN.  Ill 

B  a  park,  in  wbicH  the  King  of  Persia  kept  wild  hecuts  for  hunting." 
Il  travellery  in  the  twelfth  century,  found  it  overrun  with  serpents  and 
cnrpions.  In  1743,  another  traveller  states  that  its  ''ruins  were  so 
iffaoed,  that  there  were  hardly  any  vestiges  of  them  to  point  out  the 
itoa^on  of  the  city/'  By  one  who  has  recently  visited  the  spot,  we  are 
vM  that  "  there  is  not  now  a  stone  to  tell  where  Babylon  was  situated." 


THE  ENCHANTED  GUN. 


It  once  happened,  that  an  honest  old  simpleton,  who  had  been  ''to 
training,"  had  made  money  enough  by  throwing  stones  at  a ''  peg"  to  get 
very  comfortably  fuddled,  even  without  any  draft  upon  his  purse  of 
three  **  fourpence-ha'penny  pieces"  laid  by  for  that  purpose  severol  months 
before.  Some  wags,  who  bad  kept  soberer  upon  the  occasion  than  our 
hero,  not  having  had  so  good  luck  at  gingerbread  gambling,  loaded  his 
gun  to  the  very  muzile  with  alternate  charges  of  excellent  powder  and 
touchwood,  and,  atardng  him  homeward,  took  care  to  put  a  red-hot  nail 
upon  the  topmost  piece  of  touchwood.  Uncle  Ichabod,  honest  old  soul, 
shouldered  firelock  and  took  up  his  ''  line  of  march''  for  home.  He  had 
not  gone  far,  however,  before  pop  goes  the  charge  from  his  gun.  Rather 
■ngnlar,  thought  uncle  Ich,  but  a  mere  accident,  doubtless;  a  charge 
being  lefi  there  carelessly.  A  few  rods  farther,  bang !  goes  the  second 
charge.  ''  Lord  a  mercy,"  says  Ichabod,  ''  this  is  tamal  strange,  I  swag- 
ger J  but  I  guess  it  didn't  all  go  off  the  first  time,  or  else  'twouldn't  go 
off  again,  and  would  it  though  ?"  He  had  hardly  finished  this  dialogue 
with  himself,  before  off  goes  the  repeater  again.  ''My  gracious!"  ex- 
claimed our  terrified  military  man,  "  the  Old  Boy  is  in  the  gun.  I  never 
heard  of  sich  a  thing  in  my  born  days !" — an  exclamation  which  he  had 
hardly  concluded,  before  his  everlasting  musket  struck  four,  and  Ichabod, 
having  no  longer  any  fellowship  for  a  weapon  possessing  such  fearful 
continuity  of  explosion,  very  prudently  threw  it  over  the  fence,  and 
made  rapid  strides  for  the  bouse  of  the  clergymajn,  having  now  no  doubt 
Hmt  he  or  his  gun  was  bewitched.  The  clergyman  himself  was  not 
without  his  dounts  on  the  subject,  after  Ichabod  had  t^^stified  to  the 
whole  story,  the  truth  of  which  was  corroborated  by  several  distinct  dis- 
charges from  the  gun,  in  the  place  wlicre  he  had  thrown  it,  which  was 
within  plain  hearing  of  the  parties.  However,  while  the  matter  remained 
entirely  unsettled,  the  mischievous  caitiffs,  who  had  caused  all^the  alarm, 
arrived  with  the  offending  musket,  which  made  its  last  discharge  in  the 
clergyman's  presence,  and  refused  further  service  till  reloaded.  It 
was  never  fairly  settled,  however,  between  him  and  Ichabod,  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  case  of  real  witchcraft — a  matter  which  we  are  the  first 
to  put  fairly  at  rest,  by  detailing  these  particulars. 

Tbub  H^ONAiiuiiTT.**-Hath  anv  wronged  theef-*-4>e  bntvelj  re- 
venged ;  slight  it,  and  the  work  is  beguii ;  fofgive  ity  and  'lU  finished 
fie  18  below  Umaelf  who  U  oot  above  an  injivr;^ 
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TO  MY  MOTHER* 

Tbb  IbnowiBf  linM  an  iovohlsgly  beaiitlfki.    W«  bftre  teen  nothlag  of  IsU  that  haa  ao  moTad  oar  q 
thj.    Th»  aaa  who  eaa  wriU  Mueh  pootiy,  who  haa  aueh  thongfati^  eaanot  ba  attoriy  daprttrad. 
auraa  of  infeompanuMa,  with  ita  attending  downward  Inflaanea,  baa  hara  dona  ita  worli,  and  a  aplrtt 
and  ganarottt,  that  might  and  ihoald  bo  th9  pride  and  omamei»4  of  the  social  eirole,  iM  now  tha  degi 
aonriet  in  tha  walls  of  a  ponitontiary.    How  will  that  fbnd  mother's  heart  bleed,  if  she  ahall  haar  « 
darling  boy,  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  in  a  foreign  land  I 


rra  wander'd  Tar  from  thea^  mother. 

Far  from  my  happy  home ; 
Fre  left  tha  land  that  gara  na  Urth, 

In  other  dimes  to  roam ; 
And  time,  since  then,  has  roU*d  Ita  jaan 

And  mark'd  them  on  my  brow ; 
Tat,  I  haTo  often  thoaght  of  thea— 

rm  thinking  of  thee  now. 

rm  thinking  on  the  day,  mothar. 

When,  at  my  tender  side, 
Tom  wateh'd  tha  dawning  of  ay  fnHk, 

And  kiaa'd  ma  in  your  pride; 
Then  brightly  was  my  heart  lit  op 

With  hopea  of  ftitnre  joy, 
While  your  bright  fhaey  hoaows  woTa 

To  deok  thy  darling  boy. 

rm  thinking  of  Mie  day,  mother. 

Whan,  with  sneh  anziooa  eara^ 
Toa  lifted  np  yonr  heart  to  HaaTaa— 

Tour  hope,  yonr  trott  waa  there: 
Toad  memory  brings  thy  parting  woidi^ 

While  tears  roll'd  dowm  your  oheek; 
Thy  long;  last,  loriag  look  told  mora 

Thaa  erar  words  aonld  speak. 

Tm fhr  away  flrom  thaa,  mother; 

Mo  Mead  Is  near  me  sow. 
To  aoatha  me  with  a  tender  word 

Or  eool  my  bnming  brow ; 
Tha  deareat  tlea  affBotlon  woTa 

Are  aU  now  tarn  from  me; 
Ibey  left  me  when  the  troable  eama  t 

Th^  did  Aot  lore  like  thaa. 


I'm  lonely  i^d  Ibrsaken  now, 

Unpitied  and  u&blest; 
Tet  still  I  would  not  hare  thaa  know 

How  sorely  I'm  distrees'd. 
I  know  yon  would  not  ehide,  nothes^ 

Ton  would  not  giro  me  Uame ; 
Bat  soothe  me  with  your  tender  worl% 

And  bid  me  hope  again. 

I  would  not  hare  thee  know,  mother; 

How  brightest  hopes  decay ; 
The  tempter  with  his  baleful  oup 

Has  daah'd  them  all  away ; 
And  shame  has  loft  ita  Tonom  stlag; 

TO  rack  with  aaguish  wild— 
Tet,  still  I  would  not  hare  thaa  kaav 

The  sorrows  of  thy  child. 


Oh !  I  hare  wander'd  fkr. 

Since  I  deserted  thee. 
And  left  thy  trusting  heart  ta  hraak. 

Beyond  tha  deep  blua  aea. 
Oh !  mother,  stiU  I  Ioto  thaa  waO, 

And  long  to  hear  thee  spaak. 
And  ftel  agalm  thy  balmy  hraatt 

Upom  my  aarawon  ehaek. 

Bnt,  ah  I  there  Is  a  thought,  mothar, 

Fsnrades  my  beattag  breast, 
That  thy  fireod  spirit  may  hUTO  flowa 

To  ita  eternal  rest; 
Aad  whUe  I  wipe  tha  tear  away, 

Thara  whiapera  lu  my  ear 
A  Tolee,  that  speaks  of  haareu  aad  tha 

Aad  bida  me  aaak  thaa  thara. 

OMaAMtJ   <■ 


*  Thaaa  llaaa  wart  vriltaa  by  a  aoaTiet  ta  the  Ohio  Faaltaatkij. 


THE  WORLD  TO  COMB. 


IT  aowBivo. 


Ir  an  aar  hopes  aad  all  our  flHun 

Were  prison'd  In  lifSs's  narrow  bound,— 
tt  trarallers  through  this  Tale  of  teaia,  • 

We  saw  no  bettor  world  beyond,— 
Oh!  what  oonld  check  the  rising  sigh. 

What  earthly  things  eoald  pleasnre  giro? 
Oh !  who  ooald  Tcnture  then  to  die— 

Or  who  could  Tontnre  then  to  IIto? 
Ware  UDb  a  dark  and  deaart  moor, 

Where  mist  aad  clouds  atarnal  ipraad 
Thair  gloomy  tcU,  behiad,  bafsra. 


Where  aot  a  snahaam  braaka  tha  ^teMH 

And  aot  a  flower  smiles  baaaath,— 
Who  could  lira  la  aueh  a  lamb— 

Who  dwell  ia  darkaaas  aad  la  daatht 
Aad  such  were  life  without  the  raj 

By  our  diviae  lallglon  glraa: 
'TIS  this  that  nkakea  our  darkaeaa  diqr, 

'Tis  this  that  nkakes  our  earth  a  heafi* 
Bright  la  the  golden  ana  aboiTa^ 

Aad  beaatifU  tha  flawaia  that  UatM; 
Aad  an  Is  joy,  aad  aU  ia  lora, 

Bafltetaf  tram  tha  irarit  ta  aaMb 
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DIGNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND 

The  dignity  of  man  consists  in  the  elevation  of  his  mind.  In  propor- 
.ion  as  this  is  improved,  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  being.  Objects  are  dig- 
lified  either  from  their  intrinsic  worth  or  from  their  connection  with 
)ther  objects.  Through  both  these  mediums  we  may  contemplate  the 
lignity  of  the  human  mind.  The  highest  existence  in  the  universe  is 
mind.  The  material  world  is  beheld  with  admiration.  The  heavens 
md  the  earth,  and  many  events  which  result  from  the  Divine  power 
md  government,  are  vast  and  wonderful — frequently  awful  and  solemn ; 
in  many  instances,  exquisitely  beautiful,  eminently  sublime.  But  this 
Dutward  system  is  itself  the  product  of  mind,  and  consequently  inferior. 
A.11  its  harmony,  beauty,  and  grandeur  are  the  fruits  and  manifestations 
3f  thought.  This  is  the  supreme  agency  which  gave  being  to  all  worlds ; 
the  unseen  power  which  at  first  spread  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain, 
ind  hung  the  earth  upon  nothing ;  which  still  bears  up  the  pillars  of  the 
universe,  and  controls  the  destiny  of  all  created  beings. 

The  human  mind  is  noble  in  itself,  but  it  assumes  a  more  elevated 
rank  from  its  intimate  relation  to  the  higher  intelligences.  It  is  the 
)nly  existence  on  earth  that  bears  the  likeness  of  its  Creator.  It  is  true, 
the  invisible  Being  is  exhibited  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  His 
beauty  is  seen  in  the  verdjire,  the  fruits,  and  the  flowers  which  adorn  the 
mrface  of  the  earth.  In  all  the  signatures  of  order  and  design  are  seen 
the  effects  of  his  unsearchable  wisdom.  All  that  is  fair  in  nature  shows 
forth  the  uncreated  excellence  of  the  Eternal.  In  the  spring,  his  life  reani- 
mates the  world.  In  all  that  is  grand  and  sublime,  his  awful  majesty  is 
lisplayed.  His  way  is  in  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm,  and  the  clouds 
ure  the  dust  at  his  feet.  How  enhanced  is  the  beauty,  how  exalted 
the  grandeur,  even  of  material  substances,  when  employed  to  exhibit  the 
(fisdom,  the  benevolence,  and  the  power  of  the  Almighty  1  But  an  in- 
comparably higher  degree  of  dignity  is  conferred  on  the  human  mind, 
dther  objects  of  creation  are  only  the  works  of  Jehovah,  while  this  bears 
the  bright  impress  of  God  himself;  for  God  is  mind. 

We  usually  judge  of  the  dignity  of  objects  and  character  by  the 
ittention  which  is  paid  to  them.  Should  we  see  a  stranger  receiving  to- 
kens of  respect  and  friendship  from  the  good  and  the  great  of  the  world, 
this  simple  fact  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  him  in  our  estimation.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  character  of  the  human  mind,  which  has  received  the 
most  striking  marks  of  attention  from  the  highest  order  of  beings !  An 
G^els  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  that  principle  which 
iBsimilates  man  to  his  Maker;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
^eat  design  of  Nature's  works  is  to  furnish  a  school  of  instruction  to 
intelligent  beings.  The  book  of  creation  and  providence  is  enriched  and 
embellished  by  its  Author  with  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
mind,  please  the  imagination,  and  interest  the  heart.  In  this  exhaust- 
less  fountain  of  knowledge,  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  find  their 
1:2  9 
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nutriment,  strength,  expansion,  and  happiness.  The  contemplative 
mind  sees  itself  surrounded  with  soureep  of  the  highest  enjoyment.  In 
every  walk  it  can  draw  instruction  from  nature's  pages,  and  every  soli- 
tude retire  within  itself  and  feast  upon  its  own  resources. 

A  cultivated  mind  commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
High  intellectual  endowments  have  preserved  from  ohlivion  the  names 
of  ancient  sages,  and  will  perpetuate  the  only  true  fame  to  the  end  of 
time.  Men  who  retired  from  the  theatre  of  action  centuries  ago, 
Lave,  by  strength  and  vigour  of  thought,  procured  a  celebrity  which  has 
not  only  reached  the  present  age,  but  which  will  extend  in  a  rising  grada- 
tion through  centuries  yet  to  come. 

The  tyrant  may,  indeed,  be  remembered ;  but  the  wise  man  is  remem- 
bered and  admired.  The  victorious  general  may  retire  from  the  field  of 
battle  followed  by  an  applauding  multitude ;  but  the  man  who  furnishes 
to  the  world  stores  of  deep  and  useful  thought,  confers  a  great  bh.'ssing 
on  his  species,  and  purchases  a  renown  which  rests  upon  a  firmer  basis. 
Wc  would  by  no  means  detract  from  the  merit  which  is  considered  due 
to  corporeal  strength,  or  to  the  beauty  of  the  external  form  ;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  reputation  which  rests  upon  superior  men- 
tal qualities.  Every  other  criterion  is  far  too  low.  *'  The  mind  is  the 
standard  of  the  man.'' 

The  human  mind,  viewed  as  perfect  in  its  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God.  ^'  The  omnipotent  Creator,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  can  bestow  nothing  greater  than  intelligence,  love,  recti* 
tude,  energy  of  will  and  of  benevolent  action ;  for  these  are  the  splendours 
of  his  own  nature/'  In  imparting  them  to  the  mind,  he  gives  it  worth 
and  dignity  far  superior  to  the  external  creation.  ''In  this  outward 
system,  magnificent  as  it  is — in  the  bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in 
the  earth  and  in  the  skies,  we  can  discover  nothing  so  vast  as  thought — 
BO  strong  as  the  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty — so  sublime  as  the  spirit 
of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice.'' 

In  every  survey  of  the  mind,  whether  we  view  it  through  the  medium 
of  reason  or  revelation,  we  are  filled  with  wonder  and  delight.  The  men 
we  know  of  it,  the  more  we  shall  desire  to  know.     Considering  his  capa- 
cities, already  great,  yet  continually  enlarging,  and  that  in  a  progression 
which  knows  no  limits,  we  are  lost  in  amazement.     We  know  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  chiefly,  as  it  is  connected  with  material  organs.     These 
organs,  though  greatly  instrumental  to  its  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
pleasure,  seem  often  to  weaken  its  faculties  and  impede  its  operations. 
It  can  converse  with  an  infinite  variety  of  objects  in  the  material  and 
spiritual  worlds.  It  can  compose,  combine,  distinguish,  reason,  and  judge. 
It  can  discover  latent  truth,  and  detect  the  false  representations  of  Uie 
senses.     At  pleasure  it  can  revive  the  past  and  anticipate  the  future.    It 
ranges  the  wide  creation,  penetrates  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth,  and 
unlocks  the  mysteries  of  nature.     It  enables  man  to  maintain  an  unri- 
valled dominion  over  other  classes  of  existence  on  the  earth ;  to  explore 
fhe  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  to  render  their  numberless  and 
•liversitied  productions  snbservient  to  his  own  use.     It  can  soar  away  to 
*.lie  planetary  orbs,  and  investigate  their  laws  and  revolutxons.     But  it 
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stops  not  here ;  it  ascends  to  God  himself,  and  expands  its  faculties  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  eternal  nature  and  transcendent  perfections.  It 
can  see  the  Deity  sitting  independent  and  alone  hefore  the  world  was ; 
witness  the  commencement  of  time;  trace  its  various  revolutions  to  the 
end ;  and  then,  rapt  in  its  own  peculiar  vision,  transport  itself  into  futu- 
rity, and  contemplate  the  world  which  we  inhabit  as  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  empire  of  God ;  time  as  lost  in  eternity;  and  all  human  affairs  as 
mere  incidental  circumstances  occurring  to  subserve  the  designs  of  the 
inreat  Creator.  By  all  this  variety  of  action,  its  native  energies  are  not 
impaired,  but  improved;  not  wearied,  but  refreshed;  not  satisfied  with 
its  present  acquisitions,  but  stimulated  to  new  and  increased  exertions  > 
it  asks  no  pause — it  can  be  restrained  by  no  limits. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  mind  is  immortal.  The  material  creation  must 
yield  to  the  wasting  hand  of  time,  and  eventually  dissolve  away.  Hu- ' 
man  institutions  and  works  of  art  inherit  human  frailty.  The  body  itself 
is  not  exempt  from  the  shafts  of  disease  and  the  resistless  hand  of  death. 
But  the  mind  bids  defiance  to  them  all.  It  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  this  life.  It  carries  within  itself  ample  proof 
of  a  higher  destination.  Nor  do  we  think  it  inconsistent  with  reason  or 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  suppose  that  its  attainments  in  knowledge 
will  remain  unimpaired  by  the  wreck  of  matter,  will  survive  the  last 
struggle  of  expiring  nature,  and  continue  to  exert  a  growing  influence  in 
other  worlds.  We  cannot  believe  that  intellectual  culture  produces  no 
fruit  to  be  matured  by  immortality.  Knowledge,  whether  it  denote  a 
memory  of  facto  or  that  intrinsic  worth  which  the  mind  derives  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  is  lasting  as  the  mind  itself. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  mind  of  an  infant  enters  its  future  state  of 
existence  witii  the  same  majesty  and  strength  as  the  mind  of  a  Newton  I 
We  will  not  believe  in  a  principle  which  would  break  up  the  mental 
fabric,  reared  and  adorned  with  so  much  care,  and  cast  it  in  scattered 
fragmento  on  the  wide  ocean  of  eternity.  It  shall  be  a  consolation  to  the 
student,  amid  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  mental  discipline,  that  he  cherishes 
an  immortal  mind — a  mind  which  will  enter  eternity  with  the  same  in- 
tellectual character  that  it  here  possessed ;  and  which,  should  he  be  so 
happy  as  to  enter  the  celestial  Paradise  above,  may,  by  continued  ad* 
vanoement,  gain  a  summit  in  glory  and  blessedness  now  far  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  brightest  seraph  around  the  throne  of  God. 


I  BEXIEVS  that  if  Christianity  should  be  compelled  to  flee  from  tho 
mansions  of  the  great,  the  academies  of  the  philosophers,  the  halls  of 
legislators,  or  the  throng  of  busy  men,  we  should  find  her  last  and 
purest  retreat  with  woman  at  the  fireside ;  her  last  altar  would  be  the 
^male  heairt;  her  last  audience  would  be  the  children  gathered  around 
the  knees  of  a  mother ;  her  last  sacrifice,  the  secret  prayer,  escaping 
in  silence  from  her  lips,  apd  beard,  perhaps,  only  at  the  throne  qr 
ftod. 
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THRILLING  SKETCH. 

r&OM   8ALATBIIL. 

A  PORTAL  of  the  arena  opened,  and  the  combatant,  with  a  mantle 
thrown  over  his  face  and  fignre,  was  led  into  the  snrroundery.  The  lion 
roared  and  ramped  against  the  bars  of  his  den  at  the  sight.  The  guard 
pat  a  sword  and  buckler  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian,  and  he  was  left 
alone.  He  drew  the  mantle  from  his  face,  and  bent  a  slow  and  firm  look 
around  the  amphitheatre.  His  fine  countenance  and  lofty  bearing  raised 
,  a  universal  shout  of  admiration.  He  might  have  stood  for  «n  Apollo 
3ncx)untering  the  Python.  His  eye  at  last  turned  on  mine.  Gould  1 
believe  my  senses  ?     Constantius  was  before  me. 

All  my  rancour  vanished.  An  hour  past,  I  could  have  struck  the  be- 
trayer to  the  heart — I  could  have  called  on  the  severest  vengeance  of  man 
and  heaven  to  smite  the  destroyer  of  my  child.  But  to  see  him  hope- 
lessly doomed,  the  man  whom  I  had  honoured  for  his  noble  qualities, 
whom  I  had  even  loved,  whose  crime  was,  at  the  worst,  but  the  crime  of 
giving  way  to  the  strongest  temptation  that  can  bewilder  the  heart  of 
man ;  to  see  the  noble  creature  flung  to  the  savage  beast,  dying  in  tor- 
tures, torn  piecemeal  before  my  eyes,  and  his  misery  wrought  by  me,  I 
would  have  obtested  earth  and  heaven  to  save  him.  But  my  tongue 
cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  My  limbs  refused  to  stir.  I  would 
have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of  Nero ;  but  I  sat  like  a  man  of  stone — 
pale — paralyzed — the  beating  of  my  pulse  stopped — my  eyes  alone  alive. 

The  gate  of  the  den  was  thrown  back,  and  the  lion  rushed  in  with  a 
roar  and  a  bound  that  bore  him  half  across  the  arena.  I  saw  the  sword 
glitter  in  the  air :  when  it  waved  again,  it  was  covered  with  blood.  A 
howl  told  that,  the  blow  had  been  driven  home.  The  lion,  one  of  the 
largest  from  Numidia,  and  made  furious  by  thirst  and  hunger,  an  ani- 
mal of  prodigious  power,  crouched  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  make  sure  of 
his  prey,  crept  a  few  paces  onward,  and  sprang  at  the  victim's  throat. 
He  was  met  by  a  second  wound,  but  his  impulse  was  irresistible.  A  cry 
of  natural  horror  rang  round  the  amphitheatre.  The  struggle  was  now 
for  an  instant,  life  or  death.  They  rolled  over  each  other ;  the  lion,  rear- 
ed upon  his  hind  feet  with  gnashing  teeth  and  distended  talons,  plunged 
on  the  man ;  again  they  rose  together.  Anxiety  was  now  at  its  wildest 
height.  The  sword  now  swung  round  the  champion's  head  in  bloody 
circles.  They  fell  again,  covered  with  blood  and  dust.  The  hand  of 
Constantius  had  grasped  the  lion's  mane,  and  the  furious  bounds  of  the 
monster  could  not  loose  his  hold ;  but  his  strength  was  evidently  giving 
way — he  still  struck  his  terrible  blows,  but  each  was  weaker  tnan  the 
one  before  3  till,  collecting  his  whole  force  for  a  last  effort,  he  darted  one 
mighty  blow  into  the  lion's  throat  and  sank.  The  savage  beast  yelled,  and, 
spouting  out  blood,  fled  howling  around  the  arena.  But  the  hand  still 
ffrasped  the  mane,  and  the  conqueror  was  dragged  whirling  through  the 
ioBt  at  his  heels.     A  universal  outcry  now  arose  to  save  him,  if  he  wex« 
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aot  already  dead.  But  the  lion,  though  bleeding  from  every  yeiO;  was 
•till  too  terrible,  and  all  shrank  from  the  hazard.  At  last,  the  grasp  gave 
way,  and  the  body  lay  motionless  on  the  ground. 

What  happened  for  some  moments  after,  I  know  not.  There  was  a 
struggle  at  the  portal;  a  female  forced  her  way  through  the  guards, 
rushed  in  alone,  and  flung  herself  upon  the  victim.  The  sight  of  a  new 
prey  roused  the  lion ;  he  tore  the  ground  with  his  talons;  he  lashed  his 
streaming  sides  with  his  tail ;  he  lifted  up  his  mane  and  bared  his  fangs. 
But  his  approaching  was  no  longer  with  a  bound ;  he  dreaded  the  sword, 
and  came  snuffing  the  blood  on  the  sand,  and  stealing  round  the  body  in 
drcnits  still  diminishing. 

The  confusion  in  the  vast  assemblage  was  now  extreme.  Voices  in- 
numerable called  for  aid.  Women  screamed  and  fainted,  men  burst  into 
indignant  clamours  at  this  prolonged  cruelty.  Even  the  hard  hearts  of 
the  populace,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  were  roused 
to  honest  curses.  The  guards  grasped  their  arms,  and  waited  bat  for  a 
sign  from  the  emperor.     But  Nero  gave  no  siffu. 

I  looked  upon  the  woman's  face ;  it  was  Salome !  I  sprang  upon  my 
feet.  I  called  on  her  name ;  called  on  her^  by  every  feeling  of  nature,  to 
fly  from  that  place  of  death,  to  come  to  my  arms,  to  think  of  the  agonies 
of  all  that  loved  her. 

She  had  raised  the  head  of  Constantius  on  her  knee,  and  was  wiping 
the  pale  visage  with  her  hair.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  she  looked  up, 
and,  calmly  casting  back  the  locks  from  her  forehead,  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
me.  She  still  knelt ;  one  hand  supported  the  head — with  the  other  she 
pointed  to  it  as  her  only  answer.  I  again  adjured  her.  There  was  the 
silence  of  death  among  the  thousands  around  me.  A  fire  dashed  into 
her  eye — her  cheek  burned — she  waved  her  hand  with  an  air  of  superb 
sorrow. 

^'I  am  come  to  die,''  she  uttered,  in  a  lofty  tone.  '^This  bleeding 
body  was  my  husband — I  have  no  &ther.  The  world  contains  to  me  but 
this  clay  in  my  arms.  Yet,''  and  she  kissed  the  ashy  lips  before  her, 
*^  yet,  my  Constantius,  it  was  to  save  that  father  that  your  generoua 
heart  defied  the  peril  of  this  hour.  It  was  to  redeem  him  from  the  hand 
of  evil  that  you  abandoned  your  quiet  home  ! — ^Yes,  cruel  father,  here 
lies  the  noble  being  that  threw  open  your  dungeon,  that  led  you  safe 
through  the  conflagration,  that,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  liberty,  only 
sought  how  he  mi^t  preserve  and  protect  you.''  Tears  at  length  fell 
in  floods  from  her  eyes.  ^*  But,"  said  she,  m  a  tone  of  wild  power,  "  he 
was  betrayed,  And  may  the  Power  whose  thunders  avenge  the  cause  of 
his  people,  pour  down  just  retribution  upon  the  head  that  dared" — 

*  I  heard  my  own  condemnation  about  to  be  pronounced  by  the  lips  of 
my  own  child.  Wound  up  to  the  last  degree  of  suffering,  I  tore  my 
hair,  leaped  upon  the  bars  oefore  me,  and  plunged  into  the  arena  by  her 
nde.  The  height  stunned  me ;  I  tottered  a  few  paces  and  fell.  The  lion 
i^ve  a  roar  and  sprang  upon  me.  I  lay  helpless  under  him,  I  heard 
die  gnashinff  of  his  white  fangs  above  me. 

An  exalting  shout  arose.  I  saw  him  reel  as  if  struck — ^gore  filled  hia 
J!iW3.     Another  mighty  blow  was  driven  to  his  heart.     He  sprang  bigh 
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in  tKe  at  with  a  bowl.     He  dropped;  he  was  dead.    The  amphitheatre 
thundered  with  acclamations. 

With  Salome  clinginff  to  my  bosom,  Constantias  raised  me  from  the 
ground  : — the  roar  of  the  lion  had  roused  him  from  his  swoon,  and  two 
blows  saTed  me.  The  falchion  had  broken  in  the  heart  of  the  monster. 
The  whole  multitude  stood  up,  supplicating  for  our  lives  in  the  name  of 
filial  piety  and  heroism.  Nero,  devil  as  he  was,  dared  not  resist  the 
strength  of  popular  feeling.  He  waved  a  signal  to  the  guards;  the 
portal  was  opened,  and  my  children,  sustaining  my  feeble  steps,  showered 
irith  garlands  and  ornaments  from  innumerable  bands,  slowly  led  mc 
from  the  arena. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

In  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Wirt,  prefixed  to  Harper's  edition 
af  the  "  Letters  of  the  British  Spy,"  is  related  the  following  case  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  :— 

"Just  after  his  [Mr.  Wirt's]  resigning  the  chancellorship,  he  was 
employed,  together  with  Mr.  Tazewell  and  Mr.  Semple,  afterwards  Judge 
Scrapie,  in  the  defence  of  a  man  apprehended  on  some  points  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  so  curious,  that  we  are  tempted  to  relate  them.  A  per- 
son named  St.  George,  who  resided  near  Williamsburg,  was  shot  dead, 
one  night,  through  the  window  of  his  own  house.  No  trace  appeared 
of  the  assassin,  nor  any  circumstance  that  could  indicate  his  enemy; 
only  some  duck-shot  appeared  in  the  wall  near  the  ceiling.  While  the 
crowd,  called  out  by  the  scene,  stood  confounded  around  the  dead  body, 
a  bystander,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  late  chancellor,  a  person 
remarkable  to  some  degree  of  oddity  for  his  habits  of  close  and  curious 
investigation,  went  out  of  the  house,  and,  placing  himself  in  the'  line  of 
direction  that  the  shot  must  have  taken  to  the  spot  where  they  lodged, 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  that  circumstance  the  exact  position  of 
the  person  who  discharged  the  gun.  While  thus  occupied,  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a  very  small  piece  of  paper  on  the  ground)  betwixt  himself 
and  the  window,  which  appeared,  on  taking  it  up,  to  have  been  part  of 
the  wadding,  and  had  on  it  what  seemed  to  be  two  of  the  three  strokes 
composing  the  letter  m.  One  of  the  crowd,  Stokes,  exclaimed  at  this 
moment,  "I  wonder  where  Shannon  is;  has  any  one  seen  Shannon?" 
Shannon  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  deceased,  and  resided  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  James  River;  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
scon  in  Williamsburg  that  day,  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder.  The  gun, 
however,  had  no  lock  upon  it,  and  a  blacksmith,  to  whom  Shannon  had 
gone  to  have  it  repaired,  stated  that  Shannon  had  left  his  workshop  with 
it  in  this  condition.  The  man  was  pursued,  nevertheless,  over  the  river, 
and  to  his  own  house,  to  which  he  was  found  not  to  have  returned ;  and 
was  traced  at  length  to  a  tavern,  some  thirty  miles  off,  and  caught  in  bed, 
with  all  his  clothes  on,  sound  asleep.  He  was  seized  as  he  lay,  and  oo 
being  searched,  some  duck-shot  were  found  about  him,  and  a  letter  with 
m  part  of  it  torn  off.     When  this  letter  was  afterwaids  compared  with 
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the  fragment  of  the  wadding,  the  two  were  found  to  fit,  and  the  letter 
m,  before  mentioned,  to  form  part  of  the  word  mi/  in  the  letter.  Oa 
these  circumstances,  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law  would  have  put  Shannon  in  possession  of  his  wife's  fortune,  he 
was  brought  to  trial.  A  single  juryman  ''  stood  out,''  as  the  phrase  is, 
for  ten  days,  and  the  defendant  was  discharged  in  consequence  of  this 
disagreement  among  his  triers.  No  other  drcumstanoes  ever  threw  lighi 
on  this  transaction." 


THE  BOHON  UPAS  TREE. 

It  is  rather  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  the 
island  of  Java  should  produce  at  the  same  time  the  mam/osteen,  the  most 
mellow  and  luscious  of  fruits,  and  the  deadly  upas,  the  most  malignant 
of  poisons.  In  the  journal  of  a  botanist,  lately  deceased,  whom  Napo- 
leon sent  to  Java,  in  1810,  to  make  collections  of  plants  for  the  imperial 
garden  at  St.  Cloud,  we  find  the  substance  of  the  following  facts.  The 
Bohon  Upas  is  situated  in  a  valley,  watered  by  a  rivulet,  and  encom- 
passed by  hills,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  leagues  from  Batavia.  The 
hills  and  mountains  in  its  vicinage  are  entirely  barren  and  denuded,  as 
no  verdure  can  vegetate  where  the  breeze  wafts  the  pestilential  vapours 
that  arise  from  the  pestiferous  gum  of  the  upas.  The  French  botanist, 
anxious,  on  his  return  to  France,  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  empe- 
ror a  correct  description  of  the  Java  tree,  made,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
a  tour  all  round  this  dangerous  spot,  at  about  four  leagues  distance 
from  its  deleterious  iDfluence ;  and  in  every  direction  of  his  circuit,  he 
found  vegetation  literally  annihilated,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  the 
most  dismal  and  dreary  that  could  be  imagined.  Near  the  easiest  ascent 
of  one  of  the  hills,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  station  of  the  tree, 
there  resided  then  an  old  Malayan  priest,  whose  office  it  was  to  pre- 
pare for  eternity  the  souls  of  those  who,  for  different  crimes,  were 
sent  to  procure  the  poison,  which  is  a  commodity  that  yields  the  native 
government  a  considerable  revenue.  The  poison  is  a  gum,  which,  like 
the  camphor,  issues  from  the  bark.  Malefactors  under  the  sentence  of 
death  are  the  only  persons  who  are  compelled  to  gather  this  deadly  and 
baneful  gum.  The  ministers  of  the  native  sovereign  provide  them  w^th 
a  tortoise-shell  box,  in  which  they  are  to  put  the  pestiferous  gum. 
These  devoted  criminals  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  high-priest,  where 
they  remain  until  the  wind  blows  in  a  favourable  direction,  so  as  to  bear 
the  effluvia  from  them.  As  soon  as  the  desired  breeze  arises,  the  priest 
prepares  them  for  their  approaching  fate.  At  the  moment  of  departure, 
the  priest  puts  on  them  a  leather  cap,  with  two  glasses  before  their  eyes, 
which  comes  down  to  their  breast.  Thus  equipped,  they  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  that  fatal  "  bourn"  from  which  but  few  travellers  return. 
The  old  ecclesiastic  assured  our  traveller,  that  during  a  residence  of  thirty 
years  on  this  great  thoroughfare  of  death,  he  had  witnessed  the  depart- 
ure to  the  upas  of  more  than  eight  hundred  unhappy  beings,  out  of 
whom  not  more  than  thirty  ever  returned.  Those  who  escaped  the 
dreadful  influence  of  the  upas  described  it  as  a  middling-sized  tree, 
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decorated  with  branches  of  the  most  vivid  verdure.  It  broods  soilenly 
over  a  rivalet,  as  a  landmark  of  vegetation,  in  the  barren  vale  of  the 
wilderness  over  which  it  waves  its  poisoned  foliage. 

While  our  traveller  remained  in  the  island  of  Java,  he  witnessed  the 
following  horrid  instance  of  the  destructive  power  of  the  upas  poison. 
In  February,  1810,  he  was  present  at  the  execution  of  twelve  of  the 
Javanese  lung's  mistresses,  who  were  convicted  of  being  fituthless  to 
him. 

The  fair  and  interesting  criminals  were  led  into  the  great  court  of  the 
palace  of  Soura  Charta^  where  a  jud^e  passed  sentence  of  death  on 
them.  After  going  through  many  religious  ceremonies,  the  executioner 
stripped  their  breasts,  and  then  chaining  each  of  the  hapless  delinauenti 
to  a  post,  he  proceeded  to  make  an  incision  on  the  bosom  with  a  lancet 
poisoned  with  the  upas.  The  operation  was  performed  on  them  all  in 
the  space  of  two  minutes;  and  with  such  celerity  did  the  poison  destroy 
the  vital  principle,  that  these  unfortunate  women,  the  victims  of  a 
savage,  were  all  dead  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

''  Some  hours  after  their  death,''  says  our  traveller,  ''  their  bodies 
were  full  of  livid  spots,  their  faces  swelled,  the  colour  of  their  skin 
changed  to  a  kind  of  blue,  and  their  eyes  were  completely  spotted  with 
yellow  hues." 

We  believe  that  medical  men  estimate  the  upas  as  the  most  deadly 
of  all  vegetable  poisons.  In  times  of  war,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Malayans  to  throw  the  upas  gum  into  the  springs  and  rivulets  in  order 
to  poison  them.  The  other  parts  of  the  island  of  Java  are  remarkably 
healthy ;  prolific  and  rich  in  a  soil  that  produces  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  fruits — such  as  the  cocoa,  palm,  shaddock,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
tamarinds,  mangoes,  pine-apples,  bananas,  sweet-sops,  grapes,  custard- 
apples,  melons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  the  delicious  mangosteeni  es- 
teemed the  best  fruit  of  the  East. 


THE  TIGER'S  CAVE. 

AX  ADVSVTUBI   AMONG  TBI   MOUNTAINS   OF   QUITO. 

On  leaving  the  Indian  village,  we  continued  to  wind  round  Chimbo- 
razo's  wide  base ;  but  its  snow-crowned  head  no  longer  shone  above  us 
in  clear  brilliancy,  for  a  dense  fog  was  gathering  gradually  around  it. 
Oui  guides  looked  anxiously  towards  it,  and  announced  their  apprehen- 
sions of  a  violent  storm.  We  soon  found  that  their  fears  were  well 
founded.  The  fog  rapidly  covered  and  obscured  the  whole  of  the  moun- 
tain )  the  atmosphere  was  suffocating,  and  yet  so  humid  that  the  steel- 
work of  our  watches  was  covered  with  rust,  and  the  watches  stopped. 
The  river  beside  which  we  were  travelling  rushed  down  with  still  greater 
impetuosity ;  and  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  which  lay  on  the  left  of 
our  path  were  suddenly  precipitated  small  rivulets,  that  bore  the  root* 
.'^f  trees  and  innumerable  serpents  along  with  them.  Those  rivuletfi 
often  came  down  so  suddenly  and  violently,  that  we  had  great  difficulty 
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;u  preserving  our  footing.  The  thunder  at  length  began  to  roll^  and 
resounded  through  the  mountainous  passes  with  the  most  terrific  gran- 
deur. Then  came  the  vivid  lightning,  flash  following  flash — abovCi 
around,  beneath— everywhere  a  sea  of  fire.  We  sought  a  momentary 
shelter  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks,  while  one  of  our  guides  hastened  for- 
ward to  seek  a  more  secure  asylum.  In  a  short  time  he  returned,  and 
informed  us  that  he  had  discovered  a  spacious  cavern,  which  would  afford 
us  sufficient  protection  from  the  element.  We  proceeded  thither  imme- 
diately, and  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  a  little  danger,  at  last  got 
into  it. 

The  noise  and  raging  of  the  storm  continued  with  so  much  violence, 
that  we  could  not  hear  the  sound  of  our  voices.     I  had  placed  myself 
near  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  could  observe,  through  the  opening, 
which  was  straight  and  narrow,  the  singular  scene  without.     The  highest 
cedar-trees  were  struck  down,  or  bent  like  reeds ;  monkeys  and  parrots 
lay  strewed  upon  the  ground,  killed  by  the  falling  branches ;  the  water 
had  collected  in  the  path  we  had  just  passed,  and  hurried  along  it  like  a 
mountain  stream.     From  every  thin^  I  saw,  I  thought  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that  we  should  be  obliged  to  pass  some  days  in  this  cavern.     When 
the  storm,  however,  had  somewhat  abated,  our  guides  ventured  out,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  continue  our  journey.     The 
cave  in  which  we  had  taken  refuge  was  so  extremely  dark,  that  if  we 
moved  a  few  paces  from  the  entrance,  we  could  not  see  an  inch  before 
us ;  and  we  were  debating  as  to  the  propriety  of  leaving  it,  even  before 
the  Indians  came  back,  when  we  suddenly  heard  a  singular  groaning  or 
growling  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cavern,  which  instantly  fixed  all  our 
attention.     Wharton  and  myself  listened  anxiously,  but  our  daring  and 
innoDsiderate  young  friend  Lincoln,  together  with  my  huntsman,  crept 
about  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  and  endeavoured  to  discover,  by 
groping,  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded.     They  had  not  advanced 
far  into  the  cavern  before  we  heard  them  utter  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise ;  and  they  returned  to  us,  each  carrying  in  his  arms  an  animal- 
singularly  marked,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  seemingly  of  great 
strength  and  power,  and  furnished  with  immense  fangs.     The  eyes  were 
of  a  green -colour ;  strong  claws  were  upon  their  feet;  and  a  blood-red 
tongue  hung  out  of  their  mouths.     Wharton  had  scarcely  glanced  at 
them,  when  he  exclaimed,  in  consternation,  ''Good  God  I  we  have  come 
uito  the  den  of  a" —     He  was  interrupted  by  a  fearful  cry  of  dismay 
from  our  guides,  who  came  rushing  precipitately  towards  us,  calling  out, 
"  A  tiger  I  a  tiger  V*  and  at  the  same  time,  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
they  climbed  up  a  cedar-tree,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
and  hid  themselves  among  the  branches. 

After  the  first  sensation  of  horror  and  surprise,  which  rendered  me 
motionless  for  a  moment,  had  subsided,  I  grasped  my  firearms.  Wharton 
bad  already  regained  his  composure  and  self-possession  ;  and  he  called 
to  OS  to  assist  ham  instantly  in  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with 
an  immense  stone,  which  fortunately  lay  near  it.  The  sense  of  approach 
iiig  danger  augmented  our  strength,  for  we  now  distinctly  heard  the 
gi'owl  of  the  ferocious  animal^  and  we  were  lost  beyond  redemption  if  It 
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reacLed  the  entrance  before  we  could  get  it  closed.  Ere  this  was  done^ 
we  could  distinctly  see  the  tiger  bounding  towards  the  spot,  and  stooping 
in  order  to  creep  into  his  den  by  the  narrow  opening.  At  this  fearful 
moment  our  exertions  were  successful,  and  the  great  stone  kept  the  wild 
Leapt  at  bay.  There  was  a  small  open  space,  however,  lefi  between  the 
top  of  the  entrance  and  the  stone,  through  which  we  could  see  the  head 
of  the  animal,  illuminated  by  its  glowing  eyes,  which  it  rolled,  glaring 
with  fury,  upon  us.  Its  frightful  roaring,  too,  penetrated  to  the  depths 
of  the  cavern,  and  was  answered  by  the  hoarse  growling  of  the  cubs, 
which  Lincoln  and  Frank  had  now  tossed  from  them.  Our  ferocious 
enemy  attempted  first  to  remove  the  stone  with  his  powerful  claws,  and 
then  to  push  it  with  his  head  from  its  place ;  and  these  efforts,  proving 
abortive,  served  only  to  increase  his  wrath.  He  uttered  a  tremendous 
heart-piercing  howl,  and  his  flaming  eyes  darted  light  into  the  darkness 
of  our  retreat. 

''  Now  is  the  time  to  fire  at  him,"  said  Wharton,  with  his  usual  calm- 
ness ;  *'  aiin  at  his  eyes ',  the  ball  will  go  through  his  brain,  and  we  shall 
then  have  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  him." 

Frank  seized  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  Lincoln  his  pistols;  the 
former  placed  the  muzzle  within  a  few  inches  of  the  tiger,  and  Lincoln 
did  the  same.  At  Wharton's  command,  they  both  drew  the  triggers  at 
the  same  moment,  but  no  shot  followed.  The  tiger,  who  seemed  aware 
that  the  flash  indicated  an  attack  upon  him,  sprang  growling  from  the 
entrance,  but,  feeling  himself  unhurt,  immediately  turned  back  again,  and 
stationed  himself  in  his  former  place.  The  powder  in  both  pieces  was 
wet;  they,  therefore,  proceeded  to  draw  the  useless  loading,  while 
Wharton  and  myself  hastened  to  seek  our  powder-flask.  It  was  so  ex- 
tremely dark,  that  we  were  obliged  to  grope  about  the  cave ;  and,  at 
last,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cubs,  we  heard  a  rustling  noise,  as  if  they 
were  playing  with  some  metal  substance,  which  we  soon  discovered  was 
the  canister  we  were  looking  for.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  the 
animals  had  pushed  off  the  lid  with  their  claws,  and  the  powder  had 
been  strewed  over  the  damp  earth  and  rendered  entirely  useless.  This 
horrible  discovery  excited  the  greatest  consternation. 

"  All  is  now  over,"  said  Wharton.  "  We  have  only  now  to  chooee 
whether  we  shall  die  of  hunger,  together  with  these  animals  who  are 
shut  up  along  with  us,  or  open  the  entrance  to  the  bloodthirsty  monster 
witlioutf  and  so  make  a  quicker  end  of  the  matter." 

So  saying,  he  placed  himself  close  beside  the  stone,  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, defended  us,  and  looked  undauntedly  upon  the  lightning  eyes  of 
the  tiger.  Lincoln  raved  and  swore;  and  Frank  took  a  piece  of  strong 
cord  from  his  pocket  and  hastened  to  the  farther  end  of  the  cave — 1 
knew  not  with  what  design.  We  soon,  however,  heard  a  low,  stifled 
groaning;  and  the  tiger,  who  had  heard  it  also,  became  more  restless 
and  disturbed  than  ever.  He  went  backwards  and  forwards  before  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  in  the  most  wild,  impetuous  manner,  then  stood  still, 
and  stretching  out  his  neck  in  the  direction  of  the  forest,  broke  forth  into 
a  deafening  howl.  Our  two  Indian  guides  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discharge  several  arrows  from  the  tree.     He  was  struck  moro 
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I^ac  once,  btoi  ihe  light  weapons  bounded  back  harmless  from  his  thick 
skin.  At  length,  howeyer,  one  of  them  struck  him  near  the  eye,  and  the 
mrrow  remained  sticking  in  the  wound.  He  now  broke  anew  into  the 
wildest  fury,  and  sprang  at  the  tree,  and  tore  it  with  his  claws,  as  if  he 
Irould  bare  dragged  it  to  the  ground.  But,  having  at  length  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  arrow,  became  more  calm,  and  laid  himself  down 
M  before  in  front  of  the  cave. 

Frank  now  returned  from  the  lower  end  of  the  den,  and  a  glance  showed 
us  what  he  had  been  doing.  In  each  hand,  and  dangling  from  the  end 
of  a  string,  were  the  two  cubs.  He  had  strangled  them ;  and  before 
we  were  aware  what  he  intended,  he  threw  them  through  the  opening  to 
the  tiger.  No  sooner  did  the  animal  perceive  them,  than  he  gated  earn* 
Mtl/  upon  them,  and  began  to  examine  them  closely,  turning  them  cau- 
tiously from  side  to  side.  As  soon  as  he  became  aware  that  tbey  wore 
dead,  he  uttered  so  piercing  a  howl  of  sorrow  that  we  were  obliged  to 
put  our  hands  to  our  ears.  When  I  upbraided  my  huntsman  for  the 
cruel  action  he  had  so  rashly  committed,  I  perceived  by  his  blunt  and 
abrupt  answers  that  he  also  had  lost  all  hope  of  rescue  from  our  im- 
pending fate,  and,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  ties  between 
master  and  servant  were  dissolved.  For  my  own  part,  without  knowing 
why,  I  could  not  help  believing  that  some  unexpected  assistance  would 
jet  rescue  us  from  so  horrible  a  fate.  Alas !  I  little  anticipated  the 
sacrifice  that  my  rescue  was  to  cost. 

The  thunder  had  now  ceased,  and  the  storm  had  sunk  to  a  gentle 
gale;  the  songs  of  birds  were  again  heard  in  the  neighbouring  forest, 
and  the  sunbeams  sparkled  in  the  drops  that  hung  from  the  leaves.    We 
saw  through  the  aperture  that  all  nature  was  reviving  after  the  wild  war 
of  elements  which  had  so  recently  taken  place ;  but  the  contrast  only 
made  our  situation  the  more  horrible.     Wo  were  in  a  grave  from  which 
there  was  no  deliverance ;  and  a  monster,  worse  than  the  fabled  Cerberus, 
kept  watch  over  us.    The  tiger  had  laid  himself  down  beside  his  whelps. 
He  was  a  beautiful  animal,  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  his  limbs 
being  stretched  out  at  their  full  length,  displayed  his  immense  power 
of  muscle.     A  double  row  of  great  teeth  stood  far  enough  apart  to  show 
his  large  red  tongue,  from  which  the  white  foam  fell  in  large  drops.   All 
at  once,  another  roar  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  the  tiger  immediately 
rose  and  answered  it  with  a  mournful  howl.     At  the  same  instant,  our 
Indians  uttered  a  shriek,  which  announced  that  some  new  danger  threat- 
ened us.     A  few  moments  confirmed  our  worst  fears,  for  another  tiger, 
Dot  quite  so  large  as  the  former,  came  rapidly  towurds  the  spot  where 
we  were. 

"  This  enemy  will  prove  more  cruel  than  the  other,''  said  Wharton ; 
**  for  this  is  the  female,  and  she  knows  no  pity  for  those  who  deprive 
W  of  her  young." 

The  howls  which  the  tigress  gave,  when  she  had  examined  the  bodies 
of  her  cubs,  surpassed  every  thing  of  horrible  that  we  had  yet  heard : 
Ukd  the  figer  mingled  his  mournful  cries  with  hers.  Suddenly  her  roar- 
ing was  lowered  to  a  hoarse  growling,  and  we  saw  her  anxiously  stretch 
Qui  her  head^  extend  her  wide  and  smoking  nostrils,  and  look  as  if  sh^ 
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Vi  cro  determined  to  discover  immediately  the  murderers  of  lier  yonisg. 
Her  eyes  quickly  fell  upon  us,  and  she  made  a  spring  forward  with  the 
intention  of  penetrating  to  our  place  of  refuge.  Perhaps  she  might 
have  heen  enabled  by  her  immense  streugth  to  push  away  the  stone,  had 
we  not,  with  all  our  united  power,  held  it  against  her.  When  she  found 
that  all  her  efforts  were  fruitless,  she  approached  the  tiger,  who  lay 
stretched  beside  his  cubs,  and  he  arose  and  joined  in  her  hollow  roar- 
ings. They  stood  together  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  in  consultation,  and 
then  suddenly  went  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  disappeared  from  our  sight 
Their  howling  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  then  entirely  ceased.  We 
now  began  to  entertain  better  hopes  of  our  oondition;  but  Wharton 
shoci  his  head.  "  Do  not  flatter  yourselves,''  said  he,  ^'  with  the  belief 
that  these  animals  will  let  us  escape  out  of  their  sight  till  they  have 
had  Iheir  revenge.     The  hours  we  have  to  live  are  numbered." 

Nevertheless,  there  still  appeared  a  chance  for  our  rescue,  for,  to  oar 
surprise,  we  saw  both  our  Indians  standing  before  the  entrance,  and  heard 
them  call  to  us  to  seize  the  only  possibility  of  our  yet  saving  ourselves 
by  instant  flight,  for  that  the  tigers  had  only  gone  round  the  height  to 
seek  another  inlet  to  the  cave,  with  which  they  were  no  doubt  acquainted. 
In  the  greatest  haste  the  stone  was  pushed  aside,  and  we  stepped  forth 
from  what  we  had  considered  a  living  grave.  Wharton  was  the  last  who 
left  it ;  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  stopped 
to  take  it  up :  the  rest  of  us  only  thought  of  making  our  escape.  We 
now  heard  once  more  the  roaring  of  tigers,  though  at  a  distance ;  and, 
following  the  example  of  our  guides,  we  precipitately  struck  into  a  side- 
path.  From  the  number  of  roots  and  branches  of  trees  with  which  the 
storm  had  strewed  our  way,  and  the  slipperiness  of  the  road,  our  flight 
was  slow  and  difficult.  Wharton,  though  an  active  seaman,  had  a  heavy 
step,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  us,  and  we  were  often 
obliged  to  slacken  our  own  on  his  account. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  we  found 
that  our  way  led  along  the  edge  of  a  rocky  cliff,  with  innumerable 
fissures.  We  had  just  entered  upon  it,  when,  suddenly,  the  Indians, 
who  were  before  us,  uttered  one  of  their  piercing  shrieks,  and  we  imme- 
diately became  aware  that  the  tigers  were  in  pursuit  of  us.  Urged  by 
despair,  we  rushed  towards  one  of  the  breaks,  or  gulfs,  in  our  way,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  bridge  of  reeds,  that  sprang  up  and  down  at  every 
step,  and  could  be  trodden  with  safety  by  the  light  foot  of  the  Indians 
alone.  Deep  in  the  hollow  below  rushed  an  impetuous  stream^  and  a 
thousand  pointed  and  jagged  rocks  threatened  destruction  on  every  side. 
Lincoln,  my  huntsman,  and  myself,  passed  over  the  chasm  in  safety; 
but  Wharton  was  still  in  the  middle  of  the  waving  bridge,  and  endea- 
vouring to  steady  himself,  when  both  the  tigers  were  seen  to  issue  from 
the  adjommg  forest;  and.  the  moment  they  descried  us,  they  bounded 
towards  us,  with  dreadful  roarings.  Meanwhile,  Wharton  had  nearly 
gained  the  safe  side  of  the  gulf,  and  we  were  all  clambering  the  rocky  cliff, 
except  Lincoln,  who  remained  at  the  reedy  bridge  to  assist  his*friend  to 
step  upon  firm  ground.  Wharton,  though  the  ferocious  animals  were  close 
upon  him^  never  lost  his  courage  or  presence  of  mind.      As  so^n  as  ho 
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bad  gained  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  knelt  down,  and,  with  the  edge  of  hi^ 
Bwoxtl,  divided  the  fastenings  by  which  the  bridge  was  attached  to  the 
rock.  He  expected  an  effectual  barrier  would  thus  be  put  to  the  farther 
progress  of  our  pursuers :  but  he  was  mistaken ;  for  he  had  scarcely 
accomplished  his  task,  when  the  tigress,  without  a  moment's  pause^ 
roshed  towards  the  chasm,  and  attempted  to  bound  over.  It  was  a  fear- 
fal  sight  to  see  the  mighty  animal,  suspended  for  a  moment  in  the  air 
above  the  abyss ;  but  the  scene  passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Her 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  distance :  she  fell  into  the  gulf,  and  before 
the  reached  the  bottom,  she  was  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  jag- 
ged points  of  the  rocks.  Her  fate  did  not  in  the  least  dismay  her  com- 
panion :  he  followed  her  with  an  immense  spring,  and  reached  the  opposite 
side,  but  only  with  his  fore-claws,  and  thus  he  clung  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  endeavouring  to  gain  a  footing.  The  Indians  again  uttered 
a  wild  shriek,  as  if  all  hope  had  been  lost.  But  Wharton,  who  was 
nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  advanced  courageously  towards  the  tiger, 
and  struck  his  sword  into  the  animal's  breast.  Enraged  beyond  all 
measure,  the  wild  beast  collected  all  his  strength,  and,  with  a  violent 
effort,  fixing  one  of  his  hind-legs  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  seized 
Wharton  by  the  thigh.  The  heroic  man  still  preserved  his  fortitude ; 
he  grasped  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  his  left  hand,  to  steady  and  support 
himself,  while  with  his  right  he  wrenched  and  violently  turned  the  sword 
that  was  still  in  the  breast  of  the  tiger.  AH  this  was  the  work  of  an 
instant.  The  Indians,  Frank,  and  myself  hastened  to  his  assistance ; 
hut  Lincoln,  who  waa  already  at  his  side,  had  seized  Wharton's  gun, 
-which  lay  near,  upon  the  ground,  and  struck  so  powerful  a  blow  with 
the  butt-end  upon  the  head  of  the  tiger,  that  the  animal,  stunned  and 
overpowered,  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell  back  into  the  abyss.  All  would 
have  been  well,  had  it  ended  thus ;  but  tjie  unfortunate  Lincoln  had  not 
calculated  upon  the  force  of  his  blow ;  he  staggered  forward,  reeled  upon 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  extended  his  hand  to  seize  upon  any  thing 
to  save  himself — but  in  vain.  His  foot  slipped ;  for  an  instant  he  ho- 
lered over  the  gulf,  and  then  was  plunged  into  it  to  rise  no  more  !— 
Edinburgh  LUeran/  Journal. 


Woman's  charms  are  certainly  many  and  powerful.  The  expand- 
ing rose,  just  bursting  into  beauty,  has  an  irresistible  bewitchingness :  the 
blooming  bride,  led  triumphantly  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  awakens  admi- 
radoD  and  interest, '  and  the  blush  of  her  cheek  fills  with  delight. 
But  the  charm  of  maternity  is  more  sublime  than  all  these.  Heaven 
"^  imprinted  in  the  mother's  face  something  beyond  this  world,  some- 
thbg  which  claims  kindred  with  the  skies — the  angelic  smile,,  the  tender 
look,  the  waking,  watchful  eye,  which  keeps  its  fond  vi^  over  tho 
"^bering  babe. 
hi 
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THE  PESTILENCE. 

In  my  mind,  the  urn-burial  of  the  ancients  has  always  been  saerpdlr 
jind  pleasantly  associated.  The  clean,  white  marble,  containing  the 
purified  remains  of  all  we  have  loved,  is  an  object  around  which  affec- 
tion loves  to  linger ;  but  the  damp,  dark  grave,  with  its  silent,  loathsome 
work  of  corruption,  is  a  revolting  subject  of  contemplation,  even  where 
love  is  stronger  than  death.  Then  there  is  the  fear  of  being  buried 
before  the  vital  spark  is  extinct,  and  of  returning  to  consciousness  with 
the  weight  of  the  earth  upon  you,  and  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  shut  out 
for  ever !  To  me  this  idea  is  so  terribly  distinct,  that  it  is  the  spectre 
of  my  waking  hours  and  the  nightmare  of  my  dreams.  Death  himself 
has  no  horrors  for  me  :  though  well  content  with  life,  and  bound  to  it 
by  the  strongest  ties,  I  think  I  could  calmly  close  my  eyes  beneath  iti 
oblivious  touch ;  but  human  nature  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  being 
buried  alive  !  Perhaps  the  vividness  of  this  impression  is  owing  to  the 
remark  I  frequently  heard  from  an  aged  relative,  while  I  was  yet  a  veiy 
small  child,  that  *'  hundreds  and  hundreds  were  buried  before  they  were 
dead,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged  so  terribly  in  Boston.''  That  period 
is  well  remembered  by  our  fathers,  when  pestilence  walked  abroad  at 
noonday,  and  the  hearth-stone  was  silent  and  dreary  as  the  tomb.  Th« 
death-carts  went  their  continued  round  through  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night,  and,  unshrouded  and  uncoffined,  the  newly  dead  were  hurried 
to  their  last  home.  I  knew  a  man  who,  during  this  time  of  peril,  waa 
snatched  from  the  grave  merely  by  the  persevering  affection  of  his  wife 
Of  the  correctness  of  the  story  there  is  no  doubt;  for  I  have  often 
heard  it  repeated  by  both  the  parties  concerned.  This  awful  visitation 
of  God  came  upon  them  when  they  were  newly  married ;  when  exist- 
ence was  happiness,  and  separation  worse  than  death.  The  young  hus- 
band became  a  victim  to  that  disease,  which  was  breathing  destruction 
over  the  city.  The  friends  of  his  wife  urged  her  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
country,  and  not  risk  her  own  life  in  a  useless  attempt  to  save  his.  Bat 
no  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  leave  him ;  night  and  day  she  was  by 
his  bedside ;  and,  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  she  prayed  that  the  pesti- 
lence might  likewise  rest  upon  her.  But  her  prayer  was  not  answered — 
surely  and  rapidly  it  did  its  work  upon  all  her  heart  held  dear ;  but 
to  her,  death  would  not  come,  though  she  prayed  for  it,  and  sought  it 
with  tears.  She  had  inhaled  the  breath  of  her  dying  husband ;  but  to 
her  it  was  harmless ;  and,  in  the  madness  of  despair,  she  repined  at  the 
merciful  decrees  of  Heaven. 

No  one  was  with  her  in  the  house — she  was  alone  with  the  dead.  - 
Suddenly,  the  silence  of  the  deserted  streets  was  interrupted  by  the  rum— — 
bling  of  the  death-carts ;  and  she  knew  they  had  come  to  take  him  awa^  -^ 
from  her  sight  for  ever ;  and  with  the  thought,  it  suddenly  flashed  intytf3 
her  mind,  that  life  might  still  be  in  him  !  Her  entreaties  excited  com-^ '' 
iiassion,  and  she  was  permitted  to  keep  the  corpse  one  half-hoar  longer^  ^ 
The  imnression  made  upon  her  mind  had  the  strength  of  inspiration  *    -> 
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«nd  though  every  restorative  which  icgenuity  could  devise  hud  failed 
U)  produce  effect,  she  would  not  relinquish  hope.  Again  the  carts  canio 
round,  aiid  the  solemn  sound,  *^  Bring  out  the  dead,''  disturbed  the 
fearful  stulness.  Again  the  joung  wife  entreated,  wept,  and  screamed : 
the  heartb  of  the  men,  whose  dreadful  employment  accustomed  them 
to  sach  BCv  nes,  were  touched ;  but  they  would  not  yield.  They  said, 
^*  The  safex/  of  the  city  required  them  to  be  firm  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty ;  that  they  had  already  disobeyed  strict  orders,  and  they  dared 
not  do  it  again ;  that  the  hope  of  restoring  him  was  mere  insanity ;  it 
was  evident  he  had  long  been  dead." 

When  she  found  they  would  not  be  moved  by  her  prayers,  she  threw 
ber  arms  around  the  body,  and  clunff  to  it  with  the  strength  of  madness ; 
declaring,  if  they  buried  one,  they  should  bury  both.  The  men,  after  a 
few  gentle  attempts  to  remoFt  her,  dashed  the  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
Baying,  *'  We  cannot  separate  ^sm,''  left  her  another  half-hour  of  hope. 
The  moments  of  that  interval  hau  a  value,  of  which  mortals  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  can  form  uo  conception.  Restorative  after  re- 
storative was  applied ;  but  all  in  vain.  With  sickening  anxiety,  she 
&8tened  her  eyes  upon  the  watch,  aad  then  on  the  stiff,  cold  form  beside 
her.  The  half-hour  had  nearly  gone ;  in  five  minutes,  they  would  again 
come  to  claim  the  dead ;  and  she  felt  that  siie  must  resist  no  longer ! 
She  breathed  into  his  nostrils — she  moved  her  hand  upon  his  chest,  to 
restore  the  action  of  the  lungs — but  no  change  caue  over  his  rigid  features. 
She  bathed  his  temples  and  moistened  his  lips  with  sal  volatile — the 
terrible  rambling  of  carts  was  heard  in  the  distance — aud,  in  the  trem- 
bling eagerness  of  the  moment,  she  spilled  the  contebtd  of  the  phial 
into  his  nostrils — a  sudden  convulsion  passed  over  the  face  of  the  dead ! 
a  short,  quick  gasp — ^and  the  eyes  heavily  opened ! 

The  men  with  the  death-carts  were  startled  by  a  loud,  Siirill  shriek, 
that  sounded  as  if  it  tore  asunder  the  soul  from  which  it  came.  When 
they  entered,  they  found  the  dead  living,  and  the  living  senseless. 

Both  husband  and  wife  were  soon  after  restored  to  health.  Thty 
lived  to  be  the  parents  of  a  numerous  family ;  and  the  husband  now 
survives  her,  whO;  with  the  strong  arm  of  love,  thus  snatched  him  from 
an  early  grave. 


y 

Oeneral  Arnold. — During  the  traitor   Arnold's  predatory  opera- 
tions in  Virginia,  in  1781,  he  took  an  American  captain  prisoner.     After 
Mnie  general  conversation,  he  asked  the  captain,  *'  What  he  thought  the 
Americans  would  do  with  him,  if  they  caught  him  ?"     The  captain  de- 
clined at  first  giving  him  an  answer ;  but,  upon  being  repeatedly  urged, 
^0  said,  "  Why,  sir,  if  I  must  answer  the  question,  you  will  excuse  my 
filing  you  the  truth :  if  my  countrymen  should  catch  you,  I  believe 
^ey  would  first  cut  off  your  lame  leg,  which  was  wounded  in  the  cause 
^^  freedom  and  virtue  at  Quebec,  and  bury  it  with  the  honours  of  war, 
^'Hi  afterwards  hang  the  remainder  of  your  body  upon  a  gibbet.'' 
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JEPHTHAH'S  RASH  VOW. 

iVom  th«  Xlth  ehapiw  of  JadgM. 

Vr  SUM  BOWABO. 


The  b«ttle  had  o«M84  and  the  rletor/  iras  won, 

Th«  wild  C17  of  horror  wu  o'er; 
Now  aroM  in  hit  glory  the  bright-boaming  ran. 
And  with  him  his  journej  the  war-chief  begnn. 

With  a  wol  breathing  rengeanoe  no  more. 

The  foof  of  hie  country  lay  itrew'd  on  the  fdain, 

A  tear  itole  ita  eoorae  from  hie  eye ; 
The  warrior  diidain'd  every  semblanoe  of  jtala; 
He  thought  of  hif  child— of  hie  country,  again. 

And  luppreci'd,  while  'twai  forming^  a  cigh. 

**  Oh !  Father  of  light !"  said  the  conquering  ehief, 

** The  TOW  that  I  made,  I  renew; 
Twas  thy  powerfU  arm  gave  the  welcome  relief 
When  I  call'd  on  thy  name  in  the  fulnesa  of  grief. 

When  my  hopea  were  but  eheerlea  and  fiew." 

"An  oflTering  of  Iotc  will  I  pay  to  thy  name. 

An  offering  thou  wilt  not  despise; 
The  riKST  being  I  meet,  when  I  weleome  again 
The  land  of  my  fkthera  I  left  not  in  Tain, 

With  the  flamei  on  thine  altar  shall  riM." 

Nowlrash'd  were  his  words ;  through  the  fltr-«preadlng 
bands, 

Naught  was  heard,  saTc  the  footfidl  around. 
Till  his  lips  in  wild  joy  press  his  own  natlTC  lands. 
And  to  Heaven  are  lifted  his  trembling  hands. 

While  the  silence  is  still  and  profound. 

Oh,  listen!  at  distance  what  wild  muslo  sounds. 

And  at  distance  what  maiden  appears  f 
See!  forward  she  comes  with  a  light-«pringing bound. 
And  casts  her  mild  eyes  in  fond  ecstasy  round. 
For  a  parent  is  seen  through  her  tears. 

Eer  harp's  wildest  strain  gaTe  a  thrill  of  delight, 

A  moment — she  springs  to  his  arms ; 
**  My  daughter !— O  God !"   Not  the  horror  of  fight, 
While  legions  on  legions  against  him  unite. 

Could  bring  on  his  soul  such  alarms. 

In  wild  horror  he  starts  as  a  fiend  had  appear'd ; 

His  eyes  in  mute  agony  close; 
Bis  sword  o'er  his  age-frosted  visage  is  rear'd. 
Which  with  scars  from  his  many  fought  battles  is 
sear'd: 

Nor  his  country  nor  daughter  he  knows. 

But  sudden  oonvietion  in  quick  flashes  told 
That  his  danghter  was  destined  to  die ! 

Oh  I  no  longer  could  nature  the  wild  struggle  hold ; 

Hisgrief  issued  forth  uneonstraln'd,  unoontroU'd, 
And  the  tears  dimm'd  Ms  timO'Wither'd  eye. 

His  daughter  was  weeping,  and  clasping  that  form 

9he  ne'er  touch'd,  but  with  t.  ansport,  before ; 
Bla  4Mi|^ifcer  was  watehing  tLe  thundering  storm. 


Whose  quick  flashing  lightnings  so  madly  defbra 
A  fkce  beaming  sunshine  before. 

But  how  did  that  daughter,  so  gentle  and  fkir, 
Hear  the  sentence  that  doom'd  her  to  die? 

For  a  moment  her  eye  gave  a  heartHsiOTlag  glsn^ 
For  a  moment  her  bosom  heaved  highl 

It  was  BUT  a  moment— the  fnpMj  was  pas^ 

She  SxiuitGLT  rush'd  to  his  arms; 
And,  there,  as  a  flower,  when  chiU*d  by  the  Usili 
Reclines  on  the  oak,  till  its  fury  be  past. 

On  his  bosom  she  hush'd  her  alarms. 

Not  an  eye  saw  the  toene  but  was  moisten'd  vitk  n, 

Not  a  Toico  could  a  sentence  command ; 
Down  the  soldier's  rough  cheek  tears  of  ageaj  flev. 
While  the  sobs  of  the  maiden  heaved  moursfU  ssi 
slow: 
Sad  pity  wept  over  the  land. 

But  fled  was  the  hope  in  the  maiden's  sad  breiit; 

From  her  fond  Ikther's  bosom  she  rose— 
Uild  virtue  appear'd  in  her  manner  eonfos^ 
She  look'd  like  a  baixt  from  the  realms  of  the  UeA 

Not  a  moftal  encircled  with  woes. 

She  Inm'd  from  the  group— and  ean  I  deelare 

The  hope  and  the  fortitude  given  F 
As  she  sank  on  her  knees,  with  a  sonl-fareaihi^*^ 

prayer. 
That  her  father  might  flourish,  of  virtue  the  etrs^ 

Till  with  glory  he'd  flourish  in  heaven. 

"  Oh!  oomfort  him.  Heaven,  when  low  in  the 

Uy  limbs  are  inactively  laid ; 
Oh !  comfort  him,  Heaven,  and  let  him  then  trust 
That,  firee  and  immortal,  the  souls  of  the  jist 

Are  in  glory  and  beauty  array'd." 

The  maiden  arose— and  ean  I  portray 

The  devotion  that  glow'd  in  her  eye  ? 
Religion's  sweet  self  in  its  light  seem'd  to  stray 
With  the  mildness  of  night,  with  the  gloiy  of  dsj, 

Bat  'twas  fitj  that  prompted  her  si^ 

"  My  fkther !"— the  ehief  raised  his  dim,  wi 

With  a  look  of  unspeakable  wo— 
"  My  father !"  her  voioe  seem'd  convulaed  with  a '  mi 
But  the  tears,  as  they  gush'd  from  her  gtitt-nrtXi^f-' 
eye. 

Told  more  than  her  words  eould  bestow. 


The  weakness  was  past— and  the  maiden  eeuld 

"  My  father !  for  tbkb  I  oan  die  !** 
The  bands  slowly  moved  on  their  sorrowed  way. 
But  never  again  ftttm  that  heari-toeaking  day 
Was  a  tear  known  to  force  its  enlivening  raj 

On  the  oU  ehieltaia's  grief-qteakinc  eyn. 
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ATTEMPT  TO  TAKE  ARNOLD. 

General  Washington,  having  learned  whither  Arnold  had  fled,  deem* 
ed  it  possible  still  to  take  him,  and  brine  him  to  the  just  reward  of  his 
treachery.  To  accomplish  an  object  so  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time, 
in  so  doing,  to  save  Andre,  Washington  devised  a  plan,  which,  although 
it  ultimately  failed,  evinced  the  greatness  of  his  powers,  and  his  unwea* 
ried  ardour  for  his  country's  good. 

Having  matured  the  plan,  Washington  sent  for  Major  Lee  to  repair 
to  head-quarters,  (at  Tappan,  on  the  Hudson.)  ^'  I  have  sent  for  you," 
said  Greneral  Washington,  <'  in  the  expectation  that  you  have  some  one  in 
your  corps  who  is  willing  to  undertake  a  delicate  and  hazardous  project. 
Whoever  comes  forward  will  confer  great  obligations  on  me  personally, 
and,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  I  will  reward  him  amply.  No  time 
is  to  bo  lost ;  he  must  proceed,  if  possible,  to-night.  I  intend  to  seise 
Arnold  and  save  Andre." 

Major  Lee  named  a  sergeant-major  of  his  corps,  by  the  name  of 
Champe,  a  native  of  Virginia ;  a  man  full  of  bone  and  muscle  ;  with  a 
coantenanee  grave,  thoughtful,  and  taciturn ;  of  tried  courage  and  inflexi- 
ble perseverance. 

Champe  was  sent  for  by  Lee,  and  the  plan  proposed.  This  was  for 
him  to  desert — to  escape  to  New  York — to  appear  friendly  to  the  ene- 
my— to  watch  Arnold,  and,  upon  some  fit  opportunity,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  one  whom  Champe  could  trust,  to  seize  him,  and  conduct  him  to 
an  appointed  place  on  the  river,  where  boats  should  be  in  readiness  to 
bear  them  away. 

Champe  listened  to  the  plan  attentively — but,  with  the  spirit  of  a  man 
of  honour  and  integrity,  replied,  *^  that  it  was  not  danger  nor  difficulty 
that  deterred  him  from  immediately  accepting  the  proposal,  but  the 
ignominy  of  desertion^  and  Hie  hypocrisy  of  enliUing  with  the  enemy  I" 

To  these  objections,  Lee  replied  that,  although  he  would  appear  to 
desert,  yet,  as  he  obeyed  the  call  of  his  commander-in-chief,  his  depar- 
ture could  not  be  considered  as  criminal,  and  that,  if  he  suffered  in 
reputation  for  a  while,  the  matter  should  one  day  be  explained  to  his 
credit. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  it  was  ureed,  that  to  bring  such  a  man  as 
Arnold  to  justice — loaded  with  guilt  as  ne  was — and  to  save  Andre — so 
yoaog — BO  accomplished — so  beloved — to  achieve  so  much  good  in  the 
Cause  of  his  country — was  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  a  wrong  exist- 
ing only  in  appearance. 

The  objections  of  Champe  were  at  length  surmounted,  and  he  accepted 
the  service.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  With  his  instructions 
in  his  pocket,  the  sergeant  returned  to  camp,  and,  taking  his  cloak,  valise, 
^nd  orderly-book,  drew  his  horse  from  the  picket,  and  mounted,  putting 
liimself  upon  fortune. 

Scarcely  had  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Captain  Cames,  the  officer  of 
%lie  day,  waited  upon  Lec^  who  was  vainly  attempting  to  rest,  and  iu- 
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formed  him  that  one  of  the  patrol  had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  wbo^ 
being  challenged,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  had  escaped. 

Lee,  hoping  to  conceal  the  flight  of  Champe,  or  at  least  to  delay  pur- 
suit, complained  of  fatigue,  and  told  the  captain  that  the  patrol  had 
probably  mistaken  a  countryman  for  a  dragoon.  Games,  however,  was 
not  thus  to  be  quieted ;  but  withdrew  to  assemble  his  corps. 

On  examination,  it  was  found  that  Champe  was  absent.  The  captain 
now  returned  and  acquainted  Lee  with  the  discovery,  adding  that  he  had 
detached  a  party  to  pursue  the  deserter,  and  begged  the  major's  written 
orders. 

After  making  as  much  delay  as  was  practicable  without  exciting  8u«- 
picion,  Lee  delivered  his  orders — in  which  he  directed  the  party  to  take 
Champe  if  possible.  '*  Bring  him  alive,"  said  he,  <<  that  he  may  suffer 
in  the  presence  of  the  army ;  but  kill  him,  if  he  resists,  or  if  he  escapes 
after  being  taken/' 

A  shower  of  rain  fell  soon  after  Champe's  departure,  which  enabled 
the  pursuing  dragoons  to  take  the  trail  of  his  horse — his  shoes,  in  com- 
mon with  ihosG  of  the  horses  of  the  army,  being  made  in  a  peculiar 
form,  and  each  having  a  private  mark,  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
path. 

Middleton,  the  leader  of  the  pursuing  party,  left  the  camp  a  few 
minutes  past  twelve,  so  that  Champe  had  the  start  of  him  but  little 
more  than  an  hour — ^a  period  by  far  shorter  than  had  been  oontem- 
plated. 

During  the  night,  the  dragoons  were  often  delayed  in  the  necessary 
halts  to  examine  the  road ;  but  on  the  coming  of  morning,  the  impres- 
sion of  the  horse's  shoes  was  so  apparent,  that  they  pressed  on  with 
rapidity. 

Some  miles  above  Bergen,  (a  village  three  miles  north  of  New  York, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,)  on  ascending  a  hill,  Champe  was 
descried,  not  half  a  mile  distant.  Fortunately,  Champe  descried  his  pur- 
suers at  the  same  moment,  and,  conjecturing  their  object,  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  with  the  hope  of  escape. 

By  taking  a  different  road,  Champe  was  for  a  time  lost  sight  of;  but, 
on  approaching  the  river,  he  was  again  descried.  A¥rare  of  his  danger, 
he  now  lashed  his  valise,  containing  his  clothes  and  orderly-book,  to 
his  shoulders,  and  prepared  himself  to-  plunge  into  the  river,  if  ne- 
cessary. 

Swift  was  his  flight  and  swift  was  the  pursuit.  Middleton  and  his 
party  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  Champe  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  and,  plunging  into  the  river,  called  aloud  upon  some 
British  galleys,  at  no  great  distance,  for  help. 

A  boat  was  instantly  despatched  to  the  sergeant's  assistance,  and  a 
fire  commenced  upon  the  pursuers.  Champe  was  taken  on  board,  and 
soon  after  carried  to  New  York,  with  a  letter  from  the  captain  of  iho 
galley,  stating  the  past  scene,  all  of  which  he  had  witnessed. 

Adjoining  the  house  in  which  Arnold  resided,  and  where  it  was  de- 
rtigned  to  seize  and  gag  him,  Champe  had  taken  off  several  of  the 
2>aling8,  and  replaced  them,  so  that  with  ease,  and  without  aoise|  ho 
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wuld  readily  open  his  way  to  the  adjoining  alley.  Into  this  alley  he 
intended  to  convey  his  prisoner,  aided  by  his  companion,  one  of  two 
associates  who  had  been  introduced  by  the  friend  to  whom  Champe  had 
been  originally  made  known  by  letter  from  the  commander-in-cbief,  and 
^th  whose  aid  and  counsel  he  had  so  far  conducted  the  enterprise. 
His  other  associate  was,  with  the  boat,  prepared  at  one  of  the  wharves 
on  the  Hudson  river,  to  receive  the  party. 

Champe  and  his  friend  intended  to  have  placed  themselves  each  under 
Arnold's  shoulder,  and  to  have  thus  borne  him  through  the  most  unfre- 
quented alleys  and  streets  to  the  boat,  representing  Arnold,  in  case 
of  being  questioned,  as  a  drunken  soldier,  whom  they  were  conveying  to 
the  guard-house. 

When  arrived  at  the  boat,  the  difficulties  would  be  surmounted, 
there  being  no  danger  or  obstacle  in  passing  to  the  Jersey  shore.  These 
particulars,  as  soon  as  made  known  to  Lee,  were  communicated  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  highly  gratified  with  the  much-desired 
information.  He  desired  Major  Lee  to  meet  Champe,  and  to  take  care 
that  Arnold  should  not  be  hurt. 

The  day  arrived,  and  Lee,  with  a  party  of  accoutred  horses, — one  for 
Arnold,  one  for  the  sergeant,  and  the  third  for  his  associate,  who  was  to 
assist  in  securing  Arnold, — left  the  camp,  never  doubting  of  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  from  the  tenor  of  the  last  received  communication. 
The  party  reached  Hoboken  about  midnight,  where  they  lay  concealed 
in  the  adjoining  wood — Lee,  with  three  dragoons,  stationing  himself  near 
the  shore  of  the  river.    Hour  after  hour  passed,  but  no  boat  approached. 

At  length  the  day  broke,  and  the  major  retired  to  his  party,  and  with 
his  led  horses,  returned  to  the  camp,  where  he  proceeded  to  head-quarters, 
to  inform  the  general  of  the  much-lamented  disappointment,  as  morti- 
fying as  inexplicable.  Washington,  having  perused  Champe's  plan  and 
communication,  had  indulged  the  presumption  that  at  last  the  object  of 
his  keen  and  constant  pursuit  was  sure  of  execution,  and  did  not  dis- 
semble the  joy  such  a  conviction  produced.  He  was  chagrined  at  the 
issue,  and  apprehended  that  his  faithful  sergeant  must  have  been  detected 
in  the  last  scene  of  his  tedious  and  difficult  enterprise. 

In  a  few  days,  Lee  received  an  anonymous  letter  from  Champe's  patron 
and  friend,  informing  him,  that  on  the  day  preceding  the  night  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  their  plot,  Arnold  had  removed  his  quarters  to  another 
part  of  the  town,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  troops,  preparing, 
IS  was  rumoured,  for  an  expedition  to  be  directed  by  himself;  and  that 
the  American  legion,  consisting  chiefly  of  American  deserters,  had  been 
removed  from  their  barracks  to  one  of  the  transports,  it  being  appre- 
hended that,  if  left  on  shore  until  the  expedition  was  ready,  many  of 
them  might  desert. 

Thus  it  happened  that  John  Champe,  instead  of  crossing  the  Hudson 
that  night,  was  safely  deposited  on  board  one  of  the  fleets  of  trans- 
ports, from  whence  he  never  departed,  until  the  troops  under  Arnold 
landed  in  Virginia.  Nor  was  he  able  to  escape  from  the  British  army 
until  after  the  junction  of  Comwallis  at  Petersburg,  when  he  deserted ; 
ard  proceeding  high  up  into  Virginia,  he  passed  into  North  Caxoiiuaj 
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near  the  S'aury  towDS;  and  keeping  in  the  friendly  districts  of  that  State, 
safely  joined  the  army  soon  after  it  had  passed  the  CoDgaree,  in  pursuit 
of  Lord  Eawdon. 

His  appearance  excited  extreme  surprise  among  his  former  comrade^}, 
which  was  not  a  little  increased,  when  they  saw  the  cordial  reception  he 
met  with  from  the  late  major,  now  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee.  His  whole 
story  was  soon  known  to  the  corps,  which  reproduced  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  hoth  officers  and  soldiers,  (heretofore  inyariahly  entertained 
for  the  sergeant,)  heightened  hy  universal  admiration  of  his  late  daring 
and  arduous  attempt. 

Champe  was  introduced  to  General  Greene,  who  very  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  the  promise  made  hv  the  commander-in-chief,  so  far  as  in  hi^ 
power ;  and,  having  provided  the  sergeant  with  a  good  horse  and  money 
for  his  journey,  sent  him  to  General  Washington,  who  munificently 
anticipated  every  desire  of  the  sergeant,  and  presented  him  with  a  dis- 
charge from  further  service,  lest  he  might,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  when,  if  recognised,  he  was  sure  to  die  on 
the  gibbet. 

We  shall  only  add,  respecting  the  after-life  of  this  interesting  adven- 
turer, that  when  General  Washington  was  called  by  President  Adams,  in 
1798,  to  the  command  of  the  army  prepared  to  defend  the  country 
against  French  hostility^  he  sent  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee,  to  inquire 
for  Champe ;  being  determined  to  bring  him  into  the  field  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  infantry.  Lee  sent  to  Loudon  county,  Virffinia,  where 
Champe  settled  after  his  discharge  from  the  army,  when  he  Teamed  that 
the  gallant  soldier  had  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  soon  after  died. 


THE  ROSE. 


This  beautiful  shrub  is  found  in  almost  every  country ;  and  in  almost 
every  country,  its  beauty  and  fragrance  have  made  it  the  ornament  of 
the  garden,  and  an  object  of  admiration.  Nature,  as  if  delighted  with 
this  exquisite  production  of  her  hand,  has  multiplied  its  species  and  va> 
ricties  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent ;  and  the  poet  has  sung  its  praises 
in  all  nations  and  in  all  ages.  It  has  been  wedded  to  the  nightingale, 
and  its  fragrance  and  beauty  have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  In 
Shiraz  and  Cashmere  the  rose  is  peculiarly  odoriferous,  and  yields  the 
most  fragrant  attar,  or  essential  oil. 

Who  has  not  keard  of  the  vale  of  Cashmere, 
With  its  rosa^,  the  brightest  that  earth  ever  gaye? 

Moors. 

Ilhodes  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  immense  quantity  of  roses 
which  it  produces.  In  the  East,  this  flower  is  particularly  esteemed. 
The  Guebers  believe  that  when  Abraham  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  by 
order  of  Nimrod,  the  flame  turned  into  a  bed  of  roses.  The  Turks  con- 
ceive that  it  sprang  from  the  perspiration  of  Mohammed,  and  they  cau 
a  rose  to  be  sculptured  on  the  monument  of  all  ladies  that  die  unmarried 
The  mythological  .writers  say  that  Apollo  caused  RhodantCi  Queen  oi 
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Corinth,  in  consequence  of  her  extreme  beauty,  to  be  changed  into  a 
rose.  The  first  rose  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  god  of  love  to 
Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  to  engage  him  to  conceal  the  amours 
of  his  mother  Yenns,  and  hence  it  was  made  the  symbol  of  silence.  A 
rose  was  always  placed  above  the  heads  of  the  guests  in  the  banqueting 
rooms,  to  banish  restraint,  and  to  denote  that  nothing  said  there  should 
be  repeated  elsewhere ;  and  thus  originated  the  saying  sub  rosa^  under 
the  rose,  when  a  secret  was  to  be  kept.  The  perfume  of  this  flower  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  the  fabulous  authors :  Love,  at  a  feast  of  Olympua, 
in  the  midst  of  a  lively  dance,  overset,  with  a  stroke  of  his  wing,  a  goblet 
of  nectar,  which,  falling  on  the  rose,  eabalmed  it  with  the  delicious 
fragrance  it  still  retains.  And  Catullus  thus  acconnta  for  the  colour  of 
thifl  flower,  it  having  been  originally  white : 


WMle  the  ftmrnu^d  ^eea  of  joj 
Fliea  to  proteol  her  lovely  bey. 

On  irhom  the  jealous  war-g<Ki  nuhes. 
She  U«adfl  npon  a  thomed  roee, 
And,  while  tlie  wound  with  crimson  flowe, 

The  nowy  floweret  feels  her  blood,  and  blushes. 

The  petals  ef  the  rose  are  the  only  part  of  the  flower  that  imparts  the 
odorous  matter  to  water,  both  by  distillation  and  infusion.  The  attar, 
or  essential  oil,  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  the  rose.  The  odour, 
though  generally  agreeable,  has  in  some  instances  produced  faintings, 
hysterical  affections,  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  &c.  Orfila  mentions  an 
instance  of  a  celebrated  painter,  who  could  not  remain  in  any  room 
where  there  were  roses,  without  being  in  a  short  time  attacked  with  vio- 
lent cephaldgia,  succeeded  by  fainting.  Dr.  Priestley  thinks  these  effects 
arc  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  these  flowers  exhale.  We  will 
conclude  this  article  with  an  account  of  the  process  employed  in  Asia 
in  making  essential  oil  or  attar  of  roses.  Forty  pounds  of  roses,  with 
their  calixes,  are  put  into  a  still,  with  sixty  pounds  of  water ;  the  mass, 
being  well  mixed  in  the  still,  is  placed  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  when 
fumes  begin  to  rise,  the  cap  and  pipe  are  properly  fixed  and  luted. 
When  the  impregnated  water  begins  to  come  over,  the  fire  is  lessened  by 
gentle  degrees,  and  the  distillation  continued,  until  thirty  pounds  of 
water  have  come  over.  This  water  is  to  be  poured  upon  forty  pounds 
of  fresh  roses,  and  thence  are  to  be  drawn  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
of  distilled  water.  It  is  then  poured  into  earthenware  pans  or  tinned 
metal,  and  left  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  for  the  night :  the  attar  oil  will 
be  foand  in  the  morning  congealed  and  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
water. 


A  Frencxeman,  meeting  an  English  soldier  with  a  Waterioo  medal, 

€)egan  sneeringly  to  animadvert  on  the  British  government  for  bestowing 

euch  a  trifle,  which  did  not  cost  them  three  francs.     ''  That  is  true,  V> 

\>e  sure,"  replied  the  hero,  '^  it  did  not  cost  the  English  government 

^hree  francs,  bttt  it  cost  the  French  a  Napoleon.*' 

M 
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THE  HUNGARIAN  HORSE-DEALER. 

On  the  third  night  after  his  departure  from  Yienna,  he  stopped  at  n 
quiet  inn,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  a  small  town.  He  had  never  been 
tnere  before,  but  the  house  was  comfortable,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
people  about  it  respectable.  Having  first  attended  to  his  tired  horse,  he 
sat  down  to  supper  with  his  host  and  family.  During  the  meal,  he  was 
asked  whence  he  came,  and  when  he  said  from  Vienna,  all  present  were 
anxious  to  know  the  news.  The  dealer  told  them  all  he  knew.  The 
host  then  inquired  what  business  had  carried  him  to  Vienna.  He  told 
them  he  had  been  there  to  sell  some  of  the  best  horses  that  were  ever 
taken  to  that  market.  When  he  heard  this,  the  host  cast  a  glance  at 
one  of  the  men  of  the  family,  who  seemed  to  be  his  son,  which  the  dealer 
scarcely  observed  then,  but  which  he  had  reason  to  recall  afterwards. 
When  supper  was  finished,  the  fatigued  traveller  requested  to  be  shown 
to  his  bed.  The  host  himself  took  up  a  light,  and  conducted  him  across 
a  little  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house  to  a  detached  building,  which 
contained  two  rooms,  tolerably  decent  for  an  Hungarian  hotel.  In  the 
inner  of  these  rooms  was  a  bed,  and  here  the  host  left  him  to  himself. 
As  the  dealer  threw  off  his  jacket  and  loosened  the  girdle  around  his 
waist,  where  his  money  was  deposited,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  see 
whether  it  was  all  safe.  Accordingly,  he  drew  out  an  old  leathern  purse, 
that  contained  his  gold,  and  then  a  tattered  parchment  pocket-book,  that 
enveloped  the  Austrian  bank  notes,  and  finding  that  both  were  quite 
right,  he  laid  them  under  the  bolster,  extinguished  the  light,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  bed,  thanking  God  and  the  saints,  that  had  carried  him 
thus  far  homeward  in  safety.  He  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  character 
of  the  people  he  had  fallen  among  to  hinder  his  repose,  and  the  poor 
dealer  was  very  soon  enjoying  a  profound  and  happy  sleep. 

He  might  have  been  in  this  state  of  beatitude  an  hour  or  two,  when 
he  was  disturbed  by  a  noise  like  that  of  an  opening  window,  and  by  a 
sudden  rush  of  cool  night  air ;  on  raising  himself  on  the  bed,  he  saw, 
peering  through  an  open  window — which  was  almost  immediately  above 
the  bed — the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  who  was  evidently  attempting 
to^make  his  ingress  into  the  room  that  way.  As  the  terrified  dealer 
looked,  the  intruding  figure  was  withdrawn,  and  he^  heard  a  rambling 
noise,  and  then  the  voices  of  several  men,  as  hie  thought,  close  under 
the  window.  The  most  dreadful  apprehensions,  the  more  horrible  as 
they  were  so  sudden,  now  agitated  the  traveller,  who,  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  did,  but  utterly  despairing  of  preserving  his  life,  threw  himself 
under  the  btid.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the  hard  breathing  of  a 
man  was  heard  at  the  open  window,  and  the  next  moment  a  robust 
fellow  dropped  into  the  room,  and,  after  staggering  across  it,  groped  his 
way  by  the  walls  to  the  bed.  Fear  had  almost  deprived  the  horse-dealer 
of  his  senses,  but  yet  he  perceived  that  the  intruder,  whoever  he  might 
be,  was  drunk.  There  was,  however,  slight  comfort  in  this,  for  he  might 
only  have  swallowed  wine  to  make  him  the  more  desperate,  and  tho 
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tnTclIer  was  convinced  he  had  heard  the  voices  of  other  men  without, 
who  might  climh  into  the  room  to  assist  their  brother  villain,  in  case  anj 
resistance  should  be  made.  His  astonishment,  however,  was  great  and 
reviving,  when  he  heard  the  fellow  throw  off  his  jacket  on  the  floor,  and 
then  toss  himself  upon  the  bed  under  which  he  lay. 

Terror,  however,  had  taken  too  firm  a  hold  of  the  traveller  to  be 
shaken  off  at  once, — his  ideas  were  too  confused  to  permit  his  imagining 
any  other  motive  for  such  a  midnight  intrusion  on  an  unarmed  manwu!i 
property  about  him,  save  that  of  robbery  and  assassination,  and  he  lay 
quiet  where  he  was,  until  he  heard  the  fellow  above  him  snoring  with  all 
the  sonorousness  of  a  drunkard.  Then,  indeed,  he  would  have  left  his 
hiding-place,  and  gone  to  rouse  the  people  in  the  inn,  to  get  another 
resting-place  instead  of  the  bed  of  which  he  had  been  dispossessed  in  so 
singular  a  manner;  but,  just  as  he  came  to  this  resolution,  he  heard  the 
door  of  the  outer  room  open — then  stealthy  steps  across  it — then  the 
door  of  the  very  room  he  was  in  was  softly  opened,  and  two  men,  one 
of  whom  was  the  host  and  the  other  his  son,  appeared  on  its  threshold. 

^'  Leave  the  light  where  it  is,''  whispered  the  host,  '^  or  it  may  disturb 
him,  and  give  us  trouble." 

''  There  is  no  fear  of  that,''  said  the  younger  man,  also  in  a  whisper ; 
*^  we  are  two  to  one ;  he  has  nothing  but  a  little  knife  about  him — he  is 
dead  asleep,  too  !  hear  how  he  snores !" 

<<  Do  my  bidding,"  said  the  old  man  sternly.  ^'  Would  you  have  him 
wake,  and  rouse  the  neighbourhood  with  his  screams  ?" 

As  it  was,  the  horror-stricken  dealer  under  the  bed  could  scarcely  sup- 
press a  shriek,  but  he  saw  that  the  son  left  the  light  in  the  outer  room, 
and  then,  pulling  the  door  partially  after  them,  to  screen  the  rays  of 
the  lamp  from  the  bed,  he  saw  the  two  murderers  glide  to  the  bedside, 
and  then  heard  a  rustling  motion,  as  of  arms  descending  on  the  bed- 
clothes, and  a  hissing,  and  then  a  grating  sound,  that  turned  his  soul 
sick,  for  he  knew  it  came  from  knives  or  daggers  penetrating  to  the 
heart  or  vitals  of  a  human  being  like  himself,  and  only  a  few  inches 
above  bis  own  body.  This  was  followed  by  one  sudden  and  violent  start 
on  the  bed,  accompanied  by  a  moan.  Then  the  bed,  which  was  a  low 
one,  was  bent  by  an  increase  of  weight  caused  by  one  or  both  the  mur- 
derers throwing  themselves  upon  it,  until  it  pressed  on  the  body  of  the 
traveller. 

There  was  an  awful  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  the  host 
faid,  "  He  is  finished — I  have  cut  him  across  the  throat — take  the  money, 
I  saw  him  put  it  under  his  bolster." 

"  I  have  it,  here  it  is,"  said  the  son  ;  "  a  purse  and  a  pocket-book." 

The  traveller  was  then  relieved  from  the  weight  that  had  oppressed 
bim  almost  to  suffocation ;  and  the  assassins,  who  seemed  to  tremble  as 
thev  went,  ran  out  of  the  room,  took  up  the  light,  and  disappeared  alto- 
gether from  the  apartment.  No  sooner  were  they  fairly  gone,  than  the 
poor  dealer  crawled  from  under  the  bed,  took  one  desperate  leap,  and 
escaped  through  the  little  window  by  which  he  had  seen  enter  the  un- 
fortunate wretch  who  had  evidently  been  murdered  in  his  stead.  He 
nm  with  all  his  speed  into  the  town,  where  he  told  his  horrid  story  and 
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miraculous  escape  to  the  night-watch.  The  night- watch  conducted  him 
to  the  hurgomaster,  who  was  soon  aroused  from  his  sleep  and  acquainted 
with  all  that  had  happened. 

En  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  his  escape  from  it,  th^ 
horse-dealer  was  again  at  the  murderous  inn  with  the  magistrate,  and  a 
strong  force  of  the  horror-stricken  inhabitants  and  the  night-watch,  who 
had  run  thither  in  the  greatest  silence.  In  the  house,  all  seemed  as  still 
M  death  ;  but,  as  the  party  went  round  to  the  stables,  they  heard  a  noise. 
Cautioning  the  rest  to  surround  the  inn  and  the  outhouses,  the  magis- 
trate, with  the  trayeller  and  some  half  dozen  armed  men,  ran  to  the 
stable-door ;  this  they  opened,  and  found  within  the  host  and  his  son 
digging  a  grave.  The  first  figure  that  met  the  eyes  of  the  marderers 
was  that  of  the  traveller.  The  effect  of  this  on  their  guilty  sooli  was 
too  much  to  be  borne ;  they  shrieked,  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  though  they  were  immediately  seised  by  hard  griping  hands 
of  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  magistrate  and  their 
friends  and  neighbours,  denouncing  them  as  murderers,  it  was  some 
minutes  ere  they  could  believe  that  the  figure  of  the  traveller  that  stood 
among  them  was  other  than  a  spirit.  It  was  the  hardier  villain,  the 
father,  who,  on  hearing  the  stranger's  voice  continuing  in  conversation 
with  the  magistrate,  first  gained  sufficient  command  over  himself  to 
raise  his  face  from  the  earth ;  he  saw  the  stranger  still  pale  and  haggard, 
but  evidently  unhurt. 

The  murderer's  head  spun  round  confusedly ;  but,  at  length  rising,  he 
said  to  those  who  held  him,  ''Let  me  see  that  stranger  nearer;  let  me 
touch  him — only  let  me  touch  him  !"  The  poor  horse-dealer  drew  back 
in  horror  and  disgust.  ^<  You  may  satisfy  him  in  this/'  said  the  magis- 
trate ',  *^  he  is  unarmed  and  unnerved,  and  we  are  here  to  prevent  his 
doing  you  harm.''  On  this,  the  traveller  let  the  host  approach  him,  and 
pass  bis  hand  over  his  person,  which,  when  he  had  done,  the  villain 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  no  murderer !  Who  says  I  am  a  murderer  ?"  "  That 
shall  wc  see  anon,"  said  the  traveller,  who  led  the  way  to  the  deteched 
apartment,  followed  by  the  magistrate,  by  the  two  prisoners,  and  all  the 
party  which  had  collected  in  the  stable  on  hearing  what  passed  there. 
Both  father  and  son  walked  with  considerable  confidence  into  the  room, 
but  when  they  saw,  by  the  lamps  the  night-wateh  and  others  held  over 
it,  that  there  was  a  body,  covered  with  blood,  lying  upon  the  bed,  they 
cried  out,  *^  How  is  this  !  who  is  this !"  and  rushed  together  to  the  bed- 
idde. 

The  lights  were  lowered ;  their  rays  fell  upon  the  ghastly  face  and 
bleeding  throat  of  a  young  man.  At  the  sight,  the  younger  of  the  mur- 
derers turned  his  head,  and  swooned  in  silence ;  but  the  father,  uttering 
a  shriek  so  loud,  so  awful,  that  one  of  the  eternally  damned  alone  might 
equal  its  effect,  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  *on  the  gashed  and  bloody 
body,  and,  murmuring  in  his  throat,  '^  My  son  I  I  have  killed  my  own 
son  !"  also  found  a  temporary  relief  from  the  horrors  of  his  situation  in 
insensibility.  The  next  minute,  the  wretehed  hostess,  who  was  innocent 
of  all  that  had  passed,  and  who  was,  without  knowing  it,  the  wife  nf  & 
murderer,  the  mother  of  a  murderer,  and  the  mother  of  a  murdered  son— 
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of  a  son  killed  by  a  brother  and  a  father — ran  to  the  apartment,  and 
would  have  increased  tenfold  its  already  insupportable  horrors,  by  enter- 
ing there,  had  she  not  been  prevented  by  the  honest  townspeople.  She 
had  been  roused  from  sleep  by  the  noise  *made  in  the  stable,  and  then 
by  her  husband's  shriek,  and  was  now  herself,  shrieking  and  frantic,  car- 
ried back  into  the  inn  by  main  force. 

The  two  murderers  were  forthwith  bound  and  carried  to  the  town  jail, 
where,  on  the  examination,  which  was  made  the  next  morning,  it 
appeared  from  evidence  that  the  person  murdered  was  the  youngest  son 
of  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and  a  person  never  suspected  of  any  crime 
more  serious  than  habitual  drunkenness ',  that,  instead  of  being  in  bed  as 
hb  father  and  brother  had  believed  him,  he  had  stolen  out  of  the  house, 
and  joined  a  party  of  oarousers  in  the  town ;  of  these  boon  companions, 
aD  appeared  m  evidence,  and  two  of  them  deposed  that  the  deoeaeed, 
being  exceedingly  intoxicated,  and  dreading  his  father's  wrath,  shouM 
he  rouse  the  house  in  such  a  state,  and  at  that  late  hour,  had  said  to 
them  that  he  would  get  through  the  window  into  the  little  detached 
apartment,  and  sleep  there,  as  ne  had  often  done  before,  and  that  they 
two  had  accompanied  him,  and  assisted  him  to  climb  to  the  window. 
The  deceased  had  reached  the  window  once,  and,  as  they  thought,  would 
have  got  safe  through  it,  but,  drunk  and  unsteady  as  he  was,  he  slipped 
back ;  they  had  then  some  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  climb  again,  for, 
in  the  caprice  of  intoxication,  he  said  he  would  rather  go  sleep  with  one 
of  his  comrades.  However,  he  had  at  last  effected  his  entrance,  and 
they,  his  two  comrades,  had  gone  to  their  respective  homes.  The 
wretched  criminals  were  executed  a  few  weeks  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime.  They  had  confessed  every  thing,  and  restored  to  the  horse- 
dealer  the  gold  and  the  paper-money  they  had  concealed,  and  which  had 
led  them  to  do  a  deed  so  much  more  atrocious  than  even  they  had  con- 
templated.— The  Lives  and  Exploits  of  Banditti  and  Rohhers, 


ELEGANT  EXTRACT. 


Give  me  to  know  that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  bread  from  heaven,  and 

that  it  sustains  the  spirit  and  prepares  it  for  heaven,  and  I  well  may  be 

indifferent  whether  that  bread  descended,  like  the  manna  in  the  desert, 

in  nightly  dew,  or  whether,  like  the  food  of  Elijah,  it  was  brought  to 

my  eager  hands  by  the  ravens,  or  whether  it  was  broken  for  myself  and 

the  hungry  thousands  around  me,  by  the  hand  endued  with  miraculous 

power.     So  long  as  I  know  that  it  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Father  of  my 

spirit,  and  that,  eating  it,  I  shall  live  for  ever,  I  know  that  can  give  it 

'^ue,  and  awaken  my  gratitude.     When  some  friendly  hand  presses  a 

cup  oif  cold  water  to  my  lips,  as  I  am  fainting  with  thirst  in  a  thirsty 

land,  I  will  not  ask,  for  I  do  not  care,  whether  that  water  was  showered 

from  the  skies  or  gushed  from  a  spring.  I  ask  not  whether  it  was  brought 

me  in  a  golden  urn,  or  whether  it  was  presented  in  a  crystal  vase  or  a 

toUier's  helmet.     It  is  water  that  bids  me  live,  and  that  is  enough  for 

mc. 

if2 
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TELESCOPE— MICROSCOPE— THE  INSECT  WORLD. 

While  the  telescope  enables  us  to  see  a  system  in  every  star,  tli« 
microscope  unfolds  to  us  a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one  tells  us  that 
this  great  globe  on  which  we  .live,  with  its  nine  hundred  millions  of 
people,  its  various  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  vast  field  of 
immensity;  the  other  tells  us  that  every  atom  may  harbour  the  tribes 
and  families  of  a  busy  population.  The  one  shows  us  the  insignificance 
of  the  world  we  inhabit;  the  other  redeems  it  from  all  insignificance; 
for  it  tells  us  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  in  the  flowers  of,  eveiy 
garden,  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teeming  with 
life,  and  as  numberless  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament.  The  one  tells  us, 
that  above  and  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to  man,  there  may  be  regions 
of  creation  which  sweep  along  in  the  bounds  of  space,  and  carry  the 
impress  of  the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  and  never-ending  scenes 
of  the  universe ;  the  other,  that  within  and  beneath  all  that  wonderful 
minuteness  which  the  eye  of  man,  aided  by  the  microscope,  can  discover, 
there  may  still  be  a  world  of  invisible  beings ;  and  that  could  we  draw 
aside  the  mysterious  veil  which  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we  might 
behold  a  theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  astronomy  can  unfold — a  whole 
universe  within  the  compass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  observation, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  but  yet  large  enough  for  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  all  things  to  find  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  wonderful  at- 
tributes ;  where  he  can  raise  another  mechanism  of  worlds,  and  animate 
them  with  his  handiwork,  and  for  his  glory. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  insect  world,  or  so  much  of  it  as  we  can  behold, 
is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  multi* 
plicity  of  animal  life.  In  that  very  large  portion  of  the  globe  covered 
by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  to  be  found  coral  islands  twelve 
hundred  miles  wide.  Some  of  them  dip  down  into  the  ocean  more  than 
seven  thousand  feet.  These  immense  formations  are  the  result  of  the 
labour  of  an  animal  so  small  that  they  may  be  compared  to  the  finest 
threads.  They  consist  of  an  oval  hollow  body,  without  a  head.  Thej 
have  stomachs  with  but  one  opening,  which  is  armed  with  feelers  ar- 
ranged around  a  sort  of  a  mouth.  These  feelers  move  about  in  search 
of  food,  which  consists  of  smaller  animals  which  come  within  their 
reach.  The  coral  is  composed  of  a  secretion  of  calcareous  matter, 
something  like  the  nails  or  bones  in  man.  The  microscope  shows  us 
how  it  seizes  and  swallows  its  prey.  If  an  animaloula  passes  by,  it 
throws  its  feelers,  tentacula,  or  arms,  around  it,  and  brings  it  to  the 
mouth.  The  coral  ceases  to  grow  when  the  animal  is  not  reached  by  the 
washing  of  the  sea.  In  such  cases,  the  rocky  skeleton  remains,  and  is 
continually  catching,  as  they  float  on  the  waves,  fragments  of  wood, 
leaves,  and  sand.  Presently  a  decomposition  of  these  matters  take 
pla'^,  and  a  soil  is  produced.  Now,  from  a  few  stray  seeds  begin  to 
tiprout  trees  and  shrubbery;  in  a  little  while  they  begin  to  grow  up,  and 
a  beautiful  island  for  the  habitation  of  man  is  produced  by  the  dead 
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bodies  of  vbeso  insects  of  such  minute  dimensions.  What  was  forn»<>r1j 
a  sterile  lime-rock^  onee  the  abode  of  myriads  of  these  little  animals^ 
beconles  the  home  of  man. 

The  smallest  animals  yet  exhibited  by  the  microscope  are  the  monads. 
They  are  generally  from  the  one-twclre  hundredth  to  the  one  twenty- 
four  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  have  a  mouth  and 
a  digestive  apparatus.  A  ^licious  covering  of  a  species  of  these  animals 
compose  the  rock  known  as  Tripoli,  and  the  rock  on  which  Richmond 
in  Virginia  is  built.  In  Norway,  this  kind  of  rock  is  known  as  moun- 
tain meal,  and  is  used  as  food  by  some  of  the  inhabitants.  It  requires 
millions  of  millions  of  these  little  creatures  to  fill  the  space  of  a  single 
eubic  inch,  and  yel,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  species  of  coloring  matter 
for  food,  men  have  been  able  to  investigate  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
arrive  at  facts  relating  to  their  general  formation.  What  innumerable 
mysteries  there  are  in  matter,  as  well  as  in  mind ! 
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The  following  is  one  of  those  splendid  productions  which  occasionally 

enrich  the  pages  of  the  London  New  Monthly  Magazine,  conducted  by 

the  distinguisned  T.  Campbell.     The  article  is  one  of  a  series  of  letters, 

^tten  from  the  Levant,  by  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  learning, 

vho  has  spent  some  time  in  surveying  the  ruins  of  Greece  and  its  ill- 

^ted  islands.     The  slaughter  at  Scio  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  scene 

<)f  almost  unexampled  barbarity  and  cruelty ;  and  the  present  instance 

^f  fortitude  in  a  young  lady,  who  could  summon  up  philosophy  suffi- 

^i^^t  to  smear  herself  with  the  oozing  blood  of  a  lifeless  mother,  and 

^^1^  death,  while  the  savage  Turk  approached,  twisted  her  delicate  hand, 

^^d  sliced  the  flesh  from  her  finger,  is  but  one  of  a  thousand,  which 

'^baTacterize  the  Grecian  heart  of  steel. —  Ulster  Repuh, 

^  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  behind  the  range  of  Hymettus  and  the 
*^U.ls  of  Attica,  as  we  weighed  anchor  from  Cape  Collona,  and  steered 
lOr  the  narrow  strait  between  Zea  and  Cythnos.  The  morning  we  had 
passed  in  wandering  through  the  groves  of  laurel  and  mastic,  which 
^ver  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  in  lingering  among  the  fast-de- 
^jring  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

The  town  and  temple  of  Sunium  were  built  during  the  brightest  days 
^^  Greece — the  age  of  Pericles ;  of  the  one  not  a  vestige  is  left,  and  all 
^^%  remains  of  the  other  are  a  few  shattered  columns  supporting  a  frieze 
^hich  fronts  the  ^^  island-gemmed  .^gean.'' 

I  had  seen  nearly  all  the  temples  now  remaining  in  Greece ;  but  none, 

^ot  even  Athens  itself,  is  calculated  to  produce  such  vivid  em  or  ions  as 

^uat  of  Sunium.     The  greater  number  of  them  are  seated  in  fretjueuted 

•;pots  and  surrounded  by  the  bustle  of  the  crowd.     Sunium  stands  alone ; 

Its  heavy  columns  look  but  on  the  blue  hills  of  Attica  or  the  azure 

^ows  of  the  ^gean ;  all  is  solitude  around  it,  save  the  whirl  of  th% 

Beabird  round  its  summit,  or  the  waving  of  the  olive-groves  at  it.s  base ; 
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and  the  only  soand  that  awakes  its  silenoe  is  the  sigh  of  the  <«Qininer 
wind,  or  the  murmur  of  the  waves  that  roll  into  the  time-worn  caves 
heneath  it. 

The  succeeding  day  was  calm,  and  we  lay  almost  motionless  in  the 
narrow  strait  which  separates  the  islands  of  Zea  and  Cythnos.  The 
former  contains  now  no  object  of  attraction  amidst  its  sunburnt  hills 
and  barren  valleys,  except  the  snowy  walls  of  its  villages,  and  the 
vestiges  of  a  temple  once  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  built,  as  our  pilot 
said,  by  Nestor,  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Cythnos  is  a  hilly,  fertile 
mound,  rising  gently  from  the  sea,  and  remarkable  for  nothinglmt  warn 
springs,  from  which  it  takes  the  modern  name  of  Thermia.  We  passed 
the  strait^  borne  slowly  along  by  the  current,  and,  about  midday,  lay 
totally  becalmed  in  a  little  bay  fermed  by  the  islands  we  had  left^  aad 
tliose  of  Gyaras  and  Syra. 

There  is  no  spot,  not  evett  the  very  sea,  of  Oreeee,  thai  wants  its  p»* 
culiar  attractions ;  every  valley  has  its  ruin,  every  hill  its  history,  and 
every  wave  is  associated  with  the  naval  enterprises  and  martial  spirit  of 
the  mighty  dead.     Even  those  spots  unmarked  by  earlier  memorials  of 
the  fame  of  Greece,  are  rendered  interesting  by  the  after-recollection  of 
her  falL     Age  has  succeeded  age  but  to  leave  the  impress  of  its  events 
on  the  shore  where  true  greatness  first  burst  to  light.     The  same  soil 
once  trod  by  the  bard  and  the  warrior  was  again  pressed  by  the  feet  of 
those  who  bore  over  the  earth  the  pure  precepts  of  the  gospel  )uid  of 
Christianity ;  and  where  even  these  have  left  no  traces  of  their  path^ 
the  immortalizing  hand  of  Liberty  is  now  raising  on  every  hill  a  trophj^ 
and  inscribing  on  every  rock  a  triumph. 

In  the  evening,  as  there  was  still  no  appearance  of  wind,  a  few  of  th^ 
officers  landed  at  Syra,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  which  we  wer^ 
floating  on  an  almost  breathless  sea. 

The  following  day  a  strong  head-wind  detained  us  till  evening;  beat- 
ing through  the  Strait  of  Scio,  and  alternately  tacking  from  its  woodeS 
coast  to  Chesme  and  Asia  Minor.     This  beautiful  arm  of  the  sea,  once 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  has  in  later  days  been 
rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  struggles  of  Greece.    It  was  at  Chesme 
that,  in  1770,  the  Russian  Admiral  Orlow  destroyed  the  Ottoman  fleet; 
and  it  was  in  this  same  strait  that,  in  1822,  the  modem  Themistoeles 
;}onsigned  to  destruction  the  author  of  the  Sciote  massacre.    The  view  on 
either  side  was  splendidly  beautiful ;  but,  on  both,  the  associations  of  me- 
mory cast  a  feeling  of  disgust  on  every  object ;  we  could  not  look  on  the 
verdant  hills  of  Scio  without  a  shuddering  recollection  of  the  slaughter 
that  had  so  lately  stained  them,  while  the  opposite  and  equally  benitifal 
coast  was  alike  detestable  as  the  home  of  its  perpetrators.     But  while 
CO  us  the  scene  was  any  thing  but  a  pleasing  one,  there  was  one  indi- 
vidual on  board  our  vessel  to  whom  the  sight  of  this  devoted  island 
served  to  summon  up  the  most  heart-rending  reflections.     This  was  a 
young  Greek  lady,  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a  native 
of  the  island,  a  witness  of  its  massacre,  and  a  destitute  exile  in  conse- 
quence of  the  murder  of  her  family.     She  was  now  on  her  way  with  us 
lo  Smyrna,  in  order  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  a  dista&i 
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relative,  whom  she  hoped,  though  faintly,  to  find  still  sarviving  She 
aat  all  day  upon  the  deck,  watching  with  wistful  eyes  the  shores  of  her 
native  island ;  at  erery  approach  which  our  vessel  made  towards  it,  she 
seemed  straining  to  recognise  some  scene  that  had  once  heen  familiar, 
or,  perhaps,  some  now  deserted  house  that  had  once  been  the  shelter  of 
her  friends;  and,  when,  on  the  opposite  tack,  we  again  neared  the 
Turkish  coast,  she  turned  her  back  on  its  hated  hills,  to  watch  the  retreat- 
ing shores  of  her  desolated  home.  I  had  not  been  aware  of  hor  being  on 
board,  as  her  national  retiring  habits  had  prevented  her  appearing  upon 
deck  during  the  early  part  or  her  voyage ;  but  as  she  drew  near  Scio, 
feeling  seemed  to  overcome  education  and  prejudice,  and  she  sat  all  day 
beneath  the  awning,  to  satiate  herself  with  gazing,  and  with  recollection. 

Towards  evening,  we  drew  near  the  ruined  town,  built  on  the  seashore, 
at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  which  had  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Scio.  Its  houses  seemed  all  roofless  and  deserted,  while  the  nume* 
roos  groups  of  tall  and  graceful  cypress,  which  arose  amid  them,  con 
trasted  sadly  with  the  surrounding  desolation.  All  was  solitude  and 
silence ;  we  could  not  descry  a  single  living  creature  on  the  beach,  while 
^m  the  shattered  fortress  on  the  shore  the  blood-red  flag  of  Mohammed 
faved  in  crimson  pride  above  the  scene  of  its  late  barbarous  triumph. 
At  sunset,  the  wind  changed ;  we  passed  the  Spalmadorcs  and  Ipsara, 
and,  rounding  the  promontory  of  Erythrse,  entered  the  bay  of  Smyrna. 
As  we  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of  Scio,  the  unfortunate  lady 
pointed  out  the  remains  of  a  house,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  which  had 
been  her  father's;  it  was  now  in  ruins,  and,  as  dearly  as  we  could  dis- 
cern, appeared  to  be  of  large  dimensions,  and  situated  on  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  points  of  Scio.  Her  name  she  said  was  Kalcrdji,  and 
her  father  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  for  collecting  the  revenue 
of  the  sultan  from  the  gum-mastic  of  the  island.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution  in  the  Morea,  strong  apprehensions  of  a  similar  revolt 
in  Scio  were  entertained  in  the  Divan,  and  a  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Greeks  of  the  island  were  selected  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople 
as  hostages  for  the  loyalty  of  the  remainder;  among  these  were  her 
&ther  and  her  only  brother ;  herself,  her  mother,  and  two  elder  sisters 
being  left  alone  at  Scio.  Tranquillity  continued  undisturbed  in  the 
island  for  more  than  a  year ;  though  the  accounts  of  the  reiterated  sue- 
cesses  of  the  Moreots  were  daily  stirring  up  the  energies  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, whose  turbulence  was  only  suppressed  by  the  immediate  dread  of 
the  Turkish  garrison  in  the  Genoese  fortress  on  the  beach,  the  only 
stronghold  in  Scio. 

One  evening,  however,  a  squadron  of  three  vessels,  manned  with  Sami- 
ans,  entered  the  harbour,  attacked  the  unsuspecting  garrison,  and,  aided 
by  the  lowest  rabble  of  the  town,  succeeded  in  despatching  the  guard, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  fortress.  But  the  deed  was  done  without 
calculation,  and  could  be  productive  of  no  beneficial  result :  the  fort  was 
untenable,  and  on  the  almost  immediate  arrival  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  a 
capitulation  without  a  blow  ensued.  The  news  brought  by  the  hostile 
armament  was  of  the  instant  execution  of  the  ill-fated  hostages,  the  mo- 
ment the  accounts  reached  the  Porte.   Overwhelmed  for  the  loss  of  their 
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only  and  dearly  beloved  protectors,  the  family  of  Kalerdji  speot  tbe 
few  intervening  days  in  vain  but  poignant  regret;  and,  in  the  secluiiioD 
of  their  bereft  mansion,  they  know  nothing  of  what  was  passing  at  town; 
whei  Y,  while  the  Greeks  were  occupied  in  supplications  and  submission 
to  the  captain  pacha,  and  the  Turks  in  false  protestations  of  forgiveness 
and  amnesty,  the  troops  of  the  sultan  embarked  at  the  fortress.  At 
length,  the  preparations  for  slaughter  were  completed,  and  the  work  of 
death  commenced. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish 
admiral  that  the  family  of  the  wretched  being  who  lived  to  tell  the 
tale  descried  the  flames  that  arose  from  the  burning  mansions  of  their 
friends,  and  heard,  in  the  calm  silence  of  twilight,  the  distant  death- 
screams  of  their  butchered   townsmen,  while  a  few  flying  wretches, 
closely  pursued  by  their  infuriate  murderers,  told  them  but  too  truly  of 
their  impending  fate.     As  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  valley,  their 
family  was  almost  the  first  marked  for  murder,  and,  ere  they  had  a  mo- 
ment to  think  of  precaution,  a  party  of  Turkish  soldiers  beset  the  house, 
which  afforded  but  few  resources  for  refuge  or  concealment.     From  a 
place  of  imperfect  security,  the  distracted  Phrosine  was  an  involuntary 
witness  to  the  murder  of  her  miserable  sisters,  aggravated  by  every  insult 
and  indignity  suggested  by  brutality  and  crime,  while  her  frantic  mother 
was  stabbed  upon  the  lifeless  corpses  of  her  violated  offspring.     Satiated 
with  plunder,  the  monsters  left  the  house  in  search  of  further  victims^ 
while  she  crept  from  her  hiding-place,  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  her 
butchered  parent,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  the  mountains.    She  had  scarcely^ 
dropt  a  tear  over  the  immolated  remains  of  all  that  was  dear  to  her^ 
and  made  a  step  towards  the  door,  when  she  perceived  a  fresh  party  of 
demons  already  on  the  threshold.    Too  late  to  regain  her  place  of  refuge, 
death,  with  all  its  aggravated  horrors,  seemed  now  inevitable,  till,  oil 
the  moment,  she  adopted  an  expedient.     She  flew  towards  the  heap  of 
slaughter,  smeared  herself  with  the  still  oozing  blood  of  her  mother,  and^ 
falling  on  her  face  beside  her,  she  lav  motionless  as  death.     The  Turks 
enter^  the  apartment,  but  finding  their  errand  anticipated,  were  agaia 
departing,  when  one  of  them  discovered  a  sparkling  gem  on  the  finger 
of  Phrosine,  and  returned  to  secure  it.    He  lifted  the  apparently  lifeless 
hand,  and  attempted  to  draw  it  off*;  it  had,  however,  been  too  long,  too 
dearly  worn ;  it  was  the  gift  of  her  affianced  husband,  and  had  tarried 
till  it  was  now  only  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  finger  by  an  eflfort.     The 
Turk,  however,  made  but  quick  work ;  after  in  vain  twisting  her  delicate 
hand  in  every  direction  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  drew  a  knife  froip. 
his  girdle,  and  commenced  slicing  off*  the  flesh  from  her  finger.     This 
was  the  last  scene  she  could  remember.     It  was  midnight  when  Ai^ 
awoke  from  the  swoon  into  which  her  agony,  and  her  effort  to  conceal  it, 
uad  thrown  her ;  and  she  lay  cold  and  benumbed,  surrounded  by  th^ 
now  clotted  blood  of  her  last  loved  friends.     Necessity  now  armed  heiC 
with  energy :  no  time  was  left  for  consideration,  and  day  would  soon  b9 
breaking.     She  arose,  and,  still  faint  with  terror  and  the  loss  of  blood-^ 
flew  to  the  spot  where  the  valuables  of  the  house  had  been  concealed.  " 
Disposing  of  the  most  portable  about  her  person,  she  took  her  W'^J 
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tbe  mountains.  She  pointed  out  to  us  the  cliff  where  she  had  long  lain 
concealed,  and  the  distant  track  by  which  she  had  gained  it,  through  a 
path  at  every  step  impeded  by  the  dead  or  dying  remains  of  her  country- 
men. By  the  time  she  imagined  the  tide  of  terror  had  flowed  past,  when 
she  no  longer  observed  from  her  lofty  retreat  the  daily  pursuits  and 
murder  of  Che  immolated  Sciots,  and  when  she  saw  the  Ottoman  fleet  sail 
from  the  harbour,  beneath  its  crimson  pennon,  now  doubly  tinged  with 
blood,  she  descended,  with  her  fugitive  companions,  to  the  opposite  side 
oi  the  island.  Here,  after  waiting  for  many  a  tedious  day,  she  succeeded 
in  getting  on  board  of  an  Austrian  vessel,  the  master  of  which  engaged 
to  land  her  at  Hydra,  in  return  for  the  quantity  of  jewels  and  gold  she 
had  been  enabled  to  save.  She  reached  the  island  in  safety,  where  she 
had  remained  for  nearly  two  years ;  but  finding  or  fancying  her  various 
benefactors  to  be  weary  of  their  charge,  she  was  now  going  to  seek,  even 
in  the  land  of  her  enemies,  a  relative,  who  had  been  living  at  Smyrna, 
but  whom  she  knew  not  if  she  should  still  find  surviving  or  fallen  by 
the  sabre  of  their  common  enemy. 

Her  tale  was  told  with  the  calm  composure  of  oft-repeated  and  long- 
contemplated  grief;  she  shed  no  tears  in  its  relation;  she  scarcely  heaved 
s  sigh  over  her  sorrows ;  she  seemed,  young  as  she  was,  to  have  already 
made  up  her  alliance  with  misery.  She  had  now,  she  said,  but  one  hope 
ieft)  and  if  that  should  fail,  she  had  only  death  to  look  to. 
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The  river,  small  and  clear  in  its  origin,  gushes  forth  from  rocks,  falls 
iQto  deep  glens,  and  wantons  and  meanders  through  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque country,  nourishing  only  the  uncultivated  tree  or  flower  by  its 
^^Vf  or  spray.     In  this,  its  state  of  infancy  and  youth,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  human  mind,  in  which  fancy  and  strength  of  imagination 
^r^  predominant;  it  is  more  beautiful  than  useful.     When  the  different 
^Hs  or  torrents  join,  and  descend  into  the  plain,  it  becomes  slow  and 
^^tely  in  its  motions ;  it  is  applied  to  move  machinery,  to  irrigate  mea- 
dows, and  to  bear  upon  its  bosom  the  stately  barge ;  in  this  mature  state, 
It  18  deep,  strong,  and  useful.     As  it  flows  on  towards  the  sea,  it  loses 
Its  force  and  its  motion,  and  at  last,  as  it  were,  becomes  lost  and  mingled 
^Uh  the  mighty  abyss  of  waters.     Pursuing  the  metaphor  farther,  we 
may  say,  that  in  its  origin,  its  thundering  and  foam,  when  it  carries 
^ovfu  clay  from  the  bank,  and  becomes  impure,  it  resembles  the  youth- 
ful mind  affected  by  dangerous  passions.     And  the  influence  of  a  lake, 
^^  calming  and  clearing  the  turbid  water,  may  be  compared  to  the  effect 
^^  reason  in  more  mature  life,  when  the  calm,  deep,  cool,  unimpassioned 
^>tid  is  freed  from  its  fever,  its  troubles,  bubbles,  noise,  and  foam.  And, 
^OQve  all,  the  sources  of  a  river,  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
^   the  atmosphere,  and  it«  termination  in  the  ocean  may  be  regarded 
^  imaging  tbe  divine  origin  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  being,  ulti* 
^^teW,  returned  to,  and  lost  in,  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Intelligence 
iVom  which  it  sprang. 
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THE  EXILE. 


Boix  OB,  y  white  siirgei,  with  drmtdtal  eommotioH, 
AmA  tw&ilow  m«  np  with  thii  defolat*  thor*; 

4Bd  waft,  je  kind  winds,  o'er  the  deep-billow'd  oocan, 
A  lif  h  to  the  land  I  shall  rieit  no  more. 

Dh,  tell  me,  kind  sun,  are  thj  genial  rajs  beaming 
Where  once  was  the  home  of  the  good  and  the  brare  t 

Oh,  say,  dost  thou  fi  ad  the  bright  day-«tar  yet  gleaming. 
When  tbon  biddest  adieu  to  the  orient  ware? 

Oh,  tell  me,  wild  cormorant,  thj  conn*  art  thorn 
bending 

To  bring  to  this  hell  of  keen  anguish  a  smile  1— 
Oh,  saj,  is  a  friend— if  a  friend  I  haTC— sending 

Some  news  that  shall  light  up  this  storm-beaten  isle  1 

Bat  see,  in  the  hearens,  the  tempest,  impending. 
Has  doom'd  me  afar  from  m/  fathers  to  die ; 

And  hark !  the  deep  thunders  the  ocean- ware  rending, 
Forbid  me  to  hear  firom  mj  cottage  a  sigh. 


Ah !  well  I  remember  the  femea  ef  mj  ehUdhooc, 
The  hawthorn  and  irj  that  twined  ronnd  the  door 

Full  well  I  remember  "the  deep-taagled"  wildwood. 
And  e'en  I  remember  the  blank,  howling  inoor. 

Ah !  well  I  remember  the  mou  round  the  fountain. 
Where  monj  an  hoar  I  hare  slan^er'd  awajr; 

And,  ah !  the  green  turf  on  the  oak-ehaded  moontain. 
Where  I  and  the  watoh-dog  uaed  often  to  pli^. 

Bat  meroj,  kind  meroj,  firom  memory  eerer 
The  oountrj  and  friends  I  can  nerer  more  aee: 

The  ehild  of  misfortune,  I'm  here  doom'd  tar  ever 
To  mourn  fbr  a  home,  that  perhaps  moons  for  as. 

Then  roll  on,  y  surges,  with  droadAil  eommoCloa, 
And  swallow  me  up  with  this  desolate  shore; 

And  end  this  keen  miserj,  O  deep-biUow'd  ooean. 
For  I  sigh  for  a  land  I  shall  risit  no  more. 


TO  THE  SOUND  OF  A  DISTANT  BELL. 

Tbb  following  effusion  is  copied,  in  the  Essex  Register,  tnm,  a  maanaoript  bo6k  of  |mmiii%  wxitton 
7oung  man  under  conflnemeat  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison. 


AOAIN  that  sad  and  solemn  tone— again  that  thrilling 

swell! 
Those  sounds  create  a  Paradise  within  my  dreary 

cell: 
Bieh  with  the  thoughts  of  other  years,  their  mnsto 

rushes  on. 
And  glads  my  heart,  when  erery  joy  but  memory  is 

gone. 

Again,  again— ye  tell  of  days,  when  innoeeafoe  WM 

mine. 
When  I,  an  infant  tendril,  elung  around  my  parent 

rlne,— 
When  of  religion's  pure  delights  my  mother  lored  to 

tell. 
And  bade  me  list  thy  solemn  roiee,  thou  sad  and 

soothing  belt 

Te  speak  of  glorious  transports  that  my  boyish  boiom 

fired. 
When  my  proud  country's  rictories  your  pealing 

tongue  inspired ; 


When,  mid  a  nation's  roTelrles,  my  yonthfisl  dio«>^ 

And  hnm'd  to  swell  the  warrior's rankl^ or  ilia i 
rior's  grare. 

Onee  more— and  oall  ike  worriiipp'tt  dead  to  her 

lorer's  aide. 
The  beauteous  one,  who,  liring,  would  karo  beta 

wretched  bride ; 
Shrood  with  thy  mild  and  balmy  toaa  the  gmaai 

her  despair, 
When  she  sees  her  braaeh  of  promlio  wttlMr^ 

folate^  and  bare. 

No  moro— my  soul,  all  orerwholm'd,  wi  asoi 

thee  now; 
A  freesing  horror  ehllls  my  boart^  aad 

bums  my  brow. 
To  hear  the  sounds  that  UtsI  a^y  yonth, 

funeral  knell. 
Ring,  to  my  buried  Joys  and  hopoi,  a  de^  aad 

fkrewelL 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN. 


»T  TOB  B0ST05  BARD. 


BOW  peaeeftil  is  the  closing  scene, 
Whf  n  Tirtae  yields  its  breath  t 

Bow  sweetly  beams  the  smile  serene 
Upon  the  cheek  of  death  i 

The  Christian's  hope  no  fear  can  blight, 
Mo  pain  his  peace  destroy ; 


He  riews,  beyond,  the  roalms  of  Ugh^ 
Of  pure  and  boundless  joy. 

Oh,  who  can  gate  with  heedloM  sl^ 

On  scenes  so  fhir  as  this! 
Who  but  exclaims—**  Thoslot  »•  di«b 

And  be  my  end  Uko  hir  f* 
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THE  SEA.    A  Fragment. 

BT  7.  W.  P.  G&xsinrooD. 

There  is  mystery  in  the  sea.  There  is  mystery  ia  its  depths.  It  is 
unfathomedy  and  perhaps  unfathomable.  Who  can  tell,  who  shall  know, 
how  near  its  pits  ran  down  to  the  central  core  of  the  world  ?  Who  can 
tell  what  wells,  what  fountains  are  there,  to  which  the  fountains  of  the 
earth  are  in  comparison  but  drops  t  Who  shall  say  whence  the  ocean 
derives  those  inexhaustible  supplies  of  salt,  which  so  impregnate  its  waters 
that  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  pouring  into  it  from  the  time  of  the  Cre- 
ation, have  not  been  able  to  freshen  them  ?  What  undescribed  monsters, 
what  unimaginable  shapes  may  be  roving  in  the  prqfoundest  places  of 
the  sea,  never  seeking,  and  perhaps  from  their  nature,  unable  to  seek 
the  upper  waters,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  gaae  of  man !  What 
glittering  riches,  what  heaps  of  gold,  what  stores  of  gems,  there  must  be 
scattered  in  lavish  profusion  on  the  ocean's  lowest  bed !  What  spoils 
from  all  climates,  what  works  of  art  from  all  lands  have  been  engulfed 
by  the  insatiable  and  reckless  waves  !  Who  shall  go  down  to  examine 
and  reclaim  this  uncounted  and  idle  wealth  ?  Who  bears  the  keys  of 
the  deep  ? 

Andy  oh  I  yet  more  affecting  to  the  heart  and  mysterious  to  the 
mind,  what  companies  of  human  beings  are  locked  up  in  that  wide, 
watery,  unsearchable  grave  of  the  sea  I  Where  are  the  bodies  of  those 
lost  ones,  over  whom  the  melancholy  waves  alone  have  been  chanting 
requiem  ?  What  shrouds  were  wrapped  round  the  limbs  of  beauty,  and 
of  manhood,  and  of  placid  infancy,  when  they  were  laid  on  the  dark  floor 
of  that  secret  tomb  ?  Where  are  the  bones,  the  relics  of  the  brave  and 
the  fearful,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  parent,  the  child,  the  wife,  the 
husband,  the  brother  and  sister,  and  lover,  which  have  been  tossed,  and 
scattered,  and  buried  by  the  washing,  wasting,  wandering  sea  ?  The 
journeying  winds  may  sigh,  as  year  after  year  they  pass  over  their  beds. 
The  solitary  rain-clouds  may  weep  in  darkness  over  the  mingled  remains 
which  lie  strewed  in  that  unwonted  cemetery.  But  who  shall  tell  the 
oereaved  to  what  spot  their  affections  may  cling  ?  And  where  shall 
human  tears  be  shed  throughout  the  solemn  sepulchre  ?  It  is  mystery 
all !  When  shall  it  be  solved  ?  Who  shall  find  it  out  ?  Who,  but  He 
to  whom  the  wildest  waves  listen  reverently,  and  to  whom  all  nature 
bows ;  He  who  shall  one  day  speak,  and  be  heard  in  the  ocean's  pro- 
foundest  caves ;  to  whom  the  deep,  even  the  lowest  deep,  shall  give  up 
all  its  dead,  when  the  sun  shall  sicken,  and  the  earth  and  the  isles  shall 
languish,  and  the  heavens  be  rolled  together  like  a  scroll,  and  there 
shaiU  be  **  no  more  sea !" 


Beautt,  as  the  flowering  blossom,  soon  fades ;  but  the  divine  excel- 
lences of  the  mind,  like  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant,  remain  in  it, 
when  all  those  charms  are  withered. 

N  10 
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THE  STARS. 

Ye  little  stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmament — that  have  twinkled  apon 
our  forests  and  follies  for  so  many  centuries — that  nightly  come  out  frooi 
your  homes  to  light  up  the  sahle  countenance  of  old  night — who,  or 
what  are  ye  ?  Are  you  shining  worlds,  and  have  you  bright  eyes  and 
broken  hearts  in  your  realms,  such  as  shine  and  break  here  ?  Move 
you  on  your  immeasurable  path  thoughtless  of  earth  and  its  graves,  its 
greatness  and  its  perishability  ?  Whence  come  ye,  and  whither  do  ye  go  ? 
Keck  ye  of  time,  or  do  ye  move  amidst  the  endless  spaces  and  intermi- 
nable paths  of  eternity  ?  I  see  your  bright  faces  reflected  in  the  lake ; 
your  silvery  brightness  resting  on  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  but  who  and 
what  are  ye?  and- who  and  what  is  the  inquirer?  The  dust  will  cover 
htm,  but  you  will  shine  on.  Ambition  disappointed,  love  ruined,  the  gray 
of  age  on  Atm,  still  will  ye  shine,  and  gild  the  headstone  of  his  grave, 
when  he  that  once  lived  shall  be  forgotten.  The  monarch  and  his  scep- 
tre will  crumble ;  the  oak  grow  old  and  fall ;  the  river  cease  to  follow  its 
bed ;  empires  wax  and  wane ;  but  still  ye  will  shine  on  unruffled,  serene, 
glorious,  beautiful;  as  now.  Not  one  ray  will  flee  from  your  glittering 
brows,  though  it  will  fall  on  other  eyes,  on  unborn  millions,  on  other 
forests  and  lands  now  unknown  to  those  who,  in  mockery  of  scienoe, 
trace  out  your  paths  through  the  infinity  of  heaven.  Bright  starS|  look 
not  in  mockery  upon  me!  but  gaze  on  human  power,  on  human  genius, 
and  read  to  both  the  lesson  of  human  frailty. 


PICTURE  OP  LIPE. 

In  youth,  we  seem  to  be  climbing  a  hill  on  whose  top  eternal  sunshine 
appears  to  rest.  How  eagerly  we  pant  to  attain  its  summit  I  But  when 
we  have  gained  it,  how  different  is  the  prospect  on  the  other  side  I  We 
sigh  as  we  contemplate  the  dreary  waste  before  us;  and  look  back  with  a 
wistful  eye  upon  the  flowery  path  we  have  passed,  but  may  never  more 
retrace.  Life  is  like  a  portentous  cloud,  fraught  with  thunder,  storm, 
and  rain ;  but  religion,  like  those  streaming  rays  of  sunshine,  will  clothe 
it  with  light  as  with  a  garment,  and  fringe  its  shadowy  skirts  with  gold. 


Woman. — ^The  Rev.  Doctor  Griffin,  in  his  eloquent  speech  before  the 
American  Education  Society,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York,  appealed  to 
that  sex,  who,  like  ministering  angels,  love  to  hover  about  the  chambei» 
of  sickness — who  owe  so  much  to  Christianity ;  and  introduced  the  fol«^ 
lowing  beautiful  quotation : 

Not  she  with  traifrons  kin  her  Sarionr  staag; 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue : 
She,  when  apostles  shrank,  could  dangers  bntvt. 
Last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  gravt. 
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BT  PALBT. 

Terrible  and  alarming  prospect !  Lerc  the  powers  of  eloquence  lose 
ill  their  effect ;  and  the  most  elevated  genius  is  hj  far  too  languid,  life- 
less, and  insipid,  to  describe  a  scene  so  solemn  ana  tremendous.     Who, 
though  he  spoke  with  a  voice  melodious  as  that  of  an  angel, — though  all 
the  graces  of  celestial  eloquence  flowed  from  his  lips, — could  do  justico 
to  a  subject  so  awful  and  amazing  ?     A  scene  which  so  far  transcends 
Bverj  picture  which  the  most  sublime  imagination  can  form  must  cer- 
tainly baflie  every  effort  of  description;  but,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
2onvey  any  but  a  faint  idea,  after  all  our  labour,  let  us,  nevertheless, 
ittempt  the  task,  as  it  must  be  highly  edifying,  and  leave  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  heart  susceptible  of  good  dispositions.     Imagine  the  day 
urrived,  and  all  nature  waiting,  in  silent  expectation,  to  receive  its  last 
loom ;  the  tutelary  and  destroying  angels  to  have  their  instructions, 
ind  every  thin^  to  be  ready  for  the  fatal  hour;  and  then,  as  upon  a 
lignal  given,  the  trumpet  sounds ;  the  universe  groans  at  the  terrific 
blast;   monuments  burst  asunder;   the  tomb  surrenders  up  the  dust 
nrhich  has  slept  there  from  immemorial  time ; — the  illustrious  and  the 
obscure,  the  virtuous  and  the  bad;  Christians,  infidels,  multitudes  of 
^very  tribe,  people  and  language ;  all  who  have  ever  existed  from  Adam 
'own  to  the  present  moment, — all,  all  arise !     How,  every  moment,  the 
iig^^y  concourse  swells !  they  pour  around  like  gathering  torrents,  and 
v'crflow  the  earth,  numerous  as  the  drops  of  rain  or  stars  of  heaven ; 
illions  crowding  on  millions ;  stupendous  tumult !  it  is  all  inconceiva- 
e  alarm  and  consternation.     But,  who  is  that  sublime  and  beauteous 
'm  descending  from  the  skies,  encompassed  with  unnumbered  hasts  of 
^Is  ?    Jesus,  the  Son  of  Ood  I  the  Judge  of  man  !     And  is  this  the 
pised  Nazarene,  the  persecuted  wanderer,  who,  while  on  earth,  had 
where  to  recline  his  weary  head  ?     Is  this  the  man  of  sorrow,  who 
barbarously  crucified  on  Calvary,  and  expired  between  two  thieves, 
ed  with  disgrace,  and  exhausted  with  agonies  ?     Yes,  it  is  the  same  I 
what  a  change  !  what  majesty !  what  inconceivable  magnificence  I 
)ld  those  temples,  which  were  once  so  cruelly  torn  with  thorns,  now 
aed  with  a  diadem  of  glory  too  dazzling  for  mortal  sense  to  bear  I 
Id  that  hand,  into  which  his  murdering  foes  once  put  the  reed  in 
on,  now  holding  the  sceptre  of  the  universe  I     Yet,  amidst  that 
of  grandeur  that  surrounds  him,  the  amiable  meekness,  which  dig- 
the  man  of  sorrow,  still  appears,  while  traces  of  complacency  and 
tlence  conspicuously  mark  bis  divine  lineaments.     He  separates 
dmiscuous  multitude,  as  a  shepherd  divides  the  sheep  from  the 
the  good  are  ranged  on  his  right  hand,  the  wicked  on  his  left : 
1  the  just  themselves,  wait  in  trembling  expectation  at  the  dread 
\ ; — but,  how  different  are  their  sensations  from  those  of  the 
Pious  confidence,  hope,  and  joy,  arisins  from  a  consciousness 
integrity,  and  the  though*  of  their  Redeemer's  atoning  bloody 
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are  midgl'^d  Wi*.h  their  fears.  But  what  imagination  can  conceive  tl^e 
horrors  of  the  latter  !  thej  already  hear  the  dire  sentence  thundering  in 
their  ears ;  they  anticipate  the  doom  which  must  soon  await  them ;  what 
would  they  give  now  for  a  few  of  those  moments,  which  they  so  im- 
prudently squandered  away  in  gayety  and  sensual  pleasures,  to  make 
their  peace  with  Heaven  ! — the  opportunity  is  gone  for  ever  !  And  now, 
behold  the  eternal  King  of  Glory  turning  towards  the  assembly  on  hip 
right  handy  with  smiles  that  inspire  inconceivable  delight:— -dignity, 
blended  with  mildness,  in  his  brow,  he  addresses  them  with  a  voioo  that 
breathes  immortal  love,  and  invites  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  beatific 
scenes  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
What  language  can  describe  the  effect  of  these  reviving  accents  on  th^ 
minds  of  the  just !  what  gratitude,  what  triumph,  what  ecstasy  overflow 
their  hearts  and  sparkle  in  their  eyes  !  Ten  thousand  brilliant  convoys 
from  above  attend  them,  and  angels  congratulate  them  on  their  happj 
destiny,  and  waft  them  on  their  soaring  wings  to  the  mansions  of  eternal 
day.  Oh,  what  inimitable  prospects  are  here  !  Whatever  ancient  poets 
have  feigned  of  the  Elysian  fields;  whatever  the  imagination  has  formed 
in  her  boldest  flights,  is  here  more  than  realized.  But  how  dire  a  con- 
trast is  exhibited  in  the  looks  of  those  at  the  left  hand  of  their  offended 
Judge,  when,  darting  at  them,  from  his  lowering  and  indignant  brow, 
the  lightning  of  his  vengeance,  he  pronounces  in  their  ears  the  decisive 
and  irrevocable  sentence,  which  consigns  them  to  the  regions  of  endless 
night.  They  cast  one  farewell  look  on  the  beatific  regions,  and  see  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  extending  her  jasper  walls  far  and  wide ;  her  sun 
the  glory  of  the  Deity,  shining  forth  with  a  degree  of  lustre  which  ex- 
ceeds every  thing  that  the  most  brilliant  fancy  can  conceive  of  the  as- 
tonishing and  sublime.  This  scene  of  brightness,  more  than  stupendous, 
compared  with  which  the  splendour  of  ten  thousand  suns  were  dark- 
ness, but  augments  their  anguish.  These  are  the  abodes  of  infinite  de- 
light; but,  alas!  not  for  them.  They  deeply  feel  and  lament  their 
loss, — but,  ah !  too  late  I  'tis  irreparable  I  They  depart,  with  inex- 
pressible reluctance,  to  begin  their  dire  fate  in  a  ruinous  world.  Now 
the  scene  begins  I  all  the  treasures  of  fire  in  heaven  and  earth  are  open ; 
Thy  final  dissolution,  O  world,  is  bt^gun  !  Tremendous  thunders  roll ! 
Piercing  lightnings  dart  from  every  quarter,  blaze  crowding  on  blaze  in 
rapid  succession ;  the  mighty  pillars  of  creation  tremble ;  it  is  all  astonish- 
ment, confusion,  and  terror !  Dissolved  by  the  overpowering  flame,  the 
solid  mountains  run  down  in  streams ;  and,  contrary  to  the  sacred  laws 
of  nature,  the  rivers  reverse  their  course,  and  hurry  back  to  their 
fountain-head.  Every  promontory  and  island  is  moved  out  of  its  place. 
What  a  scene  does  the  face  of  the  earth  display  I  Towers,  palaces,  and 
temples,  all  sinking  in  the  dire  conflagration  I  Where  are  now  those 
mighty  cities,  the  seats  of  luxury,  pomp  and  magnificence,  whose  stately 
domes  and  aspiring  turrets  seemed  to  threaten  heaven  ?  The  melody 
>of  the  harper  and  musician,  and  the  enchanting  voice  of  the  syiger  are 
heard  in  them  no  more.  But  it  is  not  cities  only,  the  works  of  men's 
hands,  but  the  hills,  the  mountains,  and  the  rocks  are  melted,  as  wax 
before  the  sun;  and  their  place  is  nowhere  found.     Here  stood  the  Alpi^ 
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«  prodigious  range,  the  load  of  toe  earth ;  this  huge  mass  is  dissolved 
like  a  tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  Atlas,  whose  lofty  top  reached 
the  clouds ; — all  these  are  vanished,  and  swallowed  up  in  one  general 
destruction;  and  heaven  and  earth  are  mingled  together  in  one  pro- 
digious ruin  ! 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  my  feeble  talents  will  permit,  to 
represent  to  your  imagination  the  awful  appearance  of  the  day  of  judg- 
menty  which  will  sooner  or  later  arrive.  And  since  it  is  certain,  let  us 
fix  our  affections  on  those  eternal  things  which  will  recommend  us  in 
that  awful  crisis,  and  not  the  transient  things  of  this  world,  which  may 
be  suddenly  taken  from  as,  or  we  from  them ;  or  however  long  we  may 
retain  them,  or  peaceably  enjoy  them,  we  cannot  keep  them  always. 
Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  greatest  metropolis,  the  most  favoured  by 
nature,  guarded  by  law,  and  enlightened  by  policy :  the  plague  in  a 
week  may  desolate,  a  conflagration  in  a  day  consume,  an  earthquake  in 
an  hour  swallow  it  up.  But  why  reour  to  the  bodings  of  fear,  or  the 
suggestions  of  fiincy,  for  events  so  specifically  recorded  by  the  historian  1 
Kingdoms  have  been  broken,  cities  burned,  nations  extirpated.  Where 
are  Troy,  Babylon,  Athens,  Lacedssmon,  Thebes,  Jerusalem,  Persepolis, 
and  Palmyra?  Fallen  !  fallen  I  Their  very  ruins  sepulchred;  some  of 
their  places  unknown ;  their  glory  a  shadow ;  their  names  remaining 
only  a  reproach  to  their  former  greatness.  Palmyra,  the  seat  of  kings, 
the  emporium  of  science,  the  envy  of  her  neighbours,  is  no  more ! 
Her  wreck  may  form  a  picture,  her  fame  may  point  a  moral,  but  her 
prosperity  is  no  longer  dreaded ;  there  the  arm  of  power  is  levelled  with 
the  band  of  industry :  the  pomp  of  triumph  ceases  to  dazzle,  and  the 
song  of  festivity  withdraws  its  enchantment.  Faded  are  the  beautiful, — 
withered  the  strong, — humbled  the  haughty.  If  a  funeral  inscription 
remains,  the  language  is  grown  unintelligible,  the  hero  forgotten !  He 
hoped  to  shine  on  the  pinnacle  of  renown,  but  is  shrouded  in  oblivion 
for  ever  I  All  terrestrial  glory  is  as  a  flower  that  fades  as  we  praise  it ; 
it  is  fanned  by  the  zephyrs  of  the  morning ;  brightened  by  the  noon- 
tide sun ;  and  sinks  with  the  dew  of  the  evening.  Who  would  write 
on  water  ?  build  on  sand  ?  or  trust  for  happiness  to  sublunary,  shadowy 
\mbitioo  ? 


Guns. — ^The  invention  of  guns  is  indisputably  German,  and  was  pro- 
duced in  this  manner : — One  Barthoe  Schwatis,  a  friar,  in  making  cbemi* 
cal  experiments,  mixed  saltpetre  and  brimstone  with  other  ingredients, 
and  set  them  upon  a  fire  in  a  crucible ;  but  a  spark  getting  into  it,  th« 
pot  immediately  broke  with  great  violence  and  noise ;  which  event  sur- 
prised him  at  first,  but  he  repeated  his  experiment,  and  finding  the  effect 
constant,  set  himself  to  work  to  improve  it ;  for  which  purpose  he  caused 
an  iron  pipe  to  be  made,  with  a  small  hole  to  fire  at,  and  putting  in  some 
of  his  ingredients,  together  with  small  stones,  set  fire  to  it,  and  found  it 
answered  his  expectations  in  penetrating  all  before  it.  This  happened 
about  the  year  1333,  and  was  soon  improved  to  the  making  of  great 

ordnance,  &c. 
Ji2 
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THE  RIGHTEOUS  NEVER  FORSAKEN. 

Hoot  away  deepair ! 

]f  ever  yidd  to  ioiTOw— 
The  blackest  sky  inay  wear 

A  sunny  face  to-morrow. 

It  was  t^aturdaj  nrgfat,  and  the  widow  of  the  pine  cottage  sat  bj  hei 
blazing  fagots  with  her  five  tattered  children  at  her  side,  endeavouring, 
by  listening  to  the  artlessness  of  their  juvenile  prattle^  to  dissipate  the 
heavy  gloom  that  pressed  upon  ber  mind.  For  a  year,  ber  own  feeble 
hands  had  provided  for  her  helpless  family,  for  she  had  no  supporter; 
f\\e  thought  of  no  friend  in  all  the  wide,  unfriendly  world  around.  But 
that  mysterious  Providence,  the  wisdom  of  whose  ways  are  above  human 
comprehension,  had  visited  her  with  wasting  sickness,  and  her  little 
means  had  become  exhausted.  It  was  now,  too^  midwinter,  and  the 
snow  lay  heavy  and  deep  through  all  the  surrounding  forests,  while 
storms  still  seemed  gathering  in  the  heavens,  and  the  driving  wind  roared 
amidst  the  bending  pines,  and  rocked  ber  puny  mansion. 

The  last  herring  smoked  upon  the  hearth  before  her:  it  was  the  only 
article  of  food  she  possessed ;  and  no  wonder  her  forlorn  desolate  state 
brought  up  in  her  lone  bosom  all  the  anxieties  of  a  mother,  when  she 
looked  upon  her  children ;  and  no  wonder,  forlorn  as  she  was,  if  she  suf- 
fered the  heart-swellings  of  despair  to  rise,  even  though  sho  knew  that 
He  whose  promise  is  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan  cannot  forget  his  word. 
Many  years  before,  her  eldest  son  had  left  his  forest  home  to  try  bis  for- 
tune on  the  billowy  wave — of  him  she  had  beard  no  note  or  tidings ;  and 
in  latter  times  Providence  had  deprived  her  of  the  companion  and  staff 
of  her  worldly  pilgrimage,  in  the  person  of  her  husband.  Yet  to  this 
hour  she  bad  been  upborne ;  she  had  not  only  been  able  to  provide  for 
her  little  flock,  but  had  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  ministering  to  tht 
wants  of  the  miserable  and  destitute. 

The  indolent  may  well  bear  with  poverty  while  the  ability  to  gain 
sustenance  remains.  The  individual  who  bus  but  his  own  wants  to  sup- 
ply may  suffer  with  fortitude  the  winter  of  want;  his  affections  are  not 
wounded,  his  heart  not  wrung.  The  most  desolate  in  populous  cities 
may  hope,  for  charity  has  not  quite  closed  ber  hand  and  heart,  and  shut 
her  eyes  on  misery.  But  the  industrious  mother  of  helpless  and  depend- 
ing children,  far  from  the  reach  of  human  charity,  has  none  of  these  to 
console  her.  And  such  a  one  was  the  widow  of  the  pine  cottage ;  but 
as  i^Le  bent  over  the  fire  and  took  up  the  last  scanty  remnant  of  food  to 
spread  before  her  children,  her  spirits  seemed  to  brighten  up,  as  by  some 
sudden  and  mysterious  impulse,  and  Gowper'a  beautiful  lines  came 
:incalled  across  ber  mind — 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 

But  trust  him  for  his  grace ; 
Behind  a  frowning  prwidence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 
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The  smoked  herring  was  scarce  laid  upon  the  table,  when  h  gentle 
ap  at  the  door  and  loud  barking  of  a  dog  attracted  the  attention  of  tho 
ami! J.  The  children  flew  to  open  it,  and  a  weary  traveller,  in  tattereti 
^rments,  and  apparently  indifferent  health,  entered  and  begged  a  lodg- 
ng  and  a  mouthful  of  food.  Said  he,  "It  is  now  twenty-four  hours sinco 
[  tasted  brf^d."  The  widow's  heart  bled  anew,  as  under  a  fresh  compli- 
ration  of  distresses;  for  her  sympathies  lingered  not  round  her  fireside. 
She  hesitated  not  even  now ;  rest  and  share  of  all  she  had,  she  proffered 
to  the  stranger.  "  We  shall  not  be  forsaken/'  said  she,  "  or  suffer  deeper 
for  an  act  of  charity." 

The  traveller  drew  near  the  board ;  but  when  he  saw  the  scanty  fare, 
de  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven  with  astonishment.  *'  And  is  this  all 
^our  store?"  said  he ;  ''  and  a  share  of  this  do  you  offer  to  one  you  know 
lot?  Then  never  saw  I  charity  before!  But,  madam,"  he  continued, 
*  do  you  not  wrong  your  children  by  giving  a  part  of  your  last  mouthful 
0  a  stranger?"  "  Ah,"  said  the  poor  widow,  and  the  tear-drops  gushed 
nto  her  eyes  as  she  said  it,  "  I  have  a  boy,  a  darling  son,  somewhere  on 
he  face  of  the  wide  world,  unless  heaven  has  taken  him  away,  and  I  only 
ict  towards  you  as  I  would  that  others  should  act  towards  him.  God, 
vho  sent  manna  from  heaven,  can  provide  for  us  as  he  did  for  Israel ; 
lud  how  should  I  this  night  offend  him,  if  my  son  should  be  a  wanderer, 
lestitute  as  you,  and  should  have  provided  for  him  a  home  even  poor  a3 
hiB,  were  I  to  turn  you  unrelieved  away !" 

The  widow  ended,  and  the  stranger,  springing  from  his  seat,  clasped 
ler  in  his  arms.  'VQ-od  indeed  has  provided  just  such  a  home  for  your 
randering  son,  and  has  given  him  wealth  to  reward  the  goodness  of 
lis  benefactress.     My  mother !     0  my  mother !" 

It  was  her  long-lost  son,  returned  to  her  bosom  from  the  Indies.  He 
lad  chosen  that  disguise,  that  he  might  the  more  completely  surprise  his 
amily ;  and  never  was  surprise  more  perfect,  or  followed  by  a  sweeter 
mp  of  joy.  That  humble  residence  in  the  forest  was  exchanged  for  one 
comfortable,  indeed  beautiful,  in  the  valley,  and  the  widow  lived  long 
irith  her  dutiful  son,  in  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  plenty  and  in  the 
lelightful  employments  of  lirtue;  and  at  this  aay,  the  passer-by  is 
Dointed  to  the  luxuriant  willow  that  spreads  its  branches  broad  and 
^reen  above  her  grave,  while  he  listens  to  the  recital  of  this  simple  and 
bomely,  but  not  altogether  worthless  tale. 


John  Randolph. — During  some  period  of  Mr.  Kandolph's  political 
career,  he  had  the  ill-fortune  to  offend  a  coxcombish  young  fellow,  who 
determined  to  avenge  himself  by  insulting  the  Roanoke  orator  on  the 
first  opportunity  that  occurred.  At  length  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  when  the  young  sprig,  meeting  Randolph  on  the  pavement,  walked 
up  to  hin*  very  impudently,  and  said,  '^  I  never  give  the  way  to  a  damned 
rascal."  Mr.  Randolph,  immediately  pulling  ofl^his  hat  and  making  the 
gentleman  a  low  bow,  replied,  <'  Well,  sir,  I  always  do,"  and  gave  him 
the  pavement. 
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THE  END  OP  "GREAT  MEN." 

Happening  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  printed  page  of  miniafcure  poi^ 
traits,  I  perceived  that  the  four  personages  who  occupied  the  four  moat 
conspicuous  places,  were  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Ccuar,  and  Bonaparte. 
I  had  seen  the  same  unnumbered  times  before,  but  never  did  the  same 
sensations  arise  in  my  hosom,  as  my  mind  hastily  glanced  over  their  aeve- 
ral  histories. 

Alexander,  after  having  climbed  the  dizzy  heights  of  his  ambition,  and 
with  his  temples  bound  with  chaplets  dipped  in  the  blood  of  countless 
nations,  looked  down  upon  a  conquered  world,  and  wept  that  there  wis 
not  another  world  for  him  to  oonquer,  set  a  city  on  fire,  and  died  in  a 
scene  of  debauch. 

Hannibal,  after  having,  to  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of 
Rome,  passed  the  Alps — after  having  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  this 
"  mistress  of.  the  world,"  and  stripped  "  three  bushels"  of  golden  ring^ 
from  the  fingers  of  her  slaughtered  knights,  and  made  her  very  founda- 
tions quake — fled  from  his  country,  being  hated  by  those  who  once  exult- 
ingly  united  his  name  to  that  of  their  god  and  called  him  Hanni  Baal — 
and  died  at  last,  by  poison  administered  by  his  own  hands,  unlamented 
and  unwept,  in  a  foreign  land. 

Coisar,  after  having  conquered  eight  hundred  cities,  and  dyed  his  gar- 
ments in  the  blood  of  one  million  of  his  foes ;  after  having  pursued  to 
death  the  only  rival  he  had  on  earth,  was  miserably  assassinated  by  those 
be  considered  as  his  nearest  friends,  and  in  that  very  place,  the  attain* 
tiient  of  which  had  been  his  greatest  ambition. 

Bonaparte,  whose  mandate  kings  and  popes  obeyed,  after  having  filled 
the  earth  with  the  terror  of  his  name — after  having  deluged  Europe  with. 
tears  and  blood,  and  clothed  the  word  in  sackcloth — closed  his  days  ia 
lonely  banishment,  almost  literally  exiled  from  the  world,  yet  where  be 
could  sometimes  see  his  country's  banner  waving  over  the  deep,  but  which 
would  not,  or  could  not  bring  him  aid  1 

Thus  those  four  men,  who,  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  their  por- 
traits, seemed  to  stand  as  the  representatives  of  all  those  whom  the  world 
calls  i/rcat — those  four,  who  each  in  turn  made  the  earth  tremble  to  its 
very  centre  by  their  simple  tread,  severally  died — one  by  intoxication, 
or,  as  some  suppose,  by  poison  mingled  in  his  wine — one  a  suicide— one 
murdered  by  his  friendis — and  one  a  lonely  exile  I — "  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen !" 


Happiness  and  virtue  are  twins,  which  can  never  be  divided ;  they  .^_ 
born  and  flourish,  or  sicken  and  die,  together.  They  are  offispringa  of 
good  sense  and  innocence ;  and  while  they  continue  under  the  guidance 
of  such  parents,  they  are  invulneiable  to  injury  and  incapable  )f  UocaT- 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  ELOQUENCE  OF  JOHN  ADAMS. 

BT  WBBSTSB. 

He  possessed  a  bold  spirit,  which  disregarded  danger/  and  a  sanguine 

iiance  on  the  ffoodness  of  the  cause  and  the  virtues  of  the  people,  which 

i  him  to  ovenook  all  obstacles.     His  character,  too,  had  been  formed 

troubled  times.     He  had  been  rocked  in  the  early  storms  of  contro- 

raji  and  had  acquired  a  decision  and  a  hardihood|  proportioned  to  the 

verity  of  the  discipline  which  he  had  undergone. 

He  not  only  loved  the  American  cause  devoutly,  but  had  studied  and 

iderstood  it    He  had  tried  his  powers  on  the  questions  that  it  involvedy 

teOi  and  in  various  ways ;  and  had  brought  to  their  consideration  what- 

er  of  argument  or  illustration  the  history  of  his  own  country,  the  hia- 

rr  of  England,  or  the  stores  of  ancient  or  of  legal  learning  could  fur- 

sh.     Every  grievance  enumerated  in  the  long  catalogue  of  the  Declara- 

>n  had  been  the  subject  of  his  discussion  and  the  object  of  his  remon- 

■ance  and  reprobation.     From  1760,  the  colonies,  the  rights  of  the 

lonies,  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 

lonies,  had  engaged  his  constant  attention ;  and  it  has  surprised  those 

ID  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  with  what  full  remembrance, 

d  what  prompt  recollection,  he  could  refer,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  to 

*ry  act  of  parliament  affecting  the  colonies,  distinguishing  and  stating 

ir  respective  titles,  sections,  and  provisions;  and  to  all  the  colonial 

tnorials,  remonstrances,  and  petitions,  with  whatever  else  belonged  to 

intimate  and  exact  history  of  the  times,  from  that  year  to  1775.    It 

,  in  his  own  judgment,  between  these  years,  that  the  American  people 

e  to  a  full  understanding  and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and 

6xed  resolution  of  maintaining  them ;  and,  bearing  himself  an  active 

in  all  important  transactions, — the  controversy  with  England  being 

in  effect,  the  business  of  his  life, — facts,  dates,  and  particulars  made 

ipression  which  was  never  effacdd.     He  was  prepared,  therefore,  by 

tion  and  discipline,  as  well  as  by  natural  talent  and  natural  tem- 

\ent,  for  the  part  which  he  was  now  to  act. 

)  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general  character,  and 

1,  indeed,  a  part  of  it.    It  was  bold,  manly,  and  energetic ;  and  such 

sis  required.    When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  moment- 

asions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and  strong  passions  ex- 

othing  is  valuable  in  speech  further  than  it  is  connected  with  high 

tual  and  moral  endowments.     Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness 

qualities  which  produce  conviction.    True  eloquence,  indeed,  doea 

sist  in  speech.     It  cannot  be  brought  from  far.     Labour  and 

'  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.     Words  and  phrases 

marshalled  in  every  way,  but  they  cannot  compass  it.     It  must 

;he  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.     Affected  passion, 

ipression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it — 

\ot  reach  it.     It  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking 

ain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  firee;  wita 
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Bpontan^ous,  original,  native  force.  The  graces  taught  in  tho  schools, 
the  costly  oruauieots  and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  dis- 
gust men,  when  their  own  lives  and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  country  hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words 
have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  con- 
temptible. Even  genius  feels  itself  rebuked  and  subduedy  as  in  the  pre- 
(>ence  of  higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  eloquent;  then  self-devo- 
tion is  eloquent.  The  clear  conceptioui  outrunning  the  deductions  of 
logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit^  speaking 
on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every  feature,  and  urging 
the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  object — this,  this  is  eloquence ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  something  greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence — ^it  is 
action,  noble,  sublime,  godlike  action. 

In  July,  1776,  the  controversy  had  passed  the  stage  of  argument  An 
appeal  had  been  made  to  force,  and  opposing  armies  were  in  the  field. 
Congress  then  was  to  decide  whether  the  tie  which  had  so  long  bound 
us  to  the  parent  state  was  to  be  severed  at  once,  and  severed  for  ever. 
All  the  colonies  had  signified  their  resolution  to  abide  by  this  decision, 
and  the  people  looked  for  it  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  And,  surely, 
fellow-citizens,  never,  never  were  men  called  to  a  more  important  politi- 
cal deliberation.  If  we  contemplate  it  from  the  point  where  they  then 
stood,  no  question  could  be  more  full  of  interest:  if  we  look  at  it  now, 
and  judge  of  its  importance  by  its  effects,  it  appears  in  still  greater  mag- 
nitude. 

Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly,  which  was  about  to  decide 
a  question,  thus  big  with  the  fate  of  empire.  Let  us  open  their  door?, 
and  look  in  upon  their  deliberations.  Let  us  survey  the  anxious  and 
cure-worn  countenances — let  us  hear  the  firm-toned  voices,  of  this  bind 
of  patriots. 

Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting ;  and  one  of  those  not  yet 
prepared  to  pronounce  for  absolute  independence  is  on  the  floor,  and  is 
urging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  Declaration. 

It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these.  We  know 
his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  would  commence  with  his 
accustomed  directness  and  earnestness  : 

^^  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and 
my  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  beginning,  wo 
aimed  not  ;it  independence.  But,  there's  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our 
ends.  Tbe  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms;  and,  blindedio 
her  own  interest,  for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till  inde- 
pendence is  now  within  our  grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  andii 
is  ours.  Why,  then,  should  we  defer  the  Declaration  ?  Is  any  man  to 
weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  England  which  shall  leave 
either  safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life  and 
his  own  honour  ?  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair,  is  not  be,  oar 
venerable  «jolleague  near  you — are  you  not  both  already  the  proscribed 
fuid  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  of  vengeance  f  Cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the 
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]>ower  of  Eogland  remains,  bat  outlaws?    If  we   poetpone  indcpenJ- 
ence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on  or  give  up  the  war  r     Bo  we  mean  to 
submit  to  the  measures  of  Parliament,  Boston  port-bill  and  all  ?     Do 
we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we,  ourselves,  shall  be  grouno 
to    powder,  and   our  country  and    its  rights   trodden   down  in    the 
dust  ?     I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We  never  shall  submit.  Do 
wo  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obligation  ever  entered  into  by 
men — that  pligbtinf,  before  God,  of  our  sacred  honour  to  Washington, 
when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him  in  every  extre- 
mity, with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?     I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here 
who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the  land,  or 
an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  £iiitb  fall  to 
the  ground.     For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this  place, 
moved  you  that  George  Washington  be  appointed  commander  of  the  forces 
raised  or  to  be  raised  for  defence  of  American  liberty,  may  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
if  I  hesitate  or  waver  in  the  support  I  give  him  I     The  war,  then,  must 
go  on.    We  must  fight  it  through.     And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why 
pot  ofif  longer  the  Declaration  of  Independence?    That  measure  will 
strengthen   us.     It  will  give  us  character  abroad.     The   nations  will 
then  treat  with  us,  which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  our- 
selves subjects,  in  arms  against  our  sovereign.     Nay,  I  maintain,  that 
ilnglaDd  herself,  will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing  of 
independi  }ce,  than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that 
W  whole  conduct  towards  us  has  been  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppref«^ 
sion.    Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded  by  submitting  to  that  course  of 
^gs  which  now  predestinates  our  independence,  than  by  yielding  tho 
points  in  controversy,  to  her  rebellious  subjects.     The  former  she  would 
'^gard  as  tho  result  of  fortune ;  the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own  deep 
disgrace.     Why  then,  why  then,  sir,  do  we  not,  as  soon  as  possible, 
change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war?    And  since  we  must  fight  it 
^Qgh,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  vie- 
^y,  if  we  gain  the  victory  ? 

"  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  fail.  The 
<^U8e  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The  people, 
the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  them- 
^Wes,  gloriously  through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people 
h^Tebeen  found.  I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies,  and  I  know  that 
i^tance  to  British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearty 
ftod  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its 
^i^ingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  Declaration  will 
inapire  the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody 
^  for  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  grievances,  for  chartered 
jotmanities,  held  under  a  British  king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  ob- 
J^  of  entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath 
^,  lib.  Bead  this  Declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army :  every  sword 
^  be  drawn  froop  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow  be  uttered  to  main« 
^  it,  or  perish  on  the  bed  of  honour.     Publish  it  from  the  pulpit :  Vi 
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ligion  will  approve  it,  aud  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  ding  ronnd 
it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it,  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  halls ; 
proclaim  it  there ;  let  them  hear  it,  who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon ;  let  them  see  it,  who  saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall 
on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support. 

**  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs ;  but  I  see,  I  see  clearlyi 
through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.  We  may 
not  live  to  the  time  when  this  Declaration  shall  be  made  good.  We  may 
die ;  die  colonists ;  die  slaves ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously,  and  on 
the  scaffold.  Bo  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  thai 
my  country  shall  require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall 
be  ready,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may. 
But,  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  cou- 
try,  and  that  a  free  country. 

^<  But,' whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured  that  this  De- 
claration will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood ;  boi 
it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  both.  Through  the  thick 
gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in 
heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  w« 
are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honour  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with 
thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations.  On  its 
annual  return  they  will  shed  tears^  copious,  gushing  tears — not  of  sub- 
jection and  slavery — not  of  agony  and  distress — but  of  exultation,  of  gi«- 
titude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  ia  come.  Mj 
judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it  All  that 
I  have,  and  ail  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now 
ready  to  stake  here  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  off,  as  I  began,  that,  live  or 
die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living  senti- 
ment, and,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment— in- 
dependence  now ;  and  independence  for  ever  V 


ANECDOTE  OF  JOHN  ADAMS. 

Before  our  country  took  a  stand  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
while  we  were  suffering  by  depredations  on  every  hand,  the  venerable 
John  Adams  remarked,  that  the  situation  of  the  United  States  reminded 
him  of  the  condition  of  Daniel  Defoe's  game-cock — who,  on  being  in  * 
stable  with  a  number  of  horses,  exclaimed,  **  Take  care,  gentlemen*^ 
don't  let  us  tread  upon  one  another  !" 


Filial  Duty. — ^There  is  no  virtue  that  adds  so  noble  a  charm  to  tbe 
finest  traits  of  beauty  as  that  which  exerts  itself  in  watching  over  ib^ 
tranquillity  of  an  a|^  parent.  There  are  no  tears  that  can  give  so  ooU* 
a  lustre  to  the  cheek  of  innocence  as  the  tears  of  filial  socnm. 
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MATERNAL  HEROISM. 

tntj-seventh  of  January,  1796,  a  party  of  Indians  killed 
,  on  Flat  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  Knoxville,  Ten- 
)g  the  night,  he  heard  a  noise  at  his  stable,  and  stepped 
1  the  cause,  and  the  Indians,  coming  between  bim  and  the 
ed  his  return.  He  fled,  bat  was  fired  upon,  and  wounded, 
cave,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  out  of  which, 
ng  in  his  blood,  he  was  dragged  and  murdered.  Having 
r  returned  to  the  house,  to  despatch  his  wife  and  children. 
Qconscious  of  the  fate  of  her  husband^  heard  them  talking 
IS  they  approached  the  house.  At  first,  she  was  delighted 
that  her  neighbours,  aroused  by  the  firing,  had  oome  to 
But,  perceiving  that  the  conversation  was  neither  in 
erman,  the  language  of  lier  neighbours,  she  instantly  in- 
y  were  savages,  coming  to  attack  the  house. 
)  had^  that  very  morning,  learned  how  the  double  trig- 
was  set.  Fortunately,  the  children  were  not  awakened 
and  she  took  care  not  to  awaken  them.  She  shut  the 
ed  it  with  benches  and  tables,  and  took  down  the  wcll- 
»f  her  husband.  She  placed  herself  directly  opposite  the 
would  be  made  by  forcing  the  door.  Her  husband  came 
'as  too  well  aware  that  he  was  slain.  She  was  alone,  in 
The  yelling  savages  were  without,  pressing  upon  the 
ook  counsel  from  her  own  magnanimity,  heightened  by 
T  children,  that  were  sleeping  unconsciously  around  her. 
pushing  with  great  violence,  gradually  opened  the  door 
le  to  attempt  an  entrance.  The  body  of  one  was  thrush 
Dg,  and  just  filled  it.  He  was  struggling  for  admittance, 
nore,  directly  behind  him,  were  propelling  h\m  forward, 
ggcr  of  the  rifle,  put  the  muzzle  near  the  body  of  the 
in  such  a  direction  that  the  ball,  after  passing  through  his 
enetrate  those  behind.  She  fired.  The  first  Indian  fell, 
ittered  the  scream  of  mortal  agony.  This  intrepid  woman 
of  profound  silence.  She  observed  it.  The  Indians,  in 
rere  led  to  believe  that  armed  men  were  in  the  house. 
T  from  the  house,  took  three  horses  from  the  stable,  and 
It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  this  high-minded  widow 
self  and  her  children  from  the  attack  of  twenty-five  as- 


ts  to  learning  of  all  kinds  were  planned  and  opened  by 
The  nature  and  most  intimate  recesses  of  the  human  mind 
[  and  unfolded  by  Locke ;  and  the  frame  and  constitution 
I  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  evei 
bempted  by  human  skill  since  the  foundation  of  the  world 
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Ua|ir^iidie«d  ft«MMB!  •umine,  viU  ■*, 
TIm  Mtiou  that  Bade  hia  Md«r«d— 

TImb  BrafcioB  wlut  paopU  th«  mdwaii  Mt 
Or  btoitk  b/  kl«  Mtptrt  or  iworl. 


Did  ooB^ertsf  Cmnr  Bom**! Msato otej? 

Did  the  IcgioBA  diipen*  at  a  w«rd? 
Did  Jaliva  retire  tram  a  eumait  of  swaj 

That  eariag  hie  eovatry  eoalbrr'd  f 


LIN£S 

ADDRESSED  TO  PRE8IDCNT  WASHINGTON  ON  HIS  BIHTH-DAT,  SSd  OF  FEBHUAllY.  IT! 

No  peerage  we  eorel^  do  eeeptre  deelre. 

No  ffewgairi  that  faraiah  a  throne; 
Yet  Liberty  lovee,  en  her  own  Bative  lyre. 

To  eelebrale  eoaa  of  her  own. 

Kzultins,  with  reaeoB  hie  Tlrtoe  the  iiopt, 

Aad  hallewi  the  mom  of  hie  birth. 
Who  sitakej  every  throae  of  deepotieal  kiagii 

And  giTeo  a  aew  leeeen  to  earth ! 

Oh,  widely  diiniee  it, ye  windi,  at  ye  blowl 

Oh,  waft  It,  ye  waveo  that  they  fhai 
For  the  ehoieeetef  gifta  that  the  gode  eaa  beetow 

If  the  Ueiaiac  of  Freedom  to  man. 

Hail,  WaihingtonI    thoa  thai  the  breath  of  pare 
flune 

With  tweeter  renown  doth  perfVtme, 
Than  ever  embalm'd  or  exalted  a  name 

In  Maeedon,  Athene,  or  Rome. 

Sivy,  what  for  mankind  did  the  lord  of  hie  day, 

Alexander,  that  here  admired  ? 
Lei  the  foe,  or  the  IHead  that  he  maeaaeied,  aej. 

Or  the  beantUU  ei^  he  flred.  i 


Did  Athene— did  Sparta  one  etateemaa  pieinee 
To  extiagnieh  their  fbnda  by  hie  mind. 

Who  tanght  the  high  import  and  hallow'd  the  tM 
Of  anion  to  Greeee  and  mankind  ? 

Ah.  no !  if  ftOl'n  Greeee  bat  one  patriot  elep^ 
One  leader,  like  onre,  had  vnjoj'd. 

No  lover  of  eolenee  and  freedom  had  wept 
For  aoienee  and  freedom  deetroy'd ! 

nm,  Wa^kingUm,  kail t  whom  tkebnoA^ff'* 

fOMM 

IFifA  yfory  OMrt  eweef  ix^kpmfmmt 
Tkeuk  eeer  fiftafm*«t  or  aoatttd  a  nooM 
/a  Jr«MMl0«s  AlAene^or  JeoM«/         J.  B.  C 


THE  ANT  AND  THE  CRICKET. 


A  tiLLT  yoaag  erieket,  aeenatom'd  to  dnc 

Throngh  the  warm,  eanay  montha  of  gay  aummer  and 

eprinf. 
Began  to  complain,  when  he  fbnnd  that  at  hooM 
Ilie  eapboard  wae  empty,  and  wioter  waa  eoaae. 

Not  a  emmb  to  be  fbnnd 

On  the  anowHWTor'd  ground; 

Not  a  flower  eoald  he  eee ; 

Not  a  leaf  on  a  tree: 
*'0h !  what  will  beeom^"  aaya  the  erieket,  «'of  mer 

At  laat,  bj  atarvation  and  (hmine  made  bold. 

All  dripping  with  wet,  and  all  ircmbliaf  with  eold. 

Away  he  aet  off  to  a  mlaerly  ant, 

To  aee  if  to  keep  him  allTo  he  would  graa^— 

Him  ahelter  ftrom  rain— 

A  moothAil  of  grain 

He  wiahei  oaly  to  borrow ; 


He'd  repay  it  tonnorrew : 
If  not,  he  moat  di*  of  atarvation  and  aorrow. 

8»j§  the  ant  to  the  erieket,  '*rm  year  awvaatMi 

friend. 
But  we  ante  never  borrow,  we  ante  never  leal: 
But  tell  me,  dear  cricket,  did  yon  lay  Mthlag  ^ 
When  the  weather  waa  warm?"  Qooth  the  critM 
-Not  I! 

My  heart  wae  ao  light. 

That  I  aaaf  day  and  night; 

For  all  nature  looked  gay." 

**  Ton  tAKO,  air.  you  aay  1 
Go  then,'*  eaya  the  ant,  **and  daxcs  winter  W  ' 

Thua  ending,  he  haatlly  lifted  the  wieket. 
And  ontof  the  doer  kiek'd  the  poor  little  erIdMk 
Folka  eall  thia  a  feble ;  I*U  warrant  it  true: 
Some  erkketa  hnve  fbnr  lege,  and  aoiM  have  M  t** 


WASHINOTON'S  DIRGE. 


BT  THB    BOITOir  BABD. 


MTNT  moana  the  white  aurge  on  Potomae'a  proud  tide  1 
^hj  droop  the  green  willows  that  grow  by  ite  aide? 
Why  chant  Nature's  minstrels  their  numbers  so  alow. 
Imparting  their  aonga  in  the  whiapera  of  we  f 

Ah,  why  aigha  the  tall  graaa  o'er  Temon'a  green  breaatf 
Wby  fbdeo  the  rieh  aplendour  on  vietory'e  eroat  7 
^  by  la  heard  the  deep  aighof  the  aummer'a  bright  eloee, 
'Vhile  the  lUy's  atill  blooming,  and  Muahing  the  roee  1 

•  Mi-Ho  en  meflela  atraek  at  the  time  of  ble 


My  country !  thy  aavf our,— thy  WASBiiratosr  bn*^' 
Lice  oold  in  the  earth,  mldal  the  gloom  of  the  |t***^ 
The  arrow  of  death  to  hie  boeom  halh  aped^- 
He  mingleo  with  dual— with  the  duel  of  the  <••<< 

The  brighl  bloom  efvaloBr,  tknt  Waaon'i  kii««l^ 
L!ea  prone  upon  Vernon,  and  haUews  lla  etfCk: 
But  the  boon  of  the  Ueat  to  hia  apirH  laglven,- 
The  teara  of  a  world,  and  |be  gletjr  of  Heavea** 

•'Bb  tir 


^     J 
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PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION. 

GiOROK  Washington,  haying  brought  the  war  of  the  Kevolution  U% 
^^  honourable  close,  retired  to  private  hfe.  On  the  adoption  of  the  fede« 
^  oonstitation,  he  was  twice  unanimously  elected  to  preside  as  chicf- 
i^gistrate ;  when,  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  he  voluntarily  i-esigned,  and 
fetumed  to  his  estate  on  Mount  Vernon.  John  Adams,  a  memorable 
patriot  of  the  Revolution,  was  chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people  to 
lucceed  him  as  President  of  the  United  States;  and  his  inauguration 
took  phicc  in  the  hall  of  Congress,  south-east  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  Philadelphia,  4tb  March,  1797.  At  an  early  hour,  the 
lobbies  and  gallery  were  well  "  wedged"  with  spectators.  The  floor  of 
the  house  was  occupied  by  the  members,  ladies,  and  other  privileged 
persons,  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  who  silently  and  anxiously  waited 
the  coming  scene.  On  that  day,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  to  appear  as  Vice- 
President,  and  George  Washington  a  private  citizen.  The  first  novelty 
that  presented  itself  was  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  minister,  (the 
Marquis  Yrugo,)  in  full  diplomatic  costume.  He  was  of  middle  size, 
of  round  person,  florid  complexion,  and  hair  powdered  like  a  snowball — 
dark  striped  silk  coat,  lined  with  satin,  white  waistcoat,  black  silk  breeches, 
white  silk  stockings,  shoes  and  buckles — he  had  by  his  side  an  elegant 
kilted  small  sword,  and  his  '*  chapcau,"  tipped  with  white  feathers,  under 
kia  arm.  Thus  decorated,  he  crossed  the  floor  of  the  hall  with  the  most 
^y  nonchalance  possible,  and  an  occasional  side  toss  of  the  head,  (to 
him  habitual,)  to  his  appointed  place.  He  was  viewed  by  the  audience 
for  a  short  time  in  curious  silence.  He  had  scarcely  adjusted  himself  in 
hi«  chair,  when  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  roused  by  the  word 
''  Washington,"  near  the  door  of  the  entrance.  The  word  flew  like 
'ightning  through  the  assemblv,  and  the  subsequent  varied  shouts  of 
enthusiasm  produced  immediately  such  a  sound  as 

When  load  lurget  Uuh  the  lounding  shore. 

It  was  an  unexpected  and  instantaneous  expression  of  <<  simultaneous" 
^ling,  which  made  the  ball  tremble.  Occasionally,  the  word,  *'  Washing- 
tioa !  Washington  V  might  be  heard  like  guns  in  a  storm.  He  entered 
iQ  the  midst,  and  crossed  the  floor  at  <'  quick  step,"  as  if  eager  to  escape 
notice,  and  seated  himself  quickly  on  his  chair,  near  <'  the  Marquii 
Vrugo,"  who  rose  up  at  his  entrance,  as  if  startled  by  the  uncommoii 
*cene.  He  was  dressed  similarly  to  all  the  full-length  portraits  of  him, 
kair  full-powdered,  with  black  silk  rose  and  bag  pendent  behind,  as  then 
^  usual  for  elderly  gentlemen  of  the  <<  old  school."  But  on  those  por?- 
tndts,  one  who  had  never  seen  Washington  might  look  in  vain  for  that 
^Qigo  expression  of  countenance  possessed  by  him,  and  only  sufficiently 
perceptible  in  the  lithographic  bust  of  Rembrandt  Peale  to  cause  '<  a  fcel- 
^%  M  Judge  Peters,  in  his  eertificato  to  the  painter,  expresses  it.  The 
^vntat  the  entrance  had  now  subsided,  when  the  word  <<  Jefferson  I" 
^  the  entranoe-door;  again  electrified  the  audienoe  into  another  explo- 
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tion  of  feeling,  similar  to  the  first,  but  abated  in  force  and  energy.  13 
entered,  dressed  in  a  long  blue  frock-coat,  fiingle-breasted,  and  buttons 
down  to  the  waist — light,  sandy  hair,  very  slightly  powdered,  and  cu^ 
with  black  ribbon  a  long  way  down  his  back ;  tall,  of  benign  aspe<^ 
and  straight  as  an  arrow ;  he  bent  not,  but,  with  an  erect  gait,  mov^ 
leisurely  to  his  scat^  near  Washington,  and  sat  down.  Silence  agam 
ensued. 

Presently,  an  increased  bustle  near  the  door  of  the  entrance,  and  tb 
words,  "  President  I"  "President  Adams !"  again  produced  an  explosioi 
of  feeling  similar  to  those  that  had  preceded,  but  again  diminished,  ^ 
repetition^  in  its  force  and  energy.    He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  light  dral 
cloth,  his  hair  well  powdered,  with  rose  and  bag,  like  that  of  Washing 
ton.     He  passed  slowly  on,  bowing  on  each  side,  till  ho  reached  tli< 
''  speaker's  chair,"  on  which  he  sat  down.     Again  a  deep  silence  pre- 
vailed,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  rose,  and  bowing  round  to  the  audience 
three  times,  varying  his  position  each  time — he  then  read  bis  inaugural 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  alluded  to,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bowed  to  his  predecessor,  which  was  returned  from  Washington,  who,  with 
the  members  of  Congress,  were  all  standing.     When  he  had  finished,  he 
sat  down ;  after  a  short  pause,  he  rose  up,  and,  bowing  round  as  before,  be 
descended  from  the  chair,  and  passed  out  with  acclamation.    Washiogtoo 
and  Jefierson  remained,  standing  together,  and  the  bulk  of  the  audience 
watching  their  movements  in  cautious  silence.     Presently,  with  a  grace- 
ful motion  of  the  hand,  Washington  in\'ited  the  Vice-President,  Jefferson, 
to  pass  on  before  him,  which  was  declined  bv  Mr.  Jefferson.     After  i 
pause,  an  invitation  to  proceed  was  repeated  oy  Washington,  when  tiie 
''ico-President  passed  on  towards  the  door,  and  Washington  after  him. 
A  rush  for  the  street  now  commenced,  and  the  next  view  of  Washington, 
the  *'  beheld  of  all  beholders,"  was  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  street, 
going  down,  with  the  crowd  after  him,  and  Timothy  Pickering  on  bis 
right,  to  "  Francis's  Hotel,"  on  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  the  President 
elect.     On  his  arrival  at  the  hotel,  in  Fourth,  above  Che.<<tnut,  now  In- 
dian Queen,  they  passed  in,  and  the  door  was  closely  "  wedged  in"  with 
people  desirous  of  beholding,  to  the  last,  the  person  of  Washington,  noir 
passing  away  from  them,  and  to  be  seen  by  them  no  more  for  ever. 
When  the  door  closed,  another  explosion  of  feeling  from  the  assembled 
throng  produced  a  sound  like  thunder.     The  effect  was  such  that  tb^ 
door  of  the  hotel  again  opened,  and  again  Washington,  (to  them)  "first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,^'  stood 
uncovered  before  them.     A  deep  silence  ensued.     He  then  bowed  tbreo 
times  to  the  spectators,  varying  his  position  each  time,  which  was  re- 
turned with  a  shout  by  the  crowd,  and  a  clapping  of  hands.     Earing 
done  so,  he  slowly  retired,  seemingly  in  much  agitation^  within  the  door, 
and  the  grateful  assembly  gradually  disappeared. 


Let  the  first  action  of  manhood  be  to  govern  your  passions,  for  b^ 
who  knows  how  to  govern  himself  always  becomes  a  favoorite  intb 
vooiety 
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THE  UNION. 

The  following  excellent  remarks  in  favour  of  preserving  the  Amcricai: 
Union  are  extracts  from  various  speeches  and  letters  which  the  late  ex* 
siting  times,  caused  by  a  discussion  of  the  Slavery  question  and  its  con- 
comitants, the  Texas  Boundary  and  the  admission  of  California,  have 
Droduced :  \ 

Bif  Hon.  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 

February  8,  1850. 

But  I  call  upon  the  friends  of  the  Union,  from  every  quarter,  to  come 
forward  like  men,  and  sacrifice  their  differences  upon  the  common  altar 
of  their  country's  good,  and  to  form  a  bulwark  around  the  Constitution 
that  cannot  be  shaken.  It  will  require  manly  effort,  sir ;  and  thev  must 
expect  to  meet  with  prejudices  growing  up  around  them,  that  will  assail 
them  from  every  quarter.  They  must  stand  firm  to  the  Union,  regard- 
less of  all  personal  consequences.  Time  alone  can  recompense  them  for 
their  sacrifice  and  their  labours ,  for  devotion  to  country  can  never  be 
forgotten,  when  it  is  offered  freely,  and  without  expectation  of  a  reward. 
The  incense  of  self-sacrifice,  when  thus  offered  on  the  altar  of  their 
country,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
question  might  be  easily  adjusted,  if  gentlemen  would  encourage  such 
disposition  and  feeling  as  doubtless  actuate  a  large  portion,  if  not  all, 
of  this  body.  If  they  would  come  up  to  the  work,  I  have  no  doubt 
six  senators  here  could  be  designated,  without  reference  to  party,  (you 
may,  if  you  please,  disregard  the  section  of  country  from  which  they 
come,)  who  would  act  as  a  committee  of  conference,  and  sit  down  to- 

f  ether  as  wayfaring  men,  and  produce  satisfactory  reconciliation,  thereby 
iffusing  universal  peace,  and  calming  the  agitated  waves  that  are  lashing 
at  the  base  of  our  capitol,  and  speak  comfort  and  solace  to  millions  of 
freemen.  Do  not  the  American  people  love  this  Union?  Are  they 
Bot  devoted  to  it  ?  Is  not  every  reminiscence  of  the  past  associated 
with  its  glories,  and  are  they  not  calculated  to  inspire  prayers  for  its 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  ?  If  this  were  not  the  case,  you  might  think 
lightly  of  our  nobk  eonfcderaey ;  but  so  it  is — it  stands  connected  with 
every  fibre  of  the  national  heart,  and  interwoven  with  every  glorious 
recollection  of  the  past,  which  affection  or  reverence  can  inspire  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  It  is  not,  Mr.  President,  that  twenty- 
three  millions  of  souls  alone  are  involved  in  the  perpetuity  of  this 
Union — it  is  not  that  every  consideration  of  happiness  connected  with 
country,  appertained  to  it;  but  it  is  because  it  is  the  great  moral,  social, 
and  political  lever  that  has  moved,  is  moving,  and  will  continue  to  move 
the  world.  Look  abroad  at  foreign  nations,  and  behold  the  influence  of 
our  example  upon  them — not  ours,  for  I  feel  a  sense  of  humiliation 
when  1  contrast  the  efforts  of  any  man  now  living  with  the  illustrious 
achievements  of  the  departed  sages  and  heroes  who  performed  thic 
mighty  work. 
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I  deny  the .  power  of  all  the  ultras  on  earth  to  dissolve  this  Union 
or  to  rend  it  m  twain.  I  trust  that  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  an 
established  and  solid  interest  in  the  country  will  prompt  thero  to  rise 
and  rally  to  its  rescue,  if  it  is  in  danger;  and  that  they  will  redeem  it 
from  all  peril,  and  transmit  it  to  their  posterity  as  a  sacred  bequest  to 
them,  as  we  have  received  it  from  our  forefathers. 

Sir,  the  Union  is  not  dissolved ;  and  I  apprehend  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  it  when  the  people  are  awakened  to  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion of  real  danger.  But,  has  apprehension  reached  the  homes  of  the 
reople  ?  Have  you  struck  at  the  remotest  verge  of  this  great  Union  ? 
lave  you  roused  the  farming — the  substantial^ — the  solid  population  ? 
Have  they  been  awakened,  or  is  the  feeling  imagined  to  exist  from  the 
newspaper  publications  of  the  day,  or  from  the  proceedings  of  leading 
politicians,  who  are  preparing  to  mount  this  hobby,  which  they  expect 
will  carry  them  so  speedily  to  the  goal  of  popularity  ?  Are  you  to  de- 
duce the  opinions  of  the  American  people  from  these  circumstances  f 
Consider  for  a  moment,  what  a  large  portion  of  the  people  are  at  home, 
unexcited- and  unagitated  on  the  subject.  Do  you  think,  that  if  there 
be  a  real  danger  of  disunion,  they  will  not  be  awakened  from  their 
lethargy  ?  Do  you  think  they  will  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
act  by  the  apprehension  of  such  danger?  Then,  sir,  you  will  have  a 
sincere  expression,  when  you  carry  it  to  the  hearths  of  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  who  has  every  comfort  of  life  around  him,  acquired  by  industry, 
or  inherited  from  patriotic  ancestry,  under  the  broad  aogis  of  this  Union,  and 
tell  him,  you  have  now  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  civu  broils — of  a  war  of 
desolation — the  worst  of  all  wars;  a  war,  not  of  race — a  war,  not  of 
language,  or  of  tongue,  or  of  religion,  but  a  war  of  brothers — the  most 
sanguinary  of  mortal  strife.  Look  at  Hungary.  Consider  the  civil 
war  that  has  raced  between  Austria  and  Hungary — one  nation  ;  there 
it  has  raged  with  such  violence  that  boys  of  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  yean 
have  been  taken  as  conscripts,  torn  from  their  homes  and  the  embraces 
of  their  mothers  and  sisters,  and  those  mothers  and  sisters  herded  to- 
gether, like  cattle  in  a  pound,  guarded  by  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery, 
to  keep  them  from  rushing  and  rescuing  their  children  from  the  ranks. 
Then,  too,  the  brutal  soldiery,  pursuing  their  fell  purpose  of  vengeanoe, 
despoil  women  of  all  that  is  sacred,  tear  from  the  bosoms  of  mothers 
their  infant  children,  and  pin  them  to  the  posts  of  the  doors  with  swords, 
and  bayonets,  and  pikes.  Can  you  contemplate,  sir,  with  calmness  these 
scenes — are  they  not  in  the  perspective,  and  consequent  upon  disunion  ? 
And  who  more  able  than  yourself  [Mr.  King,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama— then  in  the  chair,]  to  portray  the  evil  of  disunion  ?  Who  dare 
to  step  forward  and  interpose  his  influence,  his  intelligence,  his  powerful 
and  expanded  patriotism,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  portentous  evil  ? 
But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  alone  the  North  and  the  South — nat 
alone  these  two  sections  of  this  vast  Union,  who  are  interested.  Where 
are  the  Middle  States?  Where  is  the  old  Keystone?  Will  she  here- 
after look  indifferently  upon  a  subject  so  momentous  and  so  deeply  im- 
portant tu  her  ?  Will  she  disregard  it  ?  Will  she  not  interpose  her 
Diightv  iufluetice  to  arrest  it  ?     Where  is  the  new  and  manly  Westy  with 
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all  the  vigour  of  youth,  with  all  the  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  strength  of 
manhood,  and  with  all  the  valour  that  am  inspire  the  human  heart — 
where  is  the  West  to  remain,  and  what  its  attitude  when  disunion  takes 
place  ?  What  will  the  North  gain  by  disunion  ?  Do  not  the  produc- 
tions of  the  South  contribute  to  the  employment  of  their  moneyed  capital  7 
Their  carrying-trade  of  the  productions  of  the  South  is  a  profitable  ono ; 
and  their  labour  and  their  ingenuity  are  highly  rewarded  by  the  return 
of  our  own  raw  material  when  fabricated,  and  the  sale  of  it  in  the 
South.  What  then  has  the  North  to  gain,  looking  at  their  pecuniary 
interest  alone,  by  pushing  the  South  to  the  fearful  extremity  of  stand- 
ing -upon  their  reserved  rights  ?  Sir,  if  the  North  does  not  refrain,  if 
they  persist  in  their  threatened  aggressions  upon  the  South,  and  inva- 
sions upon  their  rights  established  under  the  Constitution,  the  sin  must 
lie  at  their  own  door,  and  their  own  threshold  will  be  defiled  with  the 
consequences  of  injustice  to  their  brethren.  And  I  ask  of  them  now 
calmly  to  consider  upon  it,  and  to  reflect  that  they  have  gone  far  enough, 
that  the  South  has  been  sufficiently  excited,  and  that  expressions  too 
passionate  for  reason  have  been  indulged  in  on  both  sides.  *  *  *  ♦ 
The  passage  of  the  Proviso  would  be  an  indignity ;  and  if  the  North 
choose  to  take  this  firebrand  and  thrust  it  into  the  bosom  of  Southern 
society,  then  they  may  reproach  themselves,  and  not  the  South,  for  the 
conflagration  which  they  have  kindled.  The  South  will  be  then  acting 
on  the  defensive  and  standing  on  their  reserved  rights.  Sir,  it  is  a  peril- 
ous experiment,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  made. 

I  regret  exceedingly  ever  to  allude  to  what  I  have  done.  But  on 
this  occasion  I  feel  that  if  it  even  be  regarded  as  boasting,  I  will  say 
that  when  I  have  been  charged  with  being  a  deserter  from  the  int^res^ 
of  the  South,  and  courting  favour  with  the  North,  I  pity  the  beguile- 
mcnt  which  has  dictated  the  suggestion.  What !  forget  the  South  ?  If 
I  am  of  the  South,  can  I  not  recollect  the  North  ?  What  is  our  coun- 
try ?  It  is  a  nation  composed  of  parts.  East  and  West,  South  and 
North.  It  is  an  entirety.  There  are  no  fractions  in  it.  It  is  a  unit, 
and  I  trust  it  will  so  remain.  But  I  have  been  charged  with  being  an 
alien — an  alien — a  "  deserter/* 

Permit  me — and  I  say  it  because  it  is  history  not  embellished,  it  is 
truth — when  I  gave  the  first  evidence  of  manhood,  it  was  in  earnest  de- 
votion to  the  South.  Sir,  when  a  stripling  I  enlisted,  a  private  soldier, 
in  the  ranks  of  my  countrymen ;  I  took  my  life  in  one  hand — in  my 
right  hand  I  grasped  the  weapons  of  war.  We  marched  in  quest  of  the 
Indian  in  his  lurking-place;  wo  met  the  savage  in  his  war-path ;  we 
kindled  our  fires  far  in  the  land  of  our  enemy ;  we  sat  by  them  until 
morning,  when  the  battle  came ,  we  met  our  enemies,  they  either  fled 
or  fell.  There  I  offered  the  richest  libation  of  my  youth,  the  blood  of 
my  early  manhood,  to  consecrate  the  soil  to  freedom  and  the  Union. 
'jThia  was  in  the  centre  of  the  South.  Now,  war  is  no  more  heard  on 
^ur  borders — the  mountains  speak  peace,  and  joy  is  in  all  our  valleys. 
The  warrior  is  careless — his  arms  lie  idle — he  can  now  point  to  them 
juid  speak  to  his  sons  of  his  valiant  deeds.  In  what  I  have  done,  if  I 
b»ve  contributed  my  mite  to  human  freedom^  I  will  let  history  toll^  and 
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•ay  to  wha^  extent  I  have  done  it ;  or,  if  I  have  failed  in  the  officeii  nt 
hnmanitjy  let  it  be  visited  upon  me.  With  mj  gallant  aBSOciateSy  I 
have  struck  manacles  from  the  limbs  of  a  captive  chieftain,  and  restored 
him,  with  his  vanquished  comrades,  to  their  nation  and  their  homes, 
without  ransom.  I  ask  no  recompense.  Was  not  all  this  done  for  the 
South  ?  And  am  I  to  be  questioned  of  having  a  Southern  heart,  when 
that  heart  is  large  enough,  I  trust,  to  embrace  the  whole  Union,  if  not 
the  whole  world  ? 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  offer  the 
prayers  of  the  righteous  that  my  petition  might  be  heard.     But  I  be 
seech  those  whose  piety  will  permit  them  reverentially  to  petition,  thai 
they  will  pray  for  this  Union,  and  ask  that  He  who  buildeth  up  and. 
pulleth  down  nations   will,  in  mercy,  preserve  and  unite  us.     For  a. 
nation  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.     I  wish,  if  this  Union  must- 
be  dissolved,  that  its  ruins  may  be  the  monument  of  my  grave  and. 
the  graves  of  my  family.     I  wish  no  epitaph  to  be  written  to  tell  tha^ 
I  survived  the  ruin  of  this  glorious  Union. 


Bjf  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the   United  Statem 

Senate,  March  7,  1850. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  to-day,  not  as  a  Massachusetts  man, 
nor  as  a  Northern  man,  but  as  an  American,  and  a  member  of  the* 
Senate  of  the  United  States.     It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  a  Senate  ot 
the  United  Stetes ;  a  body,  not  yet  moved  from  ite  propriety,  not  lost 
to  a  just  sense  of  its  own  dignity  and  ite  own  high  responsibilities,  and 
a  body  to  which  the  country  looks,  with  confidence,  for  wise,  moderate, 
patriotic,  and  healing  counsels.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  live  in 
the  midst  of  strong  agitetions,  and  are  surrounded  by  very  oonsiderablo 
dangers  to  our  institutions  and  government.     The  imprisoned  winds  are 
let  loose.     The  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  stormy  South,  all 
combine  to  throw  the  whole  ocean  into  commotion,  to  toss  its  billows  to 
the  skies,  and  disclose  its  profoundest  depths.     I  do  not  affect  to  regard 
myself,  Mr.  President,  as  holding,  or  as  fit  to  hold,  the  helm  in  thij 
combat  with  the  political  elemente ;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  1 
mean  to  perform  it  with  fidelity,  not  without  a  sense  of  surrounding 
dangers,  but  not  without  hope.     I  have  a  part  to  act,  not  for  my  own 
•ecurity  or  safety — for  I  am  looking  out  for  no  fragment  upon  which  to 
float  away  from  the  wreck,  if  wreck  there  must  be— but  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  the  preservation  of  all ;  and  there  is  that  which  will 
keep  mc  to  my  duty  during  this  struggle,  whether  the  sun  and  the  stars 
shall  appear,  or  shall  not  appear,  for  many  days.     I  speak  to-day  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union      *'Hear  me  for  my  cause."    I  speak,  to- 
day, out  of  a  solicitous  and  anxious  heart,  for  the  restoration  to  the 
country  of  that  quiet  and  harmony  which  make  the  blessines  of  thia 
Union  so  rich,  and  so  dear  to  us  all.     These  are  the  topics  that  J  pro- 
pose to  myself  to  discuss ;  these  are  the  motives,  and  the  sole  moliveai 
that  influeoee  me  in  the  wish  to  communicate  my  opinions  to  the  Senato 
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and  the  country ;  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing,  however  little,  for  the  pro 
motion  of  these  ends,  I  shall  have  accomplished  all  that  I  expect. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  heard,  from  every  mem- 
ber on  this  floor,  declaratioDs  of  opinion  that  this  Union  should  never 
be  dissolved,  than  the  declaration  of  opinion  that,  in  any  case,  under 
the  pressure  of  any  circumstances,  such  a  dissolution  was  possible.  I 
hear  with  pain,  and  anguish,  and  distress,  the  word  secession,  especially 
when  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  eminently  patriotic,  and 
known  to  the  country,  and  known  all  over  the  world,  for  their  political 
services.  Secession  I  Peaceable  secession  I  Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine 
are  never  destined  to  see  that  miracle.  The  dismemberment  of  this 
vast  country  without  convulsion  I  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  without  ruffling  the  surface  I  Who  is  so  foolish,  I  beg 
everybody's  pardon,  as  to  expect  to  see  any  such  thing  7  Sir,  he  who 
sees  these  States,  now  revolving  in  harmony  around  a  common  centre, 
and  expects  to  see  them  quit  their  places  and  fly  off  without  convulsion, 
may  look  the  next  hour  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  rush  from  their 
spheres,  and  jostle  against  each  other  in  the  realms  of  space,  without 
causing  the  crush  of  the  universe.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
peaceable  secession.  Peaceable  secession  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Is 
the  great  Constitution  under  which  we  live  here,  covering  this  whole 
country,  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted  away  by  secession,  as  the  snows  on 
the  mountain  melt  under  the  influence  of  a  vernal  sun?  disappear 
almoet  unobserved,  and  die  off?  No,  sir  I  No,  sir!  I  will  not  state 
what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  the  States ;  but,  sir,  I  see  it  as 
plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven — I  see  that  disruption  must  produce 
such  a  war  as  I  will  not  describe,  in  iU  two/old  character. 

Peaceable  secession ! — peaceable  secession  I  The  concurrent  agree- 
ment of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to  separate  !  A  volun- 
tary separation,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Why, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  What 
States  are  to  secede  ?  What  is  to  remain  American  ?  Wh;it  am  I  to 
be  ?  An  American  no  longer  ?  Where  is  the  flag  of  the  republic  to 
remain  ?  Where  is  the  eagle  still  to  tower  ?  or  is  he  to  cower  and 
shrink  and  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Why,  sir,  our  ancestors — uur  fathers 
and  our  grandfathers,  those  of  them  that  are  yet  living  among  us  with 
prolonged  lives,  would  rebuke  and  reproach  us;  and  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren  would  cry  out  shame  upon  us,  if  we,  of  this  genera- 
tion, should  dishonour  these  ensigns  of  the  power  of  the  government 
and  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  which  is  every  day  felt  among  us  with 
so  much  joy  and  gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  ?  What 
is  to  become  of  the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands  ? 
How  is  each  of  the  thirty  States  to  defend  itself?  I  know,  althuugk 
the  idea  has  not  been  stated  distinctly,  there  is  to  be  a  Southern  Con- 
rederacy.  I  do  not  mean,  when  I  allude  to  this  statement,  that  any  onu 
si^riousiv  contemplates  such  a  state  of  things.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
tha^  it  lb  true,  but  I  have  heard  it  suggested  elsewhere;  that  that  ide* 
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Das  Qijgiiiated  a  design  to  separate.  I  am  sorrj;  sir,  tbat  it  lias  ^fet 
been  thought  of,  talked  of,  or  dreamed  of,  in  the  wildest  flights  of  hu- 
man imagination.  But  the  idea  must  be  of  a  separation,  including  ttic 
slave  States  upon  one  side,  and  the  free  States  on  the  other.  Sir,  thci-e 
is  not — I  may  express  myself  too  strongly,  perhaps,  but  some  thingi», 
some  moral  things,  are  almost  as  impossible  as  other  natural  or  physical 
things ;  and  I  hold  the  idea  of  a  separation  of  these  States,  those  that 
are  free  to  furm  one  government  and  those  that  are  slaveholding  to  form 
another,  as  a  moral  impossibility.  We  could  not  separate  the  States  by 
any  such  line,  if  we  were  to  draw  it.  We  could  not  sit  down  here,  to- 
day, and  draw  a  line  of  separation  that  would  satisfy  any  five  men  in 
the  country.  There  are  natural  causes  that  would  keep  and  tie  us  to- 
gether, and  there  are  social  and  domestic  relations  which  we  could  not 
break  if  we  would,  and  which  we  should  not  if  we  could.  Sir,  nobodj 
can  look  over  the  face  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment,  nobody 
can  see  where  its  population  is  the  most  dense  and  growing,  without 
being  ready  to  admit,  and  compelled  to  admit,  that  ere  long  America 
will  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Well,  now,  sir,  I  beg  to  inquire  what  the  wildest  enthusiast  has  to  say 
on  the  possibility  of  cutting  off  that  river  and  leaving  free  States  at  its 
source,  and  its  branches,  and  slave  States  down  near  its  mouth  ?  Pray, 
sir,  pray,  sir,  let  me  say  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  these  things 
are  worthy  of  their  pondering  and  of  their  consideration.  Here,  sir, 
are  five  millions  of  freemen  in  the  free  States  north  of  the  river  Ohio : 
can  anybody  suppose  that  this  population  can  be  severed  by  a  line  that 
divides  them  from  the  territory  of  a  foreign  and  an  alien  government, 
down  somewhere,  the  Lord  knows  where,  upon  the  lower  banks  of  the 
j\Iissisi)ippi  ?  What  would  become  of  Missouri  ?  Will  she  join  the  ar- 
rondisscment  of  the  slave  States  ?  Shall  the  man  from  the  Yellow  Stone 
and  the  Platte  be  connected,  in  the  new  republic,  with  the  man  who 
lives  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cape  of  Florida  ?  Sir,  I  am 
ashamed  to  pursue  this  line  of  remark.  I  dislike  it,  I  have  an  utter 
disgust  for  it.  I  would  rather  hear  of  natural  blasts  and  mildews,  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  than  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  secession.  To 
break  up !  to  break  up  this  great  government,  to  dismember  this  great 
country,  to  astonish  Europe  with  an  act  of  folly  such  as  Europe  for  two 
centuries  has  never  beheld  in  any  government!  No,  sir;  no,  sir! 
There  will  be  no  secession.  Gentlemen  are  not  serious  when  they  talk 
of  secession. 

Sir,  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  Convention  held  at  Nashville.  I  am 
bound  to  believe  that  if  worthy  gentlemen  meet  at  Nashville  in  conven- 
tion, their  object  will  be  to  adopt  counsels  conciliatory,  to  advise  the 
South  to  forbearance  and  moderation,  and  to  advise  the  North  to  for- 
bearanee  and  moderation }  and  to  inculcate  principles  of  brotherly  lovt? 
and  affection,  and  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country  as  it 
now  is.  I  believe,  if  the  Convention  meet  at  all,  it  will  be  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  for  certainly,  if  they  meet  for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the  Union, 
they  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  in  their  selection  of  a  pla^  t 
remember,  sir,  that  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and 
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EogUvid,  at  the  puMe  of  Amiens,  a  stern  old  Englishman  and  iLi  orator, 
who  disliked  the  terms  of  the  peace  as  ignominious  to  England,  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  King  William  could  know  the  terms 
af  that  treaty,  he  would  turn  in  his  coffin.  Let  me  commend  this  saying 
of  Mr.  Windham,  in  all  its  emphasis  and  all  its  force,  to  any  persons 
who  shall  meet  at  NashTille  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Union,  over  the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson.' 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  draw  these  observations  to  a  close.  I 
bave  spoken  freely,  and  I  meant  to  do  so.  I  have  sought  to  make  no 
iisplay ;  I  have  sought  to  enliven  the  occasion  by  no  animated  discus- 
lioD,  nor  have  I  attempted  any  train  of  elaborate  argument.  I  have 
prished  only  to  speak  my  sentiments,  fully  and  at  large,  being  desirous 
)DCC,  and  for  all,  to  let  the  Senate  know,  and  to  let  the  country  know, 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  entertain  on  all  these  subjects. 
These  opinions  are  not  likely  to  be  suddenly  changed.  If  there  be  any 
future  service  that  I  can  render  to  the  country,  consistently  with  these 
sentiments  and  opinions,  I  shall  cheerfully  render  it.  If  there  be  not, 
[  shall  still  be  glad  to  have,  had  an  opportunity  to  disburden  my  con- 
science, from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  to  make  known  every  political 
sentiment  that  therein  exists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibility  or 
utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darkness, 
instead  of  groping  with  those  ideas,  so  full  of  all  that  is  horrid  or  hor- 
rible, let  us  come  out  into  the  light  of  day;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
of  liiborty  and  Union;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes  which  belong  to  us;; 
let  us  devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  consi- 
deration and  our  action ;  let  us  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  magnitude 
and  the  importance  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us;  let  our  compre- 
hension be  as  broad  as  the  country  for  which  we  act,  our  aspirations  as 
bigh  as  its  certain  destiny ;  let  us  not  be  pigmies  in  a  case  that  calls 
for  men.     Never  did  there  devolve  on  any  generation  of  men  higher 
trusts  than  now  devolve  upon  us,  for  the  preservation  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  harmony  and  peace  of  all  who  are  destined  to  live  under  it. 
Xet  us  make  our  generation  one  of  the  strongest,  and  the  brightest  link 
iu  that  golden  chain,  which  is  destined,  I  fondly  believe,  to  grapple  the 
people  of  all  the  States  to  this  Constitution,  for  ages  to  come.     It  is  a 
great,  popular,  constitutional  government,  guarded  by  law  and  by  judi- 
cature, and  defended  by  the  whole  affections  of  the  people.     No  mo- 
narehical  throne  presses  these  States  together ;  no  iron  chain  of  despotic 
power  encircles  them ;  they  live  and  stand  upon  a  government  popular 
in  its  form,  representative  in  its  character,  founded  upon  principles  of 
Quality,  and  calculated,  we  hope,  to  last  for  ever.     In  all  its  history,  it 
oas  booL  benefieent ;  it  has  trodden  down  no  man's  liberty;  it  has  crush- 
^  nu  State.     Its  daily  respiration  is  liberty  and  patriotism;  its  yet 
>outhful  veins  are  full  of  enterprise,  courage,  and  honourable  love  of 
glory  and  renown.    Large  before,  the  country  has  now,  by  recent  events, 
become  vastly  larger.     This  republic  now  extends,  with  a  vast  breadth, 
*c^8s  the  whole  continent.     The  two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash  th<i 
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one  and  the  other  shore.     We  realize,  on  a  mighty  scale,  the  be»utifii] 
description  of  the  ornamental  edging  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles — 

Now  the  bro»d  shield  complete,  the  artist  crown'd 
With  his  last  band,  and  ponied  the  ocean  round ; 
In  liying  silver  seem'd  the  waves  to  roll, 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole. 


JE^  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Jul^  17, 1850. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  grateful  refleoUon 
that,  howeyer  short  and  transient  may  be  the  lives  of  individuals,  states 
nay  be  permanent.  The  great  corporations  that  embrace  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  protect  their  liberties,  and  secure  their  happiness,  m»j 
have  something  of  perpetuity,  and,  as  I  might  say,  of  immorUditj.  For 
my  part,  sir,  I  gratify  myself  by  contemplating  what  in  the  future  will 
be  the  condition  of  that  generous  State  which  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  keep  me  in  the  councils  of  the  country  for  so  many  years.  I  see 
nothing  about  her  in  prospect,  less  than  that  which  encircles  her  now. 
I  feel  that  when  I,  and  all  those  that  now  hear  me,  shall  have  gone  to 
eur  last  home,  and  afterwards,  when  mould  may  have  gathered  upon  our 
memories,  as  it  will  have  done  upon  our  tombs,  that  State,  so  early  to 
take  her  part  in  the  great  contest  of  the  Revolution,  will  stand,  as  she 
has  and  does  now  stand,  like  that  column  which,  near  her  capitol,  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution,  firm, 
erect,  and  immovable.  I  believe,  sir,  that  if  commotion  shall  shake  the 
country,  there  will  be  one  rock  for  ever,  as  solid  as  the  granite  of  her  hills, 
for  the  Union  to  repose  upon.  I  believe  that  if  disasters  arise,  brinfl;ing 
clouds  which  shall  obscure  the  ensign  now  over  her,  and  over  us,  there 
will  be  one  star  that  will  but  burn  the  brighter  amid  the  darkness  of 
that  night;  and  I  believe  that,  if  in' the  remotest  ages — I  trust  they 
will  be  infinitely  remote — an  occasion  shall  occur  when  the  sternest 
duties  of  patriotism  are  demanded  and  to  be  performed,  Massachusetts 
will  imit'ite  her  own  example ;  and  that,  as  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
volution, she  was  the  first  to  offer  the  outpouring  of  all  her  blood  and  all 
her  treasure  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  so  .she  will  be  hereafter  ready, 
when  the  emergency  arises,  to  repeat  and  renew  that  offer,  with  a  thousand 
times  as  many  warm  hearts,  and  a  thousand  times  as  many  strong  hands. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  to  return  at  last  to  the  principal  and  im- 
portant question  before  us :  What  are  we  to  do  ?  How  are  we  to  bring 
this  emergent  and  pressing  question  to  an  issue  and  an  end  ?  Here  have 
we  been  seven  and  a  half  months,  disputing  about  points  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  of  no  practical  importance  to  one  or  the  other  part  of  the 
country.  Are  we  to  dwell  for  ever  upon  a  single  topic,  a  single  idea? 
Are  we  to  forget  all  the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  instituted, 
«nd  continue  everlastingly  to  dispute  about  that  which  is  of  no  essential 
eonsequence?  I  think,  sir,  the  country  calls  upon  us  loudly  and  impera- 
^vely  to  settle  this  question.  I  think  that  the  whole  world  is  looking  to 
fee  whether  this  great  popular  government  can  gut  through  such  a  crisu 
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We  are  the  observed  of  all  obserrera.  tt  is  not  to  be  disputed  or  doabted| 
that  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  upon  us.  We  have  stood  through 
many  trials.  Can  we  stand  through  this,  which  takes  so  much  the  cha 
racter  of  a  sectional  controversy  ?  Can  we  stand  that  ?  There  is  no 
inquiring  man  in  all  Europe  who  does  not  ask  himself  that  question  every 
day,  when  he  reads  the  intelligence  of  the  morning.  Can  this  country, 
with  one  set  of  interests  at  the  South,  and  another  set  of  interests  at  ihe 
North,  these  interests  supposed,  but  falsely  supposed,  to  be  at  variance,  can 
this  people  see,  what  is  so  evident  to  the  whole  world  besides,  that  this 
Union  is  their  main  hope  and  greatest  benefit,  and  that  their  interests 
are  entirely  compatible  ?  Can  they  see,  and  will  they  feel,  that  their 
prosperity,  their  respectability  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  their 
happiness  at  home,  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  Union  and 
their  Constitution  7  That  is  the  question.  I  agree  that  local  divisions 
are  iqpt  to  overturn  the  understandings  of  men,  and  to  excite  a  belligerent 
feeling  between  section  and  section.  It  is  natural,  in  times  of  irritation, 
for  one  part  of  the  country  to  say.  If  you  do  that,  I  will  do  this,  and  so 
gtt  up  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  defiance.  Then  comes  belligerent  legis- 
lation, and  then  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  question  is,  whether  we  have 
the  true  patriotism,  the  Americanism,  necessary  to  carry  us  through  such 
a  trial.  The  whole  world  is  looking  towards  us  with  extreme  anxiety. 
For  myself,  I  propose,  sir,  to  abide  by  the  principles  and  the  purposes 
which  I  have  avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  all  who  stand 
by  it.  I  shall  do  justice  to  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  in  all  I  say,  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  in  all 
I  do.  I  mean  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution.  I  need  no  other  plat- 
form. I  shall  know  but  one  country.  The  ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my 
country's,  my  Ood's,  and  truth's.  I  was  born  an  American ;  I  live  an 
American ;  I  shall  die  an  American ;  and  I  intend  to  perform  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career.  I  mean 
to  do  this,  with  absolute  disregard  of  personal  consequences.  What  are 
personal  consequences?  What  is  the  individual  man,  with  all  the  good 
or  evil  that  may  betide  him,  in  comparison  with  the  good  or  evil  which 
may  befall  a  great  country  in  a  crisis  like  this,  and  in  the  midst  of  great 
transactions  which  concern  that  country's  fate  ?  Let  the  consequence 
be  what  they  will,  I  am  careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too  much,  and  no 
man  can  fall  too  soon,  if  he  suffer,  or  if  he  fall,  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
and  constitution  of  his  country. 


Bjf  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia^  in  ihe  United  States  Senate, 

March  25,  1850. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  unwelcome  topic.  I  have  been  hurried  into 
it  by  the  announcement  of  doctrines  so  contrary  to  all  that  I  learned 
in  youth,  to  all  the  opinions  of  my  manhood,  and  so  contrary  to  the  6*.*n- 
tliicntB  which  I  would  transmit  to  those  who  shall  come  after  me,  tha; 
1  could  not  forbear  seizing  this  occasion  to  protest  against  them.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  two  classes  of  the  friends  of  Union — the  one  wht» 
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Bce  dangers  which  threaten  it,  and  give  warning  of  thair  existence  thai 
thcj  maj  be  averted — and  another  who  will  acknowledge  the  existenoo 
of  no  danger  capable  of  destroying  the  Union,  and  thus  lull  those  wbc 
conduct  the  government  into  a  false,  and,  it  may  be,  a  fatal  security. 
It  will  be  for  posterity  to  determine  who  were  the  best  friends  of  tbo 
Union.  I  will  preserve,  if  I  can,  the  public  peace  and  the  union  of  the 
States ;  but  higher  than  the  public  peace,  higher  than  the  Union  even, 
I  prize  the  indispensable  rights  and  liberties  of  my  native  State.  Short 
of  these  last,  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  save  the  former.  I  am  t 
friend  of  peace — my  heart  is  naturally  averse  to  strife.  There  is  no  one 
who  contemplates  with  more  satisfaction  than  I  do  the  spectacle  of 
peace — peace  which  reigns  in  sunshine,  almost  unbroken  by  a  shadow, 
throughout  the  boundaries  of  this  mighty  confederacy.  But  when  I  see 
so  little  appreciation  of  the  true  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
us,  I  car«ot  but  feel  anxious  and  apprehensive.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  alarm,  but  it  is  my  dutj  to  warn  those  with  whom  I  am  counselling, 
that  there  is  danger ;  and  although  I  hope  for  a  safe  exit,  I  do  not  veiy 
well  sec  my  way  out  of  it. 

This,  sir,  is  a  question  which  I  take  no  pleasure  in  agitating — I  would 
avoid  it,  if  I  could  do  so  consistently  with  duty.  I  never  speak  upon  it, 
if  I  can  help  it;  but  avoid  it  I  cannot — it  meets  me  wherever  I  go:  in 
whatever  business  I  undertake,  it  presents  itself  as  the  subject  that  will 
be  uppermost.  It  is  like  the  plague  of  darkness  that  rested  on  the  land 
of  Egypt.  It  pervades  the  world  without — it  fills  the  home  within.  It 
veils  the  political  horizon  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ;  it  obscures 
the  cheerful  light  of  the  domestic  fire ;  it  darkens  faces  which  have  never 
known  before  the  shadow  of  an  abiding  sorrow ;  and  if  it  does  not  fill 
the  American  mind  with  apprehension,  it  disturbs  and  distracts  it  It  if 
the  word  on  every  lip,  and  the  thought  in  every  mind.  I  see  notbins 
better  to  do  than  to  discuss  the  question  fully.  It  is  here — let  us  deu 
with  it  at  once.  Let  us  see  in  what  respects  we  can  agree,  in  what  we 
cannot  concur;  and  if,  unhappily,  we  cannot  adjust  the  controversy  our- 
selves, then  we  must  make  up  the  issue,  argue  it  fully,  and  present  it 
fairly,  and  as  calmly  as  we  can,  to  the  American  people.  I  shall  await 
their  verdict  with  much  of  hope,  if  not  with  entire  confidence.  The 
question  will  go  then  to  every  fireside ;  it  will  be  discussed  by  every  head 
of  a  household  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  political  interest  to  the  family; 
and  the  verdict  which  will  then  be  rendered  will  be  more  momentous  in  its 
consequences  to  mankind,  than  any  which  a  people  has  ever  pronounced. 
Should  it  be  just  and  temperate — should  it  be  of  a  character  to  settle 
all  differences  and  compose  strife — I,  and  all  who  witness  it,  will  feel 
that  the  problem  of  man's  capacity  for  self-government  has  been  fully 
solved  by  the  American  mind,  and,  what  is  better,  the  American  heart-* 
a  mind  which  lias  proved  itself  capable  of  pursuing  truth,  and  a  heart 
which  has  shown  that  it  was  animated  by  feelings  of  justice  and  the 
kindly  emotions  of  fraternal  affection. 

Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  he  will  not  pause 
to  consider  upon  what  fragment  of  the  wreck  he  is  to  float  uwaj.  Sir, 
I  wish  he  may  always  have  the  whole  ship  to  sustain  him,  and  that  the 
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iitatel  J  fanlly  with  wbieb  he  is  so  identified  in  fame,  may  neither  dissolye 
into  fragments  nor  float  away  in  parcels.     And  yet,  sir,  I  feel  moro 
anxious,  moro  apprehensive  for  its  safety,  than  ho  seems  to  do,  because, 
perhaps,  I  am  in  a  situation  more  exposed  to  danger.     Bnt  he  shonld 
recollect  that  things  have  changed,  and  arc  changing,  since  the  crew  first 
were  shipped.     We  have  lost  sight  of  the  old  landmark.     If  there  be  a 
voice  to  command,  we  hear  it  not — a  hand  to  steer,  we  see  it  not.    Dis- 
trust and  suspicion  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  generous  confidenee 
which  used  to  animate  the  crew;  a  portion  of  them  have  been  told  that 
they  were  to  have  no  common  interest  in  the  voyage — to  share  in  nothing 
but  its  labours,  its  perils,  and  difficulties;  and  this,  too,  when  the  night 
ftod  the  storm  are  gathering  around,  and  an  unknown  sea  is  before  us. 
Is  there  no  danger  of  driving  them  to  despair  ?     What  if  they  should 
refuse  to  touch  a  rope,  to  hand  a  yard,  to  furl  a  sail  ?  Will  you  threaten 
them  with  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  mutiny  act  ?   What  if  you  do— 
if  you  should  apply  force — ^if  you  should  overwhelm  and  master  them  ? 
How  long  afterward  before  the  winds  and  the  waves  would  master  you  ? 
No,  sir ;  it  is  not  thus  that  the  ship  is  to  be  saved.    With  united  hearts, 
with  united  hands,  with  united  counsels,  we  can  and  ought  to  save  the 
ship,  the  crew,  and  every  hope  and  promise  with  which  it  is  freighted. 
We  may  save  mankind,  whose  gaze  is  upon  us,  the  pain  of  beholding 
the  spectacle  of  so  vast  a  wreck,  upon  each  fragment  of  which  some 
portion  of  the  crew  would  indeed  float  away,  but  each  upon  its  separate 
coarse,  and  to  a  destiuy  all  unknown. 

We  can  and  ought  to  settle  this  contest  upon  the  principles  of  justice 
wd  of  the  Constitution — not,  sir,  by  any  halfway  compromise,  which 
would  cover  up  and  conceal  the  difficulty,  without  removing  it.  Such 
I^tchwork  would  be  illusory,  and  invite  false  hopes,  whose  disappoint- 
loent  would  increase  the  bitterness  of  the  dispute  when  it  was  again  re« 
oewed.  The  one  party  or  the  other  might  find  some  supposed  ground 
for  charges  of  bad  faith,  and  thus  new  elements  of  strife  might  <<  em- 
broil the  fray.''  On  the  contrary,  a  just  settlement  is  a  long  settlement ; 
it  is  good  to-day,  and  as  good  to-morrow,  or  a  hundred  years  hence, 
bit  too  much,  then,  Mr.  President,  for  the  South  to  ask,  that  this  go- 
yernment  should  not  be  converted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  into  an 
iQstroDient  of  warfare  on  her  peace  and  her  property  ?  Is  it  too  much 
for  her  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  take  her  seat  at  the  board  of  family 
council,  without  being  received  with  taunts,  insults,  and  denunciation  ? 
bit  extravagant  in  her  to  expect  that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
•nserted  for  her  protection,  and  because  it  was  the  condition  upon  which 
^one  the  Union  could  be  formed,  should  be  executed,  not  according  to 
their  letter  merely,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  And  last,  but  not  least, 
does  she  seek  more  than  the  Constitution  guaranties,  when  she  asks  that 
the  property,  of  every  description,  of  each  and  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  protected  by  the  General  Government,  where- 
^▼er  its  jurisdiction  is  paramount,  and  its  flag  floats  as  the  sole  emblem 
of  human  authority  ?  Can  this  last  be  refused,  except  by  a  denial  of 
the  right  of  property  ?  Now,  sir,  what  is  there  in  all  this  to  offend  the 
tell^ttled  opinions,  ^r  even  the  plausible  prejudices,  of  any  large  pot- 
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tion  of  our  fellow-citizens?     We  do  not  ask  them  to  Establish  a  new 
Btate  of  thiDgs,  or  to  create  any  thing  which  did  not  exist  before ;  but 
to  recognise  facts  and  to  acknowledge  obligations  created,  not  by  oar« 
selves,  but  by  our  fathers,  when  they  formed  this  Union,  to  which  w« 
are  all  attached.    We  ask  for  peace  and  justice :  is  this  too  much  for  one 
man — for  one  brother — to  expect  of  another  ?    Can  the  Southern  States 
exist  as  the  confederated  equaU  of  the  Northern  with  less  than  this  ?  Mr. 
President,  I  am  deeply  anxious  to  settle  the  exciting  questions  peaceably 
and  harmoniously,  not  only  now,  but  for  ever,  if  any  satisfactory  settle- 
ment could  be  made  so  permanent.     For  this  purpose,  I  am  willing  to 
sacrifice  feeling,  pride  of  opinion — if  I  have  it-^interests  even,  if  not  of 
too  important  a  character — any  thing,  in  short,  which  I  can  do  consist- 
ently with  the  honour  and  safety  of  my  constituents.     Bat  there  is  one 
thing  I  never  will  do  :  I  will  not  sacrifice  those  rights  which  areneoessaiy 
to  protect  the  liberties  of  myinative  State,  be  the  consequences  of  thit 
refusal  what  they  may.     But,  sir,  I  exhaust  myself,  and  weary  tha 
Senate.     I  will  pursue  the  subject  no  farther. 


By  Hon.  D.  S.  Kaufman,  of  Texas,  in  the  Hovae  of  Rq^resentaHvOj 

June  10,  1850. 

I  appeal  to  you,  then,  my  fellow-members,  to  step  forward  and  dis- 
charge feJirlessly  your  duty  to  your  country.  Not  only  are  the  people 
of  the  United  States  anxiously  awaiting  our  action  here,  but  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  looking  on  with  the  deepest  and  most  intense  interest. 
Not  only  does  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  from  her  elevated  place  over  your 
speaker's  chair,  silently  point  to  us,  with  scroll  in  hand,  and  solemnly 
warn  us  into  the  path  of  duty ;  but  over  the  main  entrance  to  this  hali 
we  see  represented  Clio,  the  Muse  of  History,  with  pen  in  hand,  mountel 
upon  the  chariot  of  Time,  taking  note  of  the  events  which  daily  tran- 
spire here.  She  seems  to  be  averting  her  face  from  the  page  of  the 
present !  Oh,  may  it  not  be  ominous  of  events,  unworthy  of  record^ 
about  to  transpire  in  this  sacred  hall  of  freedom  !  But  may  our  action 
be  such  that  she  will  be  enabled,  out  of  the  events  of  this  session,  to 
fill  the  brightest  page  of  human  history — that  which  records  the  triumph 
of  a  free  people  over  themselves,  their  passions,  and  their  prejudices. 
How  solemn  and  impressive  the  lesson  intended  to  be  taught  us  by  this 
instructive  and  admonitory  symbol !  Our  acts  and  conduct  here  will 
not  pass  unnoticed.  They  will  be  transmitted  to  distant  generations ; 
and  ages  after  we  have  passed  to  ^Uhe  house  prepared  for  all  living,^ 
will  our  memories  be  blessed  or  cursed  in  proportion  as  our  acts  have 
blessed  or  cursed  our  country.  May  Heaven  enlighten  our  judgments, 
purify  our  motives,  and  "deliver  us  from  evil;"  and  may  each  one  of 
us  so  act  as  to  transmit  to  his  children,  and  to  posterity,  the  rich  legacy 
of  b  pure  and  a  painoi  name  ! 
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Bjf  Hon.  James  McDowell,  of  Virginia ,  in  the  House  of  ReprevmtativeA. 

It  18  said,  sir,  that,  at  some  dark  hour  of  our  revolutionary  con  teat, 
when  arm  J  after  army  had  been  lost ;  when,  dispirited,  beaten,  wretched, 
the  heart  of  the  boldest  and  faithfulest  died  within  them,  and  all,  for 
an  instant,  seemed  conquered,  except  the  unconquerable  soul  of  our 
father-chief,  it  is  said,  that  at  that  moment,  rising  above  all  the  auguries 
around  him,  and  buoyed  up  by  the  inspiration  of  his  immortal  work  for 
all  the  trials  it  could  bring,  he  roused  anew  the  sunken  spirits  of  his 
associates  by  this  confident  and  daring  declaration  : — "  Strip  me  (said 
be)  of  the  dejected  and  suffering  remnant  of  my  army — take  from  me 
all  that  I  hav6  left — ^leave  but  a  banner,  give  me  but  the  means  to  plant 
it  upon  the  mountains  of  West  Augusta,  and  I  will  yet  draw  arouud 
me  the  men  who  will  lift  up  their  bleeding  country  from  the  dust,  and 
set  her  free/^  Give  to  me,  who  am  a  son  and  representative  here  of 
that  West  Augusta,  give  to  me,  as  a  banner,  the  propitious  measure  I 
have  endeavoured  to  support,  help  me  to  plant  it  upon  this  mountain- 
top  of  our  national  power,  and  the  land  of  Washington,  undivided  and 
uibroken^  will  be  our  land,  and  the  land  of  our  children's  children,  for 
ever.  So  help  me  to  do  this  at  this  hour,  and  generations  hence,  some 
future  representative  of  the  South,  standing  where  I  stand,  in  this  same 
honoured  hall,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  legitimate  successors,  will  bless 
and  praise  and  thank  Glod,  that  he  too  can  say  of  them,  as  I  of  you, 
and  of  all  around  me.  These,  these,  are  my  brethren,  and  this,  this,  oh  ! 
this  too,  is  my  country  I 


By  Hon.  J.  H.  Savage,  of  Tennessee,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Sir,  I  trust  I  am  not  more  fearful  than  other  men.     If  danger  comeS) 
I  expect  to  be  as  ready  to  meet  it  as  I  am  cow  anxious  to  avoid  it.     I 

Cy  to  Ood  that  I  may  never  again  witness  the  wild  work  of  human 
Iniction,  called  '^  glorious  war.''     I  hope  that  eternal  peace  may  bless 
the  world.     With  me, 

The  drying  ap  a  single  tear  hath  more 

Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 


Bat  for  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  I  should 
We  thought  it  no  part  of  my  duty  to  allude  to  the  great  question  of 
■livery,  now  agitating  this  country  from  centre  to  circumference,  and 
threatening  a  destiny  so  dark  and  disastrous.  Sir,  I  have  read  some* 
vhere  of  a  fabled  magnet,  far  in  the  deep  blue  sea,  whose  fatal  influence 
^thdrew  the  nails  from  every  vessel  that  came  within  its  sphere,  leaving 
the  proud  ship  and  its  prouder  masters  an  inglorious  wreclr  amid  the 
K>litade8  of  the  ocean.  Who  cannot  see  that  while  this  question  is  un- 
Kttled,  each  hour  will  be  extracted  those  fastenings  that  bind   this 

6(^008  colifederaoy  together,  until  our  proud  ship  is  left  a  shattered, 
^ken,  disunited  thing,  tc  sink  beneath  the  surge  of  time,  ai  otkeza 
»2 
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that  have  gone  before,  with  no  voice  to  record  our  memorji  but  thai 
which  proclaims  our  folly? 

*  41  4c  *  3q(;  X  yff^^i  1)0  such  issue.  I  love  the  people  of  tht 
N^nrfh.  I  have  always  felt  that  I  would  peril  all  that  is  dear  to  raj 
Dative  State  to  protect  from  lawless  violence  Massachusetts'  humblest 
citizen  or  most  barren  rock.  Those  of  them  who  know  me,  know  that 
I  do.  I  have  never  imagined,  nor  can  I  now  imagine,  how  I  could  lire 
out  of  the  Union.  I  have  ever  hoped  that  our  ship  of  state,  self-poised 
upon  the  billows,  would  gather  the  tempests  in  her  sails,  and  fly  with 
lightning  speed  to  the  haven  of  transcendent  national  glorv,  amid  the 
plaudits  of  an  admiring  world.  And  for  this,  I  shall  still  be  ready  to 
make  every  sacrifice,  except  my  honour  and  my  right  to  be  /ree  and 
equal  on  every  foot  of  land  beneath  the  ''  stars  and  stripes." 


Bj/  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Baltimore, 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  I  feel  at  liberty  to  express  mj- 
self  fully — I  allude  to  the  Union  of  the  Slates.     This  question  is,  in  my 
view,  paramount  to  every  other.     There  is  none  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  it.     Under  all  circumstances,  in  any 
and  every  event,  I  shall  labour  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  Union.    Let 
the  storm  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it, 
and  to  stand  by  our  glorious  confederacy.     [Here  Mr.  Clay  arose  to  his 
fiill  height,  and  became  exceedingly  animated,  while  his  eye  flashed 
with  fire,  and  communicating  his  enthusiasm   to  the  entire  audience^ 
they  were  deeply  moved,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  deafening 
applause.]     Mr.  Clay  continued, — I  look  upon  the  dissolution  of  th« 
Union  as  productive  of  every  evil  that  could  possibly  befall  us  as  a  people- 
Should  so  awful  an  event  take  place,  even  those  who  dare  to  meditate  ift 
would  reap  no  possible  good,  but  would  share  the  general  ruin.     In  tba< 
sad  event,  our  country  would  need  no  historian.     The  history  of  Greece 
and  of  other  ancient  republics  would  be  her  history.     Entangling  fo* 
reign  alliances  and  internal  commotions  of  every  character  would  speedily 
follow.     Some  daring  military  chieftain  would  arise,  and  play,  onc0 
more,  the  part  of  a  Philip  or  an  Alexander.     We  should  be  involved  ic* 
wars,  wars,  wars — wars  most  bloody,  unrelenting,  and  devastating,  would 
be  entailed  upon  us.     But  I  trust  in  God,  gentlemen,  that  such  a  tim^ 
may  never  arrive,  and  I  assure  you  that  my  untiring  eflforts  shall  be 
directed  against  it. 


Bjf  Hon  William  H.  Stewart,  in  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  oj 
,  the  State  of  Texas, 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  disunion,  though  it  should  b« 
that  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  South.  I  am  opposed  to  lookio£ 
forward  and  anticipating  such  an  events  The  time  for  separation  has  Q^^ 
Xet  come,  and  I  hope  never  will ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  ^ach  dcK'' 
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nnes  somewhat  ev]DC3  a  want  of  true  patriotism.  When  I  look  at  the 
idveut  of  a  dissolution,  when  I  ponder  well  the  bitt«r  consequences,  and, 
n  the  future,  gaze  upon  the  shattered  fragments  of  this  mighty  nation,  1 
!eel  like  shedding  tears.  When  that  sad  event  comes,  I  should  desire 
:o  hide  myself  in  some  secluded  cave,  in  the  lonely  mountain  side 
vhere  I  could  not  witness  my  country's  desolation  or  get  rumour  of  her 
distracted  state  of  commotion,  civil  wars,  ruin,  destruction,  and  final 
annihilation.  *None  can  imagine  fully  the  wretched  consequences.  It 
Meros  to  me  that  universal  night  would  envelop  the  earth  and  liberty 
be  buried  amidst  the  wreck.  The  South  could  derive  no  benefit  from  it; 
the  North  nothing;  bats  would  cluster  about  our  untenanted  dwellings, 
owls  hoot  over  our  deserted  villages,  and  wolves  resume  their  hideous 
yells  in  our  vacated  farm-yards. 

Gentlemen  talk  of  the  glorious  march  oT  our  country,  and  all  feel 
DToud  of  her  pre-eminent  position  among  the  nations  of  the   earth. 
Why,  then,  shall  we  abandon  the  Union,  under  which  we  have  attained 
this  power  and  greatness,  and  national  superiority?     Abandon  it  for 
what?     For  an  experiment  ?     Was  not  the  experiment  sufficiently  tried 
hy  our  forefathers  in  the  old  confederation  ?     Were  they  not  driven  by 
imperious  necessity  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  which  now 
governs  the  American  people  ?     If  the  Union  be  dissolved,  we  shall  not 
find  ourselves  in  any  better  situation  than  they  were  in.     And  what,  sir, 
•re  we  taught  by  the  history  of  those  times?     The  old  confederation 
wholly  failed  to  secure  the  ends  its  founders  had  in  view.     Has  each 
Sute  the  elements  or  the  power  essential  to  a  separate  nationality  ?     We 
should  make  ourselves  the  laughing-stock  of  the  advocates  of  monarchical 
government;  we  would  soon  become  disaffected  among  ourselves;  cinl 
War  would  ensue  between  the  several  States,  and  all  would  be  over- 
whelmed in  one  total,  common  ruin. 

I  think  we  should  strangle  this  feeling  of  disunion  in  its  birth,  and 
We  should  not  pass  any  resolution  that  has  a  squinting  that  way — let 
<u  wait  till  the  proper  time  shall  come ;  and  I  trust  in  God  it  may  never 
^me.  I  for  one  cannot  subscribe  to  any  doctrine  or  action  that  has  a 
tendency  to  hurry  on  a  crisis  which  I  so  deeply  deplore.  Instead  of 
fanning  the  flame  of  discontent,  I  am  for  pouriug  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters. 


%  Hon.  Joshua  F.  Johnson,  in  the  Ufmse  of  Reprewntailvv*  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  on  the  Santa  Fe  question. 

Sir,  nothing  less  than  an  imperious  necessity  shall  ever  force  me  tc 
^'^te  for  desperate  measures.  It  shall  be  the  last  resort,  when  every 
j^ns  of  reconciliation  have  been  exhausted,  and  every  hope  of  an 
honourable  compromise  is  lost. 

The  situation  of  my  State,  her  interest  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union, 
demand  it.  Sir,  Texas  is  just  now  relieving  herself  of  the  many  diffi- 
cnlties  and  embarrassments  that  have  so  long  oppressed  and  cramped  the 
energies  of  her  people.     For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  oenturj^  hIio  hii 
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been  exposed  to  all  the  dangers,  endured  all  the  privations,  and  submit- 
ted to  all  the  inconveniences  incident  to  frontier  life. 

As  a  pioneer  of  the  wilderness,  her  life  has  been  one  of  self-sacrifice, 
long-suffering  and  peculiar  hardships.  She  has  had  not  only  to  subdue 
the  wilderness,  but  tame  the  savage  and  beat  back  the  Mexican.  It  is 
the  proud  boast  of  the  Texan,  that  his  Stat^  only,  of  all  the  States, 
unaided  and  alone,  achieved  her  independence.  During  her  short  life, 
Texas  has  suffered  more  than  every  State  in  the  Union  together  has,  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  Then  sir,  will  you,  just  as  Texas  is  emerging  from 
her  past  difficulties  and  entering  upon  a  happy  and  prosperous  career, 
in  full  view  of  that  bright  and  glorious  destiny  that  so  surely  awaits  her, 
with  a  fully  but  little  short  of  madness,  blast  and  destroy  for  ever  all 
the  long-cherished  hopes  of  years  of  patient  toil  and  long-suffering? 
Such  in  all  human  probability  will  be  the  effect  of  the  .passage  of  this 
bill.  Gentlemen  may  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  themselves 
that  this  is  a  dark  picture  drawn  by  an  over-heated  imagination.  Bat, 
sir,  I  tell  you  now,  that  though  you  have  the  power  to  raise  the  storm 
and  lash  the  political  tempest  into  fury,  it  will  not  be  still  at  your  bid- 
ding :  a  greater  power  than  yours,  and  I  fear  than  upon  this  earth,  must 
hush  the  convulsed  elements  to  repose. 

Sir,  if  an  armed  force  of  Texans  ever  reach  the  territory  of  Santa 
Fe,  nothing  but  divine  interposition  can  prevent  the  collision  so  much 
to  be  deplored.  Texans  will  fight:  place  but  shame  and  disgrace  in 
their  rear,  and  they  can  see  no  danger  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Brags's 
flying  artillery  will  have  no  terrors  for  them ;  and,  sir,  I  tell  you,^e 
bitter  taunts,  the  ill-timed  jibes,  and  insolent  criminations  of  the  reinilar 
army  towards  the  Texans,  will  be  the  prelude  to  the  darkest  and  Mood- 
iest day  ever  recorded  in  the  book  of  time.  Nor  will  Texas  alone  be 
the  victim  of  this  fatal  and  ill-timed  policy.  The  first  gun  fired  upon 
the  plains  of  Santa  Fe  sounds  the  death-knell  of  this  Union.  At  the 
signal,  the  North  and  South  will  break  into  opposing  ranks :  the  sad 
and  gloomy  spectacle  will  be  presented  to  the  world,  of  brother  arrayed 
against  brother,  friend  against  friend,  countryman  against  countryman, 
awaiting  the  signal  to  commence  the  work  of  ruin  and  death ;  and  all 
for  what?  Is  it  for  the  glory  and  pride  of  Texas?  No  sir.  Result 
as  it  will,  end  as  it  may,  no  good  can  result  to  Texas.  If  we  meet  with 
resistance,  wc  ruin  Texas  and  sacrifice  the  Union.  If  the  American 
army,  at  our  first  approach,  ignobly  and  disgracefully  flee  before  us,  the 
glory  of  the  American  confederacy  is  tarnished,  the  cbarm  of  the  Union 
is  broken  ;  the  spell  that  knit  and  bound  the  souls  of  twenty  millions  ^ 
of  freemen  together  will  be  loosed  for  ever.  Had  not  Texas  rather  '^ 
sacrifice  much,  than  bring  down  such  a  fearful  calamity  upon  the  ^ 
American  people  ? 

By  Hon.  William  Fields,  m  the  House  of  Representativeiof  the  Sta 

of  TexaSy  on  the  same  subject. 


But  I  am  not  willing  to  vote  for  a  war,  a  civil  war,  if  we  may  so 
it,  for  it  is  to  be  a  war  between  Texas  and  the  United  States^  while  thei^^^ 
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in  any  hope  of  peace.  No,  sir,  not  while  there  is  any  glimmering  of 
peace,  even  in  the  distance,  will  I  vote  for  a  bill  calculated  to  plunge 
the  country  into  civil  commotion — to  drench  it  in  blood — to  desolate  the 
land,  and  blast  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  thu 
world  I  am  told  that  war  is  not  mentioned  in  the  bill  befoie  tho 
House.  I  know  it.  The  word  ''war"  is  not  used  in  the  bill;  yet  it  is  a 
tear  measure.  You  can  call  it  nothing  else.  Does  it  not  propose  to 
raise  a D  army,  and  to  send  it  to  Santa  Fe  ?  And  for  what  ?  Merely  to 
come  back  again  ?  No,  sir — to  fight ;  that  is  the  object,  of  course.  And 
whom  are  we  to  fight  ?  Why,  not  only  New  Mexico,  but  the  United 
States ;  for  the  President  says  he  will  order  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  us.  And  shall  we  rush  into  this  civil  war  hastily,  and 
without  mature  reflection  ?  I  hope  not.  It  is  a  serious  affair,  and  we 
should  reflect  much  before  we  act.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  array  our- 
selves against  the  General  Government. 

Where,  and  when,  and  how  is  this  conflict  to  end,  if  the  ball  is  once 
put  in  motion  ?  Sir,  upon  this  Legislature  rests  a  vast  responsibility. 
In  our  hands  are  the  destinies  of  the  country.  Upon  our  action  on  this 
momentous  question,  a  republic,  as  it  were,  is  to  be  lost  or  won.  If  a 
l>low  be  struck  and  blood  flow,  dissolution  must  follow. 

All  admit  this,  and  yet  gentlemen  are  not  willing  to  give  us  time  tc 
hejLT  the  proposition  for  compromise.  They  would  hasard  all  upon  a 
single  throw  of  the  die.  They  would  demolish  the  best  model  of  re- 
publican government  ever  reared  by  man.  Our  experiment,  so  full  of 
interest  to  us,  and  to  the  generations  to  follow,  and  upon  which  the  world 
las  looked  with  so  much  solicitude,  will  then  prove  a  failure.  And  what 
-will  we  have  gained  ?  Santa  Fe  will  be  lost ! — the  Union  will,  be  dis- 
solved ! ! — and  Texas  will  be  millions  of  dollars  deeper  in  debt  I ! ! 


Jfy  Hon.  James  0.  Wilson,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  StaU 

of  TexaSf  on  the  same  subject 

•  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  often  make  a  personal  allusion,  but  I  must  say 
^hat  I  feel  my  position  on  this  question  to  be  very  peculiar.  I  have  felt 
lettered  in  my  action  on  every  question  in  which  the  possibility  of  dis- 
«imon  was  used  as  an  argument;  chained  down  to  the  earth,  as  it  were^ 
l)y  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which  I  stand  surrounded. 

Yesterday,  I  had  occasion  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  and  hardly  had  I 
taken  my  seat  when  I  heard  the  remark  from  more  than  one  gentleman, 
'^bo  addressed  the  House,  "  I  love  the  Union  too  much  to  pursue  a  course 
which  will  bring  Texas  in  conflict  with  the  troops  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment.    I  was  born  beneath  the  stars  and  stripes."     But  the  gentle- 
man  from  Smith  (Mr.  Lott)  was  more  pointed  in  his  remarks.     After 
assuring  the  House  of  his  own  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  a.<suuiing  that 
the  course  advocated  by  myself  and  others  might  result  in  dissolution^ 
^e  speaks  of  me  by  name,  as  avowing  an  attachment  for  the  Union,  and 
yet  recommending  preparation  for  action,  which,  should  it  become  ne 

IS 
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cessarj  to  adopt,  mlgbt  place  the  Union  in  jeopardy ;  and  he  significantly 
assorts :  '^  /was  born  in  the  South,  and  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
I  claim  to  have  at  least  as  much  Iotc  for  the  Union  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wharton  can  lay  claim  to."  It  may  be  that  the  gentleman  had 
no  reference  to  my  peculiar  situation.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  sufficient  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  right  feel* 
ing  to  prevent  his  intentionally  doing  so.  But  if  he  did  not  so  intend 
it,  it  only  shows 

That  many  a  abaft  at  random  sent, 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant 

To  have  been  born  in  the  sunny  South  and  nurtured  under  the  stars 
and  stripes,  is  a  proud  boast. 

Such  has  not  been  my  fortune.  I  am  a  native  of  a  foreign  land ;  but 
my  constituents,  who  know  m^  better  than  the  gentleman,  are  not  afraid 
to  trust  me,  even  in  these  times  of  trouble ;  and,  eir,  as  their  represen- 
tative, I  stand  here  with  as  many  privileges  as  the  most  favoured. 

True,  sir,  that  by  the  accident  of  birth,  I  cannot  claim  the  title  of 
American.  I  became  an  American  citizen  from  choice^  and  not  by 
accident. 

I  feel  myself,  sir,  to  be,  upon  this  floor,  every  inch  American,  and 
that  every  pulsation  of  my  heart,  every  drop  in  my  veins  is  devoted  to 
the  sustenance  of  American  prosperity  and  American  greatness. 

A  devotion  to  the  American  Union  fills  my  heart,  as  true  and  as  in- 
telligent as  that  which  warms  the  breast  of  any  man  who  hears  me.  I 
love  America,  because  I  can  appreciate  her  mission  and  her  glorious  de«- 
tiny.     I  love  her  institutions,  because  I  understand  them. 

Sir,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  speak  thus  of  myself;  but  the  remarks 
to  which  I  have  alluded  were  painful  to  me  in  a  degree  which  none  can 
understand  who  have  not  experienced.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  persons 
exulting  in  the  mere  accident  of  birth  have  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
not  bom  an  American. 

But  I  have  one  consolation.  My  attachment  to  republican  insdta- 
tions  and  to  the  American  name  is  not  to  be  proved  to-day :  I  have  not 
said  it  in  the  pleasant  times  of  peace,  and  when  the  avowal  cost  me 
nothing. 

Seven  years  ago — ^more  than  seven  years  ago,  I  was  a  prisoner  in  a 
loathsome  cell,  loaded  with  irons,  and  suffering  starvation.*  The  present 
was  misery,  the  future  was  gloom,  and  from  that  situation  I  coafd  have 
delivered  myself  by  one  word.  I  could  have  come  forth  to  meet  the 
warm,  cheerful,  smiling  face  of  day,  and  to  mingle  with  civilised  men 
of  my  own  nation  and  speaking  my  own  tongue.  I  could  have  changed 
the  bitterness  of  captivity  and  chains  for  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  freedom,  and  yet  I  declined.     Thrice  the  representative  of  my  native 


*  Mr.  Wilaon  was  one  of  the  Mier  prisoners,  and  was  for  a  long  Ume  inearoerated  ia 
the  dungeons  of  Perote.  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  was  offered  hii  liberty  by  the 
British  minister  in  Mexico,  if  he  would  claim  British  protection ;  bat  he  refused,  and 
remained  with  his  anfort^||||g||pftdes.  California's  wea  th  coald  not  oormpt  meb- 
%  keMt^  Editor, 


fortuB||M|mndes. 
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lAikd  cfTertd  me  freedom,  if  I  would  claim  the  rights  of  a  British  subject 
and  the  protection  of  the  British  crown — and  thrice  I  declined.  Prefer- 
ring rather  to  suffer  and  to  starve  with  the  brethren  of  my  adoption, 
than  to  owe  mj  liberation  to  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  from  whom. 
I  had  withdrawn  my  allegiance.  To-day  I  am  rewarded.  [Here  tho 
applause  so  shook  the  house,  that  the  reporter  could  not  note  the  remarks 
of  the  speaker.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of  my  life,  to  be  an  intelligent 
freeman,  to  understand  American  institutions  and  to  love  them.  But  I 
love  them  for  their  purity,  for  their  equality ;  when  they  are  perverted 
from  their  purity,  I  will  6ght  against  the  perversion ;  when  in  their 
name  oppression  is  resorted  to,  I  will  fight  against  the  oppression.  This 
is  not  striving  against,  but  for  the  Union. 

4K  41.4c  4c  4c  4t  4c  4c 

But,  sir,  whatever  else  I  may  be,  I  can  claim  to  be  a  Texan ;  from  mj 
boyhood,  Texas  has  been  my  home.  She  is  bound  to  my  heart  by  a  thou- 
sand ties.  Here  my  mind  and  character  were  formed.  Here  my  lot  if 
cast,  and  here  will  be  the  home  of  my  children.  All  my  wishes,  all  my 
hopes,  all  my  interests,  all  my  feelings  are  Texan.  Upon  the  soil  of 
Texas  dwell  all  who  are  dear  to  me  on  earth :  in  her  bosom  are  the  graves 
of  my  dead.  When  she  is  threatened  with  disgrace,  when  a  mightier 
power  would  crush  her,  when  the  hand  that  should  protect  is  stretched 
forth  to  dismember  her,  it  stirs  up  feehngs  in  my  breast,  strong,  sir,  too 
strong  for  utterance.  It  wakes  emotions  in  my  heart,  which,  periiaps; 
are  best  confined  there.  I  have  no  desire  that  they  should  sleep.  I  glory 
in  them. 


By  Hon.  Jerrt  Clemens,  0/  Alabama^  at  a  public  meeting  in 

HunUville. 

Restless  men — ^men  of  blind  prejudices  and  headstrong  passions — will 

assuredly  say  and  do  things  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 

Republic.     It  may  even  be  that  in  some  States  excitement  may  carry 

them  to  the  verge  of  secession.     I  hope  Alabama  may  not  be  found 

among  the  number.     We  have  a  deep  stake  in  the  preservation  of  the 

Uuioq,  and  that  must,  indeed,  be  a  serious  grievance  which  can  justify 

secession.     Not  quite  twelve  months  since,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 

tomb  of  Washington.     Clouds  and  darkness  then  hung  over  the  land. 

Disunion  was  a  familiar  word.     Most  of  us  had  lost  confidence  in  tho 

friendly  dii>position  of  our  Northern  brethren,  and  were  looking  forward 

^0  a  violent  termination  of  the  impending  controversy.     I  gazed  upon 

the  spot  where  the  remains  of  that  great  and  good  roan  repose,  and  asked 

to  whom  will  he  belong  when  we  are  divided  ?    It  was  not  for  the  South 

>ione  he  fought;  not  for  the  South  alone  he  spurned  a  kingly  diadem. 

The  South,  indeed,  gave  him  to  the  nation,  but  lie  gave  to  the  whole  land 

liberty  and  independence,  and  all  alike  are  the  heirs  of  his  glor^.     The 

pil^m  from  Bunker  Hill,  as  well  as  he  from  Camden,  has  a  right  to 

i^iau  thai  sKcred  spot,  and  kneel  and  worship  there.    His  awful  shade 
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cessarj  to  adopt,  might  place  the  Union  in  jeopardy ;  and  he  significantlj 
assorts :  ''  /was  born  in  the  South,  and  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
I  claim  to  have  at  least  as  much  loTe  for  the  Union  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wharton  can  lay  claim  to."  It  may  be  that  the  gentleman  had 
no  reference  to  my  peculiar  situation.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  sufficient  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  right  feel- 
ing to  prevent  his  intentionally  doing  so.  But  if  he  did  not  so  intend 
it,  it  only  shows 

That  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant 

To  have  been  born  in  the  sunny  South  and  nurtured  under  the  stars 
and  stripes,  is  a  proud  boast. 

Such  has  not  been  my  fortune.  I  am  a  native  of  a  foreign  land ;  but 
my  constituents,  who  know  mQ  better  than  the  gentleman,  are  not  afraid 
to  trust  me,  even  in  these  times  of  trouble ;  and,  eir,  as  their  represen- 
tative, I  stand  here  with  as  many  privileges  as  the  most  favoured. 

True,  sir,  that  by  the  accident  of  birth,  I  cannot  claim  the  title  of 
American.  I  became  an  American  citizen  from  choice^  and  not  by 
accident. 

I  feel  myself,  sir,  to  be,  upon  this  floor,  every  inch  American,  and 
that  every  pulsation  of  my  heart,  every  drop  in  my  veins  is  devoted  to 
the  sustenance  of  American  prosperity  and  American  greatness. 

A  devotion  to  the  American  tjnion  fills  my  heart,  as  true  and  aa  in- 
telligent as  that  which  warms  the  breast  of  any  man  who  hears  me.  I 
love  America,  because  I  can  appreciate  her  mission  and  her  glorious  dea- 
tiny.     I  love  her  institutions,  because  I  understand  them. 

Sir,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  speak  thus  of  myself;  but  the  remarks 
to  which  I  have  alluded  were  painful  to  me  in  a  degree  which  none  can 
understand  who  have  not  experienced.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  persons 
exulting  in  the  mere  accident  of  birth  have  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
not  bom  an  American. 

But  I  have  one  consolation.  My  attachment  to  republican  instita- 
tioDS  and  to  the  American  name  is  not  to  be  proved  to-day :  I  have  not 
said  it  in  the  pleasant  times  of  peace,  and  when  the  avowal  cost  me 
nothing. 

Seven  years  ago — ^more  than  seven  years  ago,  I  was  a  prisoner  in  a 
loathsome  cell,  loaded  with  irons,  and  suffering  starvation.'*'  The  present 
was  misery,  the  future  was  gloom,  and  from  that  situation  I  coafd  haTO 
delivered  myself  by  one  word.  I  could  have  come  forth  to  meet  the 
warm,  cheerful,  smiling  face  of  day,  and  to  mingle  with  civilised  men 
of  my  own  nation  and  speaking  my  own  tongue.  I  could  have  changed 
the  bitterness  of  captivity  and  chains  for  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  freedom,  and  yet  I  declined.     Thrice  the  representative  of  my  native 


*  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  Mier  prisoners,  and  was  for  a  long  time  incaroerated  in 
the  dungeons  of  Perote.  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  was  offered  his  liberty  by  the 
British  minister  in  Mexico,  if  he  would  claim  British  protection ;  bat  he  refused,  and 
remained  with  his  onfortunate  comrades.  Califurnia'i  wea  th  could  not  cormpt  mdi 
%  keMti^  Editor, 
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lAikd  cfTertd  me  freedom,  if  I  would  claim  the  rights  of  a  British  subject 
and  the  protection  of  the  British  crown — and  thrice  I  declined.  Prefer- 
ring rather  to  suffer  and  to  starve  with  the  brethren  of  my  adoption, 
than  to  owe  mj  liberation  to  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  from  whom. 
I  had  withdrawn  my  allegiance.  To-day  I  am  rewarded.  [Here  tho 
applause  so  shook  the  house,  that  the  reporter  could  not  note  the  remarks 
of  the  speaker.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of  my  life,  to  be  an  intelligent 
freeman,  to  understand  American  institutions  and  to  love  them.  But  I 
love  them  for  their  purity,  for  their  equality ;  when  they  are  perverted 
from  their  purity,  I  will  6ght  against  the  perversion ;  when  in  their 
name  oppression  is  resorted  to,  I  will  fight  against  the  oppression.  This 
is  not  striving  against,  but  for  the  Union. 

But,  sir,  whatever  else  I  may  be,  I  can  claim  to  be  a  Texan ;  from  m j 
boyhood,  Texas  has  been  my  home.  She  is  bound  to  my  heart  b}'  a  thou- 
sand ties.  Here  my  mind  and  character  were  formed.  Here  my  lot  ir 
cast,  and  here  will  be  the  home  of  my  children.  All  my  wishes,  all  my 
hopes,  all  my  interests,  all  my  feelings  are  Texan.  Upon  the  soil  of 
Texas  dwell  all  who  are  dear  to  me  on  earth :  in  her  bosom  are  the  graves 
of  my  dead.  When  she  is  threatened  with  disgrace,  when  a  mightier 
power  would  crush  her,  when  the  hand  that  should  protect  is  stretched 
forth  to  dismember  her,  it  stirs  up  feehngs  in  my  breast,  strong,  sir,  toe 
strong  for  utterance.  It  wakes  emotions  in  my  heart,  which,  perhaps^ 
are  best  confined  there.  I  have  no  desire  that  they  should  sleep.  I  glory 
in  them. 


Bt/  Hon.  Jerrt  Clemens,  of  Alabama^  at  a  public  meeting  in 

Huntiville, 

Restless  men — ^men  of  blind  prejudices  and  headstrong  passions — will 
assuredly  say  and  do  things  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
Republic.  It  may  even  be  that  in  some  States  excitement  may  carry 
them  to  the  verge  of  secession.  I  hope  Alabama  may  not  be  found 
among  the  number.  We  have  a  deep  stake  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Uuioq,  and  that  must,  indeed,  be  a  serious  grievance  which  can  justify 
secession.  Not  quite  twelve  months  since,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
tomb  of  Washington.  Clouds  and  darkness  then  hung  over  the  land. 
Disunion  was  a  familiar  word.  Most  of  us  had  lost  confidence  in  tho 
friendly  disposition  of  our  Northern  brethren,  and  were  looking  forward 
io  a  violent  termination  of  the  impending  controversy.  I  gazed  upon 
the  spot  where  the  remains  of  that  great  and  good  man  repose,  and  asked 
to  whom  will  he  belong  when  we  are  divided  ?  It  was  not  for  the  South 
alone  he  fought;  not  for  the  South  alone  he  spurned  a  kingly  diadem. 
The  South,  indeed,  gave  him  to  the  nation,  but  he  save  to  the  whole  land 
liberty  and  independence,  and  all  alike  are  the  heirs  of  his  glor^.  The 
pilsrim  from  Bunker  Hill,  as  well  as  he  from  Camden,  has  a  right  to 
visit  thai  saiCred  spot,  and  kneel  and  worship  there.    His  awful  shade 
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cessary  to  adopt^  might  place  the  UnioQ  iq  jeopardy ;  and  he  sigoificantlj 
assorto :  ''  /was  born  in  the  South,  and  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
I  claim  to  have  at  least  as  much  Ioto  for  the  Union  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wharton  can  lay  claim  to."  It  may  be  that  the  gentleman  had 
no  reference  to  my  peculiar  situation.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  sufficient  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  right  feel* 
ing  to  prevent  his  intentionally  doing  so.  But  if  he  did  not  so  intend 
it,  it  only  shows 

That  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 
Finds  mark  tho  archer  little  meant 

To  have  been  born  in  the  sunny  South  and  nurtured  under  the  stars 
and  stripes,  is  a  proud  boast. 

Such  has  not  been  my  fortune.  I  am  a  native  of  a  foreign  land ;  but 
my  constituents,  who  know  mQ  better  than  the  gentleman,  are  not  afraid 
to  trust  me,  even  in  these  times  of  trouble ;  and,  sir,  as  their  represen- 
tative, I  stand  here  with  as  many  privileges  as  the  most  favoured. 

True,  sir,  that  by  the  accident  of  birth,  I  cannot  claim  the  title  of 
American.  I  became  an  American  citizen  from  choice,  and  not  by 
accident. 

I  feel  myself,  sir,  to  be,  upon  this  floor,  every  inch  American,  and 
that  every  pulsation  of  my  heart,  every  drop  in  my  veins  is  devoted  to 
the  sustenance  of  American  prosperity  and  American  greatness. 

A  devotion  to  the  American  Union  fills  my  heart,  as  true  and  as  in- 
telligent as  that  which  warms  the  breast  of  any  man  who  hears  me.  I 
love  America,  because  I  can  appreciate  her  mission  and  her  glorious  des- 
tiny.    I  love  her  institutions,  because  I  understand  them. 

Sir,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  speak  thus  of  myself;  but  the  remarks 
to  which  I  have  alluded  were  painful  to  me  in  a  degree  which  none  can 
understand  who  have  not  experienced.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  persons 
exulting  in  the  mere  accident  of  birth  have  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
not  bom  an  American. 

But  I  have  one  consolation.  My  attachment  to  republican  insdta* 
tioDS  and  to  the  American  name  is  not  to  be  proved  to^ay  :  I  have  not 
said  it  in  the  pleasant  times  of  peace,  and  when  the  avowal  cost  me 
nothing. 

Seven  years  ago — ^more  than  seven  years  ago,  I  was  a  prisoner  in  a 
loathsome  cell,  loaded  with  irons,  and  suffering  starvation.*  The  preseui 
was  misery,  the  future  was  gloom,  and  from  that  situation  I  could  have 
delivered  myself  by  one  word.  I  could  have  come  forth  to  meet  the 
warm,  cheerful,  smiling  face  of  day,  and  to  mingle  with  civilixed  men 
of  my  own  nation  and  speaking  my  own  tongue.  I  could  have  changed 
the  bitterness  of  captivity  and  chains  for  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  freedom,  and  yet  I  declined.     Thrice  the  representative  of  my  native 


*  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  Mier  prisoners,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ineareerated  i 
the  dungeons  of  Perote.  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  was  offend  his  liberty  by  th 
British  minister  in  Mexico,  if  he  would  cUim  British  protection ;  bat  he  refused, 
remained  with  his  onfortunate  comrades.  California's  wea  th  coold  not  eormpt 
%  lieMt^  Editor, 
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lAbd  cfTered  me  freedom,  if  I  would  claim  tlie  rights  of  a  British  subject 
and  the  protection  of  the  British  crown — and  thrice  I  declined.  Prefer- 
ring rather  to  suffer  and  to  starve  with  the  brethren  of  my  adoption^ 
than  to  owe  mj  liberation  to  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  from  whom. 
I  had  withdrawn  my  allegiance.  To-day  I  am  rewarded.  [Here  tho 
applause  so  shook  the  housey  that  the  reporter  could  not  note  the  remarks 
of  the  speaker.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of  my  life,  to  be  an  intelligent 
freeman,  to  understand  American  institutions  and  to  love  them.  But  I 
love  them  for  their  purity,  for  their  equality ;  when  they  are  perverted 
from  their  purity,  I  will  6ght  against  the  perversion ;  when  in  their 
name  oppression  is  resorted  to,  I  will  fight  against  the  oppression.  This 
is  not  striving  against,  but  for  the  Union. 

But,  sir,  whatever  else  I  may  be,  I  can  claim  to  be  a  Texan ;  from  m  j 
boyhood,  Texas  has  been  my  home.  She  is  bound  to  my  heart  by  a  thou- 
sand ties.  Here  my  mind  and  character  were  formed.  Here  my  lot  ir 
cast,  and  here  will  be  the  home  of  my  children.  All  my  wishes,  all  my 
hopes,  all  my  interests,  all  my  feelings  are  Texan.  Upon  the  soil  of 
Texas  dwell  all  who  are  dear  to  me  on  earth :  in  her  bosom  are  the  graves 
of  my  dead.  When  she  is  threatened  with  disgrace,  when  a  mightier 
power  would  crush  her,  when  the  hand  that  should  protect  is  stretched 
forth  to  dismember  her,  it  stirs  up  feehngs  in  my  breast,  strong,  sir,  toe 
strong  for  utterance.  It  wakes  emotions  in  my  heart,  which,  perhaps,, 
are  best  confined  there.  I  have  no  desire  that  they  should  sleep.  I  glory 
in  them. 


Btf  Hon.  Jerrt  Clemens,  of  Alahamaf  at  a  public  meeting  in 

HunUvilU. 

Restless  men — men  of  blind  prejudices  and  headstrong  passions — will 
assuredly  say  and  do  things  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
Kepublic.  It  may  even  be  that  in  some  States  excitement  may  carry 
tbem  to  the  verge  of  secession.  I  hope  Alabama  may  not  be  found 
laioDg  the  number.  We  have  a  deep  stake  in  the  preservation  of  the 
CnioD,  and  that  must,  indeed,  be  a  serious  grievance  which  can  justify 
fi^ce»sion.  Nut  quite  twelve  months  since^  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
Unnh  of  Washington.  Clouds  and  darkness  then  hung  over  the  land, 
pitsanion  was  a  familiar  word.  Most  of  us  had  lost  confidence  in  tho 
'friendly  di»position  of  our  Northern  brethren,  and  were  looking  forward 
^o  a  violent  termination  of  the  impending  controversy.  I  gazed  upon 
tb«  spot  where  the  remains  of  that  great  and  good  man  repose,  and  asked 
to  whom  will  he  belong  when  we  are  divided  ?  It  was  not  for  the  South 
alone  he  fought;  not  for  the  South  alone  he  spurned  a  kingly  diadem. 
^heSonth,  indeed,  gave  him  to  the  nation,  but  lie  gave  to  the  whole  land 
*v^^  and  independence,  and  all  alike  are  the  heirs  of  his  glor^.  The 
pl^m  from  Bunker  Hill,  as  well  as  he  from  Camden,  has  a  right  to 
^^t  thai  mtered  spot^  and  kneel  and  worship  there.    His  awful  shade 
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cessary  to  adopt^  might  place  the  Union  in  jeopardy ;  and  he  significantly 
assorts :  '<  /was  bom  in  the  South,  and  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
I  claim  to  have  at  least  as  much  love  for  the  Union  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wharton  can  lay  claim  to."  It  may  be  that  the  gentleman  had 
no  reference  to  my  peculiar  situation.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  be 
has  a  sufficient  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  right  feel- 
ing to  prevent  his  intentionally  doing  so.  But  if  he  did  not  so  intend 
it,  it  only  shows 

That  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 
Finds  mark  tho  archer  little  meant 

To  have  been  born  in  the  sunny  South  and  nurtured  under  the  stars 
and  stripes,  is  a  proud  boast. 

Such  has  not  been  my  fortune.  I  am  a  native  of  a  foreign  land ;  but 
my  constituents,  who  know  me  better  than  the  gentleman,  are  not  afraid 
to  trust  me,  even  in  these  times  of  trouble;  and,  sir,  as  their  represen- 
tative, I  stand  here  with  as  many  privileges  as  the  most  favoured. 

True,  sir,  that  by  the  accident  of  birth,  I  cannot  claim  the  title  of 
American.  I  became  an  American  citizen  from  choice ^  and  not  by 
accident. 

I  feel  myself,  sir,  to  be,  upon  this  floor,  every  inch  American,  and 
that  every  pulsation  of  my  heart,  every  drop  in  my  veins  is  devoted  to 
the  sustenance  of  American  prosperity  and  American  greatness. 

A  devotion  to  the  American  Union  fills  my  heart,  as  true  and  as  in- 
telligent as  that  which  warms  the  breast  of  any  man  who  hears  me.  I 
love  America,  because  I  can  appreciate  her  mission  and  her  glorious  de«. 
tiny.     I  love  her  institutions,  because  I  understand  them. 

Sir,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  speak  thus  of  myself;  but  the  remarks 
to  which  I  have  alluded  were  painful  to  me  in  a  degree  which  none  can 
understand  who  have  not  experienced.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  persons 
exulting  in  the  mere  accident  of  birth  have  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
not  bom  an  American. 

But  I  have  one  consolation.  My  attachment  to  republican  instila- 
tions  and  to  the  American  name  is  not  to  be  proved  to-day  :  I  have  not 
said  it  in  the  pleasant  times  of  peace,  and  when  the  avowal  cost  me 
nothing. 

Seven  years  ago — ^more  than  seven  years  ago,  I  was  a  prisoner  in  a 
loathsome  cell,  loaded  with  irons,  and  suffering  starvation.*  The  present 
was  misery,  the  future  was  gloom,  and  from  that  situation  I  coafd  have 
delivered  myself  by  one  word.  I  could  have  come  forth  to  meet  the 
warm,  cheerful,  smiling  face  of  day,  and  to  mingle  with  civilised  men 
of  my  own  nation  and  speaking  my  own  tongue.  I  could  have  changed 
the  bitterness  of  captivity  and  chains  for  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  freedom,  and  yet  I  declined.     Thrice  the  representative  of  my  native 

*  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  tho  Mier  prisoners,  and  was  for  a  long  time  inearoerated  in 
the  dungeons  of  Perote.  Ho  is  an  Englishman,  and  was  offered  his  liberty  by  the 
Brititih  minister  in  Mexico,  if  he  would  claim  British  protection ;  bat  he  refused,  and 
remained  with  his  onfurtunate  comrades.  California's  wea  th  could  not  comipt  iroeb 
%  keftit^  Editor, 
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ULd  cfTertd  me  freedom,  if  I  would  claim  the  rights  of  a  British  subject 
and  the  protection  of  the  British  crown — and  thrice  I  declined.  Prefer- 
ring rather  to  suffer  and  to  starve  with  the  brethren  of  my  adoption, 
than  to  owe  my  liberation  to  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  from  whom. 
I  had  withdrawn  my  allegiance.  To-day  I  am  rewarded.  [Here  tho 
applause  so  shook  the  house,  that  the  reporter  could  not  note  the  remarks 
of  the  speaker.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of  my  life,  to  be  an  intelligent 
freeman,  to  understand  American  institutions  and  to  love  them.  But  I 
love  them  for  their  purity,  for  their  equality ;  when  they  are  perverted 
from  their  purity,  I  will  6ght  against  'the  perversion ;  when  in  their 
name  oppression  is  resorted  to,  I  will  fight  against  the  oppression.  This 
is  not  striving  against,  but  for  the  Union. 

4K  4c.  4e  *  *  ♦  4c  4c 

But,  sir,  whatever  else  I  may  be,  I  can  claim  to  be  a  Texan ;  from  mj 
boyhood,  Texas  has  been  my  home.  She  is  bound  to  my  heart  by  a  thou- 
sand ties.  Here  my  mind  and  character  were  formed.  Here  my  lot  if 
east,  and  here  will  be  the  home  of  my  children.  All  my  wishes,  all  my 
hopes,  all  my  interests,  all  my  feelings  arc  Texan.  Upon  the  soil  of 
Texas  dwell  all  who  are  dear  to  me  on  earth :  in  her  bosom  are  the  graves 
of  my  dead.  When  she  is  threatened  with  disgrace,  when  a  mightier 
power  would  crush  her,  when  the  hand  that  should  protect  is  stretched 
forth  to  dismember  her,  it  stirs  up  feehngs  in  my  breast,  strong,  sir,  too 
strong  for  utterance.  It  wakes  emotions  in  my  heart,  which,  perhaps^ 
are  best  confined  there.  I  have  no  desire  that  they  should  sleep.  I  glory 
in  them. 


By  Hon.  Jerrt  Clemens,  of  Alabama^  at  a  public  meeting  in 

HunUvllle. 

Restless  men — ^men  of  blind  prejudices  and  headstrong  passions — ^will 
assuredly  say  and  do  things  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  tho 
Republic.  It  may  even  be  that  in  some  States  excitement  may  carry 
them  to  the  verge  of  secession.  I  hope  Alabama  may  not  be  found 
among  the  number.  We  have  a  deep  stake  in  the  preservation  of  the  • 
Uuioq,  and  that  must,  indeed,  be  a  serious  grievance  which  can  justify 
secession.  Not  quite  twelve  months  since,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
tomb  of  Washington.  Clouds  and  darkness  then  hung  over  the  land. 
Disunion  was  a  familiar  word.  Most  of  us  bad  lost  confidence  in  tho 
*riendly  disposition  of  our  Northern  brethren,  and  were  looking  forward 
io  a  violent  termination  of  the  impending  controversy.  I  gazed  upon 
the  spot  where  the  remains  of  that  great  and  good  man  repose,  and  asked 
to  whom  will  he  belong  when  we  are  divided  ?  It  was  not  for  the  South 
alone  he  fought;  not  for  the  South  alone  he  spurned  a  kingly  diadem. 
The  South,  indeed,  gave  him  to  the  nation,  but  he  gave  to  the  whole  land 
liberty  and  independence,  and  all  alike  are  the  heirs  of  his  glor^.  The 
pilgrim  from  Bunker  Hill,  as  well  as  he  from  Camden,  has  a  right  io 
visit  thai  aaidred  spot,  and  kneel  and  worship  there.    His  awful  shade 
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would  ride  to  rebuke  the  section  that  dared  to  appropriate  him  u>  luelf. 
We  cannot  divide  him,  nor  can  we  divide  the  trophic?  gathered  on  the 
bloody  fields  of  the  Revolution.  Many  a  soiled  banner,  which  onoQ 
waved  above  a  haughty  foe,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  capital  of  the  Be- 
public,  and  the  American  who  can  look  upon  them  and  not  feel  his  heart 
beat  quicker  and  his  step  grow  prouder  and  firmer,  is  unworthy  of  the 
name.  All  these  were  jointly  won,  and  belong  to  us  in  common,  in 
our  own  times,  we  have  created  for  our  children  a  bond  of  amity,  which 
I  fervently  pray  may  endure  for  ever.  On  more  than  one  gloriooa  field, 
New  England  and  South  Carolina  together  faced  the  cannon's  mooth, 
and  mingled  their  blood  in  a  common  pool.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Buena  Vista  every  hamlet  is  vocal  with  the  story  of  Ame- 
rican prowess.  From  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  all  along  the 
route  the  dauntless  Spaniard  trod — upon  the  very  fields  of  his  fam^— 
American  valour  and  American  science  have  eclipsed  even  the  wild 
romance  of  **  The  Conquest,"  and  Hernando  Cortez  has  yielded  the  laurel 
crown  to  Winfield  Scott.  It  was  not  by  the  North  or  the  South  that 
this  bright  page  of  our  story  was  written.  Side  by  side  they  braved 
the  pestilence ;  side  by  side  they  won  victory  after  victory,  and  annihi- 
lated in  one  campaign  the  military  power  of  a  mighty  nation. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  asking  there  whether  the  eyes  of  his  comrade 
had  first  opened  to  the  light  of  day  in  Maine  or  Louisiana.  No  one  in- 
quired from  what  section  came  the  hand  that  stanched  his  bleeding 
wounds  or  held  the  cup  to  his  fevered  lips.  It  was  a  brother^s  hand,  no 
matter  whence  it  come,  and  asked  no  recompense  but  a  brother's  love. 
If  there  was  nothing  else  to  bind  this  Union  together,  these  are  ties  thai 
no  wise  and  good  man  would  willingly  sever.  • 


Extract  from  an  address  of  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan^  hefore  tfU 
Kalamazoo  Agricultural  Society ^  October  11,  1850. 

My  fellow-citizens,  I  come  to  you  from  a  scene  far  different  from  this  r 
from  a  scene  where  diere  was  neither  eye  nor  heart  for  the  peaceful  anj 
prosperous  labourers  of  agriculture ;  but  where  great  interests  were  com- 
mitted to  doubtful  and  excited  legislators,  and  where  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  at  one  time,  that  we  should  sow  the  wind,  while  you  would 
reap  the  whirlwind.     And  such  would  have  been  the  harvest  of  cala- 
mity, had  not  a  mighty  voice  been  heard,  when  the  tempest  raged  the 
loudest,  and  speaking  louder  than  the  tempest,  said,  ''Peace,  be  still,"— 
and  all  was  still.     But  this  voice  did  not  issue  from  the  seat  of  your 
General  Government;  it  came  there,  borne  upon  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven )   from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south ;  from  the  American  people,  and  almost  the  whole  people,  who, 
feeling  the  peril. of  their  country,  rose  up  in  their  power,  and  rebuking 
their  servants,  commanded  them,  promptly,  and  by  wise  legislation,  to 
restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  republic — and  it  was  done.    The  great 
cause  of  freedom  and  self-government,  not  for  us  alone,  but  for  the  who^a 
kuman  race^  has  been  tried  and  gained. 
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Many  an  eye  watched  us  in  Earope.     Many  a  heart  throbbed  with 
hope  or  fear.     With  hope  or  fear,  as  he  who  watched  us  believed  that 
man  was  made  to  govern  himselfi  or  to  be  governed  by  hereditary  rulers, 
knowing  that  for  long  years  to  come,  for  ages,  indeed  it  may  be,  the 
great  experiment  was  on  trial  here,  and  if  it  failed  by  our  intestine  divi- 
sions, it  failed  for  mankind,  till  again  renewed  by  time  and  blood  and 
oppression.     Great  was  the  danger,  and  great  is  the  success.     Blessed 
be  the  God  of  our  fathers  and  our  own  God,  we  are  yet  one  country,  one 
people,  one  government.    And  so  may  we  eontinue,  till  human  institutionii 
shall  have  fulfilled  their  functions,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
advent  of  that  period,  foretold  by  prophecy  and  fereseen  by  faith,  when 
**  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christy  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

[The  following  eloquent  passage,  rife  with  ike  flpirit  of  wisdom  and 
patriotism,  occurs  in  a  letter  addressed  by  €k3neral  Cass  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  recent  Union  Democratic  meeting  in  New  York,  in  reply  to  one 
requesting  his  presence  on  the  occasion.] 

Let  him  who  toillf  calculate  the  value  of  this  Union,  if  he  can.     I 
spurn  the  useless  effort.  Its  value  is  in  tkepcut,  in  thepresentf  and  in  ike 
jfuture  ;  in  its  promises^  its  per/ormamceSf  and  its  kopes  ;  in  all  it  hoe  done, 
€M,nd  is  doing ^  and  is  destined  j/eif  I  trust,  to  do.   Its  value  is  in  the  heart 
of  every  true  American.  It  has  made  ours  the  most  prosperous  country  on 
^e  face  of  the  earth ;  given  us  a  greater  measure  of  national  freedom  than 
mny  other  people  ever  enjoyed ;  placed  us  among  the  poweiiul  nations  of 
the  world,  with  nothing  to  fear  but  our  own  follies  and  crimes  and  the 
j  udgment  of  God ;  it  has  spread  an  intelligent,  a  happy,  a  contented,  and  a 
virtuous  population  over  our  hills,  and  valleys,  and  prairies,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  the  hardy 
pioneer  is  now  ascending;  and  it  has  already  brought  us  the  great  po- 
litical offering,  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  of  our  common  country,  of  a 
constitution  from  a  free  people,  who  have  established  their  home  upon 
the  very  shores  that  look  out  upon  China  and  Japan. 

All  this  our  Union  has  done ;  but  if  left  to  go  on,  its  work  han  but  just 
begun.  We  cannot  explore  the  future ;  it  is  best  we  should  not.  But 
we  have  reason  to  hope,  with  proper  humility,  indeed,  that,  if  not  struck 
with  judicial  blindness,  the  career  of  this  great  republic  will  be  as  glorious 
-m  itself  as  it  will  be  happy  for  its  people  and  encouraging  to  the  lovers 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  ITie  cause  of  human  liberty  depends 
an  us.     If  lost  here  by  intestine  divisions^  it  is  lost  everywhere. 

We  have  not  only  our  own  fate  in  our  hands,  but  the  great  question 
of  the  power  of  sdf-govemment  is  committed  to  our  keeping  If  we  can- 
sot  govern  ourselves,  who  can  ?  If  this  constitution  falls,  the  next  that 
will  govern  us  may  be  the  sword.  My  ardent  prayer  is,  that  I  may 
sever  live  to  see  that  day. 
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THE  BABE  OF  THE  ALAMO. 

The  b'-nutifal  remarks  which  follow  are  extracted  from  speeches  deli* 
rercd  Id  tde  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Texas,  on  a  bill  pro- 
posing a  donation  to  the  daughter  of  Almiram  Dickinson,  one  of  the 
martyrs  who  fell  at  the  Alamo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Texan  revolutioD. 

History  will  never  record  a  nobler  deed — a  more  daring  stand — a 
purer,  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  interests  and  liberties  of  their 
a<lopted  country,  than  the  fight  and  fall  of  Travis,  Bowie,  Crockett,  and 
their  gallant  compatriots.  One  hundred  and  fifly  or  sixty  men,  under 
Travis,  were  arrayed  against  thousands  of  Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna, 
the  then  Vr*  sident  of  Mexico,  who  has  so  ofteh  styled  himself  the  second 
Napoleon:  un  1  heroically  did  they  wield  the  battle  blade,  till  the  last 
man  of  that  glorious  band  was  made  to  measure  his  length  upon  his 
mother  earth.  No  quarter  was  asked  or  given — and  not  a  soul  was  left 
to  tell  the  tale  but  the  wife  of  Dickinson,  with  her  infant  daughter. 
How  terribly  heart-sickening  must  have  been  the  sight  of  that  conflict — 
the  massacre  of  that  unaided,  devoted  few,  to  this  distressed  woman — 
this  unwilling  witness  of  such  cruel  slaughter. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  scenes,  the  calamities,  the  woful  consequences 
of,  as  the  Mexicans  then  pretended  to  consider  it,  civil  war.  It  equalled, 
in  atrocity,  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Austrians  towards  the  Hungarians, 
in  the  late  struggle  for  liberty  of  that  gallant  but  unfortunate  people. 
Perhaps  the  eye  of  Almighty  God  never  witnessed  a  more  terrific  stnxgglP| 
hilt  to  hilt^  than 

On  that  dreadful  night. 
When  Travis  had  to  fight 
The  mjrmidons  of  power  and  the  opposera  of  right. 

Bj/  Hon.  Guy  M.  Brtan. 

I  intended,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  remain  silent  on  this  occasion,  but  silence 
now  would  be  a  reproach,  when  to  speak  is  but  a  duty.  No  one  has 
raised  a  voice  in  behalf  of  this  orphan  child — several  have  spoken  against 
her  claim.  I  rise,  sir,  an  advocate  of  no  common  cause.  Liberty  was 
its  foundation — heroism  and  martyrdom  have  consecrated  it  I  speak 
for  the  orphart.  child  of  the  Alamo  !  No  orphan  children  of  fallen  pa- 
triots can  send  up  a  similar  petition  to  this  House, — none  other  can  say, 
lam  the  child  of  the  Alamo! 

Well  do  I  recollect  the  consternation  which  was  spread  throughout 
the  land,  when  the  sad  tidings  reached  our  ears  that  the  Alamo  had 
fallen  !  It  was  here  that  a  gallant  few,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave," 
threw  themselves  between  the  enemy  and  the  settlements,  determined 
"never  to  surrender  nor  retreat."  They  redeemed  their  pledge  to  Texas 
with  the  forfeit  of  their  lives — they  fell  the  chosen  sacrifice  to  Texan 
freedona.  Texas,  unapprized  oCthe  approach  of  the  invader,  was  sleejiing 
in  fancied  security,  when  the  big  gun  of  the  Alamc  first  told  that  the 
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Attila  of  the  South  was  neor.  Infuriated  by  tbo  resistance  of  Travis 
ADd  his  noble  band,  he  halted  his  whole  army  beneath  the  walls,  and 
rolled  wave  after  wave  and  surge  after  surge  of  his  mighty  host  against 
these  stem  battlements  of  freedom.  In  vain  he  strove — the  flag  of 
!iberty,  the  Lone  Star  of  Texas,  still  streamed  out  upon  the  breeze,  and 
loatcd  proudly  from  the  outer  wall.  Maddened,  he  pitched  his  tents  and 
reared  his  batteries,  and,  finally,  stormed  and  took  a  black  and  ruined 
nass,  the  blood-stained  walls  of  the  Alamo.  The  noble,  the  martyred 
spirits  of  every  one  of  its  gallant  defenders  had  already  taken  their  flight 
;o  another  fortress,  not  made  with  hands. 

This  detention  of  the  enemy  enabled  Texas  to  recuperate  her  energies, 
x>  prepare  for  that  struggle,  in  which  freedom  was  the  prize,  and  slavery 
:he  forfeit.  It  enabled  her  to  assemble  upon  the  Colorado  that  gallant 
Mnd  ******  which  eventually  triumphed 
ipon  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war  upon 
;he  ruthless  invader. 

But  for  this  stand  at  the  Alamo,  Texas  would  have  been  desolated  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sabine.  Then,  sir,  in  view  of  these  facts,  I  ask  of  this 
House  to  vote  the  pittance  prayed  for.  To  whom  ?  To  the  only  living 
witness  (save  her  mother)  of  this  awful  tragedy — "  the  bloodiest  picture 
in  the  book  of  time,''  and  the  bravest  act  that  that  ever  swelled  the 
ftnaals  of  any  country. 

Grant  this  boon  !  she  claims  it  as  the  christened  child  of  the  Alamo, 
baptized  in  the  blood  of  a  Travis,  a  Bowie,  a  Crockett,  and  a  Bonham ! 

It  would  be  a  shame  to  Texas  to  turn  her  away.  Give  her  what  she 
^kn^  in  order  that  she  may  be  educated,  and  become  a  worthy  child  of 
^o  State,  and  take  that  position  in  society  to  which  she  is  entitled  by 
'^  illustrious  name  of  her  martyred  father — made  illustrious  because 
■   fell  in  the  Alamo  I 


By  Hon.  J.  C.  Wilson. 

ut  who  is  this  child,  sir,  and  whence  her  particular  claim  upon  the 
^lic  coffers  ?  It  has  been  attempted  on  this  floor  to  show  that  there  is 
'  distinction  between  this  case  and  hundreds  of  others  in  the  State  of 
'Xas.  Is  this  true,  sir?  What  other  child  is  there,  even  in  Texas, 
^o«e  eyes  but  opened  into  consciousness  to  look  upon  such  a  scene  of 
'^oc  and  of  blood?  What  other  can  urge  such  claims  upon  Texas? 
^^  is  not  only  the  orphan  child  of  one  of  the  bravest  patriots  who  em- 
^oed  the  cause  of  infant  Texas,  the  cause  of  struggling  freedom  against 
'^ud  oppression — the  orphan  of  one  of  that  gallant,  devoted,  martyred 
^5^d,  who  perished  to  a  man,  in  defence  >f  the  Alamo ;  but,  more  than 
^s,  she  is  the  last  remaining  vestige  of  all  the  American  name  and 
;^^Q — the  sole  survivor,  except  the  mother  upon  whose  breast  she  hung, 
'  all  who  looked  forth  upon  the  rising  of  that  sun  whose  setting  light 
^one  upon  the  battered  wall  and  the  bloody  dust  of  the  Alamo. 

She  remains  unto  us  as  a  trophy  and  a  badge  of  an  hour  the  blackest, 
f^t  the  brightest;  in  the  whole  <»ilendar  of  time — of  an  event  which. 
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shiDlog  out  in  the  hallowed  radiance  of  its  glorjr,  through  all  the  < 
and  lurid  clouds  that  surrounded  it,  marks  the  brightest  spot  upon 
broad  page  of  history.     She  remuns  unto  us,  sir,  as  a  living  link 
necting  the  present  and  the  future  with  the  past. 

The  student  of  Grecian  history  in  every  age,  in  every  land,  has 
his  bosom  glow  with  a  noble  fire,  while  reading  of  Leonid  as  and  the  t 
hundred  who  fell  with  him  at  Thermopylae;  but  when  the  Alamo  fe 
nobler  than  Leonidas^  a  more  devoted  band  than  Sparta  ever  saw,  i 
among  it^s  ruins. 

They  shed  their  blood  for  as — ^they  poured  out  their  lives  as  watei 
the  liberties  of  Texas;  and  they  have  left  to  us  of  that  bloody,  yet 
rious  conflict,  one  sole  memento— one  frail,  perishable  keepsake-* 
child  whose  petition  for  assistance  is  now  before  us. 

Shall  we,  in  the  spirit  of  cold-hearted  parsimonv,  turn  her  away  i 
our  doors?  Shall  we  say  to  her.  Though  your  fatner  served  the  Stal 
life,  though  he  fell  amid  the  ranks  of  those  men  whose  names  his 
shall  delight  to  chronicle  and  nations  to  honour — ^though  you  alone^  o 
the  children  of  Texas,  witnessed  that  direful  scene,  whose  bare  con  ten 
tion  makes  the  stout  heart  quail — though  the  credit  and  the  honou 
Texas  are  concerned  in  taking  care  of  your  childhood  and  watel 
over  your  youth,  in  providing  for  your  happiness  and  respectabilii 
though  you,  the  babe  of  the  AlamOy  will  be  an  object  of  interest  ti 
who  may  visit  our  State  in  after  years,  when  the  pen  of  the  histo 
shall  have  shown  your  connection  with  the  early  glories  and  suffer 
of  our  now  happy  land ;  yet,  for  all  this,  we  will  suffer  you  to  grow  v 
uno'jltured  wildness,  in  baneful  ignorance,  perchance  in  the  fuctid  si 
sphere  of  vice,  rather  than  to  make  this  little  appropriation  to  enable 
to  render  yourself  capable  of  occupying  that  respectable,  nay,  envi 
position  in  life,  to  which  you  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  entitled,  by  all 
strange  and  thrilling  circumstances  of  your  situation.  I  trust,  sucl 
act  will  never  mar  and  disfigure  the  history  of  Texas.  Sure  am  I, 
by  my  vote  it  never  shall. 

It  is  related  of  Napoleon,  that  on  an  occasion  when  an  officer  w 
he  loved  was  wounded,  and,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  defile  in  w 
the  conflict  raged,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  crushed  to  deatl 
the  feet  of  contending  friends  and  foes,  while  the  emperor  lof^kec 
with  deep  anxiety  for  nis  fate,  a  female,  an  humble  follower  of  the  ai 
with  a  babe  on  one  arm,  pressed  through  the  melee  to  the  wounded  t 
and,  passing  her  other  arm  around  him,  conveyed  him  to  a  place  of  < 
parative  safety,  near  the  emperor;  but  just  as  she  turned  away  f 
the  object  of  her  benevolent  and  daring  undertaking,  a  ball  struck 
in  the  breast,  and  she  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  The  empt 
taking  the  motherless  babe  in  ^is  arms,  called  a  grenadier,  saying,  ^^] 
this  child  to  the  rear,  guard  it  carefully,  and  see  that  it  is  well  atten 
for  henceforth  it  is  the  child  of  the  Empire."  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
babe  of  the  Alamo  is  the  child  of  the  State,  and  we  cannot  trf  at 
application  with  neglect,  without  entaiMng  a  lasting  disgrace  x 
Texas. 
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By  Hon.  E.  H.  Winfield. 

Placed  as  I  was  in  1836,  I  canDot  forego  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  vote  I  am  about  to  give.  Upon 
the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  I  was  selected  by  General  Houston,  in  company, 
I  think,  with  Colonel  Hockley,  or  Judge  Franklin,  to  search  for  the 
mother  and  infant  daughter,  the  sole  survivors  of  that  deadly  stru^le. 
We  were  ordered  not  to  relax  our  exertions  until  we  should  find  mem 
and  conduct  them  into  camp.  The  satisfaction  I  enjoyed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express.  When 
we  met  them,  and  heard  the  widowed  mother  relate  the  story  of  that  glo- 
Tioas  but  dreadful  day,  I  looked  upon  them  with  feelings  allied  to  veno- 
rttion  and  awe.  Flicked  as  if  by  a  miracle  from  the  hands  of  a  ruthless 
and  infuriated  soldiery,  I  viewed  them  as  sacred  and  holy.  Since  that 
day,  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  them.  Time  and  again  have  I  begged 
the  mother  in  vain  to  give  me  that  child,  that  my  wife  might  raise  it 
with  my  own  daughter. 

I  am  surprised,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  to  me,  that 
men  whose  faces  I  have  known  for  fifteen  years  in  Texas,  could  coldly 
record  their  votes,  refusing  a  little  pittance  to  this  orphan  child. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Thermopylsd  had  her  messenger  of  defeat 
The  Alamo  had  none.  Where  was  the  man,  who  could  bear  arms, 
to  convey  the  mournful  intelligence?  All,  all  had  fallen.  Not  a  soul 
escaped  that  massacre.  The  eye  of  God  alone  could  have  protected  this 
child.  I  have  heard  many  of  the  Mexicans,  not  only  women  and  chil- 
dren, but  officers  in  the  Mexican  army,  express  the  most  unbounded 
astonishment  at  her  preservation  amid  all  the  horrors  of  that  day, 
■scribing  it  to  a  special  interposition  of  Heaven. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  THE  DESTINY  OF  THIS  REPUBLIO? 

BT  JUDGE  arORT. 

When  we  reflect  on  what  has  been  and  what  is,  how  is  it  possible  not 
^o  feel  a  profound  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  this  republic  to  all  fu- 
^^^re  ages  I  What  vast  motives  press  upon  us  for  lofty  efforts !  What 
^arilliant  prospects  invite  our  enthusiasm  I  What  solemn  warnings  at  once 
^^mand  our  vigilance  and  moderate  our  confidence  I 

The  old  world  has  already  revealed  to  us,  in  its  unsealed  books,  the 

Detuning  and  end  of  all  its  marvellous  struggles  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

V^ recce !  lovely  Qreece !  *'  the  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms," 

^^Here  sister  republics,  in  fair  processions,  chanted  the  praise  of  liberty 

i^xid  the  ffood — where  and  what  is  she  1     For  two  thousand  years  the  op- 

{>i%88or8  have  bound  her  to  the  earth.     Her  arts  are  no  more.    The  last 

**<i  relics  of  her  temples  are  but  the  barracks  of  a  ruthless  soldiery ;  tho 

^^^ments  of  her  olumns  and  her  palaces  are  in  the  dust,  yet  beautiful 

^^  riin.    She  fell  not  when  the  mighty  were  upon  her.     Her  sons  weni 

a2 
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united  av  Thermopjiaa  and  Marathon ;  and  the  tide  of  her  triampn  rolled 
back  upon  tbo  Uellespont.  She  was  conquered  by  her  own  factions. 
She  fell  by  the  hands  of  her  own  people.  The  man  of  Macedonia  did 
not  tlic  work  of  destruction.  It  was  already  done  by  her  own  cormp- 
tions,  banishments,  and  dissensions.  Rome !  republican  Rome  i  whose 
eagles, glanced  in  the  rising  and  setting  sun, — where  and  what  is  she? 
The  eternal  city  yet  remains,  proud  even  in  her  desolation,  noble  in  her 
decline,  venerable  in  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  calm  as  in  the  compo- 
sure of  death.  The  malaria  has  but  travelled  in  the  parts  won  by  the 
destroyers  More  than  eighteen  centuries  have  mourned  over  the  loss 
of  the  empire.  A  mortal  disease  was  upon  bcr  before  Caesar  had  crossed 
the  Rubicon ;  and  Brutus  did  not  restore  her  health  by  the  deep  prob- 
ings  of  the  senate-chamber.  The  Goths,  and  Vandals,  and  Huns,  the 
swarms  of  the  north,  completed  only  what  was  begun  at  home.  Romans 
betrayed  Rome.  The  legions  were  bought  and  sold,  but  the  people  of- 
fered the  tribute-money. 

And  where  are  the  republics  of  modern  times,  which  cluster  around 
immortal  Italy  ?  Venice  and  Genoa  exist  but  in'  name.  The  Alps, 
indeed,  look  down  upon  the  brave  and  peaceful  Swiss,  in  their  native 
fastnesses;  but,  tho  guarantee  of  their  freedom  is  in  their  weakness,  and 
not  in  their  strength.  The  mountains  are  not  easily  crossed,  and  the 
valleys  are  not  easily  retained.  When  the  invader  comes,  be  moves 
like  an  avalanche,  carrying  destruction  in  his  path.  The  peasantry  sink 
before  him.  The  country,  too,  is  too  poor  for  plunder,  and  too  rough 
for  a  valuable  conquest.  Nature  presents  her  eternal  barrier  on  every 
side,  to  check  the  wantonness  of  ambition.  And  Switzerland  remains, 
with  her  simple  institutions,  a  military  road  to  climates  scarcely  worth  a 
permanent  possession,  and  protected  by  the  jealousy  of  her  neighbours 

We  stand  the  latest,  and,  if  we  fall,  probably  the  last  experiment  of  self- 
government  by  the  people.  We  have  begun  it  under  circumstances  of 
the  most  auspicious  nature.  We  are  in  the  vigour  of  youth.  Our  growth 
has  never  been  checked  by  the  oppression  of  tyranny.  Our  constitutions 
never  have  been  enfeebled  by  the  vice  or  the  luxuries  of  the  world.  Such 
as  we  are,  we  have  been  from  the  beginning;  simple,  hardy,  intelligent, 
accustomed  to  self-government  and  self-respect.  The  Atlantic  rolls  be- 
tween us  and  a  formidable  foe.  Within  our  own  territory,  stretching 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude,  we  have  the  choice  of  many  prodnotSi 
and  many  means  uf  independence.  Tho  government  is  mild.  The  press 
is  free.  Religion  is  free — knowledge  readies  or  may  reach  every  home. 
What  fairer  prospects  of  success  could  be  presented  ?  What  means  mors 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  sublime  end?  What  more  is  necessary  than 
for  the  people  to  preserve  what  they  themselves  have  created  t 

Already  has  the  age  caught  tho  spirit  of  our  institutions.  It  has  al- 
ready ascended  the  Andes,  and  snuffed  the  breezes  of  both  oceans.  It 
^as  infused  itself  into  the  life-blood  of  Europe,  and  warmed  the  sunny 
plains  of  France  and  the  lowlands  of  Holland.  It  has  touched  the 
philosophy  of  Germany  and  the  north,  and,  moving  onward  to  the  south| 
has  opened  to  Greece  the  lesson  of  her  better  days. 

Can  it  be,  that  America,  under  such  circumstances,  can  betray  her- 
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Jf  f  Thar  she  is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  republics,  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  whose  min  is,  ''They  were,  but  thej  are  uot !"  Forbid  it,  mj 
countrymen :  forbid  it.  Heaven  ! 

I  call  upon  you,  fathers,  by  the  shades  of  your  ancestors,  by  the  deat 
ashes  which  repose  in  this  precious  soil,  by  all  you  are,  and  all  you  hopo 
to  be,  resist  every  project  of  disunion ;  resist  every  attempt  to  Jfetter 
your  consciences,  or  smother  your  public  schools,  or  extinguish  your 
system  of  public  iRstmction. 

I  call  upon  you,  mothers,  by  that  which  never  fails  in  woman,  the 
loTe  of  your  offspring,  to  teach  them,  as  they  climb  your  knees,  or  lean 
on  jour  bosoms,  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Swear  them  at  the  altar,  as 
with  their  baptismal  vows,  to  be  true  to  their  country,  and  never  forsake 
her. 

I  call  upon  you,  young  men,  to  remember  whose  sons  you  are — whoso 
inheritance  you  possess.  Life  can  never  be  too  short,  which  brimgs 
nothing  but  disgrace  and  oppression.  Death  never  comes  too  soon,  if 
necessary  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  our  country. 


ATHEISM. 

The  existence  of  God  is  stamped  in  the  most  legible  characters  on 
^e  whole  economy  of  nature — is  written  on  the  face  of  day,  in  cha- 
'^ters  of  radiant  light,  by  every  sunbeam  which  eomes  down  to  earth, 
^d  is  reflected  by  every  orb  which  glitters  in  the  canopy  of  night.   Had 
inspiration  never  revealed  this  truth  to  man,  had  the  lips  of  the  prophets 
^Q^er  been  touched  with  holy  fire,  still  we  had  not  been  without  evi- 
^«ince  of  the  existence,  the  power,  the  goodness,  and  providence  of  God, 
'^  strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ.''     Let  the  gloomy  atheist  open  his  eyes 
uiat  he  may  see,  and  unstop  his  ears  that  he  may  hear,  and  let  him  go 
forth  and  stand  beneath  the  cerulean  arch  of  heaven,  surrounded  by  all 
the  wonders  of  creation,  and   his  proud  philosophy  will  be  rebuked. 
''I  am"  is  inscribed  on  the  scroll  of  nature  spread  before  and  around 
itioD — there  is  an  admonition  which  comes  from  the  solitude  of  the  forest 
— there  is  a  voice  in  the  breath  from  the  hills — there  is  a  language  in 
the  rustling  leaf — there  is  a  handwriting  on  the  rocks — there  is  au  ex- 
pression in  the  silence  of  inanimate  creation,  to  confute  his  fake  reason- 
ing and  reprove  his  errors ;  and  there  is  stamped  on  every  object  above 
and  around,  some  attribute  of  the  Creator,  to  inspire  his  admiration  and 
command  his  reverence. 

And  not  only  is  the  existence  of  God  revealed  in  his  works,  but  he  is 
made  manifest  as  '<  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity/' 
He  who  creates  all  things,  himself  must  be  uncreated,  existing  in  infi- 
i)it%»  mnjesty,  living  in  the  eternity  of  his  own  nature,  reigning  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  own  omnipotence,  for  ever  sending  forth  the  wonl  wbico 
creates,  supports,  and  governs  all  things. 
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THE  WAVES  HAVE  WORN  THE  SOLD)  ROCK. 


rrv  Mt  wai  Mea  on*  brl^  wvn  eluM 

Ito  Mlow  on  the  itrand, 
Tlmi  tM  away,  nor  Imto  a  teiM 

Upom  the  piiaUeM  eaad ; 
Thongh  ecMoe  the  pebbles  felt  the  ihoek. 
The  wftvee  have  won  the  aoUd  took. 

rv«  Mt  and  heard  the  astoaa  wlai 

AmM  the  branehee  plaj, 
8e  idlU J  mud.  ae  blandlj  ktei, 

II  ataree)f  itirr'd  the  ipAiif } 
Tet  ieos  the  wiater'e  eold  oaMe  tm. 
And  Uooma  «f  tpriac  whaa^  WM  goM. 

rre  eat  and  eeea  the  erottfaic  na 

Bfak'flpeai  hli  goldeB  tkj; 
Bii  loiic  hrighl  vaee  er  i^Urf  ns, 

Aad  eloee  hie  goldea  eye  { 
■o  slow  he  paee'd,  eearee  ehaag'd  the  Ui^ 
And  yet  be  left  the  world  la  aigjhL 

And  like  yon  tea  is  huaan  lift— 

Erente  Uke  biUows  roU; 
Moiaeat  on  moment,  strilb  on  itrUli^ 


That  change  «b  to  the  aevl: 
And  Joys,  like  antamn  learos^  fUl  fhit ; 
Hope  set^  aad  being's  light  is  past. 

rre  stood  on  earth's  most  daring  heli^. 

Aad  seen  day's  orb  aris.i. 
la  his  Butgalteeaee  «f  Ii|^ 

To  trina^ih  throng  the  ekies; 
Aad  aU  the  darkaess  of  the  world 
Wat  Bpsm  his  ahlaiag  preeenee  hvril. 

An,  too,  that  fhdes  vpon  the  eaxtk. 

Too  weak  to  linger  boa, 
Be-bloseoms  with  a  eeeond  Urtk 

To  deck  the  eoming  year : 
Shall  hope,  then,  man's  eteraal 
Be  frafler  ttea  a  MUag  eewarf 


to !  like  aatvma  leaTOS  that  das^ 

And  bloom  agaia  in  apriag. 
Fresh  Joys  shall  rise  fh>m  those  goae  by, 

Aad  parer  iaoonse  bring: 
Aad  whea,  like  saas,  Hope  sets  ia  aigh^ 
Shall  she  aot  beam  firom  worlds  mors  bri|l 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE! 


WoooMAir!  spare  that  tree; 

Teaeh  aot  a  siaglo  bovgh; 
la  yoath  it  sheller*d  aie, 

Aad  I'll  proteet  it  now. 
*Twas  my  forefhther's  liaad 

That  plaeed  it  aear  his  eot: 
There,  woodsMa,  let  it  staad  ; 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  aot. 

nmt  old,  fhmlliar  tree. 

Whose  glory  aad  reaowa 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea— 

Aad  wealdet  then  haek  it  dowaf 
Woodnma  I  finhear  thy  stroke; 

Cat  aot  its  earth4»oaad  tics: 
Oh!  spare  that  aged  oak. 

Vow  towariag  to  the  ikies. 


Whea  bnt  aa  Idle  boy, 

I  sought  its  grateftil  shade; 
la  all  their  gashiag  joy. 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  play'd, 
Ify  mother  klm'd  me  here ; 

Ify  Ihther  press'd  my  h^ : 
IbrglTo  this  twUsh  tear, 

Bnt  let  that  old  eal 


My  heait-etriags  roaad  thee  eliag 

(Soee  as  thy  bark,  old  fMead; 
Here  shaU  the  wUd  bird  siag, 

Aad  still  tl^  hraaohes  bead. 
Old  tree  I  the  storms  sUU  hraTo, 

Aad,  woodflum,  leare  the  spot; 
tniUe  rre  a  haad  to  saTo, 

Thy  aaa  shall  harm  it  aot^     «.  r. 


BE  GENTLE  WITH  THY  WIFE. 


Bb  geatle!  fbr  yoa  little  kaow 

Hew  maay  trials  rise; 
Although  to  thee  they  muj  be  small. 

To  her,  of  giaat  sise. 

ISs  geatle*  though  perehaaee  that  Up 
May  sp^k  a  murmuring  tone, 

Vhe  heart  may  oeac  wica  kiadaem  yet* 
4iA  joy  to  be  thiae  owa. 

Be  geatle  I  weary  hours  of  paia 
i*t  lot  to  heart 


Thea  yield  her  what  support  then  ( 
Aad  all  her  sorrows  share. 

Be  geatle !  fbr  the  aoblest  hearts 
At  times  may  hare  some  grie( 

Aad  erea  ia  a  pettish  word 
May  seek  to  ftad  relieC 

Be  geatle !  aoae  are  perfbet  hoK— 

Thou'rt  dearer  far  thaa  life : 
Thea  husbaad,  bear,  aad  iUll  f 

BeflsaUatot^rvU^ 


HOPE. — ^THV  TIBS  OF  LOYI.  ]8!> 


HOPE. 

the  vicissitudes  and  chaDges  incident  to  human  life ;  in  the  nn* 
us  disappointments,  sorrows,  and  afSictions,  which  in  the  allotments 
'ovidence  we  arc  destined  to  endure ;  in  the  sudden  and  untimely 
)f  our  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  when  the  hushand,  at  the  moment 
un  of  happiness  begins  to  shine  upon  him  in  all  its  lustre,  is  de- 
d  of  his  only  joy;  when  the  wife  is  doomed  to  roam  in  this  wide 
I  alone,  unpitied  and  unknown,  what  can  cheer  the  mind,  raise 
rooping  soul,  calm  the  agitated  bosom,  and  throw  a  cheering  li^ht 
le  future  ?  It  is  Hope !  Sweet  Hope  I  thou  heaven-desoended  maid  I 
thou  the  abode  of  misery ;  wipe  the  tear  from  sorrow's  eye ;  chase 

the  anguish  of  despair ;  sweeten  the  cup  of  affliction  with  thine  ail- 
ing dregs ! 

hen  giddy  youth  shall  leave  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  wan- 
in  the  barren,  yet  alluring  fields  of  vice,  when  the  fond  parent  be- 
( the  impending  ruin  of  her  darling  offspring,  do  thou  remain  to 
i  comfort  and  consolation ;  let  thy  healing  influence  take  possession 
B  heart,  and  yield  relief. 

hen  fickle  fortune  deserts  the  good^  to  leave  the  tender  ones  with- 
i  home  or  a  friend,  do  thou  put  underneath  them  thine  all-support- 
urm,  and  say  to  them,  ''I  will  never  desert  thee/' 
ad  when  mortality  shall  fail,  and  the  lamp  of  life  shall  glimmer  in 
feeble  frame,  do  thou  unveil  thyself,  and  bid  me  wing  my  way  to 
ds  beyond  the  sun,  to  live  and  reign  in  never-ending  bliss. 


THE  TIES  OF  LOVE. 

'^HAT  is  it  to  woman  that  the  tempest  is  darkening  on  the  path  of 
she  loves?  It  is  he  alone  who  has  power  to  crush  her  spirit's 
igth.  It  is  the  breath  of  unkindness  only,  the  unkindness  of  him 
hom  her  soul  has  clung  in  its  deepest  trust,  that  can  wither,  beyond 
power  of  earthly  healing,  the  energies  of  her  nature.  But  a  portion 
iro,  and  she  the  gentle  and  the  feeble,  whom  his  slightest  neglect 
Id  crush  as  with  a  heel  of  iron,  goes  smilingly  and  gladly  forth  to  be 
arer  in  the  fury  and  the  desolation  of  the  storm.  All  other  ties  may 
erered — penury,  bereavement,  the  world's  scorn,  all  other  agonies 
be  meted  out  to  her  in  her  cup  of  bitterness — ^and  yet  her  heart, 
ever  delicately  fashioned,  hath  not  utterly  lost  its  capability  of  sweet 
nonies.  They  will  still  break  forth  at  his  touch — his  whispered  words 
)othing  will  pass  over  the  mangled  and  bleeding  tendons  of  her  soul, 
the  breath  of  spring  healing  the  wounded  vine,  and  all  sufferings 
he  acccounted  as  a  price  of  naught  for  that  tenderness  which  has 
ad  up  its  wounds.  5lad  and  weak  devotion !  Vain,  all  vain  aniL 
iquited.  There  is  not  in  man's  heart  an  answering  tone  to  a  senti- 
it  of  such  terrible  depth. 
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EVERARD  GRAHAM. 


BT  WILLia  O.  CLA.RK. 


Take  back  the  bowl — take  back  the  bowl- 

Resenre  it  for  polluted  lips — 
I  wonld  not  bow  a  stainless  sonl 

Beneath  its  foul  and  dark  eclipse. 

John  Grbbmlvaf  Whittibb. 

There  are  evils  in  the  world,  npon  which  the  eloquence  of  the  ( 
the  lyre  of  the  poet,  and  the  deep  and  overwrought  toaches  of  the 
and  the  pen  have  dwelt  almost  in  vain.  In  their  description,  the  ^ 
of  language  is  turned  into  penury ; — the  darkest  dream  of  anguis 
distress  but  faintly  shadows  forth  the  stern  and  moving  reality, 
strong  and  emphatic  language  of  Holy  Writ,  the  burning  words  of 
and  Solomon,  are  almost  impuissant  when  they  arc  employed  in  pa 
the  awful  horror  of  infidel  unbelief,  and  that  destruction  of  the  hen 
soul  which  follows  in  the  train  of  Protean  drunkenness.  They  ar< 
dire  than  the  fabled  Furies;  the  abysses  they  open  are  fiercer  than  C 
or  Phlegethon ;  their  grasp  is  more  powerful  than  the  serpents  of  La* 
the  burdens  which  they  impart  are  more  wearisome  than  the  8t< 
SysiphuB  or  the  wheel  of  Ixion ;  and  their  ascendency  is  unbrokei 
the  understanding  is  bewildered  and  the  clouded  eye  becomes  te; 
until  the  heart  becomes  as  adamant,  and  the  spirit  is  goaded  an 
less  beneath  the  dominion  of  remorse;  till  the  ear  tingles  wi 
adder-hisses  of  coward  conscience,  and  the  unnerved  bosom  writhes 
emotions  of  regret,  which  pierce  like  a  scorpion's  sting. 

Infidelity  and  intemperance  go  hand  in  hand.  They  bid  the  s] 
youth  bow  down  at  an  unholy  shrine;  and  the  sweetest  afiectio; 
dearest  hopes,  and  fondest  visions  of  earth,  are  offered  up  as  ince 
the  mysterious  divinity  of  unbelief.  This  is  no  ideal  picture ;  tfa 
world  is  full  of  the  affiictions  that  are  summoned  up  like  clouds  : 
the  devious  pathway  of  the  blasphemer  and  the  drunkard.  The  re 
brightens  alluringly  in  the  goblet;  the  shadowy  illusions  of  the  i 
come  but  for  a  Tittle  season  with  a  soothing  unction  to  bis  min* 
anon  there  steals  to  the  one  the  wormwood  dregs  of  bitter  regret; 
other,  the  clouds  which  obscure  the  sunshine  of  hope ;  which  sp 
mournful  curtain  over  the  beautiful  scenes  of  human  existence,  a 
ate  unutterable  forebodings  of  that  undiscovered  country  beyond  t! 
of  death. 

I  have  little  hope  that  the  tale  which  I  am  about  to  relate  wil 
any  to  release  the  delusions  which  they  have  grasped ;  but  I  am 
without  hope.  I  would  that  my  pen  were  dipped  in  the  empyr 
uf  heaven,  that  I  might  show  the  light  which  they  reject  who  tui 
the  world  of  inspiration.  I  would  I  might  gather  upon  can 
darkness  of  th6  midnight  cloud  and  the  fierce  lightning  of  the  te 
I  would  form  a  panorama  of  terrors,  which  should  shadow  fortb 
mad  votarv  of  Bacchus  and  the  victim  of  unbelief  the  abjras 
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struction  upon  which  thej  are  rushing ;  which  should  say  to  tbem, ''  Turn 
je  at  my  reproof,  and  heed  not  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never 
80  wisely/' 

It  was  a  stormy  evening  in  January,  18 — ,  when  my  friend  Everard 
Graham  and  myself  were  seated  hy  our  comfortahle  grate,  in  the  semi- 
nary of  6 .     The  coal  was  reddening  hehind  the  bars  of  its  prison, ' 

and  the  cheerfulness  of  our  little  room  was  enhanced  by  the  storm  with- 
out. We  had  lately  come  up  from  recitations  and  prayers  in  the  chapel ; 
and  bad  been  seated  in  silence,  each  indulging  in  his  respective  thoughts. 
The  snow  came  pattering  gently  against  the  windows ;  and  by  way  of 
beguiling  the  time,  I  arose  and  breathed  upon  a  pane,  and  wrote  thereon 
mj  bumble  initials.  Without,  the  scene  was  troublous  and  uninviting. 
The  wide-stretching  inland  was  obscured  by  the  thick  wing  of  the  wintry 
tempest ;  the  wild  anthem  of  the  night- wind  was  loud  and  dissonant ;  and  I 
soon  found  that  the  shadows  of  the  scene  around  me  were  gathering  over 
aiy  mind.  My  thoughts  went  forth  amid  the  curtained  skies  of  even- 
ing, and  mighty  ideas  of  infinity  and  boundless  space,  of  the  mystery  of 
tbe  air — the  distance  whence  the  little  motes  of  snow  had  fallen ;  and  I 
wasubsorbed  in  meditation. 

I  was  roused  from  my  revery  by  the  entrance  of  a  lad  bearing  a  letter. 
I  stepped  forward ;  it  was  for  my  friend.  His  large  hazel  eye  was  lit 
np  pleasantly,  and  a  kindly  smile  of  unwonted  delight  passed  over  his 
brow  and  cheek.  He  had  for  some  days  been  moody  and  restless ;  and 
}  marked  his  emotions  of  pleasure  with  a  lively  enjoyment,  to  which  an 
instant  before  I  was  a  stranger. 

"  This  is  the  most  lucky  moment  to  receive  a  letter  that  I  ever  ex- 
pHenced,''  said  Graham,  indulging  in  that  laugh  which  comes  from  the 
neart.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  from  a  woman ; — the  pn'mce 
^^lieris  of  my  affections.  But  I  belie  her ;  she  is  not  a  woman,  in  the 
S^Heral  acceptation  of  the  term — she  is  an  angel." 

I  glanced  at  the  letter  as  he  extended  it  to  me, — and  the  direction  was 
^Uy  most  beautiful.  The  blue  surface  of  the  epistle  seemed  to  have 
}^t  passed  from  beneath  the  hands  of  the  copperplate-printer.  "  You 
^Q/'  said  Qraham,  '^that  it  is  beautiful;  now  let  me  read  it;  and,  as 
J?U  are  my  confidant,  I  will  show  you  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  it." 
ffo  broke  the  seal ;  it  began  with  ^^Dearcst  Everard,"  and  closed  with 
"  t*or  ever  yours,  Emile  Barton." 

**  STou  are  not  entitled  to  further  freedom,"  said  ray  friend  :  "now,  go 
"^^ditate,  and  let  thy  greedy  eyes  *  devour  up  her  discourse ;'  or,  seeing 
Jour  curiosity  is  awakened,  I  will  give  you  her  picture,  *  for  you  to  look 
^Pon,'  as  the  primer  hath  it." 

Xle  drew  from  his  bosom  a  miniature,  suspended  by  a  golden  chain  ; 
'  There,"  said  he,  "  is  one-half  of  my  heart.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
balf  hj  far,  and,  I  dare  be  sworn,  the  most  innocent.  Now,  if  you  a//. 
^*Vc  it,  let  your  admiration  be  unmeakalle  ;  for  I  shall  not  be  a^  home 
^^^fing  the  next  half  hour  to  any  body.  To  save  inquiries,  however,  I 
^*H  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  respecting  her.  She  is  my  intended,  I 
^1^^  knew  her  at  the  Saratoga  cotillons ; — her  fatiier  is  an  Englishman  ; 
^^1  her  mother  in  one  of  our  cis-atlanuo  daughters  of  Eve.    It  is  the  long 
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lapse  of  time  since  I  have  heard  from  the  dear  girl^  that  has  given  in« 
the  Hues  so  of  late." 

I  took  the  miniature,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  unsullied  and  per- 
fect beauty  that  then  dawned  upon  me.     The  stainless  brow  was  shaded 
with  rich  clusters  and  braids  of  hair,  of  the  colour  of  gold  in  shadow ;  the 
«je  was  mild  and  blue,  but  about  the  sweet  lips,  that  seemed  the  balmj 
prison-gates  of  delicious  kisses,  and  the  dimpled  and  rose-leaf  cheek,  there 
played  such  a  pure  and  sanctified  smile,  that  the  picture  seemed  to  be  in- 
stinct with  the  life  of  heaven.   I  was  dumb  with  exquisite  admiration  ^^ 
and  I  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  the  perfect  presence  of  Venus.     Little 
did  I  imagine,  as  I  gazed  upon  that  delicately  moulded  face,  that  the  clouds 
of  early  sorrow  would  so  soon  overshadow  the  fair  brow ;  that  the  white- 
robed  bosom  would  so  soon  yearn  with  the  pangs  of  unrequited  affection— 
that  the  azure  eye  and  matchless  cheek  would  be  dimmed  and  stained  with 
tears  shed  in  secret — that  they  would  be  deluged  with  the  bitter  waters 
of  a  bursting  heart !     But  let  me  not  anticipate. 

Half  an  hour  passed  without  a  word  having  been  spoken  by  either  of 
us.     The  reflections  which  the  picture  had  conjured  up  kept  me  silent; 
and  Graham  read  and  re-read  his  letter,  without  noticing  my  pleasurable 
revery.     At  length,  he  said,  "  Well,  you  seem  half-intoxicated — are  pu 
dizzy  with  rapture  ?    If  you  feel  any  sensation  from  that  little  counter- 
feit, how   could  you  gaze  on  the  original?     You  would  become  an 
enthusiast  and  a  worshipper  at  first  sight,  as  I  did.     But  I  am  too  jocose 
for  so  sacred  a  theme ;  and  my  pleasure  is  already  damped  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  my  spirt tuelle  has,  ere  this,  left  America,  in  the  packet  of  the 
16th,  for  England.     A  vast  estate  has  fallen  to  her  father,  there,  and  he, 
with  his  whole  family,  have  repaired  from  Barton  Hill  to  Ludgate  Hill| 
or  some  other  hill  in  London.     Cruel  girl  I     She  was  too  affectionate  to 
endure  the  emotions  of  a  farewell,  and  wrote  me  late  in  consequence- 
She  had  quoted  Scripture  to  me  in  her  epistle ; — something  odd  for  hetf 
but  it  is  certainly  expressive.     She  is  not  aware  that  I  eschew  the  whol^ 
of  that  book,  which  she  holds  so  sacred.     But  we  will  not  jar  each  othet 
on  that  topic.     I  shall  see  her  by  June,  in  the  British  metropolis !     ^ 
might  as  well  make  my  couch  on  that  ardent  grate  as  to  remain  wheC^ 
she  is  not.'' 

I  returned  to  him  the  treasure  he  had  shown  me,  and  if  I  indulged  E*^ 
unmingled  encomium  upon  its  pervading  loveliness,  I  trust  it  was  nC^ 
undeserved  or  hypocritical.     The  eye  of  my  friend  glistened  with 
fication. 

"There  is  never, a  sweet  without  its  bitter,"  he  said;  "often  whe 
that  beloved  girl  and  I  have  walked  along  the  vernal  shore  of  the  lal^     ^ 
which  stretches  along  by  the  mansion  of  her  father,  as  I  gazed  upon  he^^^ 

speaking  eye  and  sinless  brow,  I  have  thought  myself  utterly  unwortb J( 

of  her  affection.     She  is  too  full  of  ethereal  purity  for  my  guilt  Btaine< 
soul.     You  know,  what  she  docs  not,  that  I  am  a  skeptic.     Her  ductil 
and  elastic  spirit  is  full  of  prai.se  to  God  when  she  looks  upon  his  worl 
Often  has  she  spoke  to  me  of  the  mercies  of  Heaven,  in  making  us  Si^      ^ 
supremely  happy  in  our  love ;  and,  like  all  her  sex,  her  woman  s  hear**^ 
teems  to  forbode  evil  from  the  transitory  nature  of  the  things  of  this  worlX-  " 
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How  many  times,  as  we  have  reposed  beneath  ihe  trellised  vines  of  hot 
father's  garden,  have  I  pressed  her  to  my  throbbing  bosom,  and  kissed 
away  the  tears  which  sensibility  had  drawn  to  her  cheek  I  But  I  am 
half-moralizing.  It  is  a  sombre  theme,  with  all  its  delight,  and  Til  give 
it  up  for  something  more  exhilarating.     Da  you  love  Burgundy  ?" 

As  he  made  this  interrogation,  he  went  to  his  closet,  and  drew  forth 
a  bottle  of  the  material  therefrom ;  he  cut  the  wax  from  its  top,  and 
drawing  the  long  cork  from  a  locum  tenens  which  it  had  held  while  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  while  tilted  upon  the  Atlantic,  he  filled  a  glass, 
and  presenting  it  to  me,  filled  another  for  himself.  I  refused  his  offer 
to  renew  my  draught,  and  soon  after  retired. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  room  was  full  of  the  smoke  of  the 
lamp,  and  Graham  had  not  been  in  bed.  The  wine  had  disappeared 
from  the  bottle,  and  the  lamp  was'  upset  upon  the  miniature,  which  he 
had  laid  upon  the  table,  and  it  was  broken.  Graham  wa;i  .stupified  with 
wine,  and  his  face  looked  feverish  and  sick.  The  loss  of  his  miniature 
was  a  source  of  deep  regret;  and  he  lamented  it  as  a  fearful  omen  for  the 
future. 

Three  months  from  that  morning,  Graham  sailed  for  England.  His 
education  was  by  no  means  complete,  but  he  was  the  idol  of  an  indul- 
gent and  wealthy  father,  who  had  long  favoured  his  determination  of 
making  the  tour  of  £urope.  If  I  ever  parted  from  a  friend  with  regret, 
it  was  from  Everard  Graham,  He  had  his  faults;  but,  maugre  them  all, 
I  loved  him.  We  vowed  mutual  and  abiding  friendship,  and  a  constant 
correspondence;  and  as  my  design  of  visiting  England  was  well  known 
and  approved  of  by  my  parents,  I  hesitated  not  to  pledge  myself  to  meet 
him  in  the  British  metropolis,  as  soon  as  my  minority  should  have 
expired. 

Two  years  after,  during  which  time  I  had  not  heard  a  word  from  my 
friend,  I  was  in  London.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  as 
our  majestic  vessel  glided  up  the  Thames.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in 
September  when  I  first  saw  at  a  distance  the  great  cloud  of  smoke  which 
overhung  the  British  capital.  Oddly  enough,  the  weather  was  clear,  and 
the  yellow  sun  lit  up  the  countless  sails  that  were  passing  to  and  fro, 
with  singular  beauty.  In  a  short  space,  I  found  myself  in  Picket  street, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterloo  Bridge  and  Temple  Bar;  anon,  I  was 
mingling  with  the  restless  crowd  that  moved  along  Fleet  street  to  Lud- 
gate  Hifi.  I  soon  saw  St.  Paul's — that  mighty  edifice,  whose  towering 
dome  looks  down  upon  the  richea  and  poverty — the  happiness  and  misery 
of  nearly  two  millions  of  immortal  souls. 

I  pass  over  the  pleasure  and  newness  of  enjoyment,  with  which  I 
looked  upon  the  wonders  of  London,  after  my  letters  of  introduction  had 
been  delivered,  and  my  check  had  been  honoured  by  my  banker.  It  was 
to  me  a  kind  of  epoch,  when  I  first  saw  iht  pave  of  Regent  street  Quad- 
rant|  and  when  I  walked  Great  Russell  street  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
The  inquiries  I  had  made  among  my  friends  for  Graham,  however,  had 
all  proved  ineffectual.  He  had  brought  introductory  letters  to  some  of 
them,  and  was  known  as  a  lounger  at  the  New-Fngland  Coffee  Hou  le, 
previous  to  his  leaving  London  for  the  continent. 
9  13 
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I  was  one  day  returning  to  my  hotel,  after  a  visit  to  the  famoas  Abbet 
of  Westminster,  when  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  would  return  on  the 
river.  I  accordingly  chartered  a  small  boat  near  Westminster  Stairs, 
requesting  to  be  '•  get  down"  at  Waterloo  Bridge.  Through  the  dulness 
of  my  gondolier,  who  seemed  a  half-intoxicated,  song-singing  varlet,  I 
was  taken  even  past  Blackfriars,  and  left  at  the  foot  of  an  obscure  lane 
leading  into  Thames  street,  whose  lamps,  already  lighted,  were  twinkling 
in  the  distance.  The  first  large  and  heavy  drops  of  an  approaching  thun* 
der-shower  excited  me  to  haste;  and  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  that 
ever  and  anon  darted  athwart  the  gloom  were  ^^  spurs  to  prick  the  sides 
of  my  intent."  I  hurried  on;  but  the  storm  had  already  burst  above 
me,  and,  in  a  moment  of  hesitation,  I  paused  and  knocked  at  the  low  door 
of  an  obscure  and  dingy  dwelling,  whence  the  only  light  issued  that  I 
had  witnessed  since  I  left  my  tuneful  Arion  of  the  Thames.  It  was 
opened  by  a  bloated,  fierce-looking  female,  who,  in  a  gruff  voice,  asked 
me  what  I  wanted.  A  loud  peal  of  thunder  drowned  my  reply.  I 
pointed  without;  and  the  action  seemed  to  content  her.  She  marshalled 
me  into  a  low  back-room,  requesting  me  to  step  lightly  as  I  entered.  I 
followed  her  on  tiptoe,  and  seated  myself  on  a  broken  bench,  by  the 
dying  embers  of  a  fiickering  fire. 

The  apartment  presented  a  cheerless  picture  of  poverty  and  desolation. 
One  or  two  mutilated  chairs  stood  near  a  scantily-furnished  tahle  in  the 
oentre  of  the  room.  In  one  comer,  on  a  low  mat,  lay  a  poor,  emaciated 
form,  apparently  groaning  in  a  troubled  sleep.  I  drew  near,  and  as  the 
woman  re-entered  with  a  lamp,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment.  The 
face  was  pale,  but  interesting ;  the  eyelids  were  of  a  dark  purple,  and 
the  cheek  hollow.  Pressing  his  lips,  as  if  to  nerve  him  to  some  imagi- 
nary conflict,  he  opened  his  eyes  full  upon  me,  as  the  light  shone  over 
his  lowly  pallet.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  look !  The  blood  rushed 
rapidly  to  his  high  forehead — it  retreated  again  to  his  heart,  and  left 
him  deadly  pale.  He  reached  forth  his  hand,  and,  in  faltering  accents, 
pronounced  my  name.  I  looked  for  a  moment  in  doubtful  recognition ; 
it  was  but  for  a  moment ;  he  pronounced  the  name  of  Everard  Graham, 
My  head  grew  dizzy — my  sight  failed  me,  and  I  was  insensible. 

When  I  recovered,  my  once  high-souled  and  honourable  friend  was  a 
lifeless  corpse  before  me.  The  struggle  had  been  too  powerful  for  him 
to  endure,  and  life  had  ceased  in  its  mighty  influence.  I  made  inquiries 
of  the  unseemly  being  under  whose  roof  I  had  taken  shelter,  and  learned 
that  he  had  for  the  past  two  months  been  an  inmate  of  her  miserable 
dwelling.  His  last  half-crown  had  been  paid  her  the  day  before,  and 
there  remained  no  effects  to  compensate  her  for  her  attentions,  if  he  had 
lived  longer.  There  was  only  a  packet  in  his  hat,  she  said,  and  that 
she  had  made  him  a  solemn  promise  to  take  to  the  London  Post-office. 
She  took  down  the  hat,  and  handed  me  the  packet.  It  was  sealed  with 
black,  and  bore  my  direction,  with  a  line  to  the  overseer  of  the  London 
Post-office,  requesting  it  to  be  sent  to  America.  Finding  my  efforts 
ineffectual  to  persuade  the  woman  that  the  packet  bore  my  name,  I  pur- 
'.•hased  it  frcm  her  at  the  price  of  a  guinea,  and,  leaving  her  a  sufficient 
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mxm  to  defray  tbe  funeral  obsequies  of  Graham,  and  promising  to  call 
e.irly  the  next  day,  I  departed  on  the  cessation  of  the  storm. 

Un  reaching  my  hotel,  I  dismissed  my  valet  from  my  room,  and 
throwing  myself  on  a  sofa,  I  opened  the  packet  and  devoured  its  con- 
tents. It  was  smoky  and  mutilated,  but  I  overcame  the  interlineatioDS| 
uid  read  as  follows : 

^^ London f  October,  18 — . 

"  To  you,  my  dearly  cherished  friend,  now  that  all  hope  of  seeing  you 
has  passed  away  for  e^  ar,  may  I  now  confide  the  secrets  of  the  last  two 
years  of  my  awful  life.  I  shudder  to  look  back  upon  them,  but  there 
is  no  alternative.  If  this  faintly-written  record  should  ever  reach  you, 
let  it  be  to  you  the  beacon  of  a  mighty  warning.  I  am  dying  in  a  foreign 
land,  surrounded  by  many  to  whom  I  might  apply  for  relief,  were  I  not 
a  midnight  murderer,  shunning  the  day,  and  an  irreclaimable  sot.  The 
weight  of  my  crimes  has  recoiled  back  upon  my  heart,  with  a  keen  and 
undying  retribution.  I  have  sown  the  winds  of  intemperance  and  un- 
belief— I  am  reaping  the  whirlwinds  of  unutterable  monition.  The  fires 
of  agonizing  remorse  are  burning  in  my  blood ;  the  monitory  voice  of  a 
struggling  conscience  is  thundering  in  my  ears,  and  I  experience  the  en- 
kindled pangs  of  a  mental  hell.  0  God  I  with  what  direful  punish- 
ment have  my  iniquities  overwhelmed  me !     But  I  must  on. 

'*  You  know  the  secret  of  my  early  love.  You  know  the  embarkation 
of  Emilc  Barton  for  England,  and  that  I  followed  her  soon.  Oh,  that  I 
could  describe  to  you  the  Eden  of  happiness  that  dawned  upon  me  the 
first  summer  I  spent  in  England.  We  were  married ;  and  time  went 
by  with  his  wings  glittering  in  the  pearls  of  hope,  and  his  brow  clothed 
in  sunshine.  We  made  a  delightful  tour  on  the  continent,  and  returned 
with  joyful  hearts  to  our  metropolitan  home,  and  a  lovely  daughter  was 
at  last  the  pledge  of  our  affection.  But,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  surrendered 
myself  to  the  demon  of  drunkenness,  and  he  bound  my  bosom  in  fetters 
of  iron.  I  became  the  freouenter  of  the  hdU  in  St.  James's;  a  tippler  of 
Johnson's  spirits  at  the  Surry  Theatre,  and  a  stranger  to  my  home. 
I  wasted  all  my  patrimony,  and  the  splendid  estate  of  my  kind  Emile, 
in  one  short  week,  at  the  gaming-table.  I  reviled  the  Scriptures  in  her 
presence ;  I  neglected  our  darling  child — in  short,  I  became  a  madman. 

'*I  returned  home  one  night,  and  found  the  bailifis  at  my  threshold. 
Our  mansion  in  town  was  sold,  and  we  rented  a  pleasant  cottage  in 
Hampstead.  Here,  if  I  had  not  been  more  I'emorseless  than  the  grave, 
I  should  have  paused  upon  my  dark  careei .  But  I  was  too  much  depraved 
I  became  more  and  more  estranged  from  ^he  angel  of  my  youth ;  I  re- 
pulsed her  overflowing  affection,  and  saw  her  fading  away  under  the 
influence  of  my  cruelty.  She  had  renounced  fashionable  life  for  my 
sake,  and  it  had  been  our  intention  to  return  to  America,  whither  her 
parents  had  already  gone,  expecting  us  soon  to  follow. 

*<  Jjet  me  be  brief.  As  I  opened,  one  moonlit  evening,  the  little  gate  that 
ied  up  to  our  Hampstead  residence,  I  saw  my  Emile  leaning  upon  the 
gboulder  of  a  young  man,  appareniiy  weeping.  A  hellish  suspicion  that 
Bhe  had  dishonoured  me  rushed  upon  my  brain ;  and,  stealthily  approacb- 
ingi  I  drew  a  stiletto  from  my  bosom  and  htabbed  her  to  the  heart.  Ska 
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turned  and  fixed  upon  me  a  look  of  alternate  surprise,  reproach,  and  for- 
giveness— shrieked^  and  fell  lifeless  at  my  feet.     It  was  her  brother! 

''  I  cannot  long  proceed.  Since  that  fatal  hour,  I  have  been  scorched 
with  the  lightnings  of  reproachful  thought — ^I  have  been  a  scathed  and 
skulking  fugitive  in  the  house  of  a  miserable  fish-woman.  I  have  quaflfed 
deeply  of  the  delirious  cup  of  intoxication ;  I  have  found  its  dregs  to  be 
gall  and  wormwood.  My  health  is  wasted — my  hopes  are  dead— and 
the  earth  seems  yawning  to  clasp  me  to  its  icy  bosom.  Would  that 
I  were  dead !  Would  to  God,  that  I  could  find  that  annihilation 
in  which  I  once  believed,  but  for  which  I  have  long  ceased  to  hope. 
Twice  have  I  swallowed  poison ',  the  potent  drug  has  lain  harmless  within 
me,  and  God  still  bids  me  live  and  suffer.  My  wife  is  buried  in  a  quiet 
church-yard  at  Hampstead ;  and  my  weakness  has  at  last  prevented  me 
from  indulging  the  mournful  office  of  weeping  at  midnight  over  her 
peaceful  grave.  My  child  still  lives ;  and  is  the  fair  and  sunny  image 
of  her  sainted  mother.  If  she  ever  visits  America,  and  this  should  reach 
you,  do  not— oh !  do  not  acquaint  her  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  her 
parents ;  of  that  father  who  was  a  wretch, — of  that  spotless  mother  who 
loved  me  '  not  wisely,  but  too  well.'     I  can" — 

Here  the  MS.  ended.  I  give  it  to  the  reader  as  I  received  it.  The 
next  day  the  remains  of  Graham  were  interred  in  the  potters-field  of 
one  of  the  almshouses  in  Kingsland  Road. 

The  little  daughter  of  my  lost  friend  is  with  the  parents  of  her  mother, 
in  America.  She  is  the  counterpart  of  her  who  bore  her ;  and  like  her 
mother  in  ner  youth,  beloved  by  all,  and  caressed  with  enthusiasm.  She 
is  the  only  light  thrown  upon  the  sombre  history  of  her  mother's  sorrow 
and  her  father's  guilt.  y 


MISTAKES. 

In  the  olden  time,  when  it  was  a  custom  in  many  parts  of  New  England) 
to  sing  the  psalms  and  hymns  by  ''deaconing"  them,  as  it  was  called,  tb^^ 
is,  by  the  deacon's  reading  each  line  previous  to  its  being  sung,  one  of  the^^ 
church  dignitaries  rose,  and,  after  looking  at  his  book  for  some  time,  af^^ 
making  several  attempts  to  spell  the  words,  apologized  for  the  difficai^l 
he  experienced  in  reading,  by  observing, 

**  M J  eyes,  indeed,  ore  rerj  blind." 

The  choir,  who  had  been  impatiently  waiting  for  a  whole  line,  thir^- . 
ing  this  to  be  the  first  of  a  common-metre  hymn,  immediately  sang  ^ 
The  good  deacon  exclaimed,  with  emphasis, 

**  I  cannot  see  at  all." 

This,  of  course,  was  also  sung;  when  the  astonished  pillar  of  the  ohur^"^ 
cried  out, 

*'  I  really  bliere  you  are  bewitched  V* 

Response  by  the  choir :  "  I  really  b'lieve  you  are  bewitched." — ^Deaco^ 

"The  dense  is  in  you  all." 

The  choir  finished  the  verse  by  echoing  the  last  line,  and  (he 
iil  down  in  despair. 
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PARTING  INTERVIEW  WITH  EMMETT. 

The  eveDiDg  before  his  death,  while  the  workmen  were  busy  with  the 
ffoldy  a  young  lady  was  ushered  into  his  dungeon.  It  was  the  girl 
om  he  80  fondly  loved,  and  who  had  now  come  to  bid  him  her  eternal 
dwell.  He  was  leaning,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  against  the  window- 
me  of  his  prison,  and  the  heavy  clanking  of  his  irons  smote  dismally 
her  heart.  The  interview  was  bitterly  affecting,  and  melted  even  the 
loos  soul  of  the  jailer.  As  for  Emmett,  he  wept  and  spoke  little ; 
b,  as  he  pressed  his  beloved  in  silence  to  his  boiom,  his  countenance 
nyed  his  emotions.  In  a  low  voice,  half-choked  by  anguish,  he  he- 
ight her  not  to  forget  him ;  he  reminded  her  of  their  former  happi- 
ifl,  of  the  long  past  days  of  their  childhood,  and  concluded  by  re- 
sfiting  her  sometimes  to  visit  the  scenes  where  their  infancy  was 
tnt,  and,  though  the  world  might  repeat  his  name  with  scorn,  to  cling 
his  memory  with  affection.  At  this  very  instant,  the  evening  bell 
lied  from  the  neighbouring  church.  Emmett  started  at  the  sound ! 
i  as  he  felt  that  this  was  the  last  time  he  should  ever  hear  its  dismal 
loes,  he  folded  his  beloved  still  closer  to  his  heart,  and  bent  over  her 
king  form  with  eyes  streaming  with  affection.  The  turnkey  entered 
the  moment ;  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  dashed  the  rising  drop 
m  his  eye,  and  a  frown  again  lowered  on  his  countenance.  The  man, 
anwhile,  approached  to  tear  the  lady  from  his  embraces.     Overcome 

his  feelings,  he  could  make  no  resistance;  but,  as  he  gloomily  re- 
sed  her  from  his  hold,  gave  her  a  little  miniature  of  himself,  and, 
ii  this  parting  token  of  attachment,  he  imprinted  the  last  kisses  of  a 
ing  man  upon  her  lips.  On  gaining  the  door,  she  turned  round,  as 
bo  gaze  once  more  on  the  object  of  her  widowed  love.  He  caught 
■  63^6  as  she  retired — it  was  but  for  a  moment ;  the  dungeon-door 
ling  back  upon  its  hinges ;  and,  as  it  closed  after  her,  informed  him 

surely,  that  they  had  met  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 


««ld  is  fclM  gn.y  wh«r«  h«  ilUBtlj  •Inmban, 
ban  BMight  but  the  wild-bird  hie  reqaiemainct; 
r«  nd  let  Um  minatnl-bojr  breath*  the  wild 

mumbere 
r  grief  o'er  the  plaiBtive  harp's  eorrowinsitringf. 
M,  e*lm  ie  hie  eleeii,  and  naemllied  hie  glory, 
t  tbe  ehade  of  the  lanreli  hie  martjTdom  won« 
1  lone  let  hie  name  be  emblaion'd  in  etoiy— 
roon  lele  of  the  ooean !  thy  patriot  eon< 

•weet  be  hie  reet,  while  in  aorrow  we  wail  hia, 
Bid  mourn  o'er  hie  Ihte  in  onr  trennloue  eongs ! 
en  Erin !  oh,  soft  let  thy  bards  proudly  hail  him 
s  tbe  hero  whe  bled  for  thy  deeolate  wrongs ; 
bM,  twine  the  sad  harp  with  cypress  and  willow, 
"hat  shade,  with  their  foliage,  his  mouldering 

am, 
irwed  witii  thecear-drope  that  bathe  his  cold  pillow, 
rbare  eleep  the  leue  relice  of  him  whom  we  mourn. 

Ii2 


With  naught  but  the  Terlor*  that  deeXs  hie  ooM  1 

And  springs  through  the  damp  sod  that  coTora  hii 
breast* 
Or  the  fragrant  perfame  of  the  wild  heather  bloeeom 

In  the  blase  of  hie  glory,  oh,  there  let  him  rest! 
Bat  hie  spirit  has  fled  to  a  happier  heaTon— 

Where  the  bright  shades  of  heroes  meet  nerer  Ie 
part: 
O  write  not  his  epitaph— let  it  be  graven. 

By  GratitmU  deep  en  eaehjMilriol  heart. 

Sweet  harp  of  u^  eountry !  let  thy  Mrrewing  nombtn 

Breathe  o'er  the  eold  grave  of  him  whom  we  wee|^ 
And  hallow  with  musio  the  spot  where  he  slumbers^ 

And  wake  the  wild  anthem  of  grief  o'er  his  elee^: 
Then  calm  be  his  rest— let  him  dwell  in  his  glory 

In  the  shade  of  the  laurels  *:'«  martyrdom  \*on  - 
Oh !  long  ehall  his  name  be  recorded  in  stoxy. 

Green  li  ind  of  song,  an  thy  patriot  soa. 
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THE  SUNSET  OF  BATTLE. 

The  shadows  of  evening  are  thickening,  twilight  closes,  and  the  thin 
mists  are  rising  in  the  valley ;  the  last  charging  squadron  yet  thunders 
in  the  distance,  hut  it  presses  only  on  the  foiled  and  scattered  foe.  For 
this  day,  the  fight  is  over  ! 

And  those  who  rode  foremost  in  its  fields  at  morning,  where  arc  they 
now  ?  On  the  hanks  of  yon  little  stream  there  lies  a  knight — his  life- 
hlood  is  ehbing  faster  than  its  tide.  His  shield  is  rent,  and  his  lance 
is  broken.  Soldier,  why  faintest  thou  f  The  blood  that  swells  from 
that  deep  wound  shall  answer. 

It  was  this  morning  that  the  sun  rose  bright  upon  his  hopes — it  sets 
upon  his  grave.  This  day  he  led  the  foremost  rank  of  spears,  that  were  in 
their  long  row  levelled.  When  they  had  crossed  the  foe's  dark  line,  death 
shouted  in  the  onset !  It  was  the  last  blow  that  reached  him.  He  has 
conquered,  though  he  shall  not  triumph  in  the  victory. 

His  breastplate  is  dinted — his  helmet  has  the   trace  of  well-dealt 
blows.     The  scarf  on  his  breast — she  who  placed  it  there  would  shrink 
to  touch  it  now  !     Soldier,  what  will  thy  mistress  sayf     She  will  say 
that  her  knight  died  worthily. 

Ay,  rouse  thee — for  the  fight  yet  chafes  in  the  distance  I     Thy  friend== 
are  shouting — thy  pennon  floats  on  high.     Look  on  yon  crimsoned  field. : 
that  seems  to  mock  the  purple  clouds  above  it ! — prostrate  they  lie- 
drenched  in  their  dark  red  pool — thy  friends  and  enemies — ^the  de* 
and  dying !     The  veteran,  with  the  stripling  of  a  day.     The  Bamele9> 
troops,  and  the  leader  of  a  hundred   hosts.     Friend   lies  by  frien<9 
the  steed  with  his  rider,  and   foes   linked  in   their  long  embra< 
their  first  and  Inst — the  grip  of  death. 

Far  o'er  the  field  they  lie,  a  gorgeous  prey  to  ruin !     White  plum 
and  steel  morion ;  sabre  and  ataghan ;  crescent  and  cross ;  rich  vest  an 
bright  corselet — we  came  to  the  fight,  as  we  had  come  to  a  feasting 
glorious  and  glittering,  even  in  death,  each  shining  warrior  lies. 

His  last  glance  still  seeks  that  Christian  banner.     The  cry  that  sha 
never  be  repeated  cheers  on  its  last  charge.     Oh,  but  for  strength 
reach  the  field  once  more ! — to  die  in  the  foe's  front  ?     Peace,  dreame 
Thou  hast  done  well.     Thy  place  in  the  close  rank  is  filled — and  y 
another  waits  for  his  who  holds  it.  _ 

Knight,  hast  thou  yet  a  thought — ^bend  it  on  Heaven !  The  past  ^^ 
gone  ;  the  future  lies  before  thee.  Gaze  on  yon  gorgeous  sky — ^honr:^** 
should  lie  beyond  it ! 

Life — honour-  love — they  pass  to  Him  that  gave  them.  Pride 
that  came  on  liko  ocean's  billows — see  around  thee,  how  it  lies  mu 
and  passive.  Tho  wealthy  here  are  poor.  The  high-bom  have  no  pr 
cedence.  The  strong  are  powerless ;  the  mean,  content.  The  fair  a 
lovely  have  no  followers.  Soldier,  she  who  sped  thee  on  thy.  course 
day — her  blue  eye  shall  jseek  thee  in  the  conquering  ranks  to-morro 
but  it  shall  seek  thee  in  vain  !     Well !  thus  it  is  thou  shouldsi 
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led  !— *with  all  to  live  for.  Wouldst  thou  be  base,  to  have  thy  death  a 
lessiDg  ?  Proud  necks  shall  mouro  for  thee — bright  eyes  shall  wce^ 
)r  thee.     They  that  live  shall  envy  thee.     Death  !  glory  takes  out  thy 

Tne  shades  of  night  are  drawing  on — soldier,  thine  eyes  are  darken* 
ig.  A  last  ray  of  the  sun  yet  lies  upon  the  distant  hill — even  as  hu 
nks,  thy  soul  shall  follow  him  !  See  how  thy  steed  feeds  beside  thee, 
lis  dark  eye  falls  mildly  on  his  master — ^and  he  pauses.  Poor  wretch  ! 
line  instinct  sees  some  wrong,  yet  knows  it  not.  Browse  on,  and 
leaven,  which  guards  its  meanest  creatures,  send  thee  a  kind  protector  ! 

Warrior  ! — ay,  the  stream  of  that  rill  flows  cool ',  but  thy  lip  no  more 
ball  taste  it.  The  moonlight  that  silvers  its  white  foam  shall  glitter 
Q  thy  corselet  when  the  eye  is  closed  and  dim.  Lo!  now  the  night  is 
oming — the  mist  is  gathering  on  the  hill — the  fox  steals  forth  to  seek 
lia  quarry — and  the  gray  owl  sweeps  whirling  by,  rejoicing  in  the  still- 
leas.  0  soldier  I — how  sweetly  now  sounds  thy  lady's  lute — how 
ragrant  are  the  dew-sprinkled  flowers  that  twine  round  the  casement 
rom  which  she  leans  !  That  lute  shall  enchant  thee,  those  flowers  shall 
{"light  thee  no  more. 

One  other  charge  ! — Soldier,  it  may  not  be.  To  thy  saint  and  thy 
dy  commend  thee  !  Hark  to  the  low  trumpet  that  sounds  the  recall ! 
ark  to  it.s  long  note — ^sweet  is  that  sound  in  the  ear  of  the  spent  and 
'Uted  foe  ! 

The  victor  hears  it  not.  When  £he  breath  rose  that  blew  that  note, 
i  lived — its  peal  has  rung,  and  his  spirit  has  departed.  Heath  ! — thoa 
ouldst  be  a  soldier's  pillow.  Moon  !  let  thy  cold  light  this  night  fall 
ton  him.  But,  morning! — thy  soft  dews  shall  tempt  him  not — the 
Idier  must  wake  no  more.  He  sleeps  in  the  sleep  of  honour.  His 
Use  was  his  country's  freedom,  and  her  faith.  He  is  dead  I  The 
oss  of  a  Christian  knight  is  on  his  breast— his  lips  are  pressed  to  his 
i^'s  token  ! — Soldier,  fareweH. 


THE  FEMALE  HEART. 


The  female  heart  may  be  compared  to  a  garden,  which,  when  well 
Itivated,  presents  a  continued  succession  of  fruits  and  flowers,  to  regale 
«  soul  and  delight  the  eye ;  but,  when  neglected,  producing  a  crop 
the  most  noxious  weeds;  large  and  flcurishing,  because  their  growth 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  and  richness  of  the  soil  from  which  they 
»ring.  Then  let  this  ground  be  faithfully  cultivated;  let  the  mind  Df 
<i  young  and  lovely  female  be  stored  with  useful  knowledge,  and  the 
fluence  of  woman,  though  undiminished  in  power,  will  be  like  ''  the 
^tnond  of  the  desert,"  sparkling  and  pure,  whether  surrounded  by  the 
^Dds  of  desolation,  forgotten  and  unknown,  or  pouring  its  refreshing 
i^ams  through  every  avenue  of  the  social  and  moral  fabric. 
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THE  TEXAS  RANGER. 


BT  J.  %  LTTUL 


MOTOT,  Bonntk  Mid  away,  o'er  Um  gr««B  prairl*  wido ; 
Th«  iwcrd  ii  our  ioeptr«~th«  fle«t  tteed  onr  prid« : 
Dp,  ap,  with  onr  flag;  let  its  bright  folda  gleam  out; 
lloan^  mount,  and  away  on  tha  wild  berdar  aoont. 

W«  oar*  not  for  danger,  wa  haad  not  tha  fba^ 
^fhoro  our  braTo  tteada  baa?  us,  right  onward  w«  go ; 
And  ntror,  ai  cowarda,  will  wa  flj  from  tii«  flght. 
While  our  bolts  bear  a  blade— our  Star  ehedi  Ito  Ufhl. 

Them  mount  and  away,  give  the  fleet  iteed  tha  lete; 
The  Banger's  at  home  on  his  prairie  again: 
■pur,  spur,  in  tlie  ohase,  dash  on  to  the  flght* 
Orj,  Veageanee  for  Ikeot,  and  God  speed  tha  right. 

na  might  of  the  fbe  gathers  thiek  on  our  waj ; 
11m7  hear  our  wild  shou^  as  we  mah  la  tha  frnyi 


What  to  us  is  the  Ibar  of  tha  daath-atriekea  pbhr 
We're  braTed  it  before,  and  wall  braTo  it  agaia. 

The  death-dealing  bullets  around  na  maj  foil; 
Thej  maj  strike— thej  maj  kill— but  they  essiH 

appal: 
Through  tha  rad  flaU  of  eamia,  xigM  onwaid  Wt 

wade, 
WhUa  our  guns  mnj  ball— «ar  hands  wield  akbk 

Hurrah,  my  brara  bojsl— yon  may  hn  m  1» 

pleaae. 
No  M asiean  bannar  new  floOs  In  tha  htaass; 
Tia  the  Fljlo  or  CoLoaaiA  that  wares  e'er  Mb 

height, 
WhUa  on  its  proud  foMa  ovb  Stab  shads  ito  l%hl 


AFFECTION'S  TEAR. 


Tbbu  is  a  tear  more  pure  and  bright. 
Than  OTon  morn's  first  blushing  light; 
It  sparkles  with  a  milder  g^w. 
Than  sunbeam  on  the  woven  snow; 
It  is  a  sweeter,  purer  gemt 


Than  ever  breath'd  on 

Oh,  yes,  tis  even  loreliar  fhr 

Than  evening's  first  bright  glittariag  stir ; 

For  'tis  that  holy,  saored  tear, 

Alfeetion  olaims  her  ofliqviag  dear. 


"THEY  BORE  HIM  FROM  THE  WATERS." 

iln  inaidgnl  of  Qm  wrtdt  <tf  ike  SUamtr  AttanHct  on  Piahmr't  Aland,  NwHmhor  2fl^  UH 

■r  w.  D.  QAUaOBXB. 

Wekk  little  Jacob  Walton  was  informed  that  he  alone  of  all  his  funily  had  eaoaped  from  the  wreak  <*''  "f 
Atlantic,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Oould,  who  had  saved  so  many,  and  ezolaimad  in  subetanea— **  Oh !  take^^^  ^ 
and  throw  me  into  the  sea  i    Oh !  let  me  drown  with  my  parents  and  my  brothers  and  aiatcrs.**— PML 

'^Pray,  tell  me  of  my  flOher, 


Tnnr  bore  him  from  the  waters 

Where  thej  dashed  against  the  rock. 
When  the  proud  and  strong  Atlantio 

Broke  in  the  tempest's  shock. 
The  wet  looks  from  his  forehead 

They  gently  laid  aside: 
"  Where,  oh.  where  is  my  mother  ?** 

Reviving  soon  he  cried. 
•*  Where,  oh,  where  is  my  mother— 

And  my  sister*,  where  are  they  r* 
"They're  (rona,  poor  boy,  they've  periah'd- 

By  the  wild  waves  washed  away.** 
**Then  carry  me  back  to  the  waters! 

Oh !  bury  me  in  the  sea  I 
In  death  I  would  sleep,  with  my  mother— 

And  with  my  sisters  be !" 

From  the  wreck,  another  runner. 

Weary  and  pale,  drew  nigh ; 
••  And  where,  oh,  where  is  my  fktherr 

He  asked  with  gleaming  eye. 


And  my  brother,  bold  and  strong: 
Why,  oh,  why  do  they  linger 

Beside  the  wave  so  long?** 
Alas,  poor  boy !  they  battled 

Most  nobly  wind  and  wave : 
Tha  tempest's  arm  is  mighty— 

In  the  deep  they  have  their  grave. 
**Oh,  pity  me.  pity  ma,  stranger. 

And  bury  me  in  the  sea! 
With  my  mother,  and  firther,  and  siattn^ 

And  brothers.  I  would  ha." 

High  over  tha  snrga's  wild  rolliaik 

As  it  broke  on  the  desolate  diore, 
A  knell  for  the  periah'd  was  lolling;* 

He  heard  it,  and  quastioa'd  no  mora. 
He  lives :— but  oh,  many  a  morrow 

Will  dawn  with  its  sigh  and  tear, 
l\>r  his  aoul  hath  a  phaatom-lika  aoivaw 

That  will  haunt  it  through  many  a  year. 


It  IS  ^  dnirular  and  aflhcting  eiroumstanea,eonflraMd  by  the  latest  risltor  to  tha  ahosa  af  fflikar's  I^X**^ 
(th«  soene  of  the  late  disastrous  wreok  of  tha  steamer  Atlantic,)  that  the  bell  of  the  steamar  stUl  tslls  ^f^ 
the  soene  of  desolation.    That  part  of  the  wreck  to  which  it  is  attached,  happened  tolodgeinsueh  aperi*'** 
itiat  the  bell  was  eupported  out  of  the  water,  and,  at  the  motioa    f  every  wave,  strikes  twioe :  i^  aov  Bil^l 
aid  day,  tolls  on  iu  doleful  notes.— J^ofioaal  IntMigtnMr, 
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A  LION  FIGHT. 

TEOX  8ALATHUL. 

Dl8M0XJNTiN0|  for  the  side  of  the  hill  was  almost  precipitous,  I  led 
my  pantiDg  Arab  through  beds  of  myrtle,  and  every  lovely  and  sweet- 
imelling  bloom,  to  the  edge  of  a  valley  that  seemed  made  to  shut  out 
every  disturbance  of  man. 

A  circle  of  low  hills,  covered  to  the  crown  with  fbliage,  surrounded  a 
deep  space  of  velvet  turf,  kept  green  as  the  emerald  by  the  flow' of 
rivulets,  and  the  moisture  of  a  pelluoid  lake  in  the  centre,  tinged  with 
every  colour  of  the  heavens.  The  beauty  of  this  sylvan  spot  was  en- 
hanced by  the  luxuriant  profbsioa  of  almond,  orange,  and  other  tieei| 
that,  in  every  stage  of  production,  from  the  bud  to  the  fruit,  covered 
the  little  knolls  below,  and  formed  a  broad  belt  around  the  lake. 

Parched  as  I  was  by  the  intolerable  heat,  this  secluded  haunt  of  the 
spirit  of  freshness  looked  doubly  lovely.     My  eyes,  half-blinded  by  the 
glare  of  the  sands,  and  even  my  mind  exhausted  by  perplexities  of  the 
day,  found  delicious  relaxation  in  the  verdure  and  dewy  breath  of  the 
ailent  valley.    My  barb,  with  the  quick  sense  of  animals  accustomed  to  the 
travel  of  the  wilderness,  showed  her  delight  by  playful  boundings,  the 
prouder  arching  of  her  neck,  and  the  brighter  glancing  of  her  bright  eye. 
'^  Here,"  thought  I,  as  I  led  her  slowly  towards  the  deep  descent, 
^*  would  be  the  very  spot  for  the  innocence  that  had  not  tried  the  world, 
or  the  philosophy  that  had  tried  it,  and  found  all  vanity.     Who  could 
dream  that,  within  the  borders  of  this  distracted  land,  in  the  very  hear- 
ing, almost  in  the  very  sight  of  the  last  miseries  that  man  could  inflict 
on  man,  there  was  a  retreat  which  the  foot  of  man,  perhaps,  never  yet 
defiled  ;  and  in  which  the  calamities  that  afflict  society  might  be  as  little 
felt  as  if  it  were  among  the  stars  I"  • 

A  violent  plunge  of  the  barb  put  an  end  to  my  speculation.  She  ex- 
hibited the  wildest  signs  of  terror,  snorted  and  strove  to  break  from  me; 
"then,  fixing  her  glance  keenly  on  the  thickets  below,  shook  in  ev^ry 
limb.  But  the  scene  was  tranquillity  itself;  the  chameleon  lay  basking 
in  the  sun,  and  the  only  sound  was  that  of  the  wild  doves  murmuring 
under  the  broad  leaves  of  the  palm  trees. 

But  my  mare  still  resbted  every  effort  to  lead  her  downwards ;  her 
ears  were  fluttering  convulsively,  her  eyes  wore  starting  from  their 
sockets;  I  grew  peevish  at  the  animal's  unusual  obstinacy,  and  was 
about  to  let  her  suffer  for  the  day,  when  my  senses  were  paralyzed  by 
a  tr'^mendous  roar.  A  lion  stood  on  the  summit  which  I  had  but  just 
quitteu.  Tie  was  not  a  dozen  yards  above  my  head,  and  his  first  spring 
must  have  e^url'ul  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  The  barb  burst 
away  at  once,  i  drew  the  only  weapon  I  had — ^a  dagger — ^and  hopeless 
as  escape  was,  grasping  the  tangled  weeds  to  sustain  my  footing,  awaited 
the  plunge.  But  the  lordly  savage  probably  disdained  so  ignoble  a  prey, 
and  continued  on  the  summit,  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail,  and  tearing 
sp  the  ground.    He  at  length  stopped  suddenly,  lbtened|  as  to  soue  ap- 
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proaching  foot,  and  then,  with  a  hideous  yell,  sprang  over  me,  and  wai 
in  the  thicket  below  at  a  single  bound. 

The  whole  thicket  was  instantly  alive ;  the  shade  which  I  had  fixed 
on  for  the  abode  of  unearthly  tranquillity  was  an  old  haunt  of  lions,  and 
the  mighty  herd  were  now  roused  from  their  noonday  slumbers.  Nothing 
could  be  grander  or  more  terrible  than  the  disturbed  majesty  of  the 
forest  kings.  In  every  variety  of  savage  passion,  from  terror  to  furj, 
they  plunged,  and  tore,  and  yelled,  darted  through  the  lake,  burst  througli 
the  thicket,  rushed  up  the  hills,  or  stood  baying  and  roaring  defiance 
against  the  invader ;  the  numbers  were  immense,  for  the  rareness  of 
sh&de  and  water  had  gathered  them  from  every  quarter  of  the  desert. 

While  I  stood  clinging  to  my  perilous  hold,  and  fearful  of  attracting 
their  gaze  by  the  slightest  movement,  the  source  of  the  commotion  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  soldier  issuing,  spear  in  hand,  through 
a  ravine  at  the  further  side  of  the  valley.  He  was  palpably  unconscious 
of  the  formidable  place  into  which  he  was  entering,  and  the  gallant 
clamour  of  voices  through  the  hills  showed  that  he  was  followed  by  othen 
as  bold  and  as  unconscious  of  their  danger  as  himself. 

But  his  career  soon  closed ;  his  horse's  feet  had  scarcely  touched  the 
turf,  when  a  lion  was  fixed  with  fangs  and  claws  on  the  creature's  loins. 
The  rider  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and,  for  the  instant,  sat  helplessly 
gazing  at  the  open  jaws  behind  him.     I  saw  the  lion  gathering  up  his 
flanks  for  a  second  bound,  but  the  soldier,  a  fisure  of  gigantic  strength^ 
grasping  the  nostrils  of  the  monster  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
shortening  his  spear,  drove  the  steel,  at  one  resistless  thrust,  into  the  lion'0 
forehead.    Horse,  lion,  and  rider  fell,  and  continued  struggling  together. 

In  the  next  moment,  a  mass  of  cavalry  came  thundering  down  tho 
ravine.  They  had  broken  ofif  from  their  march,  through  the  accident  or 
rousing  a  strageling  lion,  and  followed  him  in  the  giddy  ardour  of  tho 
chase.  The  sight  now  before  them  was  enough  to  appal  the  boldest  in-- 
trepidity.  The  valley  was  filled  with  the  vast  herd :  retreat  was  impos^ 
sible,  for  the  troopers  came,  still  pouring  in  by  the  only  pass ;  and  frooB. 
the  sudden  descent  of  the  glen,  horse  and  man  were  rolled  head  foremost^ 
among  the  lions ;  neither  man  nor  monster  could  retreat.  The  conflioW 
was  horrible ;  and  the  heavy  spears  of  the  legionaries  plunged  through, 
bone  and  brain.  The  lions,  made  more  furious  by  wounds,  sprang  upon, 
the  powerful  horses,  and  bore  them  to  the  ground,  or  flew  at  the  troopers^ 
throats,  and  crushed  or  dragged  away  cuirasis  and  buckler.  The  valley" 
was  a  struggling  heap  of  human  and  savage  battle;  man,  lion,  and. 
charger,  writhing  and  rolling  in  agonies,  till  their  forms  were  undistin** 
guishable.  The  groans  and  cries  of  the  legionaries,  the  screams  of  th» 
mangled  horses,  and  the  roars  and  bowlings  of  the  lions  bleeding  with, 
the  sword  and  spear,  tearing  the  dead,  darting  up  the  sides  of  the  hills 
in  terror,  and  rushing  down  again  with  a  fresh  thirst  of  gore,  bafifled  all 
conceptions  of  fury  and  hoiror. 

But  man  was  the  conqueror  at  last ;  the  savages,  scared  by  th«  spear, 
and  thinned  in  their  numbers,  made  a  rush  iu  one  body  towards  the 
ravine,  overthrew  every  thing  in  their  way,  and  burst  from  the  valley, 
awaking  the  desert  for  many  a  league  with  their  roar. 
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PEABODY'S  LEAP.— A  LEGEND  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Many  are  the  places,  scattered  over  the  face  of  our  beautifal  country, 
whose  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  is  worthy  of  the  painter's  pencil  or 
the  poet's  pen.  Some  of  them,  which  were  once  oelehrated  for  their  rich 
stores  of  ''  legendary  lore/'  are  now  only  sought  to  view  theit*  natural 
scenery,  while  the  traditions  which  formerly  gave  them  celebrity  are 
baried  in  oblivion.  Such  in  the  scene  of  the  following  adventure, — a 
romantic  glen,  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  whicb 
stretches  itself  some  distance  into  the  lake,  terminating  in  a  precipice, 
some  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  once  known  by  the  name  of  '^  Peabody's 
leap." 

'  At  the  time  of  this  adventure,  Timothy  Peabody  was  the  only  white 
min  that  lived  within  fifty  miles  of  this  place,  and  his  was  the  daring 
spirit  that  achieved  it.  In  an  attack  on  one  of  the  frontier  settlements, 
luB  family  had  all  been  massacred  by  the  merciless  savages,  and  he  had 
sworn  that  their  death  should  be  revenged.  The  better  to  accomplish 
^  dread  purpose,  he  had  removed  to  this  solitary  place,  and  constructed 
the  rude  shelter  in  which  he  dwelt,  till  the  blasts  of  winter  drove  him 
to  the  homes  of  his  fellow-men,  again  to  renew  the  contest  when  spring 
bad  awakened  nature  into  life  and  beauty.  He  was  a  man  who  possess- 
^  much  rude  cunning,  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Indian 
^bits,  by  which  ho  had  always  been  enabled  to  avoid  the  snares  of  his 
ibtle  enemies.  Often  when  they  had  come  with  a  party  to  take  him, 
o  escaped  their  lures,  and  after  destroying  his  hut,  on  their  return 
>Kiieward,  some  of  their  boldest  warriors  were  picked  off  by  his  unerring 
xi:i, — or,  on  arriving  at  their  town,  they  learned  that  one  of  their  swiftest 
•s^ters  had  been  ambushed  by  him,  and  fallen  a  victim  to  his  deadly 
Q^c  He  had  lived  in  this  way  for  several  years,  and  had  so  often  baffled 
^^m,  that  they  had  at  last  become  weary  of  the  pursuit,  and,  for  some 
Kaie,  had  left  him  unmolested. 

^bout  this  time,  a  party  of  Indians  made  a  descent  on  one  of  the 
c^idl  settlements,  and  had  taken  three  men  prisoners,  whom  they  were 
^^rying  home  to  sacrifice,  for  the  same  number  of  their  men  that  had  been 
^C3t  by  Peabody.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  day  when  they  passed 
i-^  abode ;  most  of  the  party  in  advance  of  the  prisoners,  who,  with  their 
^vids  tied,  and  escorted  by  five  or  six  Indians,  were  almost  wearied  out 
y  their  long  march,  and  but  just  able  to  crawl  along.  He  had  observed 
^i.8  advance  guard,  and  suspecting  there  were  prisoners  in  the  rear,  had 
'^  them  pass  unmolested,  intending  to  try  some  *'  Yankee  trick"  to  effect 
^^ir  rescue.  He  accordingly  followed  on  in  the  trail  of  the  party,  keep- 
^^  among  the  thick  trees  which  on  either  side  skirted  the  path.  He 
^d  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  before  he  heard  the  sharp  report  of 

infle,  apparently  very  near  him,  and  which  he  knew  must  be  one  of  the 
-Indians,  who  had  strolled  from  the  main  body,  to  procure  some  game 
'Or  their  evening  meal.  From  his  acquaintance  with  their  habits  and 
^^^igoage,  he  only  needed  a  disguise,  to  enable  him  to  join  with  ibe 
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party  if  necessary,  and  aided  by  the  darkness,  which  was  hat  approach»2, 
with  but  little  danger  of  detection.  The  resolution  was  quickly  formed, 
and  as  quickly  put  into  operation,  to  kill  this  Indian  and  procure  kii 
dress. 

He  had  got  but  a  few  paces  before  he  discovered  his  intended  yictuu, 
who  had  just  finished  loading  his  rifle.  To  stand  forth  and  boldly  con- 
front him,  would  give  the  savage  an  equal  chance,  and  if  Tim  proved 
the  best  shot,  the  party  on  hearing  the  report  of  two  rifles  at  once,  would 
be  alarmed  and  commence  a  pursuit.  The  chance  was,  therefore,  two  to 
one  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  contrive  a  way  to  make  the  Indian 
fire  first.  Planting  himself,  then,  behind  a  large  tree,  he  took  off  his  ton 
skin  cap,  and  placing  it  on  the  end  of  his  rifle,  began  to  move  it  to  and 
fro.  The  Indian  quickly  discovered  it,  and  was  not  at  a  loss  to  reoolkfll 
the  owner  by  the  cap.  Knowing  how  often  the  white  warrior  had  elndei 
them,  he  determined  to  despatch  him  at  once,  and  without  giving  him 
notice  of  his  dangerous  proximity,  he  instantly  raised  his  rifle,  and  iti 
contents  went  whizzing  through  the  air.  The  ball  just  touched  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  and  pierced  the  cap,  which  rose  suddenly,  like  the  death- 
spring  of  the  beaver,  and  then  fell  amid  the  bushes.  The  Indian,  like 
a  true  sportsman,  thinking  himself  sure  of  his  victim,  did  not  go  to  pick 
up  his  game  till  he  had  rdoaded  his  piece,  and  dropping  it  to  the  ground, 
he  was  calmly  proceeding  in  the  operation,  when  Timothy  as  calmly 
stepped  from  his  hiding-place,  exclaiming — <'  Now,  you  tamal  kritter, 
B«y  yer  prayers  as  fast  as  ever  you  can." 

This  was  a  short  notice  for  the  poor  Indian.    Before  him,  and  scarcely 
ten  paces  distant,  stood  the  tall  form  of  Peabody,  motionless  as  a  statoa 
— his  rifle  to  his  shoulder — his  finger  on  the  trieger,  and  his  deadly  aii^ 
firmly  fixed  upon  him.     He  was  about  to  run,  but  he  had  not  time  tO 
turn  round,  ere  the  swift-winged  messenger  had  taken  his  flight;  hi^ 
first  moment  was  his  last — ^the  ball  pierced  his  side — he  sprang  in  tl^^ 
air,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  strip  U^-^ 
dead  body,  and  to  array  himself  in  the  accoutrements,  consisting  of  ' 
hunting  shirt,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  or  leggings,  and  the  wampum  beft^ 
and  knife.  A  little  of  the  blood  besmeared  on  his  sunburnt  counts 
nance  served  for  the  red  paint,  and  it  would  have  taken  a^keen  eye,  i^ 
the  gray  twilight  and  thick  gloom  of  the  surrounding  forest,  to  have  d^ 
tected  Uie  counterfeit  Indian.     Shouldering  his  rifle,  he  again  started  i^ 

the  pursuit,  and  followed  them  till  they  arrived  in  the  glen,  where  thei 

canoes  were  secreted  Here  they  stopped,  and  began  to  make  prepan^ 
tions  for  their  expected  supper,  previous  to  their  embarkation  for  th^^ 
opposite  shore.  The  canoes  were  launched,  and  their  baggage  deposited 
in  them.  A  fire  was  blazing  brightly,  and  the  party  were  walking 
around,  impatiently  waiting  the  return  of  the  hunter. 

The  body  of  Timothy  was  safely  deposited  behind  a  fallen  tree,  wher^^ 
he  could  see  every  motion,  and  hear  every  word  spoken  in  the  circled 
Here  he  had  been  about  half  an  hour.  "  Night  had  drawn  her  sabl  -^ 
curtain  around  the  scene ',"  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  dark.  The  moo^ 
shone  fitfully  through  the  clouds  which  almost  covered  the  horiion,  oxJ^ 
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lemng  oecosiocally  to  render  the  '<  darkness  yisible/'  The  Indians  now 
began  to  evince  manifest  signs  of  impatience  for  the  return  of  their  com- 
rade. Thej  feared  that  a  party  of  the  whites  had  followed  them,  an(f 
taken  him  prisoner,  and  at  last  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  him.  The 
plan,  which  was  fortunately  overheard  by  Timothy,  was  to  put  the 
captives  into  one  of  the  canoes,  under  the  care  of  five  of  their  number, 
who  were  to  secrete  themselves  in  case  of  an  attack,  massacre  the  pn- 
Boners,  and  then  go  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren. 

As  soon  as  the  main  body  had  started,  Peabody  cautiously  crept  from 
his  hiding-place  to  the  water,  and  sliding  in  feet  foremost,  moved  along 
on  his  back,  his  face  just  above  the  surface,  to  the  canoe  which  contained 
the  rifies  of  the  guard.  The  priming  wa&  quickly  removed  from  these, 
and  their  powder-horns  emptied,  replaced,  and  the  prisoners  given  notice 
of  their  intended  rescue ;  at  the  same  time  warning  them  not  to  show 
themselves  above  the  gunwale  till  they  were  in  safety.  He  next,  with 
his  Indian  knife,  separated  the  thong  which  held  the  canoe  to  the  shore, 
mtendin^  to  swim  ofif  with  it,  till  he  had  got  far  enough  to  avoid  obser- 
vation, then  get  in,  and  paddle  for  the  nearest  place  where  a  landing 
ooald  be  effected.  AU'this  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  he  was 
dowly  moving  off  from  the  shore,  as  yet  unobserved  by  the  guard,  who 
little  expected  an  attack  from  this  side.  But,  unfortunately,  his  rifle 
had  been  left  behind,  and  he  was  resolved  not  to  part  with  '^old  plumper," 
an  he  called  it,  without  at  least  one  effort  to  recover  it.  He  immediately 
gave  the  captives  notice  of  his  intention,  and  directed  them  to  paddle 
aiowly  and  silently  out,  and  in  going  past  the  head-land,  to  approach  as 
Hear  as  possible,  and  there  await  his  coming. 

The  guard,  by  this  time,  had  secreted  themselves,  and  one  of  the 
number  had  chosen  the  same  place  which  Timothy  himself  had  previously 
occupied,  near  which  he  had  left  his  old  friend.  He  had  almost  got  to 
the  spot,  when  the  Indian  discovered  the  rifle,  grasped  it,  and  springing 
Upon  his  feet,  gave  the  alarm  to  his  companions.  Quick  as  thought,  Tim 
WMS  upon  him,  seized  the  rifle,  and  wrenched  it  from  him  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  throw  him  breathless  on  the  ground.  The  rest  of  the  In- 
dians wore  alarmed,  and,  sounding  the  war-whoop,  rushed  upon  him. 

It  was  a  standard  maxim  with  Timothy,  that ''  a  good  soldier  never 
runs  till  he  is  obliged  to,"  and  he  now  found  that  he  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  suiting  his  practice  to  his  theory.  There  was  no  time 
for  deliberation;  he  instantly  knocked  down  the  foremost  with  the  butt 
of  his  rifle,  and  bounded  away  through  the  thicket  like  a  startled  deer. 
The  three  remaining  Indians  made  for  the  canoe  in  which  the  rifles  were 
deposited,  already  rendered  harmless  by  the  precaution  of  Timothy. 
rrhis  gave  him  a  good  advantage,  which  was  not  altogether  unnecessary, 
as  he  was  much  encumbered  with  his  wet  clothes,  and  before  he  reached 
the  goal,  he  could  hear  them  snapping  the  dry  twigs  close  behind  him. 
TThe  main  body  had  likewise  got  the  alarm,  and  were  but  a  short  distance* 
from  him  when  he  reached  the  head-land.  Those  who  were  nearest 
he  did  not  fear,  unless  they  came  to  close  action,  and  he  resolved  U 
Bend  one  more  of  them  to  his  long  home,  before  he  leaped  from  the  pro 

cipioe. 
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'^It's  a  burning  shame  to  wet  so  much  powder,"  exclaimed  he,  "Tl\ 
have  one  more  pop  at  the  tarnal  red-skins/'  Tim's  position  was  quicklj 
arranged  to  put  his  threat  in  execution.  His  rifle  was  presented,  bia 
eye  glanced  along  its  barrel,  and  the  first  one  that  showed  his  bead 
received  its  deadly  contents. 

In  an  instant  Tim  was  in  the  water,  making  for  the  canoe  Tbo 
whole  party  had  by  this  time  come  up,  and  commenced  a  brisk  fire  apoB 
the  fugitives.  Tim  stood  erect  in  the  canoe,  shouting  in  the  voice  of  a 
Stentor,  "  Ye'd  better  take  care,  ye'll  spile  the  skiff.  Old  plumper's 
safe,  and  you41  feel  him  yet,  I  tell  ye  V* 

They  were  quickly  lost  in  darkness,  and,  taking  a  small  circuit,  effected 
a  landing  in  safety.  Many  a  man's  life  verified  his  last  threat,  and  Pea- 
body  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  having  often  related  to  his  friends  and 
neighbours  the  adventure  which  gave  to  this  place  the  name  of  ''  Peibo- 
dy's  leap." 


The  following  beautiful  eulogium  on  the  father  of  our  country  is  said 
to  have  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  side  of  a  common  Liverpool 
pitcher:  — 

WASHINGTON, 

The  defender  of  his  country,  the  founder  of  liberty,  the  friend  of  matt* 
History  and  tradition  are  explored  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  his  character- 
In  the  annals  of  modem  greatness,  he  stands  alone;  and  the  nobles^ 
names  of  antiquity  lose  their  lustre  in  his  presence.     Born  the  benefit^ 
tor  of  mankind,  be  united  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  an  illustrio^^ 
career.     Nature  made  him  great ;  he  made  himself  virtuous.     Called  1>^ 
his  country  to  the  defence  of  her  liberties,  he  triumphantly  vindicat^^ 
the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  on  the  pillars  of  National  Independence,  la^^ 
the  foundation  of  a  great  republic.     Twice  invested  with  supreme  magi"* 
tracy  by  the  voice  of  a  free  people,  he  surpassed  in  the  cabinet  the  glori 
of  the  field ;  and  voluntarily  resigning  the  sceptre  and  the  sword,  reti 
to  the  shades  of  private  life.     A  spectacle  so  new  and  so  sublime  w 
contemplated  with  the  most  profound  admiration ;  and  the  name  of  Was' 
INGTON,  adding  new  lustre  to  humanity,  resounded  to  the  remotest  regio**^^ 
of  the  earth.     Ma^animous  in  youth,  glorious  through  life,  and  grer^** 
in  death.     His  highest  ambition  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  his  nobl^^ 
victory  the  conquest  of  himself.     Bequeathing  to  posterity  the  inher^  '^ 
ance  of  his  fame,  and  building  his  monument  in  the  hearts  of  his  ecu 
trymen;  ho  lived,  the  ornament  of  the  eighteenth  century;  HE  Di 
regretted  by  a  mourning  world. 


To  the  lovers  of  nature  every  season  has  its  charms.     The  summery  '• 
the  high  noon  of  the  year ;  the  autumn  its  sober  decline ;  the  winter  i** 
iigdt  of  gloom,  while  the  spring  is  the  fresh  morning,  the  day-dawL  ^ 
Ai'.  annual  circle. 
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BATTLES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION, 

\e  names  of  the  principal  oommanden  in  eojch,  the  loss  in  killed, 
nded  and  priioners,  and  the  year  in  which  each  battle  occurred. 

ton,  1775. — ^A  skirmish  here  began  the  RevolutioDarj  War. 

YEAR.  VICTOR.         LOSS.  DEFEATED.  LOSS. 

-mil,       1775        JTowe,  1054        Prescott,  463 

uMh,or   K^yg        ^  ^^QQ        PutDam,8ullivan,2000 

Plains,      1776        Howe,  3  or    400  Washington,  3  or  400 

1,              1776        Washington,      9  Rahl,                  1000 

on,            mi        Washington,  100  Mawhood,              400 

gton,          1777         Starke,            100  Baum  &  Bremin,  600 

/wine,       1777        Iloioe,            500  Washington,        1000 

ntotcn,       1777        Ilawc,            600  Washington,        1200 

ter,  mi  Gates,  350  Btirgoyne,  600 
jay — Surrender  of  Burgoyne  to  Gates,  with  5752  men. 

%ith,           1778         Washington,  230  Clinton,                 400 

Island,      1778         Sullivan,        211  PigoU,                  260 

n,              1780         Comwallis,    325  Gates,                    730 

Mountainy\l%0         Campbell,         90  Ferguson,             1056 

M,              1781         Morgan,           72  Tarletan,               800 

rd  C.  n.   1781         Comwallis,     523  Greene,                  400 

Springs,  1781  Greene,  555  Stewarty  1100 
wn,  Surrender  of  Comwallis  to  Washington,  with  7073  men;  the 
ng  scene  of  the  Revolution — 1781. 

British  commanders  in  italics. 


WOMAN. 


celebrated  Segur,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  Education,"  remarks,  "  Hea* 
creating  woman,  seemed  to  say  to  man,  Behold  either  the  torment 
;ht  of  your  present  and  future  existence.  It  is  another  self  which 
you ',  in  taking  charge  of  her,  you  ought,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
f  her  with  yourself !"  She  sustains  and  nourishes  us ;  her  hands 
)ur  earliest  steps;  her  gentle  voice  teaches  us  to  lisp  our  first  im- 
Ds;  she  wipes  away  the  first  tears  we  shed — and  soothes  the  bed 
h. 


Englishman  in  Philadelphia,  speaking  of  President  Washington, 
pressing  a  wish  to  an  American  to  see  him.  While  this  conver- 
passed,  ''  There  he  goes,''  replied  the  American,  pointing  to  a  tall, 
lignified  personage,  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  "  That 
U  Washington y  exclaimed  the  Englishman, — "where  is  hip 
"     "  Here,**  replied  the  American,  striking  his  breast  with  em* 
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RUNNING  FOR  LIFE. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  exploratory  party  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clirki 
at  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  one  of  their  number,  of  the  nimk 
of  Colter,  observing  the  appearance  of  abundanoe  of  beaver,  got  pei 
mission  to  remain  and  hunt  for  some  time,  which  he  did,  in  company 
with  a  hunter  named  Potts.    Aware  of  the  hostility  of  the  Blackfeet  In 
dians,  one  of  whom  had  been  killed  by  Lewis,  they  set  their  traps  ti 
night,  and  took  them  up  early  in  the  morning,  remaining  conceakd 
during  the  day.     They  were  examining  their  traps  early  one  morning 
in  a  creek,  about  six  miles  from  that  branch  of  the  Missouri  called  Jef- 
ferson's Fork,  and  were  ascending  in  a  canoe,  when  they  suddenly  heird 
a  great  noise,  resembling  the  trampling  of  animals,  but  they  could  not 
ascertain  the  fact,  as  the  high  perpendicular  banks  on  each  side  of  the 
river  impeded  their  view.    Colter  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  occar 
sioned  by  Indians,  and  advised  an  instant  retreat,  but  was  accused  of 
cowardice  by  Potts,  who  insisted  that  the  noise  was  caused  by  bufialoei 
and  they  proceeded  on.     In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  their  doubts  weri 
removed,  by  a  party  of  Indians  making  their  appearance  on  both  eide) 
of  the  creek,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred,  who  beckoned  them 
to  come  on  shore.   As  retreat  was  now  impossible,  Colter  turned  the  head 
of  the  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  at  the  moment  of  its  touching,  an  Indian 
seized  the  rifle  belonging  to  Potts;  but  Colter,  who  is  a  remarkably 
strong  man,  immediately  retook  it,  and  handed  it  to  Potts,  who  remained 
in  the  canoe,  and  on  recovering  it  pushed  off  into  the  river.     He  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  shore,  when  an  arrow  was  shot  at  him,  and  he  cried 
out,  "  Colter,  I  am  wounded."     Colter  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  escape,  and  urged  him  to  come  on  shore.     Instead 
of  complying,  he  instantly  levelled  his  rifle  at  an  Indian,  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.   This  conduct,  situated  as  he  was,  may  appear  to  have 
been  an  act  of  madness,  but  it  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  sudden  but 
sound  enough  reasoning,  for,  if  taken  alive,  he  must  have  expected  to 
be  tortured  to  death,  according  to  the  Indian  custom.    He  was  instantly 
pierced  with  arrows  so  numerous,  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Colter,  ''be 
was  made  a  riddle  of."     They  now  seized  Colter,  stripped  him  entirely 
naked,  and  began  to  consult  on  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  potto 
death.   They  were  first  inclined  to  set  him  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at;  but 
the  chief  interfered,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  asked  him  if  ^^ 
could  run  fast.     Colter,  who  had  been  some  time  among  the  Kee  Katsa) 
or  Crow  Indians,  had  in  a  considerable  degree  acquired  the  Blackf'C^^ 
language,  and  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Indian  customs ;  he  ko^^ 
that  he  had  now  to  run  for  his  life,  with  the  dreadful  odds  of  five  or  ^^ 
hundred  against  him,  and  these  armed  Indians ;  he  therefore  cunningV 
replied,  that  he  was  a  very  bad  runner,  although  he  was  considered  ^5 
the  hunters  as  remarkably  swift.     The  chief  now  commanded  the  pa^^^ 
to  remain  stationary,  and  led  Colter  out  on  the  prairie,  three  or  f*^^* 
hundred  yards,  and  released  him,  bidding  him  to  save  himself  %/ he  coU^ 
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ai  instant  the  war-whoop  sounded  in  the  ears  of  poor  Colter,  who^ 
I  with  the  hope  of  preserving  life,  ran  with  a  speed  at  which  he 
limsclf  surprised.  He  proceeded  towards  the  Jefferson  Fork,  having 
verse  a  plain  six  miles  in  hreadth,  abounding  with  the  prickly  pear 
lich  he  was  every  instant  treading  with  his  naked  feet.     He  ran 

Y  halfway  across  the  plain  before  he  ventured  to  look  over  hia 
der,  when  he  perceived  that  the  Indians  were  very  much  scattered, 
bat  he  had  gained  ground  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main 
;  but  one  Indian,  who  carried  a  spear,  was  much  before  all  the  rest, 
ot  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  him.  A  faint  gleam  of  hope 
ihecred  the  heart  of  Colter ;  he  derived  confidence  from  the  belief 
escape  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  that  confidence  was 

Y  fatal  to  him ;  for  he  exerted  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
gushed  from  his  nostrils,  and  soon  almost  covered  the  fore  part  of 

ydj.  He  had  now  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  when  he  dis- 
J  heard  the  appalling  sound  of  footsteps  behind  him,  and  every 
it  expected  to  feel  the  spear  of  his  pursuer.  Again  he  turned  his 
and  saw  the  savage  not  twenty  yards  from  him.  Determined,  if 
AfFy  to  avoid  the  expected  blow,  he  suddenly  stopped,  turned  round, 
(pread  out  his  arms.  The  Indian,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of 
3tion,  and  perhaps  at  the  bloody  appearance  of  Colter,  also  attempt- 
stop,  but  exhausted  with  running,  he  fell  while  endeavouring  to 
'  his  spear,  which  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  broke  in  his  hand. 
r  instantly  snatched  up  the  pointed  part,  with  which  he  pinned  him 
i  earth,  and  then  continued  his  flight.  The  foremost  of  the  Indians, 
riving  at  the  place,  stopped  till  others  came  up  to  join  tjicm,  when 
set  up  a  hideous  yell.  Every  moment  of  this  time  was  improved 
)lter,  who,  although  fainting  and  exhausted,  succeeded  in  gaining 
kirting  of  the  cotton-wood  trees  on  the  border  of  the  Fork,  to 
i  he  ran  and  plunged  into  the  river.  Fortunately  for  him,  a  little 
'  this  place  there  was  an  island,  against  the  upper  point  of  which  a 
f  drift  timber  had  lodged ;  ho  dived  under  the  raft,  and,  after  several 
s,  got  his  head  above  water,  among  the  trunks  of  trees,  covered 
with  smaller  wood,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Scarcely  had  he 
sd  himself,  when  the  Indians  arrived  on  the  river,  screeching  and 
ig,  as  Colter  expressed  it,  "  like  so  many  devils.''  They  were  fre- 
liy  on  the  raft  during  the  day,  and  were  seen  through  the  chinks  by 
r,  who  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  escape,  until  the  idea 
that  they  might  set  the  raft  on  fire.  In  horrible  suspense  he  re- 
ed until  night,  when,  hearing  no  more  of  the  Indians,  he  dived  from 
r  the  raft,  and  swam  instantly  down  the  river  to  a  considerable 
ace,  when  he  landed,  and  travelled  all  night.  Although  happy  in 
Ig  escaped  from  the  Indians,  his  situation  was  still  dreadful;  he 
completely  naked,  under  a  burning  sun ;  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
with  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear;  he  was  hungry  and  hp«l  no 
IS  of  killing  game,  although  he  saw  abundance  around  him,  and  was 
great  distance  from  the  nearest  settlement.  Almost  any  man  but  un 
rican  hunter  would  have  despaired  under  such  circumstances.  The 
tade  of  Colter  continued  unshaken.     After  seven  days'  sore  travel^ 

t2  14 
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during  wbicb  he  had  no  other  subsistence  than  the  root  known  bj  natu 
ralists  under  the  name  of  psoralea  escuJentay  he  at  length  arrived  io 
6afctj  at  Lisa's  fort,  on  the  Bighorn  branch  of  the  Roche  Jaune  river.— 
Bradbury* i  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America 


THE  TREACHEROUS  HOSTS. 

Many  years  since,  a  seafaring  man  called  at  a  village  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  and  asked  for  supper  and  a  bed ;  the  landlord  and  landkdy 
were  elderly  people,  and  apparently  poor.  He  entered  into  conversation 
with  them — invited  them  to  partake  of  his  cheer; — asked  many  questions 
about  them  and  their  family,  and  particularly  of  a  son,  who  bad  gone  to 
sea  when  a  boy,  and  whom  they  had  long  given  over  as  dead.  The  land- 
lady showed  biro  to  his  room,  and  when  she  quitted  him,  he  put  a  punc 
of  gold  into  her  hand,  and  desired  her  to  take  care  of  it  •till  morning 
pressed  her  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  bade  her  good-night.  She 
returned  to  her  husband,  and  showed  him  the  accursed  gold ;  for  its  sake 
they  agreed  to  murder  the  traveller  in  his  sleep,  which  they  accom- 
plished, and  buried  the  body.  In  the  morning  early,  came  two  or  three 
relations,  and  asked  in  a  joyful  tone  for  the  traveller  who  bad  arrived 
the  night  before.  The  old  people  seemed  greatly  confused^  but  said,  that 
he  had  risen  early  and  gone  away.  '^  It  is  your  own  son,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  sea,  and  is  come  to  make  happy  the  evening  of  your 
days,  and  resolved  to  lodge  with  you  one  night  as  a  stranger,  that  ^f 
might  see  you  unknown,  and  judge  of  your  conduct  to  wayfaring  mari- 
ners.'' Language  would  be  incompetent  to  describe  the  horrors  of  the 
murderers,  when  they  found  they  had  dyed  their  hands  in  the  blood  rf 
their  long-lost  child.  They  confessed  their  crime,  the  body  was  foao^) 
and  the  wretched  murderers  expiated  their  offence  by  being  broken  ali^ 
on  the  wheel. 


CLOSING  SCENES  OF  LIFE. 

The  last  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  were,  "  I  resign  my  soul  to  t^**? 
God,  and  my  daughter  to  my  country."  John  Adams,  near  his  efJ^' 
roused  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  being  told  the  people  were  rejoici^fi 
for  the  fourth  of  July,  said,  "It  is  a  great  and  glorious  day" — and  ^^ 
pirod  with  the  words  "Independence  for  ever!"  trembling  on  his  lif  * 
The  Commercial  Advertiser  states,  that  when  the  noise  of  the  firi"^^ 
beean  at  midnight,  the  dying  Monroe  "opened  his  eyes  inquiringly^ 
and  when  the  cause  was  communicated  to  him,  a  look  of  intelligec'^ 
indicated  that  he  understood  what  the  occasion  was."  We  know  not  ^ 
(here  be  upon  record  more  striking  instances  than  these,  of  the  *'ruli 
^Mrtioo  strung  in  death  " 
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COLONEL  CROGIIAN. 

Mr.  i^RECKENRiBOE,  in  his  history  of  the  late  war,  thus  describeg 
the  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Sandusky  :--- 

The  transactions  which  are  now  to  be  related  may  justly  rank  amons 
the  most  pleasing  to  our  feeling  and  national  pride,  of  any  which  tooK 
place  during  the  contest.  The  campaign  opened  with  an  affair,  which, 
though  comparatively  of  smaller  consequence  than  some  others,  is  in  its 
circumstances  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  occurred  during  the  war. 
This  was  the  unparalleled  defence  of  fort  Sandusky,  by  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  In  August,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  volunteers,  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  following  month, 
threatening  movements  had  been  made  upon  all  the  different  forts,  estii- 
blisbed  by  the  Americans  on  the  rivers  which  fall  into  lake  Erie.  After 
the  siege  of  fort  Meigs,  the  British  had  been  considerably  reinforced  by 
regulars,  and  an  unusual  number  of  Indians,  under  their  great  leader 
Tecumseh.  It  was  all-important  to  reduce  these  fort^  before  the  arrival 
of  the  volunteers.  Major  Croghan,  then  commanding  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, having  received  intimation  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  invest 
the  fort  of  Lower  Sandusky,  had  marched  to  this  place  with  some  addi- 
tionnl  force,  and  had  been  occupied  with  great  assiduity  in  placing  it  in 
the  best  posture  of  defence.  But  the  only  addition  of  importance,  which 
the  time  would  allow  him  to  make,  wa«  a  ditch  of  six  feet  deep  and  nine 
feet  wide,  outside  the  stockade  of  pickets  by  which  these  hastily-con- 
slmcted  forts  are  enclosed,  but  which  can  afford  but  a  weak  defence 
against  artillery.  He  had  but  one  six-pounder,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  consisting  of  regulars,  and  detachments  of  the  Pittsburg 
and  Petersburg  volunteers.  General  Harrison,  not  conceiving  it  practi- 
cable to  defend  the  place,  ordered  young  Croghan  to  retire  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  after  having  destroyed  the  works.  This  our 
young  herO;  taking  the  responsibility  upon  himself^  determined  to  dis- 
obey. 

On  the  first  of  August,  General  Proctor,  having  left  a  large  body  of 

Indians  under  Tecumseh,  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  siege  of  fort 

Meigs,  arrived  at  Sandusky  with  about  five  hundred  regulars,  seven 

hundred  Indians,  and  some  gun-boats.     After  the  General  had  made 

such  dispositions  of  his  troops  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison, 

he  sent  a  flag  by  Colonel  Elliot  and  Major  Chambers,  demanding  a  sur- 

^oder,  accompanied  with  the  usual  base  and  detestable  threats  of  butcher7 

and  cold-blood  massacre,  if  the  garrison  should  hold  out.     A  spirited 

answer  was  returned  by  Croghan,  who  found  that  all  his  companions, 

chiefly  striplings  like  himself,  would  support  him  to  the  last. 

When  the  flag  returned,  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  from  the  gun-boats 
^J^^  a  howitzer,  which  was  kept  up  during  the  night.  In  the  morning, 
^^y  opened  with  three  sixes,  which  had  been  planted,  under  cover  of 
""^.^  night,  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  pickets,  but  not 
^tU  much  effect.     About  foui  o'clock  in  the  afternooOi  it  was  discovered 
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that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  his  fire  against  the  north-west  angic, 
with  the  Intention  of  making  a  breach.     This  part  was  immediatelj 
strengthened  by  the  apposition  of  bags  of  flour  and  sand,  so  that  tiK 
pickets  suffered  but  little  injury.     Ihiring  this  time,  the  riz-pounder 
was  carefully  concealed  in  the  bastion  which  covered  the  point  to  be 
assailed,  and  it  was  loaded  with  slugs  and  grape.     About  five  hundred 
of  the  enemy  now  advanced  in  close  column  to  assail  the  part  where  it 
was  supposed  the  pickets  must  have  been  injured,  at  the  same  time 
making  several  feints  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  besieged  to  other 
parts  of  the  fort ;  their  force  being  thus  divided,  a  column  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  were  so  enveloped  in  smoke  as  not  to  be 
seen  until  they  approached  within  twenty  paces  of  the  lines,  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  assault.   A  fire  of  musketry  from  the  fort  for  a  moment  threw 
them  into  confusion,  but  they  were  quickly  rallied  by  Colonel  Short,  their 
commander,  who,  now  springing  over  the  outer  works  into   the  ditcb, 
commanded  the  rest  to  follow,  crjring  out,  '^  Give  the  damned  Yankees 
no  quarter  V     Scarcely  had  these  detestable  words  escaped  his  lips,  an^ 
the  greater  part  of  his  followers  landed  in  the  ditch,  when  the  si^* 
pounder  opened  upon  them  a  most  destructive  fire,  killing  and  wounding 
the  greater  part,  and  among  the  first  the  wretched  leader,  who  w^^ 
sent  into  eternity  before  his  words  had  died  upon  the  air.     A  voll^? 
of  musketry  was,  at  the  same  time,  fired  upon  those  who  had  not  vo'B* 
tured.     The  officer  who  succeeded  Short,  exasperated  at  beins  tlx*^ 
treated  by  a  few  boys,  formed  his  broken  column,  and  again  rushed     "^ 
the  ditch,  where  he,  and  those  who  dared  to  follow  him,  met  with  ft.^^ 


same  fate  as  their  fellow  soldiers.     The  small  arms  were  again  play^ 
on  them,  the  whole  British  force  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  in  sp  ^-^ 
of  the  exertions  of  their  officers,  fled  to  the  woods,  almost  panic- stru^:^^' 
whither  they  were  soqn  followed  by  the  Indians.     Thus  were  these  mc^  °> 
confident  of  success,  and  detestable  in  the  intended  use  of  victory,  mc:^| 
signally  chastised,  under  Providence,  by  a  force  scarce  a  tenth  part     ^ 
their  numbers.     Terror  indescribable  took  possession  of  the  assailan   ^^ 
and  they  retreated  towards  their  boats,  scarcely  daring  to  look  back  uj^  ^^ 
the  fatal  spot ;  while  they  were  followed  by  their  allies  in  sullen  silen^:::^' 
If  this  gallant  defence  deserves  the  applause  of  the  brave,  the  sub^^^ 
quent  conduct  of  the  besiesed  deserves  the  praise  of  every  friend        ^ 
humanity.     The  scene  which  now  ensued  deserves  to  be  denominat^^^^^ 
sublime.     The  little  band,  forgetting  in  a  moment  that  they  had  be  ^'^? 
assailed  by  merciless  foes,  who  sought  to  massacre  them,  without  regar^ — ^' 
ing  the  laws  of  honourable  war,  now  felt  only  the  desire  of  rclievi^^'^^ 
wounded  men,  and  of  administering  comfort  to  the  wretched.     H  .^^ 
they  been  friends,  had  they  been  brothers,  they  could  not  have  exp^^^^^^' 
•ienced  a  more  tender  solicitude.     The  whole  night  was  occupied  in  e=       ^' 
Jeavouring  to  assuage  their  sufferings ;  provisions  and  buckets  of  wat^^-^^ 
were  handed  over  the  pickets,  and  an  opening  was  made,  by  which  mx^^^l 
of  the  sufferers  were  taken  in,  who  were  immediately  supplied  w£    ^ 
surgical  aid ;  and  this,  although  a  firing  was  kept  up  with  small  arff^=^' 
by  the  enemy  until  some  time  in  the  night    The  loss  of  the  garris^c^^ 
amounted  to  one  killed  and  seven  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy,  it     ^ 
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impposed,  to  at  least  two  handred.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  found  in  and 
about  the  ditch.  It  was  discovered  next  morning,  that  the  enemy  had 
hastily  retreated,  leaving  a  boat  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military 
stores.  Upwards  of  seventy  stand  of  arms  were  taken,  besides  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.  The  Americans  were  engaged  during  the  day  in 
burying  the  dead  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  providing  for  the 
wounded. 

This  exploit  called  forth  the  admiration  of  every  party  in  the  United 
States.  Croghan,  together  with  his  companions,  Ouptain  Hunter,  and 
Lieutenants  Johnson,  Baylor,  and  Meeks,  of  the  seventeenth ;  Anthony, 
of  the  twenty-fourth ;  and  Ensigns  Ship  and  Duncan,  of  the  seventeenth, 
together  with  the  other  officers  and  volunteers,  were  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  general.  They  afterwards  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress. Oroghan  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieatenant-colonel|  and 
was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword  by  the  ladies  of  Ohillicothe. 


INFANCY. 


What  is  more  beautiful  than  an  infant  ?  Look  at  its  spotless  brow, 
ftt  its  soft  and  ruddy  lips,  which  have  never  uttered  an  unholy  word — 
and  at  its  blue  laughing  eye,  as  it  lies  on  the  breast  of  its  fond  mother  I 
Look,  it  has  stretched  out  its  white  hand,  and  is  playfully  twisting  her 
hair  around  its  tiny  fingers.  Look  at  an  infant !  It  is  innooence  endued 
with  life ;  the  counterpart  of  holiness.  It  requires  nothing  but  the 
pleasant  look  of  its  mother,  and  her  warm  kiss  upon  its  lily  cheek,  to 
make  it  happy.  You  may  talk  to  it  of  sorrow,  of  misery,  of  death,  but 
your  words  are  unmeaning.  It  has  never  felt  the  chilis  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  it  has  never  writhed  beneath  the  pang  of  affliction,  and  its  guile- 
less heart  knows  nothing  of  the  emptiness,  the  hollow  professions,  and 
cold-heartedness  of  the  world ;  and  would  to  God  that  the  cup  may  be 
broken  ere  it  be  lifted  to  its  lips. 


WOMEN. 


All  me  influence  which  women  enjoy  in  society,^-their  right  to  the 
exercise  of  that  maternal  care  which  forms  the  first  and  most  indelible 
species  of  education ;  the  wholesome  and  mitigating  restraint  which  they 
possess  over  the  passions  of  mankind ;  their  power  of  protecting  us  when 
young  and  cheering  us  when  old,---depend  so  entirely  upon  their  per* 
tonal  purity,  and  the  charm  which  it  casts  around  them,  that  to  insinuate 
A  doubt  of  its  real  value  is  wilfully  to  remove  the  broadest  comer-slone 
on  which  vivil  society  ^ests,  with  all  its  benefits,  and  with  all  its  com- 
forts.— Scoa, 
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THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 


Tm  daj  «u  goat,  and  the  night  wm  dftrk« 

As  Um  howling  wiadi  went  bj. 
And  the  blinding  ileet  fell  thick  nnd  fkst 

From  a  item  and  itormjr  ikjr. 
When  a  moamfbl  wail,  through  the  nuhinggale. 

Wai  heard  at  the  cottage  door— 
Oh !  carry  me  back— oh !  oarrj  me  back 

To  mj  mother's  home,  once  more. 

*TwM  a  yoath  who  had  left  hie  monntain  hos.t» 

He  had  wandor'd  far  and  long; 
Be  had  drain'd  the  goblet'e  flerj  tide. 

At  the  feital  midnight  throng: 
But  a  dream  of  home  came  o'er  his  heart. 

As  he  crept  to  the  cottage  door— 
Oh !  carrj  me  back— oh !  carrjr  me  back 

To  my  mother's  home,  once  more. 


I  hare  left  the  hall  of  the  tempter'i  pemi. 

And  the  revel  wild  and  high- 
Thej  oared  not  in  their  reckless  mlftft 

If  I  wandered  alone  to  die. 
Doth  the  fire  still  burn  on  the  hoosehold  hssiU 

Bj  the  elm-tree,  old  and  hoar? 
Oh !  carry  me  beck— oh !  oarrj  me  back 

To  mj  mother's  home,  once  more. 

Like  the  weary  bird  that  has  wandered  long, 

I  will  seek  mj  mountain  nost, 
And  lay  this  aching  head  once  more. 

On  my  gentle  mother's  breast. 
Once  more  will  I  seek  the  household  heartk. 

By  the  elm-tree,  old  and  hoar — 
Oh !  carry  me  back— oh !  carry  me  back 

To  my  mother's  home,  once  more. 


[From  the  Galreston  News.] 

THE  MIER  PRISONER'S  LAMENT. 

Air— "Bonnie  Doanr 


Tb  warbling  birds.  In  shady  bowers. 

Tour  thrilling  melodies,  how  gay ! 
They  bring  to  mind  the  rapturous  hours 

I're  spent  with  one  who's  (kr  away : 
When  wand'ring  by  some  crystal  rill. 

Where  fragrance  floats  on  every  breese, 
I  oft  hare  heard,  those  notes  so  shrill. 

Mid  sylvan  grores  of  spreading  trees. 

Those  very  notes  I  oft  hare  heard. 

In  deep  wild-wood  on  summer's  day. 
When  I  was  with  my  gentle  bird. 

My  Isabel,  who's  far  away. 
Those  blissful  hours  of  peace  hare  passed. 

Which  I  so  happily  eigoy'd. 
And  I  am  now  in  prison  cast. 

With  cren  worse  than  death  annoy'd. 


Whene'er  ye  waft  on  airy  wing. 

And  through  the  blue  expansion  stray, 
Go  to  my  lore  and  say,  *'  We  bring 

A  tear  hrom  one  who's  fkr  away." 
Tour  freedom,  birds,  I  envy  not; 

But  to  my  fate  am  reconciled: 
If  to  be  freed  should  be  my  lot, 

I  oft  may  hear  your  warbllngs  wUd. 

If  this  dull  ftvme  be  doomed  to  death. 

Ere  time  shall  bring  another  day. 
Go,  tell  my  wife  my  latest  breath 

Was  spent  fur  one  who's  far  awsy : 
Go,  tell  her  that  her  busbtnd  died 

At  peace  with  God— his  sins  forgiven— 
That  the  last  words  his  spirit  sigh'd. 

Were— '*  May  we  meet  agaix  ix  BEiVBirf 


BROTHER,  COMB  HOME. 

Tab  following  beautiful  lines  were  addressed  by  a  sister  to  her  brother,  now  residing  in  Califbmik 


Gome  home— 
Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep — 

Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee. 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  All  thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearjlng  words  of  melody- 
Brother,  oome  home. 

Come  home- 
Come  to  the  hearfes  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 

That  beam  in  brightness  but  to  gladden  thine; 
Ccme  where  fond  thoughts  like  holiest  Incense  rise; 
Where  cherish'd  nkemory  rears  her  altar'sshrine— 

Brother,  come  home. 


Come  home—  _ 

Oome  to  the  hearthstone  of  thy  eaxUef^sys; 

Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o'er  wearied  dove ; 
Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart's  warm  rv* 
Come  to  the  fireside  circle  of  thy  love- 
Brother,  come  hev) 

Come  home- 
It  is  not  home  without  thee— the  lone  seat 

Is  still  unolaimod  where  thou  wast  wont  to  be; 
In  every  echo  of  returning  feet. 
In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  the*— 

Brother,  corns  boms 
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WHITE-HEADED,  OR  BALD  EAGLE. 

BT  WILSON. 

ms  distinguished  bird,  as  he  is  the  most  beantifal  of  his  tribe  in  thi» 

of  the  world,  and  the  adopted  emblem  of  our  country,  is  entitleo 
&rticular  notice.  The  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara  is  a  noted  place 
isort  for  the  bald  eagle,  as  well  on  account  of  the  fish  procured  there, 
>r  the  numerous  carcasses  of  squirrels,  deer,  bears,  and  various  other 
lals,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  cross  the  river  above  the  falls,  have 

dragged  into  the  "current,  and  precipitated  down  that  tremendous 

where,  among  the  rocks  that  bound  the  rapids  below,  they  furnish 
h  repast  for  the  vulture,  the  raven,  and  the  bald  eagle,  the  subject 
be  present  account.  He  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  being 
non  to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met  with  from  very  high 
bern  latitudes  to  the  borders  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the 
lity  of  the  sea,  and  along  the  shores  and  cliffs  of  our  lakes  and  large 
•8.  Formed  by  nature  for  braving  the  severest  cold ;  feeding  equally 
le  produce  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land  ;  possessing  powers  of  flight  capa- 
)f  outstrij:)ping  even  the  tempests  themselves ;  unawed  by  any  thing 
man  ;  and  from  the  ethereal  heights  to  which  he  soars,  looking  abroad 
le  glance  on  an  immeasurable  expanse  of  forests,  fields,  lakes,  and 
n,  deep  below  him,  he  appears  indifferent  to  the  little  localities  of 
ge  of  season  ;  as,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  can  pas£|  from  summer  to 
er,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  abode 
ernal  cold,  and  from  thence  descend  at  will  to  the  torrid  or  the  arctic 
ms  of  the  earth.     He  is,  therefore,  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  coun- 

he  inhabits,  but  prefers  such  places  as  have  been  mentioned  above, 

the  great  partiality  he  has  for  fish. 
I  procurin^r  the«e,  he  displays,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  the  genius 
energy  of  his  character,  which  is  contemplative,  daring,  and  tyranni- 

attrihutes  not  exerted  but  on  particular  occasions,  but,  when  put 
I,  overpowering  all  opposition.  Elevated  on  the  high  dead  limb  of 
i  gigantic  tree  that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  neighbouring  shore 
ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  feathered 
s  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below;  the  snow-whit^  gulls 
ly  winnowing  the  air;  the  busy  tringse  coursing  along  the  sands; 
IS  of  ducks  streaming  over  the  surface ;  silent  and  watchful  cranes. 
It  and  wading;  clamorous  crows;  and  all  the  winged  multitudes 

subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of  nature.  High 
e  these,  hovers  one  whose  action  instantly  arrests  his  whole  atten- 
By  his  wide  curvature  of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  air,  he 
ws  him  to  be  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the 
'.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight,  and,  balancing  himself  with  half- 
led  wings  on  the  branch,  he  watches  the  result.  Down,  rapid  as  an 
w  from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object  of  his  attention,  th^ 
of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep^  maku  g 
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the  surges  foam  around  !  At  this  moment,  the  eager  looks  of  the  eagle 
arc  all  ardour;  and,  levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk 
once  more  emerge,  struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  into  the  air 
with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signals  for  oar  hero,  who, 
launching  into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish- 
hawk  ;  each  exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  displaying  in 
these  rencounters  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  aerial  evolutions.  The 
unencumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  readi- 
ing  his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably  of  despair  and 
honest  execration,  the  latter  drops  his  fish ;  the  eagle,  poising  himself  ib^ 
a  moment  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirlwbd, 
snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  th«  water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten 
booty  silently  away  to  the  woods. 

These  predatory  attacks  and  defensive  manoeuvres  of  the  eagle  nd 
the  fish-hawk  are  matters  of  daily  observation  along  the  whole  of  oar 
seaboard,  from  Georgia  to  New  England,  and  frequently  excite  great 
interest  in  the  spectators.  Sympathy,  however,  on  this  as  on  most  other 
occasions,  generally  sides  with  the  honest  and  laborious  sufferer,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  attacks  of  power,  injustice,  and  rapacity,  qualities  for  which 
our  hero  is  so  generally  notorious,  and  which,  in  his  superior,  man^  are 
certainly  detestable.  As  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  fish,  they  seem  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question. 

When  driven,  as  he  sometimes  is,  by  the  combined  courage  and  perse- 
verance of  the  fish-hawks  from  their  neighbourhood,  and  forced  to  hunt 
for  himself,  he  retires  more  inland,  in  search  of  young  pigs,  of  which  he 
destroys  great  numbers.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Ca- 
rolina, where  the  inhabitants  raise  vast  herds  of  those  animals,  com- 
plaints of  this  kind  are  very  general  against  him.  lie  also  destroys 
young  lambs  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  and  will  sometimes  attack  old 
sickly  sheep,  aiming  furiously  at  their  eyes. 


GOD  SEES  ME. 


Persons  inclined  to  the  sin  of  stealing  are  satisfied  if  they  can  only 
be  certain  they  shall  not  be  discovered.  I  once  heard  it  related,  that  a 
man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a  neighbour's  cornfield,  to  steal  the 
ears,  one  day  took  with  him  his  son,  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  The 
father  told  him  to  hold  the  bag,  while  he  looked  if  any  one  was  near  to 
see  him.  After  standing  on  the  fence,  and  peeping  through  all  the  com 
rows,  he  returned  to  take  the  bag  from  the  child,  and  began  his  guilty 
worl..  •'Father,"  said  the  boy,  "you  forgot  to  look  somewhere  else/' 
The  man  dropped  the  bag  in  affright,  and  said,  "  Which  way,  child  ?"  sup- 
posing he  had  seen  some  one.  *^  You  forgot  to  look  up  to  the  sky,  to 
nee  if  God  was  noticing  you."  The  father  felt  this  reproof  of  the  child 
so  much,  that  he  left  the  com,  returned  home,  and  never  again  ventured 
to  steal;  remembering  the  truth  his  child  had  taught  him,  that  the  eye 
of  God  always  beholds  us.  "  God  sees  me,"  is  a  thought  that  would  k^^P 
119  from  evil  acts,  if  we  would  try,  constantly,  to  feel  its  truth. 
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THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

BT  WILBOir. 

fgenco  whbh  the  Amerioan  mocking-bird  displays  in  listen- 
tying  up  lessons,  from  almost  every  species  of  the  feathered 
in  his  hearing,  is  really  snrprisinff,  and  marks  the  peou- 
eenius.  He  possesses  a  voice  fml^  strong,  and  masical, 
)i  almost  every  modulaUon,  from  the  dear  mellow  notes  of 
ash,  to  the  savage  scream  of  the  bald-headed  eade.  In 
and  accent,  he  nuthfdlly  follows  his  originals.  In  foroo 
i  of  expression,  he  greatly  improves  npon  them.  In  hie 
,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in 
&  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  already  vocal  wiui  a 
warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises  pre-eminent  over  every 
Neither  is  this  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own  native 
are  easily  distinguishable,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied 
fond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expressions  of  two, 
lost  five  or  six  syllables,  generally  interspersed  with  imita- 

of  them  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and 
h  undiminished  ardour.  The  buoyant  gayety  of  his  action 
eye,  as  his  song  most  irresistably  does  the  ear,  he  sweeps 
an  enthusiastic  ecstasy;  he  mounts  and  descends  as  his 
r  dies  away,  and,  as  it  has  been  beautifully  expressed,  <^ho 
with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recall  his 
pired  in  the  last  elevated  strain."  While  exerting  himself, 
destitute  of  sight,  would  suppose  that  the  whole  feathered 
imbled  together  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce 
ffect,  80  perfect  are  his  imitations.  He  many  times  de- 
»rtsman,  and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that  perhaps  are 
lilcs  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates ;  even 
ves  are  frequently  imposed  on  by  this  admirable  mimic, 
ed  by  the  fancied  calls  of  their  mate,  or  dive  with  precipi- 
e  depth  of  the  thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  sup- 
B  sparrow-hawk, 
ng-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of  his  song  by 

In  his  domesticated  state,  when  he  commences  his  career 
impossible  to  stand  by  uninterested.  Ho  whistles  for  the 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He 
ike  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hang- 
1  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her  injured  brood, 
of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  pass- 
row,  follow  with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the 
him  by  his  master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully 
^.  He  runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  Canary  and  the 
igs  of  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  redbird,  with  such  su- 
ion  and  effect;  that  the  monined  songsters  feel  th^  own 
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inferiority^  and  become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seem^  to  triumph  is 
their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
injures  his  song.     His  elevated  imitations  of  the  brown-thrush  are  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks ;  and  the  warblings  of  the 
bluebird,  which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled  with  the  screaming 
of  swallows  or  the  cackling  of  hens ;  amid  the  simple  melody  of  the 
robin,  we  arc  suddenly  surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  wbip> 
poor-will ;  while  the  notes  of  the  killdeer,  bluejay,  martin,  and  twentj 
others,  succeed  with  such  imposing  reality,  that  we  look  around  for  the 
originals,  and  discover,  with  astonishment,  that  the  sole  performer  in 
this  singular  concert  is  the  admirable  bird  now  before  us.     During  thu 
exhibition  of  his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  expands  his  tail,  and 
throws  himself  around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm,  seem- 
ing not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  his 
music.     Both  in  his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during  the  solemn 
stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins 
his  delightful  aolo,  and  serenades  us  the  livelong  night  with  a  full  dis* 
play  of  his  vocal  powers^  making  the  whole  neighbourhood  ring  with 
his  inimitable  medley. 


THE  COAT  OF  MAIL. 

Just  before  Napoleon  set  out  for  the  court  of  Belgium,  he  sent  to 
the  cleverest  artisan  of  his  class  in  Paris,  and  demanded  of  him  whether 
he  would  engage  to  make  a  coat  of  mail,  to  be  worn  under  the  ordinarj 
dress,  which  should  be  absolutely  bullet-proof;  and  that  if  so,  he  might 
name  his  own  price  for  such  a  work.     The  man  engaged  to  make  the 
desired  object,  if  allowed  proper  time,  and  he  named  eighteen  thousand 
francs  as  the  price  of  it.     The  bargain  was  concluded,  and  in  due  time 
the  work  was  produced,  and  its  maker  honoured  with  a  second  audience 
of  the  emperor.      "  Now,"  said  his  imperial  majesty,   "  put  it  on." 
The  man  did  so.     ''  As  I  am  to  stake  my  life  on  its  efficacy,  you  will,  I 
suppose,  have  no  objections  to  do  the  same."     And  he  took  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and  prepared  to  discharge  one  of  them  at  the  breast  of  the 
astonished  artisan.     There  was  no  retreating,  however,  and,  half-dead 
with  fear,  he  stood  the  fire,  and,  to  the  infinite  credit  of  his  work,  with 
perfect  impunity.     But  the  emperor  was  not  content  with  one  trial  ]  h0 
fired  the  second  pistol  at  the  back  of  the  trembling  artisan,  and  ahe^ 
wards  discharged  a  fowling-picco  at  another  part  of  him,  with  similar 
eiFoct.     "Well,"  said  the  emperor,  "  you  have  produced  a  capital  work, 
undouhtedly — what  is  the  price  of  it?"     "Eighteen  thousand  francs 
were  named  as  the  agreed  sum."     "  There  is  an  order  for  them,"  said 
the  emperor,  "  and  here  is  another^  for  an  equal  sum,  for  the  fright 
that  I  have  given  you." 
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THE  HAZLEWOOD  FAMILY. 

A  TALK   or  TBI  BEVOLVTIOH. 

Alab,  what  lofty  devotion — what  bliMftil  recollectioni— what  high  hopei— what 
«llied  love — what  pure  affection — ^what  ardent  patriotiflm,  has  boen  iwaJlowed  uf 
thee,  thoa  unrelenting  past!" — Anon. 

*<0  MOTHER,  tbej  are  comings  thej  arc  coming!''  shouted  little 
iria  Hazlewood,  as  she  came  flying  into  the  apartment  where  her  mo« 
er  and  8ister  were  preparing  tea;  her  dark  hair  floating  loose  around 
!r  white  neck,  her  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  and  her  fine 
fQQtenancc  lighted  up  with  animation,  as  she  threw  herself  into  her 
other's  arms. 

"  Who,  my  dear  Maria,  are  coming?" 

"  Why,  brother  Charles,  and  Arthur :  I  saw  them  on  the  hill  beyond 
e  river,"  replied  the  happy  girl,  as  she  hastened  down  the  avenue  to 
Bet  her  brother. 

<'  Heaven  be  praised  I"  said  Mfs.  Hazlewood,  as  she  heard  the  wel- 
me  news ;  and  the  quick  flush  that  passed  over  the  features  of  the 
lest  sister,  the  beautiful  Ellen,  plainly  told  that  Maria's  intelligence 
18  no  less  agreeable  to  her. 

The  last  two  days  had  been  days  of  fearful  anxiety  with  the  Hazle- 
Dod  family.  They  had  heard  of  the  conflict  and  victory  of  the  Cow- 
ins — the  defeat  and  flight  of  Tarleton's  invincibles,  as  they  had  hitherto 
3en  deemed — and  the  part  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington's  troop 
K)k  in  that  brilliant  affair  was  proclaimed  by  every  tongue.  But  in 
lat  gallant  troop,  was  a  son  and  a  friend ;  and  was  it  not  probahle  that, 
moDg  the  brave  men  who  had  sealed  the  victory  with  their  blood, 
Wles  or  Arthur  had  fallen  ? 

Captain  Hazlewood  had  early  enlisted  with  all  his  heart  in  the  service 
^  his  country,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  disastrous  attack  on 
^vannah.  He  left  one  son  and  two  daughters ;  Charles,  who,  although 
<sarcely  twenty,  inherited  his  father's  spirit,  and  had  already  distin- 
pushed  himself  as  one  of  the  bravest  in  Washington's  daring  band ; 
he  dark-eyed  Ellen,  now  sixteen — and  Maria,  a  bright,  innocent,  playful 
^ture,  five  years  of  age.  When  the  British  army  threatened  the  oc* 
^pation  of  Charleston,  Captain  Hazlewood's  family  removed  to  their 
>laotation,  on  the  main  branch  of  the  San  tee,  about  forty  miles  above 
^amden.  If  their  residence  here  was  marked  with  few  appearances  of 
^  splendour  and  wealth  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
'1^1  it  was  worthy  of  the  amiable  family  that  made  it  their  home.  The 
^)  low,  white  buildings  rose  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ughway,  on  an  eminence  covered  with  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  wild 
I'Ape-vines,  which  threw  their  luxuriant  tendrils  from  one  to  the  other, 
^)  in  the  course  of  years,  converted  the  carriage-way  that  led  from  the 
(ate  into  a  continued  bower.  From  the  house,  through  the  opening  trees, 
i^ght  be  seen  the  hills  of  the  Santee,  the  meandering  Catav^  ba,  and,  at 
little  distance  leloW|  the  road  that  led  to  the  low  country,  as  it  d«>- 
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Bcended  a  hill,  and  crossed  the  plain  and  river  in  front  of  the  boildingi 
At  this  hour  the  sun  threw  his  last  rajs  over  the  saccessive  ranges  of 
blue  hills  that  rose  in  the  west — the  river  lay  in  the  vale  like  a  brokea 
thread  of  silver,  now  hid  by  the  sycamores  and  red-cedars  that  fringed 
its  banks,  and  now  sparkling  in  the  bright  rays — the  low,  soft-soothing 
tones  of  the  wood-dove  and  the  clear  magical  notes  of  the  mocking- 
bird mingled  in  sweet  concert  in  the  oaks,  locosts,  and  magnolias,  that 
snrronndcd  the  mansion,  and  every  thing  seemed  combined  to  present  a 
picture  of  perfect  qaietness  and  beauty. 

<*  What  is  the  matter  with  yon,  my  dear  Ellen  V  said  Mrs.  Had^ 
wood,  alarmed  at  the  paleness  of  her  daughter,  who  had  been  watdiiqf 
with  intense  interest  the  two  honemen,  as  they  crossed  the  plain,  aoi 
were  now  ascending  the  eminence  on  foot,  with  the  delighted  Maa 
laughing  and  prattling  between  them. 

**  It  is  Charles,  but  not  Arthur,"  replied  Ellen,  as  she  inmed  awaj 
fW>m  the  window  to  conceal  an  emotion  she  could  not  suppress ;— bat 
there  was  little  time  for  explanation  or  conjecture,  as  at  that  instant  the 
door  opened,  and  Ellen  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  her  brother,  while 
his  mother  shed  tears  of  joy,  as  he  pressed  h  r  hand. 

''  My  dear  mother,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Cornet 
Clifford,  ft  British  officer,"  said  Charles,  as  he  led  the  stranger  forward. 

**  And  your  prisoner,  you  ought  to  have  added,"  said  Clifford,  with  i 
smile,  as  he  returned  the  salutation  of  Mrs.  Hazlewood. 

Charles  did  not  notice  the  remark,  for  at  the  instant  he  was  whispering 
something  in  Ellen's  ear,  which  covered  her  face  with  blushes,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  removed  an  immense  weight  from  her  bosom,  and  re- 
stored her  usual  sprightly  cheerfulness. 

**  Charles,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  arm  7"  inquired  Maria,  af 
she  clung  around  her  brother's  neck ;  and  Ellen  at  that  moment  »W 
that  his  left  arm  was  suspended  in  a  military  sash. 

^  A  scratch  from  such  a  weapon  as  that,"  he  carelessly  replied,  p(»ntr- 
ing  to  his  sabre  that  hung  against  the  wall ;  '^  a  mere  accident,  thatsoL" 
diers  are  every  day  liable  to,  and  which  might  have  been  much  worse." 

''  I  must  bo  satisfied  the  wound  is  not  severe,"  said  Mrs.  Hazlewood. 

**  I  appeal  to  my  friend  here,  who  made  it,"  answered  the  young  soL^ 
dier,  with  a  smile,  while  a  shudder  ran  over  the  ladies  as  they  glanced- 
at  Clifford.  . 

*'  A  mere  flesh-wound,  and  is  doing  well  I  assure  you,"  was  the  wfi^^ 
to  Charles's  appeal. 

"Is  that  man  your  friend  ?"  inquired  Maria,  seriously;  "if  he  conld^ 
utrike  you  with  his  sword,  he  shall  never  be  my  friend." 

^*  My  sister  does  not  understand  the  casuistry  of  war,  or  perceive,  thfr*^ 
because  men  are  sometimes  enemies,  there  is  no  necessity  for  their ' 
always  so,"  said  Haslewood  to  the  officer. 

'^  She  is  quite  pardonable,"  replied  Clifford,  as  he  kissed  the  reluctaia 
girl ;  then,  pulling  off  a  handkerchief  that  was  tied  around  his  heaS 
said,  as  he  pointed  to  a  deep  sabre>gash  in  it,  "  you  must  allow,  i&JL. 
sweet  girl,  that  since  your  brother  cut  this,  he  is  at  least  as  bad  ■«  ^ 
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'•  No ;  you  are  a  royalist,  and  an  enemy  to  my  country,  and  m j 
brother  is  not,"  answered  Maria. 

"  Rebel  to  the  very  core,"  said  Clifford,  with  a  bitter  smile,  as  be  re- 
lemsed  the  little  girl  from  his  arms,  and  the  conversation  was  turned  into 
another  channel. 

The  fatigue  of  the  day,  added  to  the  effect  of  the  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived, made  it  necessary  for  Clifford  to  retire  at  an  early  hour,  and  lefi 
Charles  at  liberty  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  he  became  acquainted 
with  that  officer  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  their  meeting  at  the  Cow- 
pens,  and  the  desperate  conflict  that  ensued — the  wound  he  himself  re- 
ceived, and  the  manner  in  which  he  fortunately  disabled,  disarmed,  and 
made  him  a  prisoner. 

^*  And  why  has  he  come  with  you  ?"  asked  Ellen. 
''  Because  he  was  not  exchanged ;  and  as  there  was  a  probability  that 
I  should  be  unfit  for  service  a  month  or  two,  he  chose,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  retreat  of  the  army,  to  come  home  with  me  on  his  parole  of 
honour,  I  being  security  for  his  appearance." 

''I  do  not  like  him;'  I  can  see  in  his  countenance  that  he  hates  our 
cause  and  country ;  I  wish  he  had  not  come  here." 

"  I  know,  sister,"  said  Charles,  as  he  gayly  tipped  his  sister's  cheek, 
"that  you  would  much  rather  have  seen  Arthur ;  but  he  is  in  the  pur- 
rait  of  glory  and  fame,  and  when  he  has  acquired  enough,  he  too,  shall 
eome  and  see  my  Ellen." 

A  deep  blush,  which  suffused  with  crimson  the  countenance  of  the 
beautiful  Ellen,  was  all  the  reply  she  made  to  her  sportive  brother. 

A  week,  a  month  passed  away — the  wound  in  the  head  of  the  royal 
officer  was  healed,  and  he  was  able  to  join  in  all  the  amusements 
which  Charles  projected,  in  and  out  of  doors.  To  a  commanding  ap- 
pearance. Cornet  Clifford  added  a  winning  manner,  which,  when  he  chose, 
be  could  mingle  with  the  attractive  frankness  of  a  soldier,  and  even  the 
Rpublican  Maria  began  to  regard  him  with  less  dislike  than  she  at  first 
felt.  By  carefully  avoiding  all  mention  of  topics  that  misht  give  pain, 
be  succeeded  in  securing  the  favourable  opinion  of  Mrs.  Hazlewood ;  but, 
in  Bpite  of  his  endeavours  to  please,  there  was  one  of  the  family  that 
ooDtinued  to  regard  him  with  distrust  and  aversion.  That  one  was  the 
lovely  Ellen,  who  could  not  help  fancying  that,  through  the  polished  and 
gentlemanlike  exterior  he  assumed,  she  could  discover  traces  of  the 
unprincipled  villain — the  profligate  libertine.  Though  he  strove  with 
>11  the  art  of  which  he  was  master  to  make  a  favourable  impression 
npon  her  heart,  to  his  mortification  he  found  she  was  invulnerable,  and 
while  he  was  in  his  heart  cherishing  the  most  dishonourable  intentions, 
be  found  himself  more  and  more  fascinated  by  her  charms.  Still  there 
^tt  in  his  language  and  in  his  eye  that  which  alarmed  Ellen  and  induced 
ber,  while  she  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible,  to  hint  her  dislike  to 
ber  brother. 

'^  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  this  royalist,"  said  Charles.  '^  To 
"P^,  ay,  or  to  think  disrespectfully  of  you,  shall  be  as  much  as  hia 
bead  is  worth." 
Clifford  was  a  man  too  well  versed  in  duplicity  to  ezoiite  ncedlets 
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alarm,  whatever  black  designs  he  might  meditate.     The  younger  son  of 
a  respectable  English  family,  he  had  chosen  the  army  for  a  profefsion; 
kud,  attached  to  the  light  troops  under  Tarleton,  none  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  bravery,  or  his  unbounded  licentiousness.     From  tbe 
moment  he  saw  the  beautiful  Ellen  Hazlewood,  he  had  marked  her  for 
his  victim,  and  his  resolution  did  not  falter  when  he  saw  she  was  the 
pride  of  her  brother  and  the  loved  one  of  all  around  her.     He  knev 
that  he  was  disliked  by  her,  and  he  exulted  in  the  thought  that  while 
he  humbled  the  proud  girl,  a  deep  blow  would  bo  struck  at  the  happi- 
ness of  some  of  the  sturdiest  rebels  in  Carolina.     In  the  midst  of  his 
plans,  however,  he  received  a  notice  of  his  exchange,  and  a  summon  to 
join  Lord  Rawdon  at  Camben.     Charles,  although  his  arm  was  not  en- 
tirely healed,  was  unwilling,  at  the  prospect  of  active  service,  to  remain 
idle,  and,  soon  after  Clifford  departed,  hastened  to  join  his  corps  under 
Washington.     In  the  rapid  succession  of  marches  and  countermarches, 
skirmishes  and  battles  that  ensued,  Clifford,  though  he  did  not  forget  the 
prize  he  was  still  determined  to  possess,  found  no  time  for  maturing  his 
projects — and  a  blow  from  the  sabre  of  another  of  Washington's  troopers, 
at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  the  Eutaw  Springs,  at  once  banished  the  re- 
collection  of  Ellen,  and  every  thing  else,  from  his  head  for  a  while.   In 
that  struggle,  Colonel  Washington  was  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  royalists,  and,  in  a  furious  onset  to  rescue  him,  young  Hazlewood's     i 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  superior,  by     1 
being  made  a  prisoner.     When,  after  the  lapse  of  two  days,  Cliffoii      \ 
recovered  his  reason,  and  found  that  Charles  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  his 
power,  his  joy  was  unbounded ;  for,  by  having  him  at  his  disposal,  ho 
felt  certain  of  being  able  to  subdue  the  high-soulcd  and  virtuous  Ellen; 
and  the  breathing-time  the  royal  army  enjoyed  after  that  battle,  gav9 
him  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  nefarious  plans  in  a  train  of  execution* 
Tarlcton,  who  comprehended  the  nature  of  his  designs,  if  not  the  parti-- 
culars  of  the  plan,  granted  him  permission  to  leave  the  army  for  a  fair 
days,  and,  with  two  tory  citizens  of  the  State  for  his  instruments,  h^ 
departed  in  disguise  for  the  neighbourhood  of  his  victim. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  a  stranger  knocked  at  Mrs.  Ha»le— 
wood's  and  made  himself  known  as  a  bearer  of  a  message  from  Charles, 
informing  them  that  he  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  was  a  prisoner^ 
and  entreated,  as  a  favour,  that  Ellen  would  visit  him  before  his  deaths 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  messenger,  ho  assured  her  she  might  do^ 
in  safety.     The  man  produced  a  passport  from  Cornwallis,  and  plaje<E 
the  part  assigned  him  so  well,  that  not  a  suspicion  passed  the  mind  o 
Ellen  or  her  mother ;  and,  although  she  was  sensible  of  the  dan^eroii^ 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  her  love  for  her  brother  did  not  permit  her  to 
hesitate — and  as  soon  as  some  refreshment  had  been  provided  for  tb^ 
messenger,  and  she  had  made  a  few  hurried  preparations,  they  set  out* 
They  had  not  ridden  many  miles  before  day  began  to  break,  and  whil^ 
they  were  joined  by  another  horseman  who  appeared  to  be  travelling  th^ 
same  road  with  themselves,  Ellen's  suspicions  were  excited  by  the  pain^ 
h?r  guide  took  to  avoid  tho.sc  places  where  their  appearance  might  iiav(P 
attracted  notice.    Some  triflin;;  reasons  were  assign^  for  this  oourW|  voi 
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it  vras  not  until  tbe  forenoon  was  far  advanced,  and  they  paused  for  thf 
first  time  at  a  small  log-hut  in  a  thick  pine-wood,  that  Ellen's  fears  weio 
eoQverted  into  reality,  by  the  appearance  of  the  detested  Clifford  to  assisi 
ker  in  alighting.     Ellen  rejected  his  offered  hand,  and  entered  the  hut 
A  chill  of  horror  passed  over  her  as  she  saw,  from  its  desolate  appear- 
ance, that  it  was  uninhabited,  and  the  full  conviction  that  she  was  in 
the  power  of  a  villain  flashed  upon  her  mind. 
"Where  is  my  brother ?''  demanded  Ellen,  turning  to  Clifford. 
"  Your  brother  is  not  here ;  but  you  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him,  and  that,  too,  safe  and  well." 

'<  Safe  and  well !"  repeated  Ellen,  fixing  a  searching  look  on  the  royal 
officer,  who  met  it  unmoved. 

**  Yes,  dearest  Ellen,  both,  though  a  prisoner ;  forgive  me,  Ellen,"  he 
continued,  as  he  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  'Mf  to  obtain  the  company 
of  one  I  shall  ever  love,  I  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  stratagem  : 
and  allow  me  to  hope  the  sight  of  your  brother  will  not  be  the  less 
welcome  because  obtained  through  my  means." 

"  My  brother  needs  not  my  presence  under  such  circumstances,  and  I 
must  insist  on  being  permitted  to  return  immediately  to  my  home,"  re- 
plied the  undaunted  girl. 

"  No,  Miss  Hazlewood,  I  cannot  part  with  you  so  easily ;  but  you 
may  rely  upon  the  word  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  in  the  camp 
of  his  majesty's  troops,  you  shall  be  perfectly  safe." 

Ellen's  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
proceed ;  and,  while  treated  with  much  respect  by  Clifford,  she  trembled 
for  the  result.  Once  with  her  brother,  she  determined  to  appeal  to 
Clifford's  superiors,  confident  they  would  never  refuse  protection  to  inno- 
cence, or  fail  to  deliver  her  from  the  power  of  a  man  she  believed  capa- 
ble of  any  enormity. 

During  the  journey,  and  after  their  arrival  at  the  little  village  in  which 

tlie  royal  army  was  encamped,  Clifford  saw  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 

naake  Ellen's  situation  as  agreeable  as  possible,  although  it  was  easy  for 

ber  to  see  that  she  was  under  the  strict  surveillance.     She  found  her 

brother  not  only  a  prisoner,  but,  to  her  surprise,  in  close  custody; 

Md,  when  she  remonstrated  with  Clifford  on  the  subject,  and  reminded 

him  of  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  when  in  her  brother's  power, 

"C  answered  that  circumstances  he  could  not  then  explain  rendered 

such  a  measure  necessary.     She  was  not    permitted  to  see  him,  except 

JD  the  pretence  of  Clifford  or  one  of  the  guard. 

though  Clifford  had  now  succeeded  in  getting  Ellen  within  his 
^'litches,  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  he  found,  were  not  all  overcome.  She 
'•^fused  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  his  fine-spun  falsehoods — she  treated 
m  professions  of  love  with  contempt,  and  his  offers  of  marriage  with 
^"dignani  silence.  The  building  in  which  Clifford  resided,  and  which 
•^''Vfjd  as  a  prison  for  both  Charles  and  Ellen,  was  at  a  little  distance 
"■^tU  any  other,  although  considerably  within  the  line  of  sentries  and 
?^^p08t8  around  the  British  camp.  There  was  a  fiue  garden  attached  tc 
1^}  &nd  in  this,  as  a  mark  of  particular  favour,  Ellen,  accompanied  by 
^^T    female   attendant,  was  allowed  to  walk;  the  high-picketed  fence 
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being  deemed  a  sufficient  securitj  against  any  attempts  at  escape.  Oitf 
mild  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  Kllen  and  her  servant  ob- 
served an  old  woman  on  the  outside  of  the  garden,  who  appeared  to  be 
waiting  their  nearer  approach.  "  It's  Peggy  McFarhand,"  said  the  girl, 
as  Ellen  inquired  whether  she  knew  her ;  *^  and  she  lives  by  furnishing 
the  officers  of  his  majesty  with  such  vegetables  as  they  will  purchase 
and  she  can  procure." 

As  they  came  up  to  the  enclosure,  Ellen  perceived  she  had  some  closten 
of  wild-flowers  and  sweet-smelling  herbs,  which  she  offijred  to  sell  to 
them.  In  the  one,  which,  in  consideration  of  a  few  pence,  she  handed 
to  Miss  Hazlewood,  the  latter  observed  her  slip  a  small  piece  of  paper; 
and,  while  the  eyes  of  the  attendant  were  directed  another  way  by  the 
woman,  Ellen  managed  to  read  as  follows : — "  You  are  in  the  power  of 
a  villain,  but  despair  not — ^your  motions  are  watched  by  those  who  will 
save  you  at  every  hazard ;  trust  in  Heaven,  be  firm,  and  you  are  safe." 
This  scrap  of  paper  was  signed  '^  A.  L. ;"  and,  with  emotions  which 
almost  overcame  her,  Ellen,  bavins  first  flung  the  woman  another  piece 
of  money,  and  told  her,  when  she  had  any  thing  else  to  sell,  she  should 
be  glad  to  see  her,  followed  the  attendant  to  the  house.  She  found 
Clifford  within,  who  requested  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  her. 
Ellen  seated  herself  in  silence. 

''  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  the  bearer  of  unpleasant  tidings  at 
this  time,"  said  he,  as  he  seated  himself  near  her.  You  have  not,  I  pre- 
sume, seen  your  brother  to-day  ?" 

'<  No :  he  told  me.  yesterday,  that  he  was  to  appear  before  a  courtp 
martial  as  a  matter  of  form,  preparatory  to  his  discharge  from  confine* 
ment ;  and  I  have  been  hourly  expecting  to  be  called  to  him." 

'^  You  remember  that  your  brother  was  one  of  the  garrison  of  Charles- 
ton, and  made  a  prisoner  at  the  surrender  of  that  city  ?" 

**  Yes,  perfectly  well." 

'^  You  may  also  remember,  that,  after  remaining  in  the  royal  camp 
for  some  time,  and  gaining  all  the  information  possible,  he  forfeited  his 
parole  of  honour,  and,  by  bribing  the  sentry,  made  his  escape." 

<'  I  remember  no  such  thing,  nor  do  I  believe  Charles  would  have 
been  guilty  of  so  dishonourable  an  act,"  replied  Ellen,  with  spirit. 

Clifford  was  unmoved.  <'  You  have  not,  my  dear  Ellen,  made  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  Much  as  I  respeet 
your  brother's  bravery  and  honour,  I  am  compelled,  by  the  decision  of 
the  court-martial,  to  believe  the  charge  was  correct." 

**  Charles  will  defend  his  honour  with  his  life,"  said  Ellen. 
'  **  In  the  field,  he  undoubtedly  would,  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  there  is 
little  chance  of  his  ever  again  joining  his  rebel  countrymen." 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  these  words  ?"  said  Ellen,  turning 
pale. 

'<  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  would  willingly  avoid  explanation,  but" 
—he  hesitated. 

**  Keep  me  not  in  suspense,  I  can  bear  the  worst,"  eairerly  intermpted 
Kllen. 
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roast  be  sensible,  my  dear  girl/'  he  proceeded,  that  auch  a  viola- 
he  laws  of  war  could  not  be  overlooked.  The  fortune  of  war 
»ar  brother  into  our  hands,  as  well  as  several  others,  equally  cul- 
It  was  deemed  necessary  to  make  an  example;  lots  were  cast, 
U  upon  your  brother." 
.  the  penalty  id  death  I"  said  Ellen,  in  a  voice  which  emotion 

scarcely  audible." 

my  mother !"  was  all  that  the  distressed  girl  could  utter  for 
nutes.  At  last,  she  collected  strength  to  inquire  whether  there 
lope  for  him. 

ir  not,"  was  the  reply.  <^  The  case  is  clear,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
»urt  that  an  example  is  indispensable,  though  all  regret  that  it 
lave  fallen  on  so  young  and  gallant  an  officer  as  Lieutenant 
.od." 

can  save  him — you  will  save  him— you  will  not  see  him  die 
a  trifle — remember,  he  saved  your  life." 

d  sorry  to  say,"  replied  Cliffbiti,  coldly,  '<  that  all  my  influence 
idy  been  exerted  in  his  favour,  but  in  vain." 
Qot  despair — plead  for  his  sake — for  my  mother's — for  my  own 
jannot  refuse  to  hear  you." 

ugh  I  fear  it  will  be  useless,  I  shall  comply  with  your  wishes ; 
ust  be  on  the  condition  that,  if  I  am  successful,  you  will  grant 
favour — one  request." 

any  thing — any  thing  consistent  with  honour — any  thing  a  sis- 
e,  a  sister's  gratitude  can  perform  and  it  shall  be  done,"  ex- 
the  fair  girl  in  breathless  eagerness." 
>  said  in  few  words ;  you  must  consent  to  be  mine  !" 
,  in  the  earnestness  of  her  entreaty,  had  drawn  towards  him — ^her 
neck  was  bent  forwards — her  dark  eyes,  in  which  were  tears 
ig,  were  fixed — fixed  anxiously  upon  01iff>rd,  to  catch  the  least 
*  hope  he  might  utter ;  but,  when  she  heard  his  reply,  she  re- 
3  though  she  had  suddenly  trod  upon  a  rattlesnake,  and,  with  a 
,  exclaimed — "  Never,  never !" 

m,"  said  Clifford,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  indifference,  ''  in  this 
ihall  not  attempt  to  influence  your  feelings — ^you  will  see  your 
and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  he  lives  or  dies."  So  say- 
left  her,  :ind  she  was  soon  summoned  to  the  chamber  in  which 
was  confined. 

icutinel  who  was  stationed  at  the  door^  had,  it  was  evident,  re- 
is  instructions,  for  he  allowed  Ellen  to  pass  without  a  quedtion 
A-hile  the  door  was  bolted  behind  her,  she  found  herselr  in  the 
Churles  and  pressed  to  his  bosom. 

in,'*  said  he,  **  I  must  die.     The  influence  of  a  few  cowardly 
IS  been  too  much  for  innocence;  and  though  I  would  willingly 
ed  fur  the  sake  of  my  mother,  my  sisters,  my  country,  yet,  thauk 
I  fear  not  death." 

*s  heart  sank  within  her;  she  could  not  see  a  brother  so  young, 
of  bright  hopes  and  high  expectations,  go  down  to  the  gravts 
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when,  by  sacrificing  lierself,  she  could  save  him  to  her  familj  and  her 
country.  Her  resolution  was  instantly  taken : — '<  No,  Charles,  you  mast 
not,  you  shall  not  die — another  victim  will  be  found." 

Charles  looked  her  wildly  in  the  face,  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  would 
read  her  inmost  soul :  "  Accursed  wretch  !"  he  exclaimed,  '<  I  see  the 
whole.  That  villain,  Clifford,  has  procured  my  condemnatioa,  and  thinks 
by  playing  with  my  love  of  life,  to  obtain  you  on  bis  own  terms — boi 
I  would  sooner  be  drawn  in  quarters  than  live  to  see  you  the  slave— 
the  wife— of  that  vile  man." 

'^  Do  not,  my  dear  brother,  talk  so  wildly ;  you  know  not  what  a  sister'i 
love  will  enable  her  to  endure :  think  of  your  mother" — 

'<Not  another  word,  Ellen,  if  you  love  me;  my  mind  is  made  up;  if 
they  choose  to  put  me  to  death,  God  will  avenge  my  blood,  and  mj 
friends  I  leave  to  the  care  of  Heaven.  That  hypocrite  dared  to  hint  to 
me  the  terras  on  which  my  life  might  be  spared — ^they  were  rejected 
with  disdain ;  they  will  ever  bo  rejected." 

The  distressed  girl  was  aware  that  expostulation  was  useless;  she 
could  only  pray  that  Heaven-  would  avert  the  threatened  evil ;  and,  the 
hour  haviug  expired,  she  was  summoned  by  the  sentry  to  leave  the 
chamber. 

'^  I  shall  see  you  once  more,"  said  Charles,  as  ho  kissed  his  sister,  and 
led  her  to  the  door ;  <'  and  then,  at  to-morrow's  sunset,  I  shall  show  them 
how  a  rebel  can  die." 

Ellen,  at  a  late  hour,  retired  to  her  room,  but  not  to  sleep;  and, after 
passing  the  night  in  framing  a  thousand  resolutions  to  save  ber  brother, 
she  rose  early  in  the  morning,  to  refresh  her  wearied  spirits  by  a  walk 
in  her  favourite  garden.  The  sun  was  rising  clear  and  bright;  all  the 
various  and  confused  sounds  of  a  large  encampment — ^the  rattle  uf  drams, 
the  neighing  of  chargers,  the  hasty  galloping  of  horses,  and  the  march 
of  suards  to  relieve  the  outposts — all  mingled  at  once,  and  gave  an  air 
of  life  and  activity  to  the  scene,  that  ill  accorded  with  the  state  d 
dejection  under  which  Ellen  laboured.  Oladly  would  she  have  met  the 
old  woman  again,  that  she  might  have  communicated  to  her  the  periloas 
«ituation  of  her  brother ;  but  she  too,  Ellen  thought,  had  deserted  h&i 
and  again  she  summoncnd  all  her  fortitude  to  meet  the  evils  she  coo^' 
dered  ine^I'able. 

In  the  c.>urso  of  the  forenoon,  the  detested  Clifford  entered  Ellens 
apartment,  and,  beating  himself,  inquired,  '*  Whether  she  had  mado  ^ 
decision  on  his  proposal." 

«  My  brother  Las,"  she  answered,  for  her  tongue  refused  to  att&<  ^ 
word  from  which  might  be  inferred  an  unwillingness  to  save  ber  brott^^' 
whatever  might  be  the  price. 

a  Very  well,  and  what  says  he  ?" 

"  He  refuses  life  on  such  terms."  , 

'<  Obstinate  fool!"  exclaimed  Clifford,  forgetting  his  usual  coolness  ^^ 
,»kUtiou.  ^^  He  may  die,  if  he  choodes,  but  it  shall  avail  you  nothing;  ^^ 
he  shall  die  to-night,  and,  before  to-iuouDw'ssun  rises,  you  aro  mine,  ^^ 
that  on  luy  own  terms — remember,  it  vill  be  on  my  own  terms." 

Ellen  trembWy  when  she  saw  the  expra0bl:'n  of  ferocious  licentia*'^ 
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bis  countenance  assumed ;  but  she  replied  not.  Her  ejes  were  down- 
her  head  was  bowed  on  her  white  hand;  and  when^  after  a  moment, 
le  heard  the  door  close,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  wiped  away  the 
that  almost  blinded  her,  to  her  great  relief  she  saw  that  she  was 
lone. 

•ver,  to  Ellen  and  Charles,  did  a  day  appear  to  haste  away  with  such 
d  rapidity;  and,  as  the  evening  came  on,  the  latter  could  plainly 
x>m  his  window  the  praparations  making  for  his  execution.  It  was 
lexpressibly  bitter  moment  Life,  with  its  ten  thousand  charms, 
daims  of  his  mother  and  sisters — and,  more  than  all,  those  of  his 
try — came  over  his  mind  with  such  painful  distinctness,  that  he 
;  and,  had  £llen  then  repeated  her  offer  that  she  had  before  made, 
light  have  lived.  It  was  but  a  moment,  however,  and  the  proud 
tiousness  of  innocence  and  reliance  on  the  justice  of  his  country 
led  him  to  rise  above  his  fears  and  his  regrets. 
le  place  selected  for  his  execution  was  on  the  verge  of  an  open  pine- 
y  at  a  little  distance  from  the  garden-walls ;  and  as  the  discending 
iast  his  last  yellow  rays  on  the  green  tree-tops,  the  roll  of  the  muf- 
drum,  and  the  slow  and  heavy  tread  of  the  troops  that  had  been 
n  out  for  the  occasion,  announced  to  the  prisoner  that  his  hour  had 
;  and,  surrounded  by  bayonets,  he  proceeded  to  the  designated 
The  grave  was  already  dug,  and  as  it  was  evidently  the  wish  of 
oyal  officers  to  make  as  deep  an  impression  as  possible  by  the  death 
le  rebel,  however  unjust  his  sentence  might  have  been,  the  ground 
:hronged  by  an  immense  multitude,  both  of  citisens  ai^d  soldiers  who 
not  on  duty.  When  Charles  arrived,  a  deep  and  suppressed  mur- 
ran  through  the  crowd,  but  this  expression  of  pity  was  instantly 
sed  by  the  guard.  The  file  of  men  were  drawn  up  for  his  execution; 
nerable  clergymen  had  administered  the  consolations  of  religion, 
he  was  directed  to  kneel  to  meet  his  &te.  To  do  this,  or  to  be 
[folded,  young  Haxlewood  refused,  and,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his 
n,  stood  motionless  as  a  statue. 

le  fatal  moment  had  almost  arrived,  when  the  gate  of  the  garden 
ed,  and  Clifford,  with  the  pale  and  beautiful  Ellen  on  his  arm.  was 
*ved  approaching.  Passing  through  the  guard,  who  stood  with  their 
at  rest,  Ellen  no  sooner  saw  Charles  than  she  threw  herself  into 
rms,  and,  with  all  that  passionate  eloquence  which  belongs  to  woman, 
jght  him  to  live. 

riiat  you  may  become  the  slave  and  victim  of  Clifford's  vile  pas- 
i  ?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  reached  only  her  ear. 
3  God !  No,  never  V  she  hastily  exclaimed ;  *^  but  when  you  are 
I  can  die,  and  my" — 

[  know  what  you  would  say,  my  dear  sister,''  said  Charles,  tenderlj 
Dg  her,  as  he  iDtemipted  her  words ;  ''  but  I  must  not  hear  them 
Heaven  will  bless  and  keep  you — farewell !  Then,  releasing  her 
his  arms,  he  turned  to  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
as  when  in  his  father's  house,  '<  I  am  ready." 
at  the  fearless  girl  clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and,  placins 
slf  between  her  brother  and  the  file  of  me&i  declared  she  woaM 
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die  with  him.     It  was  in  yain  that  Charles  remonstrated ;  she  was  im* 
movahle. 

"  Tear  them  apart !"  cried  Clifford,  to  two  or  three  of  his  ready  mi- 
nions. ''  Tear  them  apart  V  he  sternly  repeated,  as  he  saw  that  reluctance 
was  evinced,  and  that  all  around  were  sensibly  affected  by  the  speotaolo 
of  generosity  and  affection  before  them. 

The  peremptory  tone  in  which  he  spoke  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the 
attention  of  some  of  his  followers,  and  the  rough  hands  of  two  or  three 
of  the  soldiers  were  already  on  the  fair  girl,  when  a  sudden  shoot 
was  heard  on  the  yerge  of  the  wood,  mingled  with  a  scream,  as  the  senti- 
nel of  that  place  was  cut  down,  and,  in  an  instant^  the  terrible  cry  of 
"  The  rebels  ? — the  rebels  I"  was  echoed  from  every  quarter.  All  eya 
were  instantly  turned  to  a  party  of  horsemen,  which  had  burst  from  the 
wood,  and,  with  their  sabres  flashing  around  their  heads,  were  bearing 
down  all  before  them  like  a  torrent.  They  stayed  not  to  kill :  those  of 
the  multitude  who  could  not  get  out  of  the  way  were  trampled  beneath 
the  feet  of  their  horses,  and,  before  Clifford  could  credit  the  evidence  of 
his  senses,  the  fiery  horsemen,  which  were  instantly  known  as  a  part  of 
Washington's  daring  band,  were  upon  him.  Jammed  together  by  the 
rush  of  the  crowd,  the  guard  could  make  no  resistance ;  they  were  swept 
away  by  the  torrent — and  a  blow  from  the  sabre  of  Arthur  Lee  cleft 
Clifford's  head  to  his  shoulders,  and  cut  short  the  order  which  wu 
on  his  lips :  '^  Shoot  the  damned" — an  order  which  was  intended  to 
insure  the  destruction  of  both  Charles  and  his  sister.  What  had  passed 
was  the  work  of  a  moment — in  another,  Charles  was  mounted  on  a  fresh 
horse,  the  half-insensible  Ellen  was  in  Lee's  arms,  and  the  whole  partj 
disappeared  by  the  same  route  and  as  rapidly  as  they  had  advanced.  So 
daring  was  the  attack,  that  the  British  legion,  of  which  the  fallen  Clifford 
was  an  officer,  and  which  was  instantly  under  arms,  conceiving  it  impos- 
sible that  so  hazardous  an  exploit  would  be  attempted,  unless  ba^Bkcd  hy 
a  formidable  force,  lost  so  much  time  in  reconnoitring,  that,  aided  hj 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  country,  Lee  and  his  rescued  friends  got 
off  safe,  and  without  losing  a  man. 

The  remainder  of  our  narrative  may  easily  be  conjectured.  No  sooner 
had  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  secured  the  independence  of  America, 
than  Charles  and  Arthur  hastened  to  the  happy  quiet  of  their  home, 
where  the  union  of  the  highminded  and  heroic  Lee,  vnth  the  beautiful 
and  constant  Ellen  Hazlewood  united  in  still  closer  ties  these  respect- 
able families.  Happy  in  the  love  and  respect  of  all  around  them,  with 
a  consciousness  that  the  smiles  of  an  approving  Heaven  were  over  them-- 
Arthur  and  Ellen  long  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  country  frcfl 
and  prosperous ;  and,  in  the  bliss  of  the  present,  forgot  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  past.  W.  G. 

ON   SOME   SNOW  THAT   MELTED   ON   A  LADY^B   BREAST. 

Thosb  •nyioui  flakes  eaiii«  down  in  haste. 

To  prove  her  breast  less  fair ; 
But,  grieved  to  find  tbemseWes  lurpass'df 

WatolTfd  into  a  tear. 
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JOE  HAYNKS,  THE  COMEDIAN. 

BT  OALT. 

The  life  of  Joe  Haynes,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  is  a  curioub 
medley.  Bom  of  obscure  parents  in  Westminster,  the  brilliant  talents 
which  he  displayed  at  St.  Martin's  school,  induced  several  liberal  gentle- 
men to  join  in  sending  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  completed  his  education. 
He  was  next  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  then  member  for  that 
university,  who,  on  becoming  one  of  the  ministry,  made  him  his  private 
secretary.     Being,  however,  rather  indiscreet  in  talking  to  his  oom- 

£  union  8  of  the  secrets  of  office,  he  was  again  restored  to  Oxford,  where 
e  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  But  his  native  turn  for  the  stage 
became  irresistible  upon  the  appearance  of  a  strolling  company  in  that 
city.  He  joined  them,  and  wandered  with  them  for  some  time  through 
the  country.  In  due  course,  he  obtained  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  was  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  by  his  performance  of  Bayes^ 
in  the  Rehearsal.  He  thus  won  the  patronage  of  its  author,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  took  him  in  his  suit  when  he  went  upon  his  embassy 
to  France,  and  treated  him  in  every  respect  as  a  pleasant  companion. 
Haynes  became  enamoured  of  his  new  situation,  and  was  delighted  with 
the  French,  to  whom  his  volatile  manners  were  particularly  acceptable. 
So,  when  the  Duke  returned  to  England,  Joe  set  up  in  the  world  as  a  count, 
and  lived  for  some  months  upon  borrowed  money  in  great  splendour.  But, 
his  resources  at  length  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  returned  to 
the  London  stage,  where  he  was  exceedingly  well  received.  He  now  figured 
as  a  dancer,  but,  growing  tired  of  flinging  his  legs  about,  he  had  again  re- 
course to  the  borrowing  system ;  but  that  again  failing,  he  turned  fortune- 
teller. Having  been  sent  by  Hart  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
some  insight  into  the  machinery  of  the  French  stage,  Joe  spent,  before 
leaving  London,  all  the  money  that  was  given  to  him  for  his  expenses  : 
he  went  to  Paris,  however,  raising  the  wind  on  the  way,  as  s^'cretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  engaged  upon  an  important  confidential  mis- 
sion I  But  the  ci-devant  count  was  recognised  by  his  creditors  there,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  decamp,  as  ignorant  of  French  dramatic  machinery 
as  he  was  when  he  left  England.  One  or  two  anecdotes,  connected  with 
this  incident  in  Joe's  career,  are  highly  amusing. 

Hart,  who  was  a  person  of  respectable  conduct,  and  had  not  been  too 
well  pleased  with  Joe's  negotiations  in  France,  and  with  his  having 
vquandered  so  much  money,  in  Paris,  to  no  purpose,  had  some  natural 
anger  against  him,  and  this  was  cause  enough  for  Joe  to  cherish  spite  in 
return.  In  the  play  of  Cataline's  Conspiracy^  acted  about  this  time,  a 
great  number  of  senators  of  Rome  were  wanted,  and  Hart  made  Joe  one, 
although  his  salary,  being  fifty  shillings  a  week,  freed  him  from  any 
obligations  to  accept  the  dignity.  Joe,  however,  after  some  symptoms  of 
'•obellion,  complied.     He  got  a  scaramouch  dress,  a  large  full  ruflf,  made 

himself  whiskers  from  car  to  car,  put  on  his  head  a  merry-andrew'^  cap, 
u 
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and,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouthy  bearing  a  three-legged  stool  in  aw 
hand,  he  fohowed  Hart  on  the  stage,  set  himself  down  behind  him,  and 
began  to  laugh  and  point  at  him.  This  ludicrous  figure  put  the  wliole 
theatre  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Hart^  who  was  a  man  of  such  self-pos- 
session and  equanimity  that,  happen  what  might,  he  never  discomposed 
himself,  continued  his  part  without  being  aware  of  his  behaviour,  won- 
dering, however,  at  the  seemiaglj  nnaecountable  mirth.  At  last,  hap- 
pening to  turn  his  head,  he  beheld  Joe,  and  in  great  wrath  instantly 
made  his  exit,  swearing  he  never  would  set  his  foot  on  the  stage  again, 
unless  Joe  was  instantly  dismissed.  Joe  was  accordingly  sent  off,  bat, 
nothing  down-hearted,  be  instantly  joined  a  company  of  strollers  at 
Greenwich,  where  he  acted  and  danced  for  some  tin^,  bnt,  tiring  soon, 
he  lampooned  them  all  and  came  to  London. 

Joe  had  not  forgotten  that  Hart  had  been  the  cause  of  his  dismissal, 
and  resolved  to  be  revenged;  accordingly,  as  ho  was  one  day  walking 
in  the  streets,  he  met  a  parson  of  an  odd,  simple  appearsbce,  whom 
he  accosted  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  formerly  ac- 
quainted, although  he  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  they  adjourned 
together  to  a  tavern,  where  the  parson  informed  Joe  that  he  had  been 
ehaplain  to  the  ship  Monke,  but  was  then  in  lack  of  employment.  Joe 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  hearing  the  news,  as  it  was  in  his  power 
to  help  him  to  a  place  of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  bed,  board,  and  washing, 
besides  gifts  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  only  for  officiating  one  hour  in  the 
four  and  twenty,  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  marine 
priest  was  delighted,  and,  returning  his  warmest  thanks,  entreated  Joe 
to  inform  him  of  the  particulars.  Upon  which  Joe  told  him  that  his 
name  was  Haynes,  and  that  he  would  make  him  chaplain  to  the  play* 
house. 

**  Against  to-morrow,"  said  Joe,  "I  would  have  you  provide  your- 
self with  a  bell,  and  there  is  half-a-crown  to  buy  one ;  and,  at  nine 
o'clock,  go  to  thp  play-house  and  ring  your  bell,  and  call  them  all  to 
prayers,  saying,  in  an  audible  voice,  *  Players,  come  to  prayers  I  players, 
come  to  prayers.'  This  you  must  do,  lest  they  mistake  you  for  the 
dustman,  both  bells  being  so  much  alike.  But  there  is  one  that  I  par- 
ticularly desire  you  to  take  care  of;  on  the  third  door  on  the  left-,  lives 
one  Mr.  Hart ;  that  gentleman,  whether  he  be  delirious  or  frantic,  or 
whether  he  be  possessed  of  some  notions  of  atheism,  if  you  mention 
prayers,  will  laugh  at  you,  perhaps  swear,  curse,  and  abase  you.  If  it 
proceed  from  the  first,  the  poor  unhappy  gentleman  ought  to  be  pitied ; 
but  if  from  the  latter,  he  shall  quit  the  house,  for  I  will  never  suffer 
such  wickedness  in  any  play-house  where  I  am  concerned ;  and  do,  my 
good  sir,  let  it  be  your  earnest  endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause,  and,  by 
your  ghostly  exhortations,  to  remove  the  effects ; — such  weeds  must  not 
be  permitted  to  grow  in  a  vineyaid  where  you  are  the  gardener;  abuse 
you  must  expect,  but  your  reward  will  be  a  great  gain :  go  to  his  house 
and  oblige  him  to  come  along  with  you  to  prayers." 

Being  thus  advised,  the  parson,  after  a  parting  cup,  withdrew  and 
bought  the  bell. 

Next  morning,  according  to  orders^  his  reverence  went  to  tLe  theatre 
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ng  his  bell,  and  calling  aload,  ''  Players,  come  to  prayers !  players, 

to  prayers  V     Finding  Hart's  door  open,  he  went  in,  bawling, 
yers,  come  to  prayers."     Hart  came  down  in  a  violent  passion^  and 
nded  to  know  why  he  was  so  disturbed. 
e  parson  replied,  "  Players,  come  to  prayers  I" 
arty  seeing  no  help,  bridled  his  passion,  and  said  'Hhat  he  wondered . 
%  gentleman  of  his  gown  and  seeming  sense  could  make  himself 
licalous/'     The  parson  looked  at  him  with  an  eye  of  doubt,  then 
his  bell  again,  and  bawled  at  the  pitch  of  his  voioe,  ^'  Players,  oome 
ftyers !"     Hart,  in  desperation,  now  began  to  swear ;  but  the  other 
toed  him,  "  I  have  been  told  of  your  curnng  and  swearing,  and 
stioal  blasphemies ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  will  do  my  duty ; '  and 
dingly  laid  hands  on  Hart  to  drag  him  away,  exclaiming,  ^*  Players, 

to  prayers  V* 
.  this  new  absurdity.  Hart  began  to  suspect  that  his  reverence  was 

or  that  some  trick  was  played  upon  him,  and  asked  him  to  walk 
bis  room,  when,  after  they  had  drunk  a  cup  of  sack  together,  the 
)n  told  the  whole  story  of  his  engagement.     The  poor  man  was 

undeceived ;  the  story,  taking  wings,  reached  the  ears  of  King 
les,  who  was  so  mightily  pleased  with  the  joke,  that  he  sent  for 
and  had  him  reinstated  in  the  theatre. 

lis  was  not  all.  A  scene  followed  that  would  have  cut  a  capital 
e  in  the  part  of  Bf)b  Acres,  The  son  of  the  deceived  parson,  who 
reputed  to  be  a  dangerous  swordsman,  and  conducted  himself  in 
H|uence  as  a  swaggering  bully,  declared  that  he  must  have  satisfac- 
for  the  insult  which  Haynes  had  offered  his  father.  Meeting  Joe 
le  street,  they  came  to  high  words,  and  adjourned  to  a  tavern  to  end 
lispute.  Before  they  fell  to  fiehting,  Joe  required  a  few  minutes  to 
lis  prayers,  for  which  purpose  he  adjourned  to  an  adjacent  room, 
"e,  in  language  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  his  opponent,  he 
intly  sought  forgiveness  for  having  killed  seventeen  men  in  different 
s,  and  for  being  about  to  add  another  to  that  formidable  number, 
parson's  son  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  took  to  his  heels  without 
ler  ceremony. 

MS,  in  his  most  eccentric  course,  next  figured  as  Signer  Salmatius,  (a 
ntebank,  according  to  his  report,  celebrated  all  over  Europe,)  and 
ceded  into  the  country,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  tumblers 
dancers.  His  adventures  in  this  new  capacity  are  of  the  most  lu- 
>as  description,  as  indeed  are  all  those  in  which  he  is  subsequently 
emed,  he  being  at  one  time  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  now  re- 
ing  the  sock,  now  figuring  as  a  dancer,  in  which  quality  we  find  him 
*lorence,  teaching  the  grand-duke's  family;  now  acting  the  great 
it  once  more,  and  that,  too,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
had  his  portrait  painted.  Returning  to  England,  he  next  became 
essively  an  attorney,  a  puritan,  and  a  quaker,  and,  finally,  died  an 
r. 
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MAJOR  ANDRE. 

In  the  year  1780,  General  Arnold,  who  from  his  rank  and  talents  had 
been  in  great  favour  with  the  Americans,  quitted  their  ranks,  and  joined 
the  British  army.     This,  though  a  valuable  acquisition,  was  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  degradation  and  death  of  the  brave  and  amiable  Major 
Andre,  who  volunteered  his  services  to  make  arrangements  with  Arnold 
on  the  occasion.     By  some  accident,  Major  Andre  was  compelled  to  ^^ 
main  disguised  within  the  American  lines  all  night,  and  next  moniiog 
was  discovered,  after  he  had  passed  them,  on  his  way  to  New  York.    He 
was  seized,  confined,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  as  a  spy,  notwitii* 
standing  every  remonstrance  that  could  be  urged  against  it.     An  Asm* 
rican  captain,  and  a  Lieutenant  Bowman,  of  the  republican  army,  were 
selected  as  his  guard  the  day  before  his  execution.     The  latter  officer, 
who  died  in  1818,  describes  Major  Andre  as  maintaining  the  utmost 
firmness  and  composure ;  so  much  so,  that  when  his  attendants  were 
silent  and  melancholy,  he  would,  by  some  cheerful  remark,  endeaTOur 
to  dispel  the  gloom. 

Although  not  a  murmur  nor  a  sigh  escaped  him,  his  composure  was 
the  result,  not  of  the  want  of  sensibility,  or  a  disregard  of  life,  but  of 
those  proud  and  lofty  feelings,  the  characteristics  of  true  greatness  of 
mind,  which  raise  the  soul  above  the  influence  of  events,  and  enable  the 
soldier,  with  unfaltering  nerve  and  steady  eye,  to  meet  death,  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  approach  him ;  for  in  his  sleep,  nature  would  play  her 
part ;  and  home  and  friends — his  country  and  his  fame — his  sisters  aad 
his  love,  would  steal  upon  his  heart,  contrasting  their  fancied  pleasures 
with  his  certain  pain,  and  render  his  dreams  disturbed,  and  his  sleep 
fitful  and  troubled. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  hour  of  his  execution  was  announced.    Hi^ 
countenance  did  not  alter.     His  servant,  on  entering  the  room,  burst  int^> 
tears.     "  Leave  me,*'  said  he  to  him  with  great  sternness,  "  until  yo«^ 
can  behave  more  manfully."     The  breakfast  was  furnished  from  th^^ 
table  of  General  Washington.     He  ate  as  usual,  then  shaved  and  dresscc^^ 
himself;  placed  his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  cheerfully  said,  *'  1  am  read^ 
at  any  moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait  upon  you."   • 

Lieutenant  Bowman  described  it  as  being  a  day  of  settled  melancholy 
and  that  Major  Andre  was,  apparently,  the  least  affected.     To  Gene? 
ral  Washington  it  was  a  trial  of  excruciating  pain.     It  was  with  grca  ' 
difficulty  that  he  placed  his  name  to  the  warrant  of  his  execution. 

Captain and  Lieutenant  Bowman  walked  arm-in-arm  with  Majo>' 

Andre.  It  is  well  known  that  he  had  solicited  to  be  shot ;  and  it 
not  until  he  came  within  sight  of  the  gallows,  that  he  knew  the  manu^  '^ 
i»f  his  death.  "  It  is  too  much,"  said  he,  momentarily  shrinking.  **  -^ 
nad  hoped,"  added  he,  recovering  himself,  "  that  it  might  have  bees?  "* 
otherwise ;  but  I  pray  you  to  bear  witness  that  I  die  like  a  soldier." 
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MR.  OGILVIB. 

Mr.  Ogilyie,  formerly  so  well  known  in  Virginia  as  a  supporte.*  of 
the  Oodwenian  philosophy,  conceiving  a  vehement  desire  to  see  the  West- 
ern country,  set  off  from  Richmond,  for  Lexington,  in  Kentucky.     It 
was  in  the  month  of  October,  after  a  most  lonely  and  wearisome  day's 
ride,  that,  a  little  before  sunset,  he  came  to  a  small  cabin  on  the  road, 
and,  fearing  he  should  find  no  other  opportunity  of  procuring  refreshment 
for  himself  and  his  jaded  horse,  he  stopped  and  inquired  if  he  could  be 
iooommodated  for  the  night.     An  old  woman,  the  only  person  he  saw, 
eivilly  answering  him  in  the  affirmative,  he  gladly  alighted,  and  going  in 
to  a  tolerable  fire,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  rest,  while  nis  hostess  was  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  ostler  and  cook.     In  no  lon^  time,  she  set  before 
him  a  supper  of  comfortable,  but  homely  fare,  of  which,  having  liberallv 
partaken,  and  giving  divers  significant  nods,  the  old  woman  remarkea, 
she  "  expected"  he  "  chose  bed,"  and,  pointing  to  one  which  stood  in 
the  comer  of  the  room,  immediately  went  into  the  yard  awhile,  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  undressing.     Before  he  had  oeen  long  in  bed,  and 
while  he  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  good  fortune,  the  latch  of  the 
door  was  drawn,  and  there  entered  a  dark-looking  man,  of  gigantic  stature 
smd  form,  with  stiff,  black  hair,  eyebrows,  and  beard.  He  was  apparently 
about  eight-and-twenty,  was  dressed  in  a  brown  hunting  shirt,  which 
partly  concealed  a  pair  of  dirty  buckskin  overalls,  and  he  wore  moccasins 
of  the  same  material.     Mr.  0.  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  half 
«o  ferocious.     As  soon  as  this  man  entered  the  room,  his  mothor,  for  so 
she  proved  to  be,  pointing  to  the  bed,  motioned  him  to  make  no  noise; 
on  which,  with  inaudible  steps,  he  walked  to  the  chimney,  put  his  gun 
upon  a  rude  rack  provided  for  that  and  other  arms,  and  sat  softly  down 
to  the  fire,  then  throwing  a  bright  blaze  around  the  room. 

Our  traveller,  not  liking  the  looks  of  the  new-comer,  and  not  caring  to 

oe  teazcd   by   conversation,  drew  his   head   under  the  bed-clothes,  so 

that  he  could  see  what  was  passing,  without  leaving  his  own  face  visible. 

The  two  soon  entered  into  conversation,  but  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  Mr. 

O.  could  not  distinguish  what  was  said.     His  powers  of  attention  were 

Wrought  up  to  the  most  painful  pitch  of  intensity.     At  length,  the  man, 

•poking  towards  the  bed,  made  some  remark  to  his  mother,  to  which  Mr. 

^"  beard  her  reply,  "  No,  I  hardly  think  he's  asleep  yet,'' — and  they 

*S*in  conversed  in  a  low  voice,  as  before.     After  a  short  interval,  while 

^^  man  sat  with  his  feet  stretched  out  towards  the  fire,  on  which  he  was 

'^^ntly  gazing — 

*  I^on't  you  think  he's  asleep  now  ?"  he  was  heard  to  say. 

,     *  Stop,"  says  she,  "  I'll  go  and  see;"  and,  moving  near  the  bed,  under 

^^   pretext  of  taking  something  from  a  small  table,  she  approached  so 

**-«ir  as  to  sec  the  face  of  our  traveller,  whose  eyes  were  indeed  closed, 

H^  who  wa.s  any  thing  but  asleep.     On  her  return  to  the  fireplace,  she 

^^1  "Yes,  he's  fust  asleep  now." 

Ou  this,  the  mountaineer,  rising  from  his  stool,  reached  up  to  the  rack| 
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and,  taking  down,  ^ith  his  right  hand,  an  old  greasy  cutlass,  walked  with 
the  same  noiseless  step  towards  the  traveller's  bed,  and,  stretching  out  the 
other  hand,  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  0.  was  about  to  implore  his  pity, 
took  down  a  venison  ham  which  hung  on  the  wall  near  the  head  of  the 
bed,  walked  softly  back  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  slice  some  pieces  for 
his  supper;  and  Mr.  0.,  who  lay  more  dead  than  alive,  and  whose 
romantic  fancy  heightened  the  terrors  of  all  he  saw,  had  the  unspeaka- 
ble grati6cation  to  find  that  these  kind-hearted  children  of  the  forest  had 
been  talking  low,  and  that  the  hungry  hunter,  who  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  morning,  had  forborne  making  a  noise,  lest  they  should  inte^ 
nipt  the  slumbers  of  their  wayworn  guest.     The  next  day,  Mr.  O.,  who 
was  an  enthusiast  in  physiognomy,  discovered  remarkable  benevolence  in 
the  features  of  the  hunter,  which,  by  the  false  and  deceitful  glare  of  tb* 
fire-light,  had  escaped  him,  and  in  his  recital  of  this  adventure,  which 
furnished  him  with  a  favourite  occasion  of  exercising  his  powers  of  decW 
matioQ  to  great  advantage,  in  a  matter  of  real  life,  he  often  declared  that 
he  had  never  taken  a  more  refreshing  night's  rest,  or  made  a  more  grate- 
ful repast,  than  he  had  done  in  this  humble  cottage. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  reserved 
for  a  different,  though  not  less  tragical  fate,  than  that  which  seemed 
here  to  threaten  him.  After  having  been  an  object  of  criticism  or  ad- 
miration, as  a  professed  rhetorician  and  declaimer,  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union — after  trying  his  oratorical  powers  in  the  Surrey  Id* 
stitute — ^after  encountering,  in  various  forms,  disappointment,  obloquyi 
and,  to  use  one  of  his  own  alliterations,  the  miseries  of  debt  and  desti- 
tution, he  became  heir  to  a  title  and  a  large  estate,  in  Scotland,  and, 
unable  either  to  do  without  the  use  of  opium,  or  to  bear  that  deteriora- 
tion of  the  faculties  which  its  habitual  use  superinduced,  he  very  soon 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  his  weary  existence,  by  a  pistol. 


The  following  eloquent  and  beautiful  extract  is  from  '<  the  Yillags 
Graveyard,"  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Boston : 

I  never  shun  a  graveyard — the  thoughtful  melancholy  which  it  in- 
spires is  grateful  rather  than  disagreeable  to  me ',  it  gives  me  no  pain  to 
tread  on  the  green  roof  of  that  dark  mansion,  whose  chambers  I  mns^ 
occupy  so  soon — and  I  often  wander  from  choice  to  a  place  where  there 
is  neither  solitude  nor  society.  Something  human  is  there — but  the  foUj) 
the  bustle,  the  vanities,  the  pretensions,  the  competitions,  the  pride  of 
humanity  are  gone — men  are  there,  but  the  passions  are  hushed,  and 
their  spirits  are  still — malevolence  has  lost  its  power  of  harming,  appe- 
tite iei  sated,  ambition  lies  low,  and  lust  is  cold  ;  anger  has  done  ravingy 
all  disputes  are  ended,  all  revelry  is  over,  the  fellest  animosity  is  deeply 
buried,  and  the  most  dangerous  sins  are  safely  confined  by  the  thickly 
piled  clods  of  the  valley ;  vice  is  dumb  and  powerless,  and  virtue  ii 
waiting  in  silence  for  the  trump  of  the  archangel  and  the  voice  ^ 
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GENERAL  PUTNAM 

known  to  have  been  decidedlj  opposed  to  dnelling,  on  principle. 
«  happened  that  be  grossly  affronted  a  brother  officer.  The  dis- 
irose  at  a  wine>tab)e,  and  the  officer  demanded  instant  reparation. 
im,  being  a  little  elevated,  expressed  his  willingness  to  ao(K>mmo- 
iie  gentleman  with  a  fight ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  duel 
1  take  place  on  the  following  morning,  and  that  they  should  fight 
nt  seconds.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  officer  advanced  to  the 
df  armed  with  swoid  and  pistols.  On  entering  the  fields  Putnam, 
lad  taken  a  stand  at  the  opposite  extremity,  and  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  rods,  levelled  his  musket,  and  fired  at  him.  The  gentleman 
"an  towards  his  antagonist,  who  deliberately  proceeded  to  reload  his 

Vhat  are  you  abont  to  do  V^  exclaimed  he ;  <^  is  this  the  oondnet 
American  officer  and  a  man  of  honour  ?" 

Vhat  are  you  about  to  do  V  exclaimed  the  general,  attending  only 
)  first  question ;  ^^  a  pretty  question  to  put  to  a  man  whom  you  in- 
d  to  murder.  Fm  about  to  kill  you,  and  if  you  dou't  beat  a  retreat 
fi  time  than  'twould  take  old  Heath  to  hang  a  tory,  yon  are  a  gone 
'  at  the  same  time  returning  his  ramrod  to  its  place,  and  throwing 
reech  of  his  gun  into  the  hollow  of  his  shoulder, 
is  intimation  was  too  unequivocal  to  be  misunderstood,  and  our 
)us  duellist  turned  and  fied  for  life. 


TIME. 

^£TT  years  hence,  not  a  single  man  or  woman,  now  twenty  years 
;e,  will  be  alive.  Ninety  years  I  Alas  I  how  many  of  the  lively 
i  at  present  on  the  stage  of  life  will  make  their  exit  long  ere  ninety 
shall  have  rolled  away  I  And  could  we  be  sure  of  ninety  years, 
are  they  ?  '<  A  tale  that  is  told ;''  a  dream ;  an  empty  sound,  that 
th  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  away,  and  is  forgotten.  Years  shorten 
ID  advances  in  age.  Like  the  degrees  in  longitude,  man's  life  de- 
B  as  he  travels  towards  the  frozen  pole,  until  it  dwindles  to  a  point 
ranis bes  for  ever.  Is  it  possible  that  life  is  of  so  abort  duration ! 
ninety  years  erase  all  the  golden  names  over  the  doors  in  town  and 
try,  and  substitute  others  in  their  stead  ?  Will  all  the  new  bloom- 
>eauties  fade  and  disappear,  all  the  pride  and  passion,  the  love,  hope, 
oy,  pass  away  in  ninety  years  and  be  forgotten  ? — "  Ninety  years  ''* 
Dehih ;  '<  do  you  think  I  shall  wait  ninety  years  ?  Behold,  to-day, 
o-morrow,  and  every  day  is  mine.  When  ninety  vcars  are  past, 
^neration  will  have  mingled  with  the  d*«st  and  be  remembered 
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MATERNAL  /lFFECTION. 

What  other  friend  has  watched,  like  a  mother,  over  the  helpless  and 
\knea8y  hours  of  sickness — borne  with  its  petulance— ministered  to  its 
infirmities — soothed  its  pains,  and  smoothed  its  feverish  pillow  ?     Whero 
are  the  friends  of  our  prosperity  when  '^  the  evil  days  oome,  and  the 
years  draw  nigh  in  which  we  must  say  we  have  no  pleaanre  in  them  ?" 
When  the  clouds  of  misfortune  descend,  and  poverty  and  want  overtake 
us — ^wheo  the  heart  is  sick  with  the  unfVilfilment  of  hope,  and  the  spirit 
droops  over  its  blasted  expectations — when  the  cup  of  life  ia  poisoned 
by  mischance  or  ^ile — when  the  storm  hath  no  rainbow,  and  the  mid- 
night DO  star — where  then  are  the  flatterers  of  our  cloudless  skies  snd 
our  sunbright  hours  ?     When  the  schemes  of  earthly  ambition  fidl,  and 
the  hiss  of  the  multitude  follows  our  downfall,  whither  have  they  de- 
parted ?     Where  is  the  shadow  that  attended  us,  when  the  sun  httk 
veiled  his  beams  ?     Where  are  the  summer  birds,  when  the  voice  of 
winter  sighs  in  the  leafless  forests  ?     Alas !  it  is  too  often  but  interest— 
or  convenience — or  habit — or  fashion — that  preserves  the  friendship  of 
mankind. 

But  the  attachment  of  a  mother  no  change  of  fortune,  no  loss  of  in- 
fluence, not  even  the  loss  of  character,  can  destroy.     As  the  triumph  of 
her  children  is  her  own,  so  is  their  downfall  and  their  dishonour.     Her 
heart  bleeds  for  them  instinctively — her  tears  flow  unbidden  for  their 
sorrows.     Her  eye  follows  them  while  present,  and  her  soul  goes  with 
them  while  absent.     With  patience  that  never  tires,  and  self-denial  tba^ 
never  ceases,  she  cheerfully  sacrifices  for  them  her  own  comforts  and 
pleasures.     Her  sympathy  is  felt,  not  obtruded ;  her  consolation  is  neve^ 
officious,  and  always  soothing  to  the  spirit ;  her  friendship  is  unalterable 
in  life,  and  strong  in  death — and  she  breathes  her  last  sigh  in  a  prayed 
for  the  welfare  of  her  children. 

Remembrance  hovers  over  every  incident  in  those  calm  and  blissfoX 
days  when  her  presence  gave  life  its  charm.  That  afiection  whiclm 
turned  aside  the  arrows  of  misfortune — that  gentleness  which  alleviate^S- 
the  pangs  of  distress — that  tenderness  which  smoothed  the  pillow  of 
sickness — that  hand  which  held  the  aching  head  of  pain — ^that  piety  bsA 
sanctity  which  kindled  in  our  heart  the  pure  flame  of  devotion — thoso 
smiles  which  beamed  upon  us,  and  ever  the  brightest  when  the  world 
was  frowning — ^and  that  unalterable  love  which  supported  us  amidst  it# 
unkindness  and  ingratitude — can  these  ever  be  forgotten  ? 


Spunk. — T^et  ancient  or  modern  history  be  searched,  they  will  not 
afford  a  more  heroic  display  than  the  reply  of  the  Yankees  at  Stoning 
ton  to  the  British  commanders.  The  people  were  piling  the  balls  whicn 
the  enemy  had  wasted,  when  the  foe  applied  to  them : — ''We  want  balls^ — 
will  you  sell  them  ?"  They  answered,  "  We  want  powder — send  i** 
powder,  and  we'll  return  you  balls.'' 
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ESSAY  ON  DEATH. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  thatbeautj,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gare. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Orat. 

There  is^  in  mj  apinion,  nothing  calculated  to  make  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  as  reflections  on  death.     The  generality  of  mankind 
are  seldom  disposed  to  think  at  all  upon  this  subject;  they  dislike  to 
dwell  on  it  for  a  moment,  important  and  interesting  as  it  undoubtedly  is 
to  all.     The  cause  of  this  dislike  is  very  obvious.     It  might  naturally 
he  supposed  that  the  man  who  has  never  thought  of  a  hereafter,  and 
whoee  whole  life  has  been  one  continued  scene  of  deviations  from  the 
paths  of  moral  rectitude,  would  dread  the  very  idea  of  death,  because  it 
irould  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  all  that  he  held  most  dear.  Having  been 
constantly  forgetful  of  his  G-od,  of  virtue  and  religion,  he  flies  from  every 
thing  that  might  force  the  remembrance  of  that  hour  on  his  mind  when 
he  shall  be  severed  from  the  world  and  plunged  into  an  eternity  of  hap- 
piness or  misery.     The  man  who  has  spent  his  whole  life,  toiling  day 
tfter  day,  in  accumulating  riches,  is  unwilling  to  suppose  that  he  must  ' 
shortly  be  separated  from  them,  and  that  every  tie  which  binds  him  to 
^e  earth  must  be  broken  asunder.     Thus  it  is  with  most  persons.     But, 
Wever  indifferent  and  callous  man  may  appear  to  be  on  this  subject, 
^e  must  encounter  those  moments^  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  which 
the  thoughts  of  eternity  will  insensibly  force  themselves  upon  his  mind ; — 
he  must,  one  time  or  another,  hearken  to  that  "  still  small  voice"  that 
hJds  him  view  the  lonely  grave  to  which  he  is  fast  approaching,  and  from 
^hich  there  is  n'o  retreat.     Happy  is  he  who  reflects  frequently  on  his 
^t    hour, — who,  often  withdrawn  from  the  busy  world,  is  led  to  take 
^Iks  "  beneath  death's  gloomy,  silent  cypress  shades,"  there  to  medi 
^^ !     No  spot,  however  retired  or  abandoned,  has  such  an  influence  on 
^he  feelings  as  the  last  resting-place  of  man.     To  walk  pensively  among 
^6  tombs,  to  gaze  upon  those  mounds  under  which  the  bones  of  thou- 
^^dfi  have  long  since  mouldered  away,  and  to  think  we  must,  ere  long, 
'^^Urn  to  our  kindred  dust,  and  mingle  with  those  who  have  gone  before 
^9' — these  are  calculated  to  preach  a  solemn  lesson,  to  still  every  pas- 
Biotiy  and  elevate  our  souls  to  the  contemplation  of  that  immortality  for 
^"ich  we  are  all  destined. 

.  ''  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return/'  is  a  serious  and 
*?*Portant  admonition; — it  teaches  us,  that  however  happy  we  may  con- 
f^^er  ourselves  here,  our  enjoyments  must  be  fleeting,  and  that  the  day 
^  ^ot  far  distant  when  death  shall  place  us  on  a  level  with  the  clod 
^^der  which  we  shall  repose.  What  awful  sensations  do  we  experience 
^  l>eholding  a  being  about  to  depart  from  this  world ! — but  when  we 
"^^Xid  beside  the  bed  of  an  affectionate  parent  or  relative,  on  the  very 
|!^^t  of  diflsolation — when  we  take  a  lasting  farewell  of  those  who  are 
^'^ed  to  mr  by  the  dearest  ties  of  affection  and  loye,  and  who  constitute 
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.-»ur  chief  happiness  on  earth,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  de- 
prived of  all  consolation— our  grief  and  anguish  know  no  bounds  when 
wo  reflect  that  we  can  never,  in  this  world,  nope  to  retrieve  the  loss  wc 
have  just  sustained.  'Tis  then  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  meditate 
on  death, — at  the  very  thought  of  which  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world 
will  instantly  vanish. 

In  the  '^  narrow  house,"  there  is  no  distinction ;  the  rich,  the  poor, 
the  learned  and  ignorant, — all  shall  there  one  day  alike  repose,  and 
moulder  in  their  original  clay.  The  most  beautiful  that  now  adorn  the 
face  of  creation  must,  before  long,  become  the  prey  of  worms.  No 
voice  will  burst  forth  from  the  silence  of  the  grave  to  tell  how  fair  i 
form  lies  there  interred.  Every  one  will  there  be  placed  on  an  eqnalitj, 
— but  how  different  will  be  their  spiritual,  doom!  That  grave,  orcr 
which  a  grand  and  stately  monument  has  been  erected,  may  yield  up 
the  hardened  reprobate ;  while  that,  overspread  with  thorns  and  bnm- 
bles,  may  send  forth  the  being  destined  for  paradise.  Death  can  oo)j 
entomb  the  body ;  the  soul  is  immortal;  and,  to  the  virtuous  man,  tbe 
hour  that  separates  him  from  this  world  is  truly  welcome.  Death  to 
him  is  the  *'  messenger  of  glad  tidings,''  as  it  takes  him  from  :a  world 
where  perhaps  he  had  experienced  nothing  but  sorrow,  disappointment, 
and  affliction^  to  place  him  in  the  regions  of  everlasting  felicity.  He 
can  behold  its  approach  with  calm  delight ;  having  ever  followed  the 
dictates  of  virtue  and  religion,  he  fears  nothing ;  and  when  life's  weuj 
journey  is  closed,  though  his  body  be  consigned  to  the  earth,  his  soal 
will  mount  triumphantly  above,  and  there  repose  in  safety  on  the  bosom 
of  its  G-od. 


WASHINGTON. 

At  a  banquet  given  by  the  Seventh  Legion  of  the  National  Gosrdfl 
of  Paris  to  General  Lafayette,  a  speech  was  pronounced  by  General 
Matthew  Dumas,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

Fifty  years  since,  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and,  if  my  memorj 
is  faithful,  almost  on  the  same  day.  General  Washington  came,  accom- 
panied by  General  Lafayette,  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  the  French  armj 
disembarked  at  Rhode  l!sland,  and  to  unite  the  arms  and  standards  of 
the  United  States  with  the  arms  and  standards  of  France.     He  returned 
to  his  head-quarters,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  form  part  of  his  escort- 
On  the  way,  we  passed  near  a  small  town,  now  become  a  very  considerar 
ble  one,  when  a  crowd  of  children  met  us,  each  carrjring  a  flambeau  and 
tilling  the  air  with  acclamations  :  they  compelled  the  General  to  stop, 
and  embraced  his  knees.     Much  affected,  Washington  turned  to  us,  and 
said  these  memorable  words : — "  We  are  about  to  open  the  campaign— 
(jod  only  knows  what  will  be  the  fate  of  war ;  we  shall  perhaps  be 
b'^aten  —but  here,  (putting  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  young  chil 
dren,;  here  b  an  army  which  our  enemies  will  never  conqaer.'* 
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THE  ANGEL'S  WING. 
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rvuM  rapentitlon,  thai  whan  » inddcn  silaBM  takM  plao«  in  a  eompfta  j,  an  BBg«I  •!  ihak 
eirenlt  around  them,  aad  ih«  flrti  p«tm>b  who  braaka  tiia  illanea  ia  loppoMd  to  hava  baas 
log  of  Uia  Mraph.    For  the  porpoM  of  pootry,  I  thonffat  two  partona  proforaUa  to  toMUW 
I  vary  baaotifal  raparstitioa. 


ha  araalng'!  quiet  light 
two  ailaat  lovon, 
rhila  ia  inch  tranquil  plight, 
round  tham  hoTon: 
r  stUl  old  legonda  toll— 
ha  braaks  the  silent  apell, 
and  pleaeing  thing, 
kia  passing  angel's  wing. 

atag  odnstrel  stray'd 
immar  ocean, 
i  loTolj  maid, 
ird's  doTotion : 
e  ha  never  spoke, 
e  silent  spell  he  broke, 
lira  to  flame  did  spring, 
tha  passing  angel's  wing. 


I  hare  lorad  thaa  wall  and  long. 

With  lara  of  heavaa's  awn  maUaf  I 
Thia  ia  met  a  poat's  soag. 

But  a  true  heart's  speaking: 
I  will  leva  thee,  stiU  untired ! 
Ha  Iblt— ha  spoke— as  one  iaapfaad— > 
Tha  words  did  from  truth's  fouBtaia  ipflB^ 
Unwakanad  bj  the  angel's  wing  1 

SUaBoa  a'er  tha  maidaa  fell. 

Her  beauty  lovelier  nuking^ 
And  by  her  blush,  ha  knew  ftell  waU 

Tha  dawB  of  lova  was  braakiag: 
It  eame  Uka  suashine  o'er  hia  banrtl 
Ha  felt  that  thej  should  never  pari— 
He  spoka— and,  oh !  tha  lovolj  thlag 
Had  fUt  tila  paaaiag  aagal's  wiBf. 


AN  ANGEL  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 


BT  OBOBOB  W.  MCVQAr, 

la  elouds  in  heaven  so  fkir 
lies  with  oities  fllled,— 
jid  turrets  gleaming  there, 
in  the  air. 

We  often  build. 


I,  in  the  realms  of  space, 
sn,  through  seas  of  blue, 
•ould  distinctly  traca— 
ng  and  angel  face 

Of  one  I  knew. 

a  radiant  throne, 
)re  a  crown  of  light, 
I  than  the  sun  of  noon— 
talo  rouad  her  shona— 

Her  robes  were  white. 


She  was  a  pleasant  angal  hare. 

Before  wings  had  been  gtvaa 
To  bear  her  to  that  blissfiil  sphere. 
Beyond  the  silver  oloud  so  near 

Her  native  heavaa. 


I've  seeu  her,  at  tha  siok  ohild's  bad, 

Wateh  with  uusleepiag  eye. 
Until  its  ganUa  spirit  fled. 
On  rosy  pinions,  tnm  the  dead. 

To  Qod  on  high. 

When  tuBlit  olouds  are  floating  hj, 

I  often  bow  to  hear 
The  sweep  of  wings  f^m  yoader  iky. 
Where  miatsfeeriag  spirits  fly 

From  sphere  la 


TO  MARY. 

Xuies  teritteit  im  an  Atbmm. 


BT  WILUAB  riBLoa. 


:hy  life  for  ever, 
tot  Bccne  of  joy: 
of  friendship  ever 
rength  without  alloy. 

I,  dear  friend,  believe  me, 
ife's  frail  and  chequer'd  ehartj 
Sht  may  ever  grieve  thee :. 
Jn  thy  geaerous  heart. 

^ys  OB  earth  are  ended, 
life-eands  waste  away, 
lea !— may'st  thou  find  blended 

lapas— BTBSKAL  OAT. 


These,  truly  these,  my  lady  ftriead. 

Are  the  wishes  of  my  heart. 
And  so  shall  be,  till  time  shall  and, 

Uy  prayer  that  God  more  bliss  impart. 

That  while  thou  pass  life's  feartiil  ston^ 
O'er  mountain  land  or  deep  blue  sea. 

Thy  sister  angels  round  thea  form 
A  ehaia  of  love— of  hope  to  thea. 

Tee,  friand,  God  grant  thy  balBg'i  bbb 

Tha  rainbow's  beantaoua  hnae  may  tjkf% 
A  long  bright  raoa  ef  glary  raai, 

affUghiaMjliv*. 
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"  SOCRATES  DIED  LIKE  A  PHILOSOPHER,  BUT  JESUS 

CHRIST  LIKE  A  GOD." 


BY  WIRT. 


It  was  on  Sunday,  as  I  travelled  through  the  county  of  Orange,  Vir- 
ginia, that  my  ^yes  were  caught  by  a  cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a 
ruinous  old  wooden  house  in  the  forest  not  far  from  the  roadside.  Hav- 
ing frequently  seen  such  objects  before,  in  travelling  in  these  States, 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place  of  religions 
worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in  the  dnties  of  the 
congregation ',  but  I  must  confess  that  curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher  of 
such  a  wilderness  was  not  the  least  of  my  motives.  On  entering,  I  was 
struck  with  his  preternatural  appearance.  He  was  a  tall  and  a  very 
spare  man ;  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  white  linen  cap,  his 
shrivelled  hands,  and  his  voice  were  all  shaking  under  the  influence  of 
a  palsy,  and  a  few  minutes  ascertained  to  me  that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 
The  first  emotions  that  touched  my  heart  were  those  of  mingled  pity 
and  veneration.  But,  ah !  sacred  God !  how  soon  were  my  feelings 
changed !  The  lips  of  the  apostles  appeared  never  more  touched  with 
holy  fire  than  were  those  of  this  holy  man !  It  was  a  day  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacrament — the  subject  was,  of  course,  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour.  I  had  heard  the  subject  handled  a  thousand  times :  I  had 
thought  it  exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did  I  suppose  that,  in  the  wild 
woods  of  America,  I  was  to  meet  with  a  man  whose  eloquence  would  give 
the  subject  a  new  and  more  sublime  pathos  than  I  had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. * 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute  the  mystic  symbols, 
there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than  human  solemnity  in  his  air  and  man- 
ner, which  made  my  blood  run  cold  and  my  whole  frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour ;  his  trial 
before  Pilate ;  his  ascent  up  Calvary ;  his  crucifixion  and  death.     I  knew 
the  whole  history,  but  never,  until  then,  had  I  heard  the  circumstances 
so  selected,  so  arranged,  so  coloured!     It  was  all  new,  and  I  seemed  to 
have  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.     His  enunciation  was  so  deli- 
berate, that  his  voice  trembled  on  every  syllable,  and  every  heart  in  the 
assembly  was  in  unison.     His  peculiar  phrases  had  that  force  of  descrip- 
tion, that  the  original  scene  appeared  to  be,  at  that  moment,  actios 
before  our  eyes.     We  saw  the  faces  of  the  Jews ;  the  staring,  frightful 
distortions  of  malice  and  rage — we  saw  the  buffet ;  my  soul  kindled  with 
a  flame  of  indignation,  and  my  hands  were  involuntarily  and  convul- 
sively clenched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiving  meekness 
of  our  Saviour ;  when  he  drew,  to  the  life,  his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in 
tears  to  heaven ;  his  voice  breathing  to  God  a  soft  and  gentle  prayer  of 
pardon  on  his  enemies,  <<  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
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they  do" — the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all  along  faltered,  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  until,  his  utterance  being  entirely  obstructed  by  the 
force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into 
a  load  and  inexpressible  flood  of  grief.  The  effect  was  inconoeiTable. 
The  whole  house  resounded  with  the  mingled  groans,  the  sobs  and  shrieks 
of  the  congregation.  It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  subsided 
so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual  but 
fidlacious  standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I  began  to  be  very  uncasv  for 
the  situation  of  the  preacher,  for  I  could  not  conceive  how  he  would  be 
able  to  let  down  his  audience  from  the  height  to  which  he  had  wound 
themy  without  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  subject,  or, 
perhaps,  shocking  them  by  the  abruptness  of  the  fall.  But,  no — the 
descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime,  as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid 
and  enthusiastic. 

The  first  sentence  with  which  he  broke  the  awful  silence  was  a  quota- 
tion from  Rousseau :  ''  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Uhrist 
likeaGodr 

I  despair  of  giving  yon  any  idea  of  the  efiect  produced  by  this  short 
sentenpe,  unless  vou  could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse.  Never  before  did  I 
completely  understand  what  Demosthenes  meant  by  laying  stress  on  ddi- 
very.  You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  figure  of  the  preacher; 
his  blindness  constantly  calling  to  your  recollection  old  Homer,  Ossian, 
and  Milton,  and  associating  with  his  performance  the  melancholy  gran- 
deur of  these  geniuses;  you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn, 
and  well-accented  enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling  me- 
lody ;  you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  to  which 
the  congregation  were  raised ;  and  then,  the  few  minutes  of  portentous, 
deathlike  silence,  which  reigned  throughout  the  house;  the  preacher 
removing  his  white  handkerchief  from  his  aged  face,  (even  yet  wet  with 
the  recent*  torrent  of  tears,)  and,  slowly  stretching  forth  his  palsicd-hand 
which  holds  it^  begins  the  sentence :  ''  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher" — 
then  pausing,  raising  his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both  together,  with 
warmth  and  energy,  to  his  breast,  lifting  his  sightless  eyelids  to  heaven, 
and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  voice — "but  Jesus  Christ — like  a 
Ood  !"  If  he  had  been  indeed  and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  divine. 

Whatever  I  had  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sublimity  of  Massillon, 
or  the  force  of  Bourdaloue,  it  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  power  which  I 
felt  from  the  delivery  of  this  sentence.  The  blood  which  just  before  had 
rushed  in  a  hurricane  upon  my  brain,  and,  in  the  violence  and  agony  of 
my  feelings,  had  held  my  whole  system  in  suspense,  now  ran  back  into 
my  heart  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe ;  a  kind  of  shudder- 
ing, delicious  horror!  The  paroxysm  of  blended  pity  and  indignation, 
to  which  I  had  been  transported,  subsided  into  the  deepest  self-abase- 
ment, humility,  and  adoration.  I  had  been  lacerated  and  dissolved  by 
#yrapathy  for  our  Saviour  as  a  fellow-creature,  but  now,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  I  adored  him — as  a  God  ! 

If  this  description  gives  the  impression  that  this  incomparable  minis- 
V  16 
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tor  bad  any  thing  of  shallow,  theatrical  trick  in  his  manneff  it  docs  him 
great  injustice.  I  have  never  seen,  in  any  other  orator,  such  a  union  of 
simplicity  and  majesty.  He  has  not  a  gesture,  an  attitude,  or  an  accent, 
to  which  he  does  not  seem  forced  by  the  sentiment  which  he  is  express- 
ing. His  mind  is  too  serious,  too  earnest,  too  dignified,  to  stoop  to 
artifice.  Although  as  far  removed  from  ostentation  as  a  man  can  be,  y«t 
it  is  clear,  from  the  tirain  and  style  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  is  not  only 
a  polite  scholar,  but  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  erudition.  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  a  short,  yet  beautiful  character,  which  he  drew  of 
our  learned  and  amiable  countryman,  Sir  Robert  Boyle :  he  spoke  of 
him  as  if  his  ''noble  mind  had,  even  before  death,  divested  itself  of  all 
influence  from  his  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh ;"  and  called  him,  in  his  pecu- 
liarly emphatic  and  impressive  manner,  ''  a  pure  intelligence — the  link 
between  man  and  angels." 

This  man  has  been  before  my  imagination  ever  since.  A  thousand 
times,  as  I  rode  along,  I  dropped  the  reins  of  my  bridle,  and  tried  to  imi- 
tate his  quotation  from  Rousseau;  a  thousand  times  I  abandoned  the 
attempt  in  despair,  and  felt  persuaded  that  his  peculiar  manner  arose 
from  an  energy  of  soul,  which  nature  could  give,  but  which  no  human 
being  could  justly  copy.  In  short,  he  seems  to  be  altogether  a  being  of 
a  former  age,  or  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the  rest  of  men. 


MAJOR  ANDRE. 


It  is  certainly  a  very  singular  circumstance,  that  Andre  should,  in  a 
very  satirical  poem,  have  foretold  his  own  fate.  It  was  called  the  ^^Gow 
Chase,"  and  was  published  by  Rivington,  at  New  York,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  Wayne  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  cattle.  Great  liberties  are  taken  with  the  American  officers 
employed  on  the  occasion, — with 

Hany  Loe,  and  hb  dragoons,  and  Prootor  with  his  cannon. 

But  the  point  of  his  irony  seemed  particularly  aimed  at  Wc^e,  whose 
entire  baggage,  he  asserts,  was  taken,  containing 

His  Congress  dollars  and  his  prog, 

His  military  speeches : 
His  comstallc  whiskey  for  his  grog, 

Blaek  stocldngs  and  blue  breeches. 

And  concludes  by  observing,  that  it  is  necessary  to  check  the  current 
•f  satire. 

Lest  the  same  warrior-droyer  Wayne 
Should  catch — and  hang  the  poet 

He  was  actually  taken  by  a  party  from  the  division  of  the  armj  imnie- 
4j|^tely  under  the  command  of  Wayne. 
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MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  EFFICACY  OF  THE  SACRED 

SCRIPTURES. 

BY  WAYLAND. 

As  to  the  powerful,  I  had  almost  said  miraculous,  effect  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  on 
whom  the  fact  can  make  an  impression.  That  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
have  the  power  of  awakening  an  intense  moral  feeling  in  man  under 
every  variety  of  character,  learned  or  ignorant,  civilized  or  savage ;  that 
they  make  bad  men  good,  and  send  a  pulse  of  healthful  feeling  through 
all  the  domestic,  civil,  and  social  relations ;  that  they  teach  men  to  love 
right,  to  hate  wrong,  and  to  seek  each  other's  welfare,  as  the  children 
of  one  common  parent;  that  they  control  the  baleful  passions  of  the 
human  heart,  and  thus  make  men  proficients  in  the  science  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  and,  finally,  that  they  teach  him  to  aspire  after  a  conformity  to  a 
Being  of  infinite  holiness,  and  fill  him  with  hopes  infinitely  more  puri- 
fying, more  exalting,  more  suitod  to  his  nature,  than  any  other,  which 
this  world  has  ever  known, — arc  facts  incontrovertible  as  the  laws  of 
philosophy  or  the  demonstrations  of  mathematics.  Evidence  in  support 
of  all  this  can  be  brought  from  every  age,  in  the  history  of  man,  since 
there  has  been  a  revelation  from  God  on  earth.  We  see  the  proof  of  it 
everywhere  around  us.  There  is  scarcely  a  neighbourhood  in  our  coun- 
try, where  the  Bible  is  circulated,  in  which  we  cannot  point  you  to  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  its  population,  whom  its  truths  have  re- 
claimed from  the  practice  of  vice,  and  taught  the  practice  of  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  and  honest,  and  just^  and  of  good  report. 

That  this  distinctive  and  peculiar  effect  is  produced  upon  every  man  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  announced,  we  pretend  not  to  affirm.  But  we  do 
affirm,  that,  besides  producing  this  special  renovation,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  upon  a  part,  it,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  elevates  the  tone 
of  moral  feeling  throughout  the  whole  community.  Wherever  the  Bible 
is  freely  circulated,  and  its  doctrines  carried  home  to  the  understandings 
of  men,  the  aspect  of  society  is  altered;  the  frequency  of  crime  is  dimi- 
nished ;  men  begin  to  love  justice,  and  to  administer  it  by  law ;  and  a 
virtuous  public  opinion,  that  strongest  safeguard  of  right,  spreads  over  a 
nation  the  shield  of  its  invisible  protection.  Wherever  it  has  faithfully 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human  heart,  even  under  the  most  unpro- 
mising circumstances,  it  has,  within  a  single  generation,  revolutionized 
the  whole  structure  of  society ;  and  thus,  within  a  few  years,  done  more 
for  man  than  all  other  means  have  for  ages  accomplished  without  it. 
Fur  proof  of  all  this,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  effects  of  the  gospel 
in  Greenland,  or  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Society  Islands,  or  even  among 
the  aborigines  of  our  own  country. 

But,  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  pause 
for  a  moment,  and  inquire  whether,  in  addition  to  its  moral  efficacy,  the 
Bible  may  not  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  intellectual  oharactei 
of  man. 
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And  here  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  remark,  that,  of  ai. 
the  books  with  which^  since  the  invention  of  writing,  this  world  hsa 
been  deluged,  the  number  of  those  is  tery  small  whicn  have  prodaced 
any  perceptible  effect  on  the  mass  of  human  character.  By  far  the 
greater  part  have  been,  even  by  their  contemporaries,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. Not  many  a  one  has  made  its  little  mark  upon  the  generation 
that  produced  it,  though  it  sank  with  that  generation  to  utter  forgetful- 
ness.  But,  after  the  ceaseless  toil  of  six  thousand  years,  how  few  have 
been  the  works,  the  adamantine  basis  of  whose  reputation  has  stood  un- 
hurt amid  the  fluctuations  of  time,  and  whose  impression  can  be  traced, 
through  successive  centuries^  on  the  history  of  our  species. 

When,  however,  such  a  work  appears,  its  effects  are  absolutely  incal- 
culable; and  such  a  work,  you  are  aware,  is  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
Who  can  estimate  the  results  produced  by  the  incomparable  efforts  of  a 
single  mind  ?  Who  can  tell  what  Greece  owes  to  this  firstborn  of  song  f 
Her  breathing  marbles,  her  solemn  temples^  her  unrivalled  eloquence, 
and  her  matchless  verse^  all  point  us  to  that  transcendent  genius,  who, 
by  the  very  splendour  of  his  own  effulgence,  woke  the  human  intellect 
from  the  slumber  of  ages.  It  was  Homer  who  gave  laws  to  the  artist ; 
it  was  Homer  who  inspired  the  poet;  it  was  Homer  who  thundered  io 
the  senate ;  and,  more  than  all,  it  was  Homer  who  was  sung  by  the 
people;  and  hence  a  nation  was  cast  into  the  mould  of  one  mighty 
mind,  and  the  land  of  the  Iliad  became  the  region  of  taste,  the  birth- 
place of  the  arts. 

Nor  was  this  influence  confined  within  the  limits  of  Greece.  Long 
after  the  sceptre  of  empire  had  passed  westward.  Genius  still  held  her 
court  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  and  from  the  country  of  Homer  gave 
laws  to  the  world.  The  light,  which  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio  had 
kindled  in  Greece,  shed  its  radiance  over  Italy,  and  thus  did  he  awaken 
a  second  nation  into  intellectual  existence.  And  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  power  which  this  one  work  has  to  the  present  day  exerted 
over  the  mind  of  man,  by  vemarking,  that  ^'  nation  after  nation,  and 
century  after  century  has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  transpose  his 
incidents,  new-name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiments." 

But,  considered  simply  as  an  intellectual  production,  who  will  com- 
pare the  poems  of  Homer  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  ?     Where  in  the  Iliad  shall  we  find  simplicity  and  pathos 
which  shall  vie  with  the  narrative  of  Moses,  or  maxims  of  conduct  to 
equal  in  wisdom  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  sublimity  which  does  not     " 
fade  away  before  the  conceptions  of  Job  or  David,  of  Isaiah  or  St. 
John  ?  But,  I  cannot  pursue  this  comparison.  I  feel  that  it  is  doing  wrong 
to  the  mind  which  dictated  the  Iliad,  and  to  those  other  mighty  int4}l- 
lects  on  whom  the  light  of  the  holy  oracles  never  shined.     Who  that 
has  read  his  poem  has  not  observed  how  he  strove  in  vain  to  give  dignity 
to  the  mythology  of  his  time  ?     Who  has  not  seen  how  the  religion  of 
his  country,  unable  to  support  the  flight  of  hi^  imagination,  sank  power-   -^ 
less  beneath  him  ?     It  is  the  unseen  world,  where  the  master-spirits  of 
our  race  breathe  freely,  and  are  at  home ;  and  it  is  mournful  to  behold^ 
the  intellect  of  Homer  striving  to  free  itself  from  the  conceptions  or  - 
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materialism,  and  then  sinking  down  in  hopeless  despair,  to  weave  the 
idle  tales  about  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Apollo  and  Diana.  But  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  he  laboured  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  fact^  that 
the  light  which  he  poured  upon  the  human  intellect  taught  other  ages 
how  unworthy  was  the  religron  of  his  day  of  the  man  who  was  compelled 
to  use  it.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Longinus,  ^'  that  Homer,  when  he 
describes  dissensions,  jealousies,  tears,  imprisonments,  and  other  afflic- 
tions to  his  deities,  hath,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  made  the  men 
of  the  Iliad  gods,  and  the  gods  men.  To  man,  when  afflicted,  death  if 
the  termination  of  evils ;  but  he  hath  made  not  only  the  nature,  bat  the 
miseries,  of  the  gods  eternal.'' 

If,  then,  80  great  results  have  flowed  from  this  one  effort  of  a  single 
mind,  what  may  we  not  expect  fh)m  the  combined  efforts  of  several,  at 
least  his  equals  in  power  over  the  hximan  heart  f  If  that  one  genins, 
though  groping  in  the  thick  darkness  of  absurd  idolatry,  wrought  se 
glorious  a  transformation  in  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  what  may 
we  not  look  for  from  the  universal  dissemination  of  those  writings,  on 
whose  authors  was  poured  the  full  splendour  of  eternal  truth  ?  If  un- 
assisted human  nature,  spell-bound  by  a  childish  mythology,  have  done 
so  much,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  from  the  supernatural  effects  of 
pro-eminent  genius,  which  spake  as  it  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ! 


INGENIOUS  DEVICE. 

The  following  curious  story  is  told  of  an  old  lady  living  in  Bucking- 
hamshire.    The  husband  of  this  ancient  dame  died  without  making  his 
will,  for  the  want  of  which  very  necessary  precaution   his  estate  would 
have  passed  away  from  his  widow,  had  she  not  resorted  to  the  following 
expedient  to  avert  the  loss  of  the  property.     She  concealed  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  prevailed  upon  an  old  cobbler,  her  neighbour,  who 
Was  in  person  soihewhat  like  the  deceased,  to  go  to  bed  at  her  house 
and  personate  him,  in  which  character  it  was  agreed  that  he  saould  dic- 
tate a  will,  leaving  the  widow  the  estate  in  question.     An  attorney  was 
Bent  for  to  draw  up  the  writing.     The  widow,  who  on  his  arrival  ap- 
peared in  great  affliction  at  her  good  man's  daneer,  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  her  pretended  husband,  calculated  to  elicit  the  answers  she  ex- 
pected and  desired.     The  cobbler  groaned  aloud,  and  looking  as  much 
like  a  person  going  to  give  up  the  ghost  as  possible,  feebly  answered, 
**  1  intend  to  leave  you  half  my  estates,  and  I  think  the  poor  old  shoe- 
maker who  lives  opposite  is  deserving  the  other  half,  for  he  has  always 
been  a  good  neighbour."     The  widow  was  thunderstruck  at  receiving  a 
3eply  so  different  to  that  which  she  expected,  but  dared  not  negative  the 
cobbler's  tcill^  for  fear  of  losing  the  whole  of  the  property,  while  the 
old  rogue  in  bed  (who  was  himself  the  poor  old  shoemaker  living  op- 
posite) laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  divided  with  her  the  fruits  of  a  pre 
ject  which  the  widow  had  intended  for  her  sole  benefit. 
v2 
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WOMAN. 

Who  does  Dot  love  the  natie  ?  Who  is  so  close  to  the  heart  of  an  j 
being  as  his  mother  ? — for  whom  would  he  die  so  soon — and  whose  lov<» 
is  like  hers  ?  What  cares  she  for  his  disgrace  or  even  his  sin  ?  Hot 
love  is  ever  the  same  1  She  will  joy  in  his  prosperity  and  weep  for  his 
sin  and  shame — but  never,  never  forsake  him.  She  will  watch  over  bis 
bed  of  sickness  and  impoverish  herself  to  raise  him  to  health.  Nor  is 
she  the  only  being  whose  love  is  thus  deep  and  constant.  She  who  has 
once  plighted  her  faith  and  given  her  love  to  man  will  never  withdraw 
it — in  disgrace — ^in  poverty — in  prison  even — she  is  still  the  same. 
She  will  love  him  in  his  degradation,  and  the  deeper  he  sinks  she  will 
bind  him  the  closer  to  her  heart.  Will  man  do  so  ?  Will  he  love  till 
death,  through  reverse  and  misery?  Not  he — let  but  the  report  of 
shame  spot  the  fair  character  of  the  woman  he  has  loved,  and  his  mockery 
of  faith  is  broken — he  loves  no  longer.  Alas !  what  tales  might  woman 
tell,  of  broken  vows  and  severed  hearts — of  withered  hopes  and  bruised 
affections — if  she  held  but  the  pen.  I  thank  God,  woman  has  a  power 
of  her  own,  to  which,  some  day  or  other,  every  man  must  bow  :  he  may 
revile,  he  may,  like  a  coward,  attack  her  fair  fame ;  but  sooner  or  later 
he  must  bow  at  the  footstool  of  her  beauty  and  confess  to  the  loveliness 
which  he  has  assailed  and  the  heart  which  he  has  insulted.  It  is  well 
for  the  world  that  woman  has  a  power  arising  from  her  beauty  and 
virtue,  which  binds  in  a  chain  of  invisible  power  the  strong  to  the  weak. 
That  love — that  tremendous  power — still  exists,  and  is  as  strong  and 
as  reckless  as  ever — and  it  would  be  well  for  the  revilers  of  woman  to 
remember  that  a  day  must  come  when  they  will  bow  in  shame  before 
the  unsullied  altar  of  love  and  beauty,  whose  flames  they  have  tried  to 
extinguish  for  ever. 


THE  FARMER. 

It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  a  merry,  round-faced  farmer.  So  inde- 
pendent, and  yet  so  free  from  vanities  and  pride.  So  rich,  and  yet  so 
industrious  ;  so  patient  and  persevering  in  his  calling,  and  yet  so  kind, 
social,  and  obliging.  There  are  a  thousand  noble  traits  about  him 
which  light  up  his  character.  He  is  generally  hospitable  :  eat  and  drink 
with  him,  and  he  wont  set  a  mark  on  you,  and  sweat  it  out  of  you  with 
u  double  compound  interest  at  another  time — ^you  are  welcome.  He 
will  do  you  a  kindness  without  expecting  a  return  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion ;  it  is  not  so  with  everybody.  He  is  generally  more  honest  and 
nncere — less  disposed  to  deal  in  a  low  and  underhand  cunning,  than 
many  I  could  name.  He  gives  to  society  its  best  support — he  is  the 
edifice  of  government  and  the  lord  of  nature.  Look  at  him  in  home- 
spun gray  and  black,  gentlemen ;  langh^  if  you  will — ^but^  believe  me, 
he  can  laugh  back,  if  he  pleases. 
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WASHINGTON. 

The  person  of  Oeorge  Washington  was  uncommonly  tall.  Moantaio 
air,  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  country,  the  wholesome  toils  of  the 
chase,  and  the  delightful  scenes  of  rural  life  expanded  his  limbs  to  an 
unusual,  but  graceful  and  well-proportioned  size.  His  exterior  suggested 
to  every  beholder  the  idea  of  strength,  united  with  manly  gracefulness. 
His  form  was  noble  and  his  port  majestic.  No  man  could  approach  him 
without  respect.  His  frame  was  robust,  his  constitution  vigorous,  and 
he  was  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  His  passions  were  naturally 
strong ;  with  them  was  his  first  contest,  and  over  them  his  first  victory. 
Before  he  undertook  to  command  others,  he  had  thoroughly  learned  to 
command  himself.  The  powers  of  his  mind  were  more  solid  than  bril* 
liant  Judgment  was  his  forte.  To  vivacity,  wit,  and  the  sallies  of  a 
lively  imagination,  he  made  no  pretensions.  His  faculties  resembled 
those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton,  but  were  very  unlike  those 
of  Voltaire.  Possessed  of  a  large  proportion  of  common  sense,  directed 
by  a  sound  practical  jud^irment,  he  was  better  fitted  for  the  exalted  sta- 
tions to  which  he  was  called,  than  many  others,  who,  to  a  greater  bril- 
liancy of  parts,  frequently  added  the  eccentricities  of  genius. 

Tnith  and  utilify  were  his  objects.  He  steadily  pursued  and  generally 
obtained  them.  With  this  view,  he  thought  much,  and  closely  examined 
every  subject  on  which  he  was  to  decide,  in  all  its  relations.  Neither 
passion,  party-spirit,  prejudice,  ambition,  nor  interest  influenced  his  deli- 
berations. In  making  up  his  mind,  on  great  occasions,  many  of  which 
occurred,  in  which  the  fate  of  the  army  or  nation  seemed  involved,  he 
sought  for  information  from  all  quarters ;  resolved  the  subject  by  night 
and  by  day,  and  examined  it  in  every  point  of  view.  Guided  by  these 
lights,  and  influenced  by  an  honest  and  good  heart,  he  was  imperceptibly 
led  to  decisions  which  were  wise  and  judicious.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
lived  who  was  so  often  called  upon  to  form  a  judgment  in  cases  of  real 
difficulty,  and  who  so  often  formed  a  right  one.  Engaged  in  the  busy 
scenes  o(  life,  he  knew  human  nature,  and  the  most  proper  method  of 
accomplishing  proposed  objects.  Of  a  thousand  propositions,  he  knew 
how  to  distinguish  the  best,  and  to  select  among  a  thousand  the  indivi- 
dual most  fitted  for  his  purpose. 

As  a  military  man,  he  possessed  personal  courage,  and  a  firmness  which 
neither  danger  nor  difficulties  could  shake.  His  perseverance  overcame 
every  obstacle;  his  moderation  conciliated  all  opposition;  his  genius 
supplied  every  resource.  He  knew  how  to  conquer  by  delay,  and  de- 
served true  praise  by  despising  unmerited  censure.  Inferior  to  hi# 
adversary  in  the  numbers,  the  equipment,  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  no 
great  advantage  was  ever  obtained  over  him,  and  no  opportunity  to  strike 
an  important  blow  was  ever  neglected.  In  the  most  ardent  moments  of 
the  contest,  his  prudent  firmness  proved  the  salvation  of  his  country. 

The  whole  range  of  history  does  not  present  another  character  on  which 
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we  can  dwell  with  entire,  unmixed  admiration.  His  qualities  were  so 
happily  blended  and  so  nicely  harmonized  that  the  result  was  a  great 
and  perfect  whole 


THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

BT  MISS  WnrOBBSTBB. 

Look  on  the  Inroad  and  ^orioiu  faoe  of  the  akj,  0  atheist  I  wlien 
are  there  in  their  splendour,  and  innumerous  worlds  wheel  their 
less  and  eternal  oourse  through  the  regions  of  infinite  space :  doaft  thoi 
not  there  discover  the  hand  of  a  supenor  power,  pointing  out  their  piit^ 
way  and  upholding  the  structure  of  the  august  universe  ?  Lode,  when 
clouds  are  there,  piled  up  in  the  awfulness  of  their  grandeur,  aiid  the 
li^tning  rides  forth  on  the  car  of  destruction ;  listen  to  the  roll  of  the 
thunder,  and  to  the  rush  of  the  tempest,  as  he  sweeps  through  the  diad- 
dering  earth — ^seest  thou  no  God  there  ?  Hearest  thou  not  Uie  sound  of 
his  voice,  and  the  rolling  of  his  chariot- wheels?  Look  on  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  when  not  a  breath  disturbs  its  deep  repose,  and  it  lies  stretched 
out  like  a  vast  mirror  reflecting  the  firmament  of  heaven — seest  thoa 
there  no  traces  of  Deity  ?  Look,  when  the  spirit  of  the  deep  has  arisen 
in  his  anger ;  when  billow  wars  with  billow ;  when  the  mountain  waves 
seem  to  mingle  with  the  sky,  and  darkness  flings  its  awful  shroud  over 
the  contending  waters,  leaving  no  cheerful  ray  to  guide  the  hapless  marl* 
ner  to  his  haven — seest  thou  not  there  a  being  of  infinite  power  and  great- 
ness? 

Look  on  the  beautiful  earth,  when  she  puts  on  her  rich  robes  of  fruits 
and  flowers;  when  the  fragrance  of  all  that  is  grateful  to  the  senses  is  is 
her  nostrils,  and  her  voice  is  full  of  songs  and  melodious  hymning — dost 
thou  not  there  discern  a  power  of  love,  and  mercy,  and  holiness  ? 

Look,  when  dreadful  winter  comes  forth  from  his  prison  of  the  north 
dealing  out  ruin  and  terror,  and  covering  the  glorious  sky  with  angrj 
frowns  and  threatening ;  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  earth  retire  before 
him,  and  he  rides  on  triumphantly,  marking  his  footsteps  with  grandeur 
and  desolation  I     Seest  thou  there  no  august — ^no  mighty  hand  ? 

Look,  yet  once  again,  and  behold  the  creature  that  walks  upright  ia 
the  midst  of  creation,  and  is  master  of  all  that  surrounds  him ;  mark  th^ 
immortality  that  beams  from  his  countenance,  and  his  look  which  pene^ 
trates  the  skies : — then  turn  thy  thoughts  within,  and  listen  to  the  voio^ 
of  thy  own  bosom-observe  all  its  workings;  its  fears;  its  hopes;  it^ 
susceptibility  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment  and  wretchedness;  it^ 
anxious  thirst  for  still  greater  and  greater  knowledge ;  its  earnest,  oom^^ 
stant  and  undying  cravings  after  something  still  unobtained,  and  stift-^ 
buried  in  the  mysterious  future ;  and  above  all,  its  convulsive  clinging^ 
to  life,  and  its  unutterable  dread  of  ceasing  to  be.     Atheist — art  th(^^ 
not  immortal  f — and  is  there  not  a  God  ? 
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EXTRACT  FROM  «  HYPERION."* 

BT  J08IAH   QUIirOT,   JUN. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  exalted  character  of  the  aDcient  Britons,  on  the 
fortitude  of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  on  the  noble  struggles  of  the 
lato  memorable  period,  and,  from  these  reflections,  when,  by  a  natural 
transition,  I  contemplate  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  present  day,  my  heart 
is  alternately  torn  with  doubt  and  hope,  despondency  and  terror.  Gaa 
the  true,  generous  magnanimity  of  British  heroes  be  entirely  lost  in  their 
degenerate  progeny  ?  Is  the  genius  of  liberty,  which  so  lately  inflamed 
oar  bosoms,  fled  for  ever  ? 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  deportment  of  some  particular  persons  in 
this  metropolis  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  grand  point  was  gained ; 
that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  entirely  broken  to  the  yoke ;  that  aU 
America  was  subjugated  to  bondage.  Already  the  minions  of  power  in 
£incy  fatten  and  grow  wanton  on  the  spoils  of  the  land.  They  instantly 
toes  the  head,  and  put  on  the  air  of  contemptuous  disdain.  In  the  ima- 
ginary possession  of  lordships  and  dominions,  these  potentates  and  powers 
dare  tell  us  that  our  only  hope  is  to  crouch,  to  cower  under,  and  to  kiss 
.  the  iron  rod  of  oppression.  Precious  sample  of  the  meek  and  lowly  tem- 
per of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  our  lords  and  masters ! 

Be  not  deceived,  my  countrymen.  Believe  not  these  venal  hirelings, 
when  they  would  cajole  you  by  their  subtilties  into  submission,  or  frighten 
you  by  their  vapourings  into  compliance.  When  they  strive  to  natter 
you  by  the  terms  **  moderation  and  prudence,"  tell  them  that  calmness 
and  deliberation  are  to  guide  the  judgment;  courage  and  intrepidity 
oommand  the  action.  When  they  endeavour  to  make  us  ''  perceive  our 
inability  to  oppose  our  mother  country,"  let  us  boldly  answer — ^in  defence 
of  our  civil  and  religious  rights,  wc  dare  oppose  the  world ;  with  the  God 
of  armi«^  on  our  side,  even  the  God  who  fought  our  fathers'  battles,  we 
fear  not  the  hour  of  trial,  though  the  hosts  of  our  enemies  should  cover 
^e  field  like  locusts.  If  this  be  enthusiasm,  we  will  live  and  die  enthu- 
oaets. 

Blandishments  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats  of  a  ^^halter*' 
intimidate.   For,  under  God,  we  are  determined,  that  wheresoever,  when- 
soever, or  howsoever  we  shall  be  called  to  m^e  our  exit,  we  will  die 
^eemen.     Well  do  we  know  that  all  the  regalia  of  this  world  cannot 
di,gnify  the  death  of  a  villain,  nor  diminish  the  ignominy  with  which  a 
^^^-ve  shall  quit  existence.     Neither  can  it  taint  the  unblemished  honour 
^^  a  son  of  freedom,  though  he  should  make  bis  departure  on  the  already 
P*"^pared  gibbet,  or  be  dragged  to  the  newly-erected  scaflfold  for  execu- 

^•^^^  Tea  tint  part  of  this  extract  was  pablished  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  in  September, 
^*  ^7  on  receiving  information  of  threatening  import  from  England;  the  remaindet 


a»^»redin  October,  1768,  when  the  British  troops  had  landed  in  Boston  and  taken 
^'^  ^^seision  of  Faneuil  Hall,  onder  circumstances  intended  to  inspire  Iha  pctplo  witli 
and  terror. 
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tion.  With  the  plaudits  of  his  conscience  he  will  go  off  the  stage.  A 
crown  of  joy  and  immortality  shall  he  his  reward.  The  history  of  hit 
life  his  children  shall  venerate.  The  virtues  of  their  sire  shall  excite 
their  emulation. 

9|K  ♦  3|e  3|e  «  «  4c 

If  there  ever  was  a  time,  this  Js  the  hour  for  Americans  to  rouse 
themselves  and  exert  every  ahility.  Their  all  is  at  a  hazard,  and  the  die 
of  fate  spins  douhtful.  In  vain  do  we  talk  of  magnanimity  and  heroism, 
in  vain  do  we  trace  a  descent  from  the  worthies  of  the  earth,  if  we  inhe- 
rit not  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Who  is  he  that  boasteth  of  his  pa- 
triotism ?  Has  he  vanquished  luxury,  and  subdued  the  worldly  pride 
of  his  heart  ?  Is  he  not  still  drinking  the  poisonous  draught,  and  rdling 
the  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue?  He  who  cannot  conquer  the  little 
vanity  of  his  heart,  and  deny  the  delicacy  of  a  debauched  palate,  let  him 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  in  the  dust. 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  people  to  summon  every  aid,  human  and  di- 
vine; to  exhibit  every  moral  virtue,  and  call  forth  every  Christian  grace. 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  and  the  intrepi- 
dity of  the  lion,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  yet  save  us  from  the  jaws 
of  destruction. 

Where  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  Englishmen,  if  property  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  charters  suspended,  assemblies  dissolved,  and  every  valued 
right  annihilated  at  the  uncontrollable  will  of  an  external  power? 
Does  not  every  man,  who  feels  one  ethereal  spark  yet  glowing  in  his 
bosom,  find  his  indignation  kindle  at  the  bare  imagination  of  such 
wrongs?  What  would  be  our  sentiments  were  this  imagination  real- 
ized. 

Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell  our  veins,  did  the  spirit  of 
our  forefathers  inhabit  our  breasts,  should  we  hesitate  a  moment  in  pre- 
ferring death  to  a  miserable  existence  in  bondage  ?  Did  we  reflect  on 
their  toils,  their  dangers,  their  fiery  trials,  the  thought  would  inspire 
unconquerable  courage. 

Who  has  the  front  to  ask,  wherefore  do  you  complain  f  Who  darw 
assert,  that  every  thing  worth  living  for  is  not  lost,  when  a  nation  is 
enslaved?  Are  not  pensioners,  stipendiaries,  and  salary-men,  unknown 
before,  hourly  multiplying  upon  us,  to  riot  in  the  spoils  of  miserable 
America  ?  Does  not  every  eastern  gale  waft  us  some  new  insect,  even 
of  that  devouring  kind  which  eat  up  every  green  thing?  Is  not  the 
bread  taken  out  of  the  children's  mouths  and  given  unto  the  dogs  ?  Are 
not  our  estates  given  to  corrupt  sycophants,  without  a  design,  or  even  a 
pretence  of  soliciting  our  assent;  and  our  lives  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  whose  tender  mercies  are  cruelties  ?  Has  not  an  authority  in  a 
distant  land,  in  the  most  public  manner,  proclaimed  a  right  of  disposing 
of  the  all  of  Americans  ?  In  short,  what  have  we  to  lose  ?  What  have 
we  to  fear  ?  Are  not  our  distresses  more  than  we  can  bear  ?  And,  v$ 
finish  all,  are  not  our  cities,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  filled  with  stand- 
ing armies,  to  preclude  from  us  that  last  solace  of  the  wretched — to 
open  their  mouths  in  complaint,  and  send  forth  their  cries  in  bitterness 
of  heart  / 
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Uat  18  thers  no  ray  of  hope  ?  Is  not  Great  Britain  inbabitcd  bj  the 
lildren  of  those  renowned  barons  who  waded  through  seas  of  crimson 
ore  to  establish  their  libertj  ?  and  will  thej  not  allow  us^  their  fellow- 
len,  to  enjoy  that  freedom  which  we  claim  from  nature,  which  is  con 
Drmed  by  onr  constitntion,  and  which  they  pretend  so  highly  to  value '( 
Nete  a  tyrant  to  conqoer  us^  the  chains  of  slayery,  when  opposition 
ibonld  become  useless,  might  be  supportable;  but  to  be  shackled  by 
Soglishmen — by  our  equals — is  not  to  be  borne.  By  the  sweat  of  our 
srow  we  earn  the  little  we  possess ;  from  nature  we  derive  the  common 
nghts  of  man;  and  by  charter  we  claim  the  liberties  of  Britons.  Sliall 
ve^dare  we  pusillanimously  surrender  our  birthright?  Is  the  obligation 
Eo  our  fathers  discharged  ?  Is  the  debt  we  owe  posterity  paid  ?  Answer 
ne,  thou  coward,  who  hidest  thyself  in  the  hour  of  trial !  If  there  is 
so  reward  in  this  life,  no  prize  of  glory  in  the  next,  eapable  of  animating 
^y dastard  soul,  think  and  tremble,  thou  miscreant!  at  the  whips  and 
itripes  thy  master  shall  lash  thee  with  on  earth, — ^and  the  flames  and 
icorpions  thy  second  master  shall  torment  thee  with  hereafter  \ 

.  0  my  countrymen  I  what  will  our  children  say,  when  they  read  the 
tiistory  of  these  times,  should  they  find  that  we  tamely  gave  away,  witb- 
mt  one  noble  struggle,  the  most  invaluable  of  earthly  blessings !  As 
fehey  drag  the  galling  chain,  will  they  not  execrate  us?  If  we  have  any 
ce^ect  for  things  sacred,  any  regard  to  the  dearest  treasure  on  earth ; 
if  we  have  one  tender  sentiment  for  posterity ;  if  we  would  not  be  de- 
ipised  by  the  whole  world ; — let  us,  in  the  most  open,  solemn  manner, 
uhI  with  determined  fortitude,  swear — we  will  die,  if  we  cannot  live,  free- 
men! 

Be  not  lulled,  my  countrymen,  with  vain  imaginations  or  idle  fancies. 
To  hope  for  the  protection  of  Heaven,  without  doing  oar  duty  and  ex- 
firting  ourselves  as  becomes  men,  is  to  mock  the  Deity.  Wherefore  had 
[Ban  his  reason,  if  it  were  not  to  direct  him  ?  Wherefore  his  strength, 
if  it  be  not  his  protection  ?  To  banish  folly  and  luxury,  correct  vice 
lod  immorality,  and  stand  immovable  in  the  freedom  in  which  we  are 
i^  indeed,  is  eminently  the  duty  of  each  iudividual  at  this  day.  When 
kbis  is  done,  we  may  rationally  hope  for  an  answer  to  our  prayers — for 
Ae  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  the  invincible  armour  of  the  Almighty. 

However  righteous  our  cause,  we  cannot,  in  this  period  of  the  world, 
Bxpect  a  miraculous  salvation.  Heaven  will,  undoubtedly,  assist  us,  if  we 
^  like  men ;  but  to  expect  protection  from  above,  while  we  ai\)  encr- 
^ted  by  luxury  and  slothful  in  the  exertion  of  those  abilities  with 
irhich  we  are  endued,  is  an  expectation  vain  and  foolish.  With  the 
U&iles  ^of  Heaven,  virtue,  unanimity,  and  firmness  will  insure  success. 
^hile  we  have  equity,  justice,  and  God  on  our  side,  tyranny,  spiritual 
^temporal,  shall  never  nde  triumphant  in  a  land  inhabited  by  Englisb- 


True  Magnanimity. — Hath  any  wronged  thee  1 — be  bravely  re- 
^Oged;  slight  it,  and  the  work  is  begun;  forgive  it,  and  'tis  fiuisiheJ 
e  is  below  himself  who  is  not  above  an  injury. 
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PATRICK  HENRY. 

The  moment  that  the  United  States  had  established  their  i 
eno&  on  a  firm  basis,  Patrick  Henrj,  so  renowned  for  the  bold  a 
part  he  took  in  effecting  this  revolution,  was  the  first  to  forget 
vious  animosities,  and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation  ai 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  every  measure  which  could  i]i< 
return  of  the  refugees,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  moil 
try,  and  made  a  proposition  in  their  £ivour,  which  was  very 
animadverted  upon  by  some  of  the  most  respected  members  of  C 
Among  others.  Judge  Tyler,  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Tel 
opposed  him,  and,  in  a  committee  of  the  House, 'demanded  '^  how  1 
ail  other  men,  could  think  of  inviting  into  his  &mily  an  ene 
whose  insults  and  injuries  he  had  suffered  so  severely  V*  The  i 
was  his  prompt  and  beautiful  reply : 

'^  I  acknowledge,  indeed,  sir,  that  I  have  many  personal  inj 
which  to  complain;  but  when  I  enter  this  hall  of  legislation,  I  en 
as  far  as  human  infirmity  will  permit,  to  leave  all  personal  feeling 
me.  This  question  is  a  national  one,  and,  in  deciding  it,  if 
wisely,  you  will  regard  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
altar  of  my  country's  good,  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  all  persona 
ments,  all  private  wrongs ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  most  absurd! 
myself,  if  I  thought  that  I  was  the  only  person  in  this  house  ca 
making  such  a  sacrifice/' 

Mr.  Henry  then  proceeded  to  show,  in  a  very  forcible  mai 
policy  of  using  every  possible  means  of  augmenting  the  popula 
country  as  yet  eo  thinly  inhabited  as  America,  whose  future  | 
he  thus  prophetically  depicted : 

'^  Encourage  emigration — encourage  the  husbandmen,  the  m* 
the  merchants  of  the  Old  World,  to  come  and  settle  in  this  worl 
mise — make  it  the  home  of  the  skilful,  the  industrious  and  1 
well  as  the  asylum  of  the  distressed — fill  up  the  measure  of  yc 
lation  as  speedily  as  you  can,  by  the  means  which  Heaven  hath  ] 
your  power,  and,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  there  are  those  now  11' 
will  see  this  favoured  land  among  the  most  powerful  on  earth, 
they  will  see  her  great  in  arts  and  in  arms — her  golden  harvest 
over  immeasurable  extent — her  commerce  penetrating  the  moc 
seas,  and  her  cannon  silencing  the  vain  boast  of  those  who  now 
rule  the  waves." 

Mr.  Henry's  proposition  was  carried,  and  every  succeeding  yei 
that  his  anticipations  were  well  founded.  America  soon  experie 
nolicy  of  his  counsels;  and,  tide  after  tide,  emigration  has  ever  si 
linued  to  roll  wealth  and  improvement  over  her  provinces. 


A  FALSE  friend  is  like  a  shadow  on  a  dial :  it  appears  in  d 
tfaeTi  but  vanishes  as  soon  as  a  cloud  approaches. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  A  KENTUCKY  PIONEER. 

The  late  John  Haggin,  Esq.,  of  Mercer  county,  came  to  Kentucky  at 
an  early  period.  On  his  arrival,  the  few  inhabitants  resided  principally 
at  Harrodsburg  and  Boonsborongh.  Lexington  had  not  then  been  settled. 
Mr.  Haggin,  desirous  of  commencing  the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  land 
in  this  region  of  country,  made  some  entries,  that  is,  purchased  several 
tracts  from  government;  among  the  rest,  one  at  a  place  near  where  Harri- 
ion,  Bourbon,  and  Fayette  counties  unite.  He  commenced  the  improve- 
ment of  the  place,  removed  some  of  the  trees,  erected  a  small  log-house 
and  brought  to  his  new  residence  some  furniture ;  among  other  things, 
a  few  iron  kettles,  to  be  used  in  making  sugar  from  the  sugar-trees, 
which  were  then  and  are  now  abundant  in  that  country.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  roads  and  means  of  transportation,  heavy  iron  utensils  were  of 
great  value,  and  but  few  persons  had  or  could  procure  them.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Haggin  commenced  working  on  his  new  place,  the  hostility  of 
ihe  savages  became  so  alarming,  that  he  was  constrained  to  abandon  his 
'cabin  and  seek  security  in  the  fort  at  Harrodsburg.  Previously,  how- 
ever,  to  his  departure,  he  used  the  precaution  of  burying  his  kettles. 
He  was  accompanied  to  Harrodsburg  by  his  wife  and  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, who  is  now  residing  in  Woodford  county,  united  in  marriage  to  a 
gentleman  of  respectability. 

Mr.  Haggin  spent  the  winter  with  his  family  in  the  fort,  where  they  were 
somewhat  incommoded  by  the  crowd  of  persons  within  so  small  a  place. 
In  the  spring,  perceiving  no  indication  of  the  savages  in  the  vicinity, 
and  desirous  of  getting  out  of  the  fort,  he  erected  a  cabin  in  a  valley 
near  the  stream  from  the  big  spring  towards  the  fort,  on  the  side  next  to 
where  the  town  of  Harrodsburg  now  is,  situated  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  fort,  (the  fort  being  on  an  eminence,)  but  directly 
in  view.     Mr.  Haggin  and  family  spent  the  summer  at  their  little  tene- 
ment, engaged  in  domestic  concerns  and  in  cultivating  a  small  portion 
of  land,  released,  to  be  sure,  from  the  confinement  of  the  fort,  but  under 
eontinnal  apprehensions  of  a  visit  from  the  Indians.     Each  morning 
before  the  door  was  unbarred,  they  peeped  out  of  the  cabin,  ^'  illumined 
by  many  a  cranny,"  to  spy  out  the  insidious  enemy,  who  it  was  feared  might 
De  lurking  about  behind  logs  and  trees  ready  to  rush  in  and  murder  the 
&mily.     They  remained,  nowever,  in  a  great  measure,  uninterrupted 
mtil  fall,  when  Mr.  Haggin  determined  to  revisit  his  place  on  this  side 
of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  some  of  his  kettles  to  Harrods- 
burg, preparatory  to  making  sugar  in  winter.     He  set  out  in  company 
with  an  active  woodsman  that  he  had  hired  to  assist  him.   On  the  second 
^y  they  came  in  sight  of  Mr.  Haggin's  place,  on  the  edge  of  what  is 
now  Harrison  county;  they  were  riding  slowly  and  cautiously  along, 
watching  for  enemies,  when,  looking  forward  to  the  place  where  the 
Q^in  had  stood,  they  perceived  that  it  had  just  been  burned  down,  and 
■KW  three  or  four  Indians  sitting  near  the  ruin. 
Haggin  proposed  to  his  companion  that  they  should  fall  back  and  pre- 
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pare  themselves,  and  return  and  give  the  Indians  battle.  They  retreated 
a  few  hundred  yards,  dismounted,  took  off"  their  exterior  clothing,  retain- 
ing only  their  shirts,  leggings,  and  moccasins,  tied  the  other  clothing  on 
their  horses  and  turned  them  loose,  intending,  in  case  of  a  retreat,  to 
regain  their  horses,  but,  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  that,  they  deemed 
it  prudent  to  be  lightly  clothed  that  they  might  fly  with  more  celeritj. 
Having  examined  their  rifles  and  seen  that  every  thing  was  in  order, 
they  set  out  to  attack  the  enemy.  It  was  arranged  that  Haggin  should 
proceed  on  foremost,  fire  his  guii  at  the  savages,  and  retreat  to  a  tree; 
that  his  companion  should  reserve  his  shot  until  the  enemy  approached, 
and  then  fire  and  retreat :  thus  they  would  fire  and  load  alternately. 
But  this  well-amanged  plan,  like  many  others  equally  sagacious,  proved 
abortive.  While  Haggin  and  his  companion  were  engaged  in  a  coundl 
of  war,  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  savages  had  seen  them  and 
were  concerting  plans  also. 

Mr.  Haggin,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  attack  agreed  on,  advanced 
slowly,  his  body  bent  down,  casting  his  eye  forward,  intently  watching 
for  a  sight  of  an  Indian  to  get  a  shot  at.  He  heard  a  low  voice  behind 
him ;  he  listened ;  his  companion  cried  out  in  a  quick  under-tone,  '*  Hag- 
gin, don't  you  see  we  are  about  to  be  surrounded  ?  Let  us  retreat."  Hagin 
cast  his  eyes  around  and  saw  hundreds  of  Indians  rise  up  from  among 
the  cane,  having  nearly  surrounded  him.  He  immediately  fled,  thej 
pursued,  but  did  not  then  fire,  lest,  in  shooting  across,  they  should  kill 
each  other.  The  two  flanks  of  the  ambuscade  began  rapidly  to  close 
upon  Haggin.  He  directed  his  steps  towards  his  horse,  which  was  qaiet^ 
feeding  on  the  cane ;  Haggin  was  a  very  active  man,  and  a  fleet  mDoer, 
but  some  of  the  savages  appeared  to  equal  him.  He  reached  his  horse, 
and  sprang  from  the  ground,  intending  to  leap  into  the  saddle  from 
behind.  As  he  placed  his  hands  on  his  horse's  rump,  an  Indian  ran  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  against  Haggin's  side  and  fired.  That  moment  Hag- 
gin leaped ;  at  the  same  instant  the  horse,  being  alarmed,  sprang  alao. 
Haggin  fell  and  thought  he  was  mortally  wounded,  but,  feeling  no  pain, 
rebounded  to  his  feet  and  fled,  exerting  his  whole  strength  ;  the  savages, 
perceiving  that  he  had  escaped,  and  was  ahead  of  them,  commenced  firing 
on  him,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  bullets  were  thus  commissioned  to  kill, 
but  none  took  effect.  The  chase  was  kept  up  for  some  hours,  when  the 
Indians,  finding  it  fruitless,  ceased  the  pursuit.  Haggin,  being  very  hot 
and  much  fatigued,  went  into  a  creek  to  cool  his  limbs.  After  he  came 
out,  he  sat  down  at  the  root  of  a  tree  and  fell  asleep ;  when  he  awoke 
he  discovered  that  it  was  snowing;  the  air  had  become  cold,  and  he  wafl 
much  chilled.  Having  time  now  to  think,  the  horrors  of  his  situation 
rose  to  his  view;  he  had  lost  his  horse,  gun,  and  clothes;  he  was 
forty  miles  from  Harrodsburg,  and  twenty-five  from  the  nearest  other 
station,  which  was  Boonsborough,  without  food  or  the  means  of  getting 
any,  night  coming  on,  snow  falling,  no  blanket  to  keep  him  warm,  nor 
means  of  striking  fire  :  he  might  perhaps  freeze  to  death.  He  determincJ 
to  steer  for  Boonsborough.  After  indescribable  difficulty  in  making  hi) 
way  through  the  cane,  loaded  with  snow  and  sufifering  from  cold,  loss  oi 
ulcep,  and  fatigue,  he  reached  Boonsborough  the  next  morning.   BaTing 
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eaten  sonietbingy  he  lay  down,  and  slept  from  that  time  until  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

In  the  mean  time  the  man  who  accompanied  Mr.  Haggin  had  got  to 
Harrodsburg,  and  reported  that  he  was  killed,  overwhelming  his  wife 
with  the  distressing  intelligence. 

Haggin,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Boonsborough,  set  out,  accompa- 
nied by  a  Mr.  Pendegrast,  (the  same  whose  family  afterwards  lived  in 
Jefferson  or  Bullit  county,)  for  Harrodsburg.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Pende- 
grast had  been  staying  for  some  time  with  Mrs.  Haggin  in  a  little 
tenement  near  the  fort  at  Harrodsburg.  Haggin  had  supplied  himself 
with  clothing  and  a  gun  before  he  left  Boonsborough.  The  two  friends 
journeyed  on  without  interruption  until  they  arrived  at  a  little  eminence 
near  Mr.  Haggin's  residence.  On  casting  their  eyes  to  the  spot  where 
they  expected  to  find  what  was  most  dear  to  them  on  earth — their  wives 
and  children — what  must  have  been  their  astonishment  and  horror  when 
they  beheld  the  cabin  a  smoky  ruin,  and  one  or  two  hundred  savages 
around  the  place  I  Haggin's  feelings  were  now  wrought  up  to  despera- 
tion :  he  called  on  Pendegrast  to  follow,  saying  he  no  longer  valued  life, 
now  his  wife  and  children  were  all  murdered;  that  he  would  die,  but 
sell  his  life  dear  to  the  enemy.  Pendegrast  accompanied  him.  They 
mshed  directly  up  to  where  the  Indians  were  standing.  The  reckless 
manner  in  which  they  approached  excited  the  surprise  of  the  savages, 
who  alood  inactive,  not  making  any  attempt  to  injure  the  two  desperate 
men.  At  this  moment,  one  or  both  of  them  cast  a  look  towards  the 
fort,  and  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  their  wives  on  the  walls  of  the  fort 
waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  them.  The  desire  of  living  immediately 
returned  to  their  hearts.  They  changed  their  course,  and  sprang  towards 
the  fort.  The  Indians  raised  the  yell,  darted  after  them,  and  many  guns 
were  fired.  Both  of  the  white  men  fell  in  full  view  of  the  fort;  the 
wives  screamed,  believing  their  husbands  were  slain.  In  a  moment 
Haggin  was  on  his  feet  again ;  he  rushed  forward,  the  savages  in  close 
pursuit;  one  struck  him  on  the  back  with  his  tomahawk:  it  proved 
harmless.  The  gate  flew  open,  and  he  was  received  with  a  shout  of  joy 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  having  escaped  entirely  unhurt;  his  fall  had 
been  accidental.  But  poor  Pendegrast  fell  to  rise  no  more.  His  friends 
from  the  fort  saw  the  savages  take  the  scalp  from  his  head. 


A  Religious  Life. — The  beauty  of  a  religious  life  is  one  of  its 
greatest  recommendations.  What  does  it  profess  ?  Peace  to  all  man- 
kind. It  teaches  us  those  arts  which  will  render  us  beloved  and  respected, 
which  will  contribute  to  our  present  comfort  as  well  as  our  future  happi- 
ness. Its  greatest  ornament  is  charity — it  inculcates  nothing  but  love 
and  simplicity  of  affection ;  it  breathes  nothing  but  the  purest  spirit  of 
delight :  in  short,  it  is  a  system  perfectly  calculated  to  benefit  the  heart. 
Improve  the  mind;  and  enlighten  the  understanding. 
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GREEK  SONG. 


MMnrr,  Midler,  mount  thj  galUnt  itMd— 

8««k,  M«k  the  "^nlu  of  war ; 
Tfa  iMtter  there  in  death  to  bleed. 

Than  drag  a  tyrant's  car. 
Strike!  etrike !  nor  think  the  Mow  nneees 
Thttt  frees  the  limbs  where  ehains  have  bees. 

Oh  BO !  each  dying  shont  that  pealf 

FMa  continent  or  idle ; 
Each  smoke  that,  cnrling  slow»  rereals 

A  city's  fnneral  pile,— 
Are  heard  and  seen  among  the  frea, 
Wbeee  hearu  are  struggling,  QreepCb  with 

On,  on.  fbr  Karaiskaki's  hand  I 
Look  where  the  crescents  ware ; 

They  glanoe  abore  a  ruin'd  land. 
Like  death-lights  o'er  a  graTO ; 

One  Frayer,  one  thought  of  Msrslhwi, 

And  they  are  queneh'd— on,  soldier,  oa! 


But  yet,  If  not  the  glorious  pai^ 

For  hope  oC  fsture  fkme, 
Ko  chains  of  Meet  around  thaa 

Urge  thee  to  war  with  shama  :— 
Think  that  beyond  the  parting  ae^ 
The  prayers  of  heautgr  rise  tor  thee. 

Ray,  east  not  on  thy  influit  child 
That  look  of  tomd  regret,— 

Hind  not  that  shriek  of  sorrow  wild,- 
Thy  wife  shall  elasp  thee  yet;— 

Ood,  and  the  fkir  aeroas  the  wave, 

Watch  o'er  the  children  of  th«  braTen 

Then,  soldier,  noniit  thy  galUnl 
Seek,  seek  the  ranks  of  war; 

*Tis  better  there  in  death  to  hlaed. 
Than  drag  a  tytmat's  ear. 

One  elasp— one  kiss— then  soldier  oi 

And  win  another  llarathoa. 


ON  LAYING  THE  CORNER-STONE  OP  THE  BUNKEB 

HILL  MONUMENT. 


BT  nmmroMT, 


Ob, Is  not  this  a  holy  spot? 

'TIS  the  high  plaoe  of  freedom's  Mrth  1 
God  of  our  fathers !  is  it  not 

The  holiest  qwt  of  all  the  earth  r 

Quench'd  is  thy  flame  on  Iloreb's  side ; 

The  robber  roams  o'er  Sinai  now; 
And  thoee  old  men,  thy  seers,  abida 

No  more  on  Zion's  mournful  brow. 

But  on  thu  hill  thou.  Lord,  hast  dwelt, 
Since  round  his  head  the  war-cloud  eurl'd. 

And  wrapp'd  our  fhthers,  where  they  kaelt 
In  prayer  and  battle  for  a  world. 


Here  sleeps  their  dust :  'tis  holy  ground: 
And  we,  the  children  of  the  brare. 

From  the  four  winds  are  gather'd  round. 
To  lay  our  offering  on  their  grare. 

Free  as  the  winds  around  us  blow. 
Free  as  the  wares  below  us  spread. 

We  rear  a  pile,  that  long  shall  throw 
Its  shadow  on  their  sacred  bed. 

But  on  their  deeds  no  shade  shall  fkll. 
While  o'er  their  conch  thy  sun  shall  flsat. 

Tliine  ear  was  bound  to  hear  their  call. 
And  thj  right  hand  fhaU  guard  their  ftM^ 


NAME  IN  THE  SAND. 


Alohk  I  walk'd  on  the  ocean  strand, 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand : 
I  stoop'd  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name,  the  year,  the  day; 
As  onward  from  the  spot  1  pass'd. 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  oast, 
A  ware  came  rolling  high  and  fkst. 

And  wash'd  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  BMthought,  twill  <|niekly  h« 
With  OTcry  mark  on  earth  with  me  I 
A  ware  of  dark  obliTlon'a  sea 
WlUiweapi 


Where  I  hare  trod  the  tandy  shore 
Of  time,  and  been  to  be  no  more; 
Of  me,  my  day,  the  name  I  bore. 

To  leare  no  track  or  trace. 

And  yet  with  Him  who  counts  the  i 
And  holds  the  waters  in  his  hands, 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands 

Inscribed  against  my  name ; 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought. 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought. 
And  ttom  these  fleeting  moownts  caughi 

IVr^eiytrfbr  ikMMl 
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THE  DREAM  OF  LOVE. 

BT  0.    LUDLOW. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  bubble  blown  into  its  circular  and  indescribable  beauty ; 
on. its  brilliant  surface  were  painted  the  most  inimitable  pictures  of  lieht 
and  life ;  graceful  clouds  floated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mimic  skj ;  a  tmy 
sun  irradiated  the  little  world,  and  cast  all  the  magic  of  h'ght  and  shade 
over  a  landscape  of  most  bewitching  splendour.  A  creation  bright  as  a 
poet  could  imagine  glowed  before  me  ;  but  a  wave  of  the  air  broke  the 
spell  of  its  transitory  but  beautiful  existence,  and  it  was  gone.  It  was 
like  a  dream  of  love.  If  there  is  one  happy  being  in  creation,  it  is  the 
lover  in  the  luxury  of  his  visionary  aspirations :  if  there  is  a  single 
blissful  moment,  like  a  star  sparkling  in  the  shadowy  firmament  of  life, 
it  is  that  which  discovers  a  long-nourished  affection  to  be  mutual. 

The  moon,  as  she  rides  on  through  her  infinity  of  space,  has  not  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  ocean-tide  than  has  the  passion  of  love  upon  the 
tide  of  human  thought — now  permitting  it  to  settle  down  into  a  state 
of  temporary  tranquillity — again,  bidding  it  heave  and  swell,  by  the 
magic  of  its  viewless  power.  Without  it,  what  would  be  the  world  r  As 
a  creation  without  light ;  yet  possessing  it,  as  we  do,  how  does  it  dis- 
compose the  soberest  plans  of  reason  !  How  do  the  loftiest  bulwarks 
of  stern  philosophy  bow  down  and  disappear  before  the  fragrance  of  its 
,  breath  !  It  is  the  poetry  of  thought,  when  reason  slumbers  on  her  stately 
throne,  or  wanders  away  in  happy  dreams.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  defined, 
for  it  seems  in  a  perpetual  halo  of  soft  light,  which  dazzles  while  it  fasci- 
natis  the  mind's  eye.  It  is  to  the  spirit  what  sunshine  is  to  the  flower—- 
luring  the  fragrance  from  its  bosom,  and  bringing  out  all  the  energies 
of  its  young  nature,  or  as  the  hand  of  beauty  to  the  slumbering  lute 
passing  over  the  silent  chords,  till  ^'  it  doth  discourse  most  eloquent 
music."' 

I  bad  a  young  friend,  just  rising  into  manhood — fiery  and  unsettled 
as  the  warrior-steed  in  battle,  his  career  was  unguided  by  prudence  or 
thought.  A  never-failing  flow  of  spirits  made  him  always  agreeable — 
be  was  full  of  ^sense  and  frolic.  He  could  bring  a  tear  into  your  eye 
before  the  smile  had  left  your  lip — he  was  all  hope  and  happiness. 

Suddenly  he  stood  before  me  an  altered  being — his  eye  had  grown 

melauchuly  and  full  of  meditation.     Its  moisture  was  often  succeeded 

by  a  flash  ;  and  its  fire  again  extinguished  in  the  trembling  tear.     He 

shuoned  the  rude  clamour  of  the  bustling  world,  and  would  steal  away 

into  some  solitary  recess,  and  in  the  still  shade  of  the  forest  ponder  ou 

the  sweetness  of  his  own  sorrow.     Ilis  mind  became  almost  a  world  of 

itself^  and  thousands  of  visions  rose  obedient,  at  the  call  of  creative 

fought :  his  soul,  lifted  high  on  fancy's  wing,  would  explore,  iu   iu 

^i^<i  and  beautiful  career,  the  fathomless  regions  of  imagination,  througb 

^^  the  variety  of  its  magnificent  domain.     He  loved  deeply,  devotedly 

^    ^^-as  more  than  love ;  it  was  adoration.     The  object  of  his  passion 

«li  that  woman  ooold  be.   There  is  no  object,  in  all  oreation;  half  »c 
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splendid  as  such  a  being :  the  charms  that  are  diffused  through  the  vnoi« 
universe  seemed  gathered  together  in  her. 

When  the  sun  is  going  down  in  the  west,  he  leares  behind  him  a 
track  of  bright  light;  but  it  is  insipid  when  compared  to  the  light  of  her 
eye.  The  fragrance  of  the  rose  was  not  so  delicious  as  the  warmth  of 
her  breath — music  could  make  no  melody  like  the  thrilling  tones  of  her 
voice.  Her  motion  was  more  graceful  than  the  heave  of  the  sea  or  the 
change  of  the  cloud ;  and  the  magic  of  mind,  gleaming  through  all  her 
words,  and  looks,  and  actions,  shed  around  her  a  charm  more  grateful 
thau  Arabian  incense. 

No  wonder  my  hero  bowed  down  before  her;  no  wonder  that  the 
sound  of  her  voice  was  always  in  his  ear,  that  her  image  was  before  him 
in  his  daily  occupations,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  mysierious  changes  of 
his  dreams.  There  was  no  affectation  in  her  nature,  and  she  confessed 
she  love<l  him.  They  seemed  created  for  each  other — and  who  would 
have  believed  that  fate — but  I  am  digressing. 

There  is  something  very  melancholy  in  the  reflection  that  any  woman 
can  die ;  but  to  htm^  that  tlut  should  perish,  was  the  very  agony  of  de- 
spair. He  had  left  her  for  a  few  days,  intending  when  he  returned  to 
ask  her  hand.  On  the  morning  of  his  return,  he  sprang  into  the  stage- 
coach, in  a  most  delicious  revery.  He  held  no  discourse  with  his  fellow 
pssengers,  but  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  rich  dream  of  anticipation. 
His  heart  was  full  of  happiness.  He  thought  himself,  as  he  entered  his 
house,  too  happy  for  a  mortal  man.  He  was  preparing  to  pay  her  the 
first  visit,  and  dwelling  in  his  mind  on  her  pleasing  welcome,  when  her 
brother  came  to  see  him.  He  did  not  observe  any  thing  peculiar  about 
him  at  first,  and  not  until  the  warm  affectionate  shake  of  the  hand  was 
over,  did  ho  notioe  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  a  dismal, 
gloomy,  black  crape  hung  from  his  hat.  He  8tArt<3d,  and,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  that  had  a  desolate  dreariness  in  the  very  tone,  he  said, 

<'  Elisabeth  is  dead  !" 

At  first  he  was  not  comprehended.  A  vacant,  horrid  laugh,  that 
echoed  strangely  through  the  still  room,  was  his  only  answer;  then  he 
repeated  the  words,  and  the  features  of  my  friend  became  pale  and  mo- 
tionless as  marble ;  then  he  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  covered  his  faee 
with  his  hands,  but  not  a  word — a  breath  broke  the  silence.  There  was 
something  alarming  in  his  calmness ;  it  seemed  like  the  silence  of  the 
heavy,  black  cloud,  just  before  it  launches  its  destructive  lightning  from 
its  bosom.  He  beckoned  and  wished  to  be  alone.  He  was  left  in  solitude. 
I  would  not  profane  the  subject  by  any  attempt  at  describing  his  feel- 
ings. There  was  a  dark,  horrible  confusion  in  his  mind,  Tike  some 
accursed  dream  glaring  around  him,  and  the  night  rolled  away  its  long 
hours  of  sleepless  agony. 

The  next  day  was  the  funeral ;  and  when  the  sun  rose  in  his  own 
glory,  und  all  the  ^*  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  day  began  to  beam  upon 
the  face  of  nature,  and  the  merry  voice  of  men  sometimes  came  upoQ 
the  breeze,  and  the  carts  rattled  rudely  along,  and  all  around  was  busi- 
ness and  adventure,  unaffected  by  the  great  event  that  had  come  lil^^' 
an  ^oceun  of  bcuiching  fire  upon  the  paradise  of  his  heart — he  recoU^t^ 
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Mid  he  eaid,  "  To-day  is  her  funeral — licr  funeral  !*'  His  benumbed  mind 
dwelt  upon  the  words,  but  there  was  something  undefined  and  almost 
Incomprehensible  in  them.  She  was  to  be  buried  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon. The  clock  Btrnck  four — he  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  steadily 
to  her  house.  He  thought  twenty  times  he  heard  her  sweetly-toned 
laughing  voice,  as  he  passed  along.  He  turned  his  head  once  or  twice 
to  see  if  she  was  not  at  his  shoulder,  but  there  was  nothing,  and  he 
walked  on.  He  saw  the  house,  and  sought  every  window — ^but  Elizabeth 
was  not  there.  He  rang  the  bell — the  servant  came,  weeping — he  looked 
it  him,  and  walked  on.  He  passed  into  the  parlour — the  chair  which  she 
Sad  occupied  when  he  was  there  before  was  standing  in  the  very  same 
place — ^and  there  was  her  piano— he  almost  thought  he  heard  music.  Ho 
listened;  a  sob  from  the  next  room  came  like  ice  upon  his  heart,  and 
be  sat  down.  Her  mother  came  into  the  room, — ^her  face  was  serene  in 
^ef,  but  the  first  burst  was  over,  and  she  was  comparatively  calm.  She 
isked  him  if  he  would  look  at  the  corpse.  He  knew  she  was  dead,  but 
^he  blunt  question  shook  every  nerve  in  his  frame,  and  seemed  to  breathe 
leath  upon  his  soul.  He  arose  and  followed  the  bereaved  mother.  There 
N7i9  an  air  of  death  in  the  apartment ;  and  a  varnished  coffin  was  on  the 
able,  a  white  cloth  hung  carefully  at  the  head ;  a  few  friends  sat  and 
leept  in  silence,  musing  on  the  beauties  and  virtues  of  the  being  they 
were  about  to  consign  to  the  cold  earth.  He  walked  up  to  the  table, 
md  stood  as  stilly  and  pale^  and  motionless,  as  the  form  that  lay  stretched 
>efore  him.  He  would  have  torn  away  the  veil  that  covered  that  face, 
)ut  he  could  not :  he  felt  that  he  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  heave 
I  mountain  from  its  rocky  base.  The  mother  saw — she  felt — a  mother 
•an  feel — and  she  silently  uncovered  that  beautiful  countenance.  It 
>roke  upon  him  in  all  its  loveliness.  There  was  the  same  white  fore- 
lead — the  sleeping  eye — the  cheek  that  he  had  kissed  so  fondly — the 
ips  that  had  spoken  such  sweet  sounds.  He  eazed  at  her  corpse  with 
utensity  of  thought.  Her  living  image  was  before  him — he  saw  her 
imiling — he  beheld  her  in  the  graceful  motion — now  her  figure  passed 
jefore  him,  beautiful  in  the  mazy  dance — and  now  he  gazed  into  her  full 
)lack  eyes,  and  read  unutterable  things.  He  had  a  ring  on  his  finger,  a 
jrt'sent  from  her — he  tried  to  speak — he  looked  at  the  ring,  then  at  her — 
igony  swelled  his  heart ;  he  gave  one  long  gaze — and  looked  no  more. 

He  knew  not  how,  but  he  stood  by  her  grave,  and  they  were  bearing 
the  coffin  towards  the  dark  narrow  pit — a  heap  of  fresh  earth  was  piled 
It  its  side.  Some  one  said  '^  Where  are  the  cords  V*  He  heard  the 
mswer,  <^  Here  they  are ;"  and  then  the  coffin  was  gradually  let  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  It  sat  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  he  heard 
I  voice  say,  "  There  that  is  right — throw  up  the  rope."  Then  there  was 
the  sound,  as  if  the  orders  were  obeyed  :  in  the  act  of  doing  it,  a  few 
^ains  of  sand  and  pebble  dropped  upon  the  coffin — then  all  was  still — 
then  a  handful  of  soft;  damp,  heavy  clay,  was  shovelled  down.  Oh, 
that  sound !  that  solemn,  dreary  sound  of  utter  desolation  !  It  broke 
the  horrid  spell  that  kept  his  voice  silent,  and  his  eye  dry :  hui  lip 
began  to  quiver — a  sob  heaved  his  aching  breaat — ^large  tears  guiked 
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from  his  ojes — lie  stretched  out  bis  hands  in  an  agony  of  weeping,  anJ 
grasped  an  old  gentleman's  nose,  in  the  stage-coach^  where  be  was  sleep- 
ing, and  gave  occasion  for  Obadiah  to  observe, 

*'  Verily,  friend,  when  thou  hast  sufficiently  amused  thyself  with  my 
nose,  perhaps  thou  wilt  return  it  to  its  rightful  owner/' 

The  whole  homble  creation  of  his  fancy  passed  away  like  a  mist;  hi 
heart  bounded  within  bim^  and  he  soon  took  sweet  revenge  upon 


wicked  lips  that  had  been  so  cold  and  still,  yet  so  beautiful^  in  the  dark 
nes8  of  his  dream. 


THE  MIRROR  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  observations  on  a  looking-glass,  made  at  an 
period  of  life,  convey  a  moral  reflection,  which,  if  duly  weighed,  ma 
prove  a  salutary  warning  against  indulging  those  deceitful  dreams  whic 
too  frequently  grow  on  the  mirthful  scenes  and  careless  indolence  o 
youth  : — **  This  piece  of  furniture  brings  before  me  an  epitome  of  life 
When  I  first  looked  on  it,  this  identical  article,  beins  then  such  as  i 
now  appears,  presented  to  my  view  a  rosy-faced,  laughing  little  boy. 
few  years  passed  away,  and  it  reflected  the  image  of  a  growing  heedle 
youth,  full  of  health,  and  exhibiting  all  the  animation  of  joyous  hope^ — 
At  a  subsequent  period  I  again  looked  on  it,  and  saw  a  man.  Boundles?^ 
expectation  bad  now  been  brought  down  to  calm  satisfaction.  I  had  n 
further  good  to  expect ;  the  first  throb  of  exultation  was  over,  but  fea 
and  diijgust  were  unknown.  More  advanced  in  years,  I  saw  one  o 
middle-aged  appearance,  whose  aspect  was  soured  by  the  disappoint^ — 
ments  and  vexations  of  the  world,  but  yet  cheered  with  hope  and  elates 
with  conscious  integrity.  Now  this  object,  which  originally  reflectec 
my  infant  mirth,  enables  me  to  see  a  picture  of  declining  life,  a  fade^' 
remnant  of  humanity,  and  a  living  record  of  mournful  error.' 


HAPPINESS  OF  HEAVEN. 

Dr.  D wight  closes  a  sermon  *'  on  the  happiness  of  heaven,"  with  th( 
following  beautiful  simile: — "To  the  eyes  of  man  the  sun  appears  a  pur^^ 
light ;  a  mass  of  unmingled  glory.  Were  we  to  ascend  with  a  continue 
flight  towards  this  luminary,  and  could,  like  the  eagle,  gaze  directly  oi 
its  lustre,  we  should  in  our  progress  behold  its  greatness  continually 
enlarge,  and  its  splendour  become  every  moment  more  intense.  As  wes-^^ 
rose  through  the  heavens,  we  could  see  a  little  orb,  changing  gradually  ^^» 
into  a  great  world ;  and,  as  we  advanced  nearer  and  nearer,  should  beholcS:^^^ 
it  expanding  every  way,  until  all  that  was  before  us  became  a  univei 
of  excessive  and  universal,  glory.  Thus  the  heavenly  inhabitant  will,  a- 
the  commencement  of  his  happy  existence,  see  the  divine  system  fille( 
with  magnificence  and  splendour,  and  arrayed  in  glory  and  beauty ;  an< 
as  he  advances  over  and  through  the  successive  periods  of  duration,  wii 
behold  all  things  more  and  more  luminous,  transporting,  and  sun-lik — 
for  ever." 


i 
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DEATH  OF  JOHN  ADAMS. 

At  length  tbe  day  approached  when  this  eminent  patriot  was  to  be 
gammoned  to  another  world ;  and,  as  if  to  render  that  day  for  ever  me- 
morable in  the  annals  of  American  history,  it  was  the  day  on  which  the 
illastrioos  Jefferson  was  himself,  also,  to  terminate  his  distinguished 
earthly  career.  That  day  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  dcclaratioii 
of  independence. 

Until  within  a  few^  dayg  previons,  Mr.  AdanM  had  exhibited  no  indi- 
cations of  a  rapid  decline.  The  morning  of  the  fdnrdi  of  July,  1826,  he 
Was  unable  to  rise  fhim  his  bed.  Neither  to  himself,  or  his  firiends, 
however,  was  his  dissolntion  supposed  to  be  so  near.  He  was  asked  to 
suggest  a  toast,  appropriate  to  the  celebration  of  the  day.  His  mind 
seemed  to  glance  back  to  the  hour  in  which,  fifty  years  before,  he  had 
voted  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  with  the  spirit  with  which 
he  then  raised  his  hand,  he  now  exclaimed,  ''  Independence  for  ever." 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  expired.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  departed 
a  few  hours  before  him. 

They  departed  cheered  by  the  benediction  of  their  country,  to  whom 
they  left  the  inheritance  of  their  fame,  and  the  memory  of  their  bright 
example.  If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  their  country,  in 
the  contrast  of  the  first  and  last  day  of  that  half  century,  how  resplen- 
dent and  sublime  is  the  transition  from  gloom  to  glory !  Then,  glancing 
through  the  same  lapse  of  time,  in  the  condition  of  the  individuals,  we 
see  the  first  day  marked  with  thd  fulness  and  vigour  of  youth,  in  the 
pledge  of  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour,  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  of  mankind;  and  on  the  last,  extended  on  the  bed  of 
death,  with  but  sense  and  sensibility  left  to  breathe  a  last  aspiration  to 
Heaven  of  blessing  upon  their  country.  May  we  not  humbly  hope,  that 
to  them,  too,  it  was  a  pledge  of  transition  from  gloom  to  glory,  and 
that  while  their  mortal  vestments  were  sinking  into  the  clod  of  the 
valley,  their  emancipated  spirits  were  ascending  to  the  bosoia  of  their 
God? 


Ma&riaoe  Ceremony. — ^To  Fee  two  rational  beings,  in  the  glow  of 
youth  and  hope,  which  invests  life  with  the  halo  of  happiness,  appear 
together,  and  openly  acknowledging  their  preference  for  each  other, 
voluntarily  enter  into  a  league  of  perpetual  friendship,  and  call  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  the  solemn  vows — to  think  of  the 
endearing  connection,  the  important  consequences,'  the  final  separation, 
the  smile  that  kindles  to  ecstacy  at  their  union  must  at  length  be 
«|uenched  in  the  tears  of  mourning ! — ^but  while  life  continues,  they  are 
to  participate  in  the  same  joys,  to  endure  the  like  sorrows,  to  rejoice 
and  weep  in  unison.  This  is  tbe  moft  interesting  spectacle  that  social 
life  exhibits 
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The  evils  which  strong  drink  has  hrooght  upon  us  are  so  tremendous, 
and  threaten  such  overwhelming  ruin  to  the  morals  and  the  liberties  of 
our  country,  that  good  men  tremble  in  all  the  land.  Intemperance,  like 
every  other  mischief,  has  been  as  the  letting  out  of  waters.  It  was,  com- 
paratively, a  trifling  nuisance  a  few  years  ago.  Every  man  felt  confi- 
dent, he  could,  with  ease,  and  when  he  pleased,  turn  the  polluted  stream 
from  hi.i  own  door.  But  a  flood  is  now  rolling  over  our  fields.  It  has 
swelled  into  a  mighty  inundation.  In  some  parts  of  the  land  the  low 
grounds  are  almost  covered.  And  on  every  high  place  we  see  our  wisest 
men  gathered  together.  We  hear  their  warning  voices.  The  trumpet 
notes  of  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  are  rolling  through  the  valleys 
and  swelling  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  They  tell  us  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  are  breaking  up.  They  call  for  the  help  of  every  man, 
and  for  the  help  of  the  Lord.  Yea,  for  the  help  of  the  Lord.  For  the 
heavens  have  gathered  blackness,  and  the  thunders  of  God  proclaim  that 
he  has  watched  upon  our  iniquities,  and  poured  this  curse  upon  us ;  and 
that  he  has  opened  the  windows  of  his  wrath,  and  holds  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  the  waters  of  a  more  awful  storm. 

Drunkenness,  it  is  said  by  those  who  have  looked  into  the  subject,  is 
a  greater  scourge  to  the  United  States,  than  the  sword  of  an  invading 
army.  I  believe  the  fact.  And  you  will  not  think  the  remark  too 
strong,  when  I  sum  up  only  a  few  of  the  particulars  which  compose  that 
mass  of  misery,  of  which  intemperance  is  the  cause.  What  think  yon 
of  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  drunk  every  year  in  the  United  States? 
It  is  sixty  millions  of  gallons  I  Suppose  that  you  see  this  flood  of  liquor 
collected  into  a  river  flowing  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and 
kept  up  to  the  high-water  mark,  by  streams  incessantly  running  into  it 
from  the  cellars  of  the  merchant  and  from  the  distilleries  of  the  farmer. 
Suppose  that  you  see  two  hundred  thousand  common  drunkards,  and  , 
three  hundred  thousand  occasional  drunkards,  crowding  the  shores  of 
this  river,  men  and  women,  from  every  rank  in  society,  and  from 
almost  every  age.  See,  while  some  drink,  and  laugh,  and  drink  again, 
and  the  eye  begins  to  redden  and  to  reel,  and  the  step  to  totter,  and  the 
tongue  to  grow  thick — others  are  prostrated  in  all  the  disgusting  circum- 
stances of  brutal  intoxication.  Listen  to  the  shouts  of  riot — the  oaths 
and  blasphemy.  Look  upon  the  hideous  pollutions,  the  contentions,  the 
babblings,  the  wounds  and  blood  which  fill  this  region  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

We  hear  there  is  a  river  which  winds  through  the  beautiful  plains  of 
Hindostan,  and  that  millions  gather  around  it,  and  worship  the  waters. 
And  we  shudder  when  wc  are  told  that  thousands  of  human  beings  arc 
the  offerings  of  this  superstition.  But  this  stream  I  have  shown  you, 
haunted  by  drunkards,  is  a  more  awful  flood  than  the  Oangea     Tb^ 
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Hindoo  believes  when  he  drinks  of  this  river,  that  health,  and  beauty, 
and  long  life  will  be  given  to  him.  The  drunkard  knows  that  disease^ 
and  deformity^  and  death,  are  in  the  streams  he  quaffs.  The  Hin- 
doo is  persuaded  his  sins  are  washed  away  in  the  consecrated  water ; 
and  although  the  blood  of  men  is  the  price  of  his  imaginary  bliss,  h( 
believes  the  victims  live  again  in  heaven,  and  he  thinks  he  sees  the 
favour  of  his  god,  in  brighter  skies,  and  greener  fields,  and  more  abun- 
dant harvests.  But  the  drunkard  has  not  this  faith.  He  looks  around 
him  on  a  shore  that  is  cursed,  and  scorched,  and  withered.  He  looks 
up  to  a  sky  of  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest — that  bums  with 
fire,  and  is  horrid  with  shapes  of  despair.  He  knows  he  drinks  damna- 
tion. For  every  wretch,  swept  off  by  the  burning  billows  which  roll  at 
his  feet,  utters  shrieks  that  arc  full  of  the  torments  of  hell.  This  river, 
surrounded  by  drunkards  in  horrid  worship,  is  not  in  our  land.  But 
what  if  it  is  not?  Is  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  the  less  enormous, 
because  we  do  not  see  it  gathered  together  in  one  canal,  running  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  but  collected  in  the  hogshead,  in  the  cask,  in  the 
bottle,  in  every  city,  in  every  village,  in  every  tavern  by  the  wayside, 
on  the  sideboards  of  the  rich,  and  on  the  tables  of  the  poor  ?  Is  the 
number  of  drunkards  the  less  appalling,  because  they  are  not  mustered 
into  a  vast  reeling  and  roaring  crowd,  around  one  great  reservoir  of  grog, 
but  cover  all  the  land,  and,  like  the  frogs  of  £gypt,  have  crawled  into 
every  house,  and  pollute  our  kitchens,  our  parlours,  and  our  beds  ?  Are 
the  habits  of  drunkards  the  less  abominable  that  they  are  not  confined  to 
one  place,  but  are  exposed  to  the  pure  eye  of  the  sun  everywhere  ?  That 
ten  thousand  places  where  their  god  is  found  are  crowded  with  wretched 
worshippers  ?  That  the  morning  and  evening  light  witnesses  the  deep 
tavern  debauch — the  silent  closet  dram  ?  That  every  hour  of  the  night 
sees  drunkards,  in  crowds,  stumbling  out  of  damp  and  smoky  cellars — 
floundering  from  the  muddy  swine-tramped  doors  of  distilleries — groping 
their  way  in  fence  corners — stretched  out  in  piles  of  living  filth — spurned 
at  by  every  passing  fool — here  furious  in  quarrel  and  bloodshed — there 
more  brutal  in  abuse  of  wife  and  children  ?  In  one  word,  is  drunkenness 
fraught  with  any  the  less  ruin  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  because  we  see 
it  at  the  court-house — on  the  muster-ground — at  the  place  of  election — 
along  the  street — in  the  road — in  our  most  private  rooms — that  it  is 
a  familiar  acquaintance;  so  familiar,  that,  even  moral  men — yea,  reli- 
gious men,  can,  not  only  look  upon  a  drunkard  without  abhorrence,  but 
can  even  laugh  at  his  staggering  steps,  his  bloated  face,  his  stupid  speech, 
and  all  the  other  melancholy  circumstances,  which  exhibit  man,  in  this, 
his  most  degraded  state  ! 

Allow  me  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  one  of  these  consequences  of 
intemperance.  Have  you  ever  visited  a  mad-house  ?  Then  you  remem* 
ber  with  what  painful  curiosity,  mingled  with  fear,  you  followed  the 
keeper  along  the  solemn  passages — and  your  oft-repeated  question  :  Sir, 
is  there  no  danger  ?  At  length  the  key  gpatcs  in  the  lock  of  a  small 
door  It  opens;  and  with  beating  heart,  and  breath  suspended  by  awe, 
you  found  Yourself  in  the  cell  of  the  maniac.     He  stands  juot  before 
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you — a  man  in  the  prime  of  life;  his  form  is  grand ;  his  high  and  polishod 
browi  and  every  other  expressive  feature,  indicate  the  powerful  miad 
nature  had  given  him.  You  know  him.  Yes,  you  remember  when  he 
was  blessed  with  wealth,  an  affectionate  wife,  and  happy  children ; — ^wbea 
senates  hearkened  to  his  wisdom,  and  when  his  integrity  and  kindoefls 
had  drawn  around  him  many  friends.  You  now  see  him  chained.  That 
eye,  which  shone  with  the  lustre  of  reason,  now  rolls  upon  you  in  the 
wildness  of  phrenzy.  That  month,  which  poured  words  of  fire  into  the 
hearts  of  patriots,  or  spoke  of  things  true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and  pwe, 
to  listening  sons  and  daughters,  now  curses  nmn,  and  blasphemes  Ooi 
Strong  drink  has  bound  this  nob)e  man.  His  estate  is  goo«.  His  wift 
is  dead  of  a  brokea  heart ;  and  his  children  receive  their  bread  from  Ik 
hand  of  charity. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  deranged  men  and  women,  confined  is 
these  houses  of  wo>  in  the  United  States,  and  from  examination. it  is 
ascertained  that  one-third  of  their  number  have  been  brought  to  thtft 
most  melancholy  state  by  intemperance. 

Let  me  conduct  you  to  another  house  peopled  with  the  victims  of 
strong  drink.     It  is  a  more  awful  place  than  the  one  we  have  just  left. 
See  the  arched  gateway  frowns  before  ns.     Two  enormous  doors— one 
of  iron,  the  other  of  oak,  creak  upon  their  huge  hinges  for  our  quicken- 
trance.     They  are  instantly  relocked  behind  us,  and  we  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  stern  overseer  within  the  walls  of  a  penitentiary.     It  is  a  dismal 
place.     The  towering  walls  are  too  high  to  be  scaled — too  thick  for  the 
^crow-bar;  and  the  resolute  guard,  with  his  musket  and  bayonet,  standd 
ready  to  kill.     All  around  are  rows  of  cells,  one  above  another.     Some 
of  thera  dungeons,  made  for  the  worst  among  the  bad — from  whose  dark 
chambers  wo  hear  the  clanking  of  fetters.     Into  these  we  will  not  go. 
We  see  villains  enough  around  us.     How  numerous  they  are  ; — how  hard 
they  labour; — how  coarse  the  bread  they  eat; — how  ignominious  they 
look  !     A   coarse  woollen  cap  conceals,  but  cannot  hide    their  shaved 
heads.     Their  faces   are  fair  from  long  confinement.     Their  eyes  arc 
turned  away  from  us,  in  shame,  in  remorse,  in  sullen  contempt ;  and  yet 
as  we  pass  by  them,  see  how  industriously  they  ply  the  chisel,  the  saw, 
and  the  sledge.     We  can  hardly  realize  that  they  are  not  fit  to  mix  with 
honest  men.     But  they  are  not  fit  lo  be  free;  the  whole  State  has  said 
80.     Here  are  thieves  of  every  name.     Here  is  the  wretch  who  fired  hifi 
neighbour's  house,  and  stood  afar  off,  and  laughed  when  he  saw  the  asceo^* 
ing  flames,  and  heard   the   screams  of  the  burning  children.      Here 
is  the  son  who  shot  his  father,  and  the  father  who  murdered  his  so«^- 
Here  is  the  husband  who  killed  his  wife; — the  wife  who  poisoned  U*^^ 
husband.     Here  is  the  adulterer,  who  slew   her  whom  he  had  disl»^ 
nored.     Here  is  he  who  stabbed  the  virgin  whom  he  found  where  the*^ 
was  nonii  to  save  her  when  she  cried.     Under  that  cap  we  see  the  f* 
of  the  boy.     There  is  the  old  man  whose  trembling  walk  belies  t 
fierceness  of  his  soul.     Here  is  he  who  did  the  deed  from  ruffian  thi^^- 
o*   blood.      And  louk  !  there  is  one  poor,  haggard,  miserable  wreUr  ^ 
whose  bearing  shows  he  was  once  a  gentleman.  ^ 

There  are  many  of  these  huge  asylums  of  guilt.     There  is  a  jail    ^ 
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tewecy  county.  The  number  of  criminals  is  not  less  than  forty-five  thon- 
8and  I  What  a  multitude  of  miserable  men  !  What  inconceivable  wo 
they  have  caused — the  blood,  the  tears^  the  broken  hearts — alas!  we 
cannot  grasp  the  enormous  wretchedness. 

But  it  seems  walls  of  stone,  pallets  of  straw,  years  of  hard  labour,  the 
dungeon,  and  the  chain,  are  not  enough  to  show  the  crime  of  him  who 
has  sinned  against  the  laws.  Ever  and  anon  we  hear  the  deep  sound 
of  the  muffled  drum ;  we  see  the  vast  crowd,  the  long  files  of  soldiers  in 
measured  march,  the  cart,  the  coffin,  the  condemned  man,  the  rope,  the 
gallowB  tree.  One  moment  of  awful  silence — ^and — all  is  over.  ^<  He 
who  sheiddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  hia  blood  be  shed  V  Who 
ean  console  the  mother?  .  Where  shall  the  degraded  father  hide  his 
bead? 

Strong  drink  has  filled  these  prisons,  and  built  that  gallows.  The 
vasi  majority  of  criminals  are  such  from  intemperance.  Ye  who  love 
the  bottle,  consider  what  may  be  your  end.  Ye  who  hold  the  bottle  to 
your  neighbour's  mouth — hearken  to  the  truth  !  Ye  are  accountable  to 
Almighty  Ood  for  all  this  ruin  ! 

Awful  is  the  malefactor's  end  ;  yet  the  ordinary  death  of  the  drunk- 
ard is  scarcely  less  miserable.     His  wild  cry  for  help,  rising  over  the  mid- 
night water,  startles  the  traveller.     An  empty  boat  drifts  past, — for  a 
moment,  by  the  moonlight,  the  stranger  sees  a  hand  and  an  arm  above 
a  dark  struggling  mass — it  utters  a  bubbling  sound,  and  sinks.     How 
many  drunkards  are  frozen  to  death  every  winter  !     See  that  crowd  rush- 
ing into  a  house  from  which  the  screams  of  a  woman  and  her  children 
are  heard.     The  husband  in  a  fit  has  fallen  into  the  fire,  and  lies  half 
consumed  on  his  own  hearth.     See  that  melancholy  light  which  streams 
from  the  .shattered  windows  of  yonder  old  dilapidated  shed.     It  is  mid- 
night.    A  drunkard  is  dying,  surrounded  by  his  wretched  family.     He 
has  not  been  sober  before  for  years.     His  constitution  can  bear  the  burn- 
ing stream  no  longer.     He  must  die.     He  knows  it.     He  knows  he  has 
blasted  the  earthly  hopes  of  the  woman  who  kneels  weeping  by  his  bed. 
lie  knows  he  has  reduced  his  children  to  rags.     He  knows  he  has  sin- 
ned against  God.     He  dares  not  think  of  heaven.     Time,  probation,  in- 
finite  mercy,  have  been  despised.      Eternity,  dark,  fiery,  interminable 
eternity,  rolls  its  horrors  over  his  soul.     Let  ua  not  hear  his  execrations 
of  despair.     Let  us  not  look  upon  the  agonies  of  bis  end. 

Ten  thousand  men  die  annually  from  the  eficcts  of  ardent  spirits. 
*'  Some  are  killed  instantly;  some  die  a  lingering,  gradual  death  ;  some 
commit  suicide ;  and  some  are  actually  burnt  up  with  internal  fire  I  The 
combustion  of  the  human  body  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  a  well- 
a,uthenticated  fact.''  Ten  thousand  drunkards  go  every  year  from  thih 
land  to  the  bar  of  God !  Ten  thousand  drunkards  annually  swell  the 
army  of  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  abominable,  and  murderers, 
and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  liars,  which  have 
cheir  part  in  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  which  is  the 
second  death  I  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  misery  of  one  hundred 
crd  fifty  thousand  paupers,  more  than  half  of  whom  owo  their  degradation 
to  iuteuiperauce  !     I  cannot  count  the  widows  and  orphans  stript  of  cnm^ 
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fort  biid  afHucocc  !  I  cannot  estimate  the  wounded  spirits  of  extendea 
relatives  !  I  cannot  sum  up  the  wealth  thrown  away^  of  which  the  mil- 
lions paid  for  the  poison  constitute  but  an  item !  I  cannot  bring  job 
the  dockets  of  every  court,  and  show  you  that  drunkenness  has  piled  Mit 
suits  that  are  there.  I  cannot  show  you  all  the  stains  of  this  moral 
leprosy  which  has  streaked  society  with  spots,  redder,  and  more  indelible 
and  infectious  than  those  which  polluted  the  houses  of  Israel !  I  have 
given  you  only  a  few  facts.  But  I  have  given  enough  to  make  every 
good  man  deeply  consider  what  he  ought  to  do,  to  help  to  remove  this 
evil  from  the  land.  I  have  given  you  my  opinion — and  would  to  God  I 
could  lift  up  my  voice,  loud  and  omnipotent  as  that  which  shall  wake 
the  dead,  and  stamp  the  solemn  admonition,  not  only  upon  every  heart 
in  this  house,  but  upon  every  heart  in  the  land — touch  not,  taste 

NOT,  HANDLE   NOT   THE  CUP   OP  DEATH.  *  *  »  ♦ 

Banish  ardent  spirits  from  your  houses.  Do  not  drink  them — do  not 
sell  them — do  not  make  them,  and  we  shall  become  a  sober  people. 
The  fearful  men,  and  the  hostile  men,  tell  us  we  cannot  put  down  the 
evil.  ]^ut  we  can.  Much  has  been  done  already.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  are  now  organized  in  temperance  societies.  And 
whole  states  are  beginning  to  feel  the  blessed  influence  of  their  exertions. 
The  waves  of  death  have  swelled  high,  and  foamed;  and  roared;  but  a 
voice  has  said,  "  Peace,  be  still." 

The  dove  has  come  back  to  the  ark  with  the  olive  sign,  that  the 
waters  are  abating.  Let  us  then  not  be  faithless,  but  believing.  Let  us 
hear  the  warning  call.  Let  us  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty  ;  and  we  shall  see  all  the  face  of  the  ground  dry.  The  long 
covered  valleys  shall  be  green.  And  God  will  spread  his  bow  from 
mountain  top  to  mountain  top,  all  radiant  with  the  promise,  that  the 
vial  which  he  has  poured  out  upon  us  shall  not  be  poured  out  again. 
We  shall  prevail.  The  evil  which  has  crushed  the  hopes  of  so  many 
families — the  evil  which  has  clothed  the  children  of  God  in  deepest 
mourning — the  evil  which  has  oftenest  insulted,  grieved,  quenched, 
blasphemed  the  Spirit  of  mercy — the  evil  that  with  widest  sweep  has 
depopulated  earth  and  peopled  hell,  fJiall  be  put  down.  This  land, 
overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  the  Almighty,  shall  not  belong  to  drunk- 
ards. Five  hundred  thousand  drunkards  now  pollute  it ;  but  their  places 
shall  be  filled  by  men  of  temperance.  The  victims  of  intemperance  fill 
our  asylums  of  penury,  and  madness,  and  crime )  but  the  gospel  shall 
be  preached  to  the  poorj  liberty  shall  be  proclaimed  to  the  captive,  and 
the  prison  shall  be  opened  to  them  that  are  bound.  Thirty  millions  of 
dollars  annually  are  now  expended  for  strong  drink;  but  this  wealth 
shall  be  scattered  over  the  land,  to  cause  men  to  be  sober,  industrious, 
moral,  and  religious.  Our  children's  children  shall  see  all  sober  inen. 
They  shall  not  behold  a  drunkard.  They  shall  know  intemperance  only 
as  the  crime  of  their  fathers. 

My  hearers,  will  you  all  help  us?  Ic,  who  have  lived  long,  and 
whom  the  Lord  has  preserved  from  this  great  temptation,  voill  you,  help 
•isT  Ye,  who  make  and  expound  our  laws,  and  defend  our  liberties  and 
our  liv^*".  will  you  Ju'lp  us  f     Ye  youivj  111:^11,  whom  God  especially  ad- 
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as  to  be  sober-minded,  and  of  wbose  blood  the  destroyer  is  most 

icill  you  help  us  f    Ye,  whom  we  love  as  mothers,  as  wives,  and 

rs,  and  whose  influence  is  mightier  than  all,  will  TOV  help  vs  f 

our  help  upon  the  principle  I  haye  advocated — the  principle  A 

i  ABSTINENCE.     Adopt  this  maxim  ; — adhere  to  it  faithfillj — 

upon  your  children — press  it  upon  your  neighbors — ^pray  for 

of  God;  and  we  shall  prevail. 


A  DREADFUL  WORM. 

)  has  not  heard  of  the  rattlesnake  or  copperhead?    An  unex- 
sight  of  either  of  these  reptiles  will  make  even  the  lords  of 

I  recoil.  But  there  is  a  species  of  worm  found  in  various  parts 
state,  which  conveys  a  poison,  of  a  nature  so  deadly,  that,  when 
ed  with  it,  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake  is  harmless.  To  guard 
ders  against  this  foe  to  human  kind,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
nication. 

worm  varies  much  in  size.  It  is  frequently  an  inch  through ; 
it  is  rarely  seen,  except  when  coiled,  its  length  can  hardly  be 
nred.     It  is  of  a  dead  lead  colour,  and  generally  lives  near  a  spring, 

II  stream  of  water,  and  bites  the  unfortunate  people  who  are  in 
)it  of  going  there  to  drink.  The  brute  creation  it  never  molests, 
void  it  with  the  same  instinct  that  teaches  the  animals  of  Peru  to 
le  deadly  Cova.  Several  of  these  reptiles  have  long  infested  our 
ent,  to  the  misery  and  destruction  of  many  of  our  citizens.  1 
lerefore  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being  the  melancholy  spec- 
)f  the  effects  produced  by  the  subtle  poison  which  this  worm 

The  symptoms  of  its  bite  are  terrible.  The  eyes  of  the  patient 
i  red  and  fiery,  his  tongue  swells  to  an  immoderate  size,  and 
tts  his  utterance^  and  delirium  of  the  most  horrid  character  quickly 

• 

etimes,  in  his  madness,  he  attempts  the  destruction  of  his  dearest 
If  the  sufferer  has  a  family,  his  weeping  wife  and  helpless 
are  not  unfrequently  the  objects  of  his  frantic  fury.  In  a  word, 
ibits  to  the  life  all  the  detestable  passions  that  rankle  in  the  bo- 
'  a  savage ;  and  such  is  the  spell  in  which  his  senses  are  bound, 
)  sooner  is  the  unhappy  patient  recovered  from  the  paroxysm  of 
J,  occasioned  by  one  bite,  than  he  seeks  out  his  destroyer,  for  the 
rpose  of  being  bitten  again.  I  have  seen  a  good  old  father,  his 
s  white  as  snow,  his  step  slow  and  trembling,  beg  in  vain  of  his 
)n  to  quit  the  lurking-place  of  the  worm.  My  heart  bled  when 
led  away,  for  I  knew  the  hope  fondly  cherished,  that  his  son  would 
lim  the  staff  of  his  declining  years,  had  supported  liini  through 
I  sorrow.  Youths  of  Missouri !  would  you  know  iho  uuuic  of  thiii 
?     It  is  the  worm  of  the  ML — Misumri  Paper. 
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GENERAL  HAMILTON. 

In  tbe  year  1804,  General  Hamilton,  wbo  had  just  been  appohatel 
ambassador  from  tbe  United  States  to  Paris,  got  involved  in  a  political 
dispute  with  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  then  Vice  President.  Df.  Cooper  hid 
published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  said,  ''  General  Hamilton  and  Dr. 
Kent  say,  that  they  consider  Colonel  Burr  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  one 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  government."  In  another  place  tbe 
same  writer  says,  "  General  Hamilton  has  expressed  of  Colonel  Burr  op- 
Dions  still  more  despicable."  ^ 

The  last  passage  cxoit^d  the  resenttnetit  bf  Colonel  Burr,  who  de> 
manded  from  General  Hamilton  ''a  prompt  and  unqualified  acknowled§> 
mcnt  or  denial  of  the  expression,  which  could  justify  this  interfereM 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Cooper."  General  Hamilton  admitted  the  first  stitfr 
ment,  which  he  contended  was  fairly  within  the  bounds  prescribed  ii 
cases  of  political  animosity,  and  objected  to  being  called  on  to  retnee 
every  conversation  which  he  had  held  either  publicly  or  confidentially  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  years  opposition.  This  would  not  satisfy  Coloiel 
Burr,  who  demanded  satisfaction,  and  a  meeting. 

On  the  evening  before  the  duel,  General  Hamilton  made  his  will,  ii 
which  he  enclosed  a  paper,  containing  his  opinions  of  duelling,  and  ex* 
pressive  of  the  reluctance  with  which  he  obeyed  a  custom  so  rcpugntnt 
to  his  feelings.     He  says  : 

"  On  my  expected  interview  with  Colonel  Burr,  I  think  proper  to 
make  some  remarks,  explanatory  of  my  conduct,  motives,  and  views.  I 
was  certainly  desirous  of  avoiding  this  interview,  for  the  most  cogoit 
reasons. 

"  First,  My  religious  and  moral  principles  are  strongly  opposed  to  tbe 
practice  of  duelling ;  and  it  would  ever  give  me  pain  to  shed  the  blood 
of  a  fellow-creature,  in  a  private  combat,  forbidden  by  the  laws. 

"  Secondly.  My  wife  and  children  are  extremely  dear  to  me;  and  my 
life  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  in  various  views. 

"  Thirdly.  I  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  towards  my  creditors,  who,  ii 
case  of  accident  to  me,  by  the  forced  sale  of  my  property,  may  be  in  some 
degree  sufferers.  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty,  as  a  man  of  probity^ 
lightly  to  expose  them  to  hazard. 

"  Fourthly.  I  am  conscious  of  no  ill-will  to  Colonel  Burr,  distinct  from 
political  opposition,  which,  as  I  trust,  has  proceeded  from  pure  and  up* 
right  motives. 

<'  Laxtly.  I  shall  hazard  much,  and  can  possibly  gain  nothing,  by  the 
issue  of  the  interview." 

The  parties  met,  and  Colonel  Burr's  shot  took  fatal  effect.  Gcnertl 
Hamilton  had  determiticd  not  to  return  the  fire,  but,  on  receiving  tbe 
shock  of  a  mortal  wound,  his  pistol  went  off  involuntarily  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Few  individuals  died  more  lamented  than  General  Hamilton, 
whose  funeral  at  New  York  was  observed  at  that  place  with  unuroal 
respect  and  ceremony.     All  the  public  functionaries  attended ;  ihe  beQi| 
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muffled,  tolled  during  tLe  day;  all  business  was  suspended;  and  tlie 
principal  inhabitants  wore  mourning  for  six  weeks.  No  death  since 
that  of  Washington  filled  the  republic  with  such  deep  and  universul 
regret. 


AMBITION  BLASTED. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  public  men  of  our  country  must  know 

mething  of  Aaron  Burr,  of  this  city,  once  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  history  exhibits  a  striking  instance  of  blasted  ambition. 
Of  a  most  persuasive  eloquence  and  bland  manners,  with  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  Aaron  Burr  looked  forward  in  his  earlier  days  to 
Hie  highest  offices  and  distinctions  of  the  republic.  He  had  attained  the 
h^^iest  but  one.  But  before  his  dark  and  searching  eye  there  stood  one 
Obstacle  to  his  ascent;  it  was  Hamilton.  The  illustrious  Hamilton — who 
bad  weathered  the  storms  of  the  Revolation  by  the  side  of  Washington, 
ind  who  had  saved  the  nation  in  her  councils  that  Washington  saved  by 
his  sword  and  Fabian  prudence — ^was  a  patriot  too  incorruptible  to  look 
Boldly  OD  and  see  the  rise  of  an  unprincipled  spirit,  whose  intellectual 
Bapacity  only  equalled  his  want  of  principle.  To  the  eye  of  Hamilton, 
Burr  was,  in  politics,  what  Benedict  Arnold  had  been  in  the  field ;  and 
bis  opposition  to  his  designs  partook  of  that  keen  and  stern  character 
irhich  ever  made  Hamilton  so  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  true  rights 
if  the  country. 

They  met,  at  length,  on  "  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  about  two 
miles  above  Hoboken,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  opposite  this  city.  Hamilton 
fell ;  and  as  he  fell,  the  earthly  prospects  of  Burr  darkened  irretriev- 
ibly. 

Immediately  after  this  catastrophe,  the  conduct  of  Burr  began  to  excite 
lUention.  He  frequently  took  sudden,  and  rapid,  and  distant  journeys, 
iisguised  so  as  not  to  be  known  on  the  road.  One  week  he  would  be 
ieen  in  his  office  in  New  York ;  the  next  in  a  distant  city  as  if  he  had 
iropped  from  the  clouds.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  he  was  suffering 
the  agonies  of  remorse,  for  the  murder  of  Hamilton ;  but  the  eye  of 
government  soon  detected  the  preparation  for  some  design  of  violence. 
Arms  and  men  had  been  gathered  at  different  points,  either  for  a  divi- 
rion  of  the  United  States,  or  for  a  descent  upon  Mexico,  or  for  both 
objects  blended.  He  was  arrested  in  the  remote  West,  and  carried  in 
irons  for  many  hundred  miles  through  a  country  over  whose  senate  he 
bad  presided  as  the  second  officer  of  government,  to  the  place  designated 
for  his  trial.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  treason,  but  the  irrever- 
nble  sentence  of  public  opinion  had  gone  forth  against  him.  He  became 
I  wanderer  in  foreign  lands. 

Over  a  few  of  these  vagrant  years  of  his  life  a  deep  obscurity  rests. 
He  returned,  however,  to  New  York,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory  and 
ispirations.  Here  he  has  spent  his  life  with  but  little  notice  or  distino* 
don  ;  and  without  any  more  influence  over  the  public  mind;  than  if  be 
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bad  been  frozen  into  a  statue  of  stone  tbe  moment  th&t  he  sent  i\f.  ietA 
sbot  to  tbe  bosom  of  Hamilton. 

Sometimes,  now,  a  little,  bowed-down  man,  with  his  eyes  fastened  d 
the  pavement,  may  be  seen  hurrying  along  in  the  vicinity  of  Reed  streel 
His  hair,  which  was  once  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  is  now  blanched 
with  the  whiteness  of  snow.  His  eyes,  which  once  sbot  lightning  ii 
their  soul-searching  glances,  are  now  lustreless  and  dull.  That  man  ii 
.Aaron  Burr. — New  York  Paper,  1833. 


FEMALE  INTREPIDITY. 


When  the  war  of  extermination  between  the  Indians  and  Kentuckian 
was  at  its  height,  those  who  inhabited  the  back  parts  of  the  state  d 
Kentucky  were  obliged  to  have  their  houses  built  very  strong,  wMi 
loopholes  all  around,  and  doors  always  fastened,  so  as  to  repel  m] 
attack  from  the  Indians.  While  the  owner  of  one  of  these  domestii 
fortresses  was  with  his  slaves,  at  work  on  the  plantation,  a  negro  wht 
was  posted  near  the  house  saw  a  party  of  Indians  approaching.  H( 
immediately  ran  to  the  house,  and  the  foremost  Indian  after  him.  Tlu 
Indian  was  the  fleetest,  and  as  tbe  door  opened  to  admit  the  negro,  the] 
both  jumped  in  together.  The  other  Indians  being  some  distance  be 
hind,  the  door  was  instantly  closed  by  the  planter's  wife  within,  when  thi 
Indian  and  negro  grappled.  Long  and  hard  was  the  struggle,  for,  as  ii 
the  case  of  Fitz  James  and  Roderick  Dhu,  the  one  was  the  strongest  an( 
the  other  more  expert,  but  strength  this  time  was  the  victor,  for  the; 
fell,  the  Indian  below ;  when  the  negro,  placing  his  knees  on  his  breast 
and  holding  his  handS;  kept  him  in  that  position,  until  the  woman,  seixio^ 
a  broad  axe,  and  taking  the  Indian  by  his  long  hair,  at  one  blow  severa 
his  head  from  his  body.  The  negro,  then  seizing  the  guns,  fired  them  t 
the  other  Indians,  which,  as  fast  as  discharged,  were  loaded  again  by  tb 
planter's  wife,  until  the  party  from  the  field,  hearing  the  firing,  arrived 
and  the  Indians  took  to  flight. 


COMFORTS  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

BT  DR.  ABNOTT. 

The  following  picture  is  not  overcharged,  and  might  be  much  extended 
Nearly  each  individual  of  the  civilized  millions  that  cover  the  eartfa 
may  have  the  same  enjoyments  as  if  he  were  the  single  lord  of  all 
A  single  man  of  small  fortune  may  cast  his  looks  around  him,  and  sa; 
with  truth  and  exultation,  I  am  lodged  in  a  house  that  affords  me  coi 
veniences  and  comforts  which  even  a  king  could  not  command  som 
centuriep  ago.  Ships  are  crossing  the  seas  in  every  direction,  to  brio 
uie  what  U  useful  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.     In  China,  men  are  gathai 
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iog  tbp  tea-leaf  for  me ;  in  America,  they  arc  planting  cotton  for  me ; 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  they  are  preparing  my  sugar  and  my  coffee ; 
in  Italy,  they  are  feeding  silkworms  for  me;  in  Saxony,  they  arc  shear- 
ing the  sheep  to  make  me  clothing ;  in  £ngland,  powerful  steam  engines 
are  spinning  and  weaving  for  me,  and  making  cutlery  for  me,  and  pump- 
ing the  mines,  that  minerals  useful  to  me  may  be  produced.     I  have 
post-coaches  running  day  and  night,  on  all  the  roads,  to  carry  my  cor- 
respondence ;  I  have  roads,  and  canals,  and  bridges,  to  bear  the  fuel  for 
my  winter  fire.     Then  I  have  editors  and  printers,  who  daily  send  what 
is  going  on  throughout  the  world  among  all  these  people  who  serve  me. 
And  in  a  comer  of  my  house,  I  have  books  !  the  miracle  of  all  my  pos- 
sessions, more  wonderful  than  the  wishing-cap  of  the  Arabian  talcs ;  for 
they  ti-ansport  me  instantly,  not  only  to  all  places,  but  to  all  times.     By 
my  books  I  can  conjure  up  before  me  the  vivid  existence  of  all  the  great 
and  good  men  of  antiquity;  and  for  my  individual  satisfaction,  I  can 
make  them  act  over  again  the  most  renowned  of  their  exploits ;  the  ora- 
tors declaim  for  me ;  the  historians  recite ;  the  poets  sing ;  and  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole,  or  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  now,  by  my 
books  I  can  be  where  I  please. 


IMMENSITY  OF  CREATION. 

Ha  who  throagh  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 

See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  uniTerse; 

Obserre  how  system  into  system  runs, 

What  other  planets  circle  other  suns ; 

What  varied  beings  people  every  star, 

May  tell  why  God  has  made  us  as  we  are. — Pope. 

Some   astronomers  have   computed   that   there    are    no  leas    than 
75,000,000  of  suns  in  this  universe.     The  fixed  stars  are  all  suns, 
Having,  like  our  sun,  numerous  planets  revolving  round  them.      The 
Bolar  system,  or  that  to  which  we  belong,  has  about  thirty  planets,  pri« 
marj  and  secondary,  belonging  to  it.     The  circular  field  of  space  which 
occupies  is  in  diameter  three  thousand  tnx  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
and  that  which  it  controls  much  greater.     That  sun  which  is  nearest 
lieigbbour  to  ours  is  called  Sir! us,  distant  from  our  sun  about  twcnty- 
^^0  billions  of  miles.     Now,  if  all  the  fixed  stars  nre  as  distant  from 
<^ch  other  as  Sirius  is  from  our  sun;  or  if  our  solar  system  be  the 
&vtrage  magnitude  of  all  the  systems  of  the  75  millions  of  suns,  what 
["'agination  can   grasp  the  immensity  of  creation  I     Every  sun  of  the 
*^  millions  controls  a  field  of  space  about  10,000,000,000  of  miles  in 
"'aiueter.     Who  can  survey  a  plantation  containing  75  millions  of  cir- 
cular fields,  each  ten  billions  of  miles  in  diameter !     Such,  however,  is 
J"^    of  the  plantations  of  Him  "  who  has  measured  the  waters  in  the 
bollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  compre- 
hended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighed  the  mountains  in 
•^^^8,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance;*'  he  who  "  sitting  upon  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  stretches  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  ' 
^^  «s  a  tent  to  dwell  in." 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TRENTON. 


Wild  wu  th«  night,  and  roaring  wid« 
lioU'd  on  Dolaware's  itormj  Ud«, 
Tha  drifting  ie«  from  side  to  aide, 

Driring  and  cmahing  faarleialy. 

Than,  throagh  the  wintrj  tempest'a  aoaa, 
Flonriah'd  the  swelling  trumpet  tone, 
Their  little  barks,  the  hoat  unknown. 

Are  launching  forth  impetnonalj. 

Oft  o'er  the  flood  was  heard  to  roar. 
Am  through  the  drift  some  barges  bora, 
With  clanging  axe  and  claahing  oar. 

Bursting  their  way  reaistlasslj. 

For  high  the  chieftain's  signal  bright^ 
Biased  ahead,  and  who  to-night 
Would  Umelj  lag  behind  thatLght» 

That  leads  to  death  or  riotorj. 

Oh !  what's  this  lonelj  martial  power. 
That  in  this  wild  unwonted  hour, 
While  darkness  and  wild  tempesti  lowar. 
Fats  forth  so  stem  and  fearleislj  t 

Tifl  Libert^'$  last  hope  below, 

Through  flood  and  storm  thej  seek  the  foe. 

To  strike  the  brarest,  mightiest  blow. 

That  e'er  was  struck  for  Tictorj. 

This  awful  hour  the  die  is  east, 
For  Trenton  thej  are  toiling  fast, 
When  ererj  heart  must  bleed  its  laat^ 
Or  save  expiring  Libertff, 

Loud  was  the  storm  o'er  all  the  land. 
And  oold  it  swept  the  darksome  strend. 


'Vt'hen,  struggling  from  their  barks,  the  hsal 
Muster*d  ia  draad  aarenitj. 

Then  roar'd  a  shot— who  wonld  notdlig 
To  mix  with  hearts  so  boM  and  kighf 
For  "  Battle !"  **  Battle  r  waa  the  vj 

That  thunder'd  loud  and  eheeiftlij 

**  On !"  was  the  word— and  grim,  aad  dral 
While  all  is  sUent  aa  the  dead. 
8aTa  tiie  quick  mareh's  hurried  trsad* 
The  host  if  rushiac  rapidly. 

What  do  70a  gliauaariag  watek-fliei  IsD' 
What  distant  sounds  so  fhintly  swell' 
What  lonelj  Toieea  erj  **  All's  well,' 
Amid  the  night's  aoltBaityr 

Hutta!— 'Tis  Trenton!— Bark!  that  erf 
That  snrtek  of  death !— The  pieket  die  !— 
▲  foeman's  trump  ia  pMliag  high! 

Uis  drums  are  rolliag  f^trloaalj. 

**  Qa !  OB !— we  eoaquer  or  w«  die," 
Was  Wasbimotom's  reaouadiag  erf. 
And  glorious  waa  the  glad  reply. 

The  shout  of  "  Death  or  Yietorj." 

Oh,  charge !  charge !  on !— The  strife  is  e'lr, 
Swell,  swell  the  burst  of  J07  onoe  more- 
Shout  it  to  cTery  sea  and  shore. 

The  morning  sun  of  libertj. 

BfilUottS,  mid  tjrrannj's  alarms. 
Shall  start  to  hear  that  music's  charms^ 
And  shouting  thousands  shine  in  arms, 
To  riral  Trenton'a  ehiraliy. 


THE  DEVOTED. 

It  waa  a  beautiful  turn  given  bj  a  great  ladj,  who,  being  asked  where  her  husband  was.  when  be  I17  en* 
filled  for  having  been  devplj  concerned  in  a  conspiracy,  resolutely  answered,  that  ahe  had  hidden  him.  Iw 
eonfcssion  caused  her  to  be  carried  before  the  governor,  who  told  her  that  nothing  but  eonfossing  whsrt  f^ 
had  hidden  him  could  save  her  tram  the  torture.  "  And  will  that  do?"  said  she.  "  Yes,"  replied  the govf 
nor,  '*  I  will  pass  my  word  for  your  safety  on  that  ooadition."— '*  Then,"  replied  she,  '*  I  have  hidden  lua  is, 
my  BBAST,  where  you  may  find  him." 

STKBir  faces  were  around  her  bent,  aad  eyes  of  venge- 
ful ire. 

And  fearful  were  the  words  they  spake,  of  torture, 
stake,  and  fire ; 

Yet  calmly  in  the  midst  she  stood,  with  eye  undimm'd 
and  elear. 

And  though  her  lip  and  cheek  were  white,  she  wore 
no  sign  of  fear. 

**  Where  is  thy  traitor-spouse  7"  they  said— a  half- 
form 'd  smile  of  scorn. 

That  eurl'd  upon  her  haughty  lip,  was  back  fbr  an- 
swer borne ! — 

**  Where  is  thy  traitor-spouse  ?"  again  in  flereer  tone 
thoy  said, 

And  steralj  pointed  to  the  rack,  all  rusted  o'er  with  red. 

tier  heart  and  pulse  beat  firm  and  fkee— but  in  a  crim- 
son flood 

O'er  pallid  lip,  and  cheek,  and  brow,  rush'd  up  the 
burning  blood! 

9he  spake ;— but  proudly  rose  her  tones  aa  when  in 
hall  or  bower. 


The  haughtiest  chief  that  round  her  stood  had  OMMkly 
owa'd  bar  power. 


**Uj  noble  Jord  is  placed  within  a  safo  and  iirsi** 

treat.** 
*'  Now  tell  us  wber^  thoo  lady  bright,  as  thou  wsaliM 

merey  moot ! 
Nor  deem  thy  life  ean  purchase  his— he  eaanot  'm^ 

our  wrath. 
For  many  a  warrior's  watohfVil  ty  ia  plaeed  •'* 

every  path. 

"But  thou  mayst  win  his  broad  eatatai  to  graeithiM 

infant  heir. 
And  life  and  honour  for  thyself— ao  then  his  bsa>i* 

declare." 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart ;  her  eye  flaab'd  prcsd 

and  clear. 
And  firmer  grew  her  haughty  tread—"  My  lord  U  bid- 
den Acre  / 
*' And  if  ye  seek  to  vie  w  his  form,  ye  first  must  tear  sn7 
From  round  his  secret  dwelling-place  these  wsUi  <» 

living  cUy!" 
They  quail'd  beneath  her  lofty  glance— thej  ni*'* 

tum'd  aside. 
And  left  her  aU  nnharm'A  amidat  bar  lavalia^  m^ 

pride. 
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DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

lappy  marriage  has  given  and  ensures  to  man  peace  at  home,  let 
no  dread  of  the  caprices  of  chance ;  his  happiness  is  sheltered 
i  strokes  of  fortune.  A  wife,  gentle  and  affectionate,  sensible 
uous,  will  fill  his  whole  heart,  and  leave  no  room  for  sadness, 
'ill  he  care  for  the  loss  of  property  when  he  possesses  this 
?  Is  not  his  house  sufficiently  magnificent  as  long  as  she  com- 
espcct  to  it — splendid  enough,  as  long  as  her  presence  adorns  it  ? 
;e  where  virtue  dwells,  is  far  superior  to  a  palace ;  it  becomes  a 

were  deprived  of  a  high  and  valuable  office,  he  would  scarcely 
;,  for  he  occupies  the  first  and  best  place  in  the  heart  of  her  he 
f  he  be  not  separated  from  her,  banishment  itself  cannot  become 
an  entire  exile ;  for  in  her  person  he  views  an  image  of  hi 

gh  her  exertions,  order  reigns  in  his  household,  as  well  as  peace 
ul.  If  injustice  or  ingratitude  irritate  or  grieve  him,  her  caresses 
^ase,  and  her  smiles  console  him. 

:ommendation  is  glory;  she,  too,  is  his  conscience;   he  thinks, 
^ood  when  he  raises  her  affections,  and  great  when  she  admires 
[e  sees  in  her  reason  personified,  and  wisdom  in  action,  for  she 
that  the  philosophers  of  every  age  have  only  thouyht. 
>dest  as  the  violet,  she  shuns  display,  and  diffuses  in  the  shades 
ler,  the  perfume  of  virtue  and  happiness. 
rs,  pains,  pleasures,  opinions,  sentiments  and  thought  are  in 
between  them;  and,  as  she  never  expresses  more  or  less  than 
3  feels,  he  reads  at  a  glance  her  thoughts,  in  her  gestures ;  and, 
her  eyes,  he  can  apply  to  her  what  used  to  be  said  of  Pompey 
ung:  "  The  thought  was  uttered  before  the  voice  had  sounded." 
be  ill,  the  double  balm  of  love  and  friendship  comes  to  his  aid ; 
sss  delicate  and  affectionate  attentions  dispel  uneasiness,   and 
lope.     Pain  itself  smiles  upon  tenderness,  and  again  knows 

verty  should  compel  him  to  labour  for  a  livelihood;  if  the 
af  war  or  of  state  affairs  should  have  exhausted  his  strength, 
lied  bis  health,  she  alleviates  the  toil  by  sharing  it. 
?asy  and  short  does  the  voyage  of  life  appear  with  such  a  com- 
As  in  tlie  Fortunate  isles,  he  always  finds  in  the  same  time 
tvers,  and  fruits !  His  summer  has  retained  and  preserved  the 
f  his  spring;  and  old  age  has  drawn  near  without  his  percei? 
jproach. 

EPITAPH   ON   AN   INFANT. 

Hb  took  the  cup  of  life  to  sip, 

For  bitter  'twu  io  drain ; 
He  put  it  meekly  firom  bis  lip, 

And  wont  to  sleep  ftcaio. 
18 
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PASSAGE   OF  THE  POTOMAC   THROUGH  THE  BLUE 

RIDGE. 

BT   JBFPBBSOH. 

The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  is  perhaps  oue  of 
the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.     You  stand  on  a  very  high  point 
of  land.    On  jour  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  havV*g  ranged  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  hundred  miles  to  seek  s  7<nt.    On  jour  left 
approaches  the  Potomac,  seeking  a  passage  also.  In  the  moment  of  their 
junction,  thej  rush  together  against  the  mountain,  rend  it  asunder,  and 
pass  off  to  the  sea.    The  first  glance  at  this  scene  hurries  our  senses  into 
the  opinion  that  this  earth  has  been  created  in  time ;  that  the  moon- 
tains  were  formed  first ;  that  the  rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards ;  that, 
in  this  place  particularlj,  thej  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which  filled  the  whole  valley; 
that,  continuing  to  rise,  thej  have  at  length  broken  over  at  this  spot,  and 
have  torn  the  mountain  down,  from  its  summit  to  its  base.     The  piles 
of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  particularlj  on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident 
marks  of  their  disrupture  and  avulsion  from  their  beds  bj  the  most 
powerful  agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  impression.     But  the  distant 
finishing  which  Nature  has  given  to  the  picture  is  of  a  very  different 
character.     It  is  a  true  contrast  to  the  foreground.     It  is  as  placid  and 
delightful  as  that  is  wild  and  tremendous.     For,  the  mountain  being 
cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to  jour  ejc,  through  the  cleft,  a  small 
catch  of  smooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the  plain  country, 
inviting  jou,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to 
pass  through  the  breach,  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.     Here  the 
ejc  ultimate! J  composes  itself;  and  that  waj,  too,  the  road  happens  sctu- 
allj  to  lead.     You  cross  the  Potomac  above  its  junction,  pass  along  its 
side  through  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible  preci- 
pices hanging  in  fragments  over  jou,  and  within  about  twentj  miles 
reach  Fredericktown,  and  the  fine  countrj  round  that.     This  scene  is 
worth  a  vojage  across  the  Atlantic.     Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who  have  passed  their  lives  within 
half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to  survej  these  monuments  of  ft 
war  between  rivers  and  mountains,  which  must  have  shaken  the  earth 
itself  to  its  centre. 


The  Mechanic. — If  there  is  an  j  situation  trulj  enviable,  it  is  that  of 
an  industrious  mechanic,  who,  bj  his  own  unaided  exertions,  has  esta- 
blished  for  himself  a  respectable  place  in  societj ;  who,  commencing  in 
poverty,  has  been  able  by  his  skill  and  perseverance  to  overcome  everjr 
obstacle,  vanquish  every  prejudice,  and  build  up  for  himself  a  reputation 
whose  value  is  enhanced  for  others.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that 
thirt  situation  is  attainable  by  all  who  have  health  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  their  business.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  fortune  deals  about 
\er  favdurs  blindly,  and  with  a  reckless  hand.  Industry  and  virtuooi 
ainbitii'U  are  seldom  exerted  in  vain. 
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GRANDEUR  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  DISCOVERIES 

BY  WIBT. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  month  of  Maj,  and  mj  sweet  child| 
my  Rosalie  and  I,  had  sauntered  up  to  the  castle's  top  to  enjoy  the 
breeze  that  played  around  it,  and  to  admire  the  unclouded  firmament 
that  glowed  and  sparkled  with  unusual  lustre  from  pole  to  pole.  The 
atmosphere  was  in  its  purest  and  finest  state  of  vision ;  tho  milky- way 
was  distinctly  developed  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  every  planet  and 
every  star  above  the  horizon,  however  near  and  brilliant,  or  distant  and 
faint,  lent  its  lambent  light  or  twinkling  ray  to  give  variety  and  beauty 
to  the  hemispnete ;  while  the  round,  bright  moon,  so  distinctly  defined 
were  the  lines  ot  her  figure,  and  so  clearly  visible,  (even  the  rotundity 
of  her  form,)  seemed  to  hang  oft  from  the  azure  v&nlt,  suspended  in 
midway  air;  or  stooping  forward  from  the  firmament  her  fair  and  radiant 
face,  as  if  to  court  and  return  our  gaze. 

Wc  amused  ourselves  for  some  time,  in  observing  through  a  telescope 
the  planet  Jupiter,  sailing  in  silent  majesty  with  his  squadron  of  satellites 
along  the  vast  ocean  of  space  between  us  and  the  fixed  stars;  and  admired 
the  felicity  of  that  design,  by  which  those  distant  bodies  had  been  par- 
celled out  and  ananged  into  constellations,  so  as  to  have  served  not  only 
for  beacons  for  the  ancient  navigator,  but,  as  it  were,  for  landmarks  to 
astronomers  of  this  day,  enabling  them,  though  in  different  countries, 
to  indicate  to  each  other  with  ease  the  place  and  motion  of  these'  planets, 
comets,  and  magnificent  meteors  which  inhabit,  revolve,  and  play  in  tho 
intermediate  space. 

We  recalled  and  dwelt  frith  delight  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
science  of  astronomy ;  on  that  series  of  astonishing  discoveries  through 
successive  ages,  which  display  in  so  strong  a  light  the  force  and  reach 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  on  those  bold  conjectures  and  sublime  reveries, 
which  seem  to  tower  even  to  the  confines  of  Divinity,  and  denote  the 
high  destiny  to  which  mortals  tend;  that  thought,  for  instance,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  first  started  by  Pythagoras,  and  which  modern  astro- 
nomers approve,  that  the  stars  which  we  call  fixed,  although  they  appear 
to  us  to  bo  nothing  more  than  large  spangles  of  various  sizes  glittering  on 
the  same  concave  surface,  are,  nevei'theless,  bodies  as  large  as  our  sun, 
shining,  like  him,  with  original,  and  not  reflected  light,  placed  at  incal- 
culable distances  asunder,  and  each  star  the  solar  centre  of  a  system  of 
planets,  which  revolve  around  it,  as  the  planets  belonging  to  our  system 
-io  around  the  sun ;  that  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  all  the  stars  which 
our  eyes  discern  in  the  firmament,  or  which  the  telescope  has  brought 
within  tho  sphere  of  our  vision,  but,  according  to  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  this  thought,  that  there  are  probably  other  stars  whose  light 
has  not  yet  reached  us,  although  light  moves  with  velocity  a  million 
tic?^^  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball ;  that  those  luminous  appear* 
anccs  which  we  observe  in  the  firmament,  like  flakes  of  thin,  white  cload, 
are  ifindowB,  as  it  were,  which  open  to  other  firfuunenta^  fiur,  far  boyoad 
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the  ken  '>f  human  eye,  or  the  power  of  optical  instniments,  lighted  ap, 
like  ours,  with  hosts  of  stars  or  suns ;  that  this  scheme  goes  on  through 
infinite  space,  which  is  filled  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  thoi^e 
suns,  attended  hj  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  worlds,  all  in  rapid 
motion,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmonious,  invariahlj  keeping  the  paths 
prescribed  to  them ;  and  these  worlds  peopled  with  myriads  of  intelligent 
beings. 

One  would  think  that  this  conception,  thus  extended,  would  be  bold 
enough  to  satisfy  the  whole  enterprise  of  the  human  imagination.  But 
what  an  accession  of  glory  and  magnificence  does  Doctor  Herschel  super- 
add, when,  instead  of  supposing  all  those  suns  fixed,  and  the  motion 
confined  to  their  respective  planets,  he  loosens  those  multitudinous  suns 
themselves  from  their  stations,  sets  them  all  into  motion  with  their 
splendid  retinue  of  planets  and  satellites,  and  imagines  them,  thus  at- 
tended, to  perform  a  stupendous  revolution,  system  above  system,  around 
some  grander  unknown  centre,  somewhere  in  the  boundless  abyss  of 
space  ! — ^and  when,  carrying  on  the  process,  you  suppose  even  that  centre 
itself  not  stationary,  but  also  counterpoised  by  other  masses  in  the  im- 
mensity of  space  with  which,  attended  by  their  accumulated  trains  of 

Planets,  sunn,  and  adamanUne  spheres. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense, 

it  maintains  harmonious  concert,  surrounding,  in  its  vast  career,  some 

other  centre  still  more  remote  and  stupendous,  which  in  its  turn 

'^  You  overwhelm  me,''  cried  Rosalie,  as  I  was  labouring  to  pursae 
the  immense  concatenation ;  '<  my  mind  is  bewildered  and  lost -in  the 
effort  to  follow  you,  and  finds  no  point  on  which  to  rest  its  weary  wings." 
"Yet  there  i«  a  point,  my  dear  liosalic — the  throne  of  the  Most  High. 
Imagine  that  the  ultimate  centre,  to  which  this  vast  and  inconceivably 
magnificent  apparatus  is  attached,  and  around  which  it  is  continually 
revolving.  Oh  I  what  a  spectacle  for  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  who  dwell  on  the  right-hand  of  that 
throne,  if,  as  may  be,  and  probably  is  the  case,  their  eyes  are  permitted 
to  pierce  through  the  whole,  and  take  in,  at  one  glance,  all  its  order, 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  glory,  and  their  ears  to  distinguish  that  celestial 
harmony,  unheard  by  us,  in  which  those  vast  globes,  as  they  roll  in  theii 
orbits,  continually  hymn  their  Creator's  praise." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PESTILENCE. 

There  are  seasons,  in  the  history  of  nations  and  individuals,  when 
the  cup  of  their  iniquity  is  full,  and  when  God  can  no  longer  mitigate 
or  defer  his  anger.  This  period  had  come  upon  the  Old  World,  when  the 
waters  of  the  universal  deluge  overflowed  it.  It  had  come  upon  Sodom, 
Tyre,  Babylon,  Carthage,  and  Jerusalem,  when  God  so  fearfully  destroyed 
them.  It  had  come  upon  the  Amorites,  Israelites,  and  Assyrians,  when 
God  swept  them  away  in  his  fury.  He  is  not  wanting  in  means  and 
iDstaruments  to  accomplAh  the  purposes  of  his  indignation.     All  second* 
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ary  causes  are  in  bis  hands,  and  be  employs  tbem  to  accomplish  hif 
designs  of  judgment,  as  well  as  mercy.  Sometimes  be  makes  use  of 
men  as  the  rod  of  his  anger.  Think  of  the  millions  that  have  beoQ 
swept  into  eternity  by  such  men  as  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Julius  Cassar, 
Tamerlane,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon.  Sometimes  he  employs  the  mate- 
rial creation  to  promote  bis  vengeful  designs.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  elements  all  conspire  as  the  ministers  of  hit 
rebuke.  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  stormy  winds  and  tempestuous 
billows,  fulfil  bis  word.  Sometimes  he  withholds  the  rain  of  heaven,  and 
takes  away  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Sometimes  he  sends  the  earthquake, 
the  lightning,  and  the  pestilence. 

The  pestilence  is  emphatically  his  own  messenger.  It  was  so  in  va- 
rious epochs  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  has  been  so  ever  since.  Ood 
has  made  the  bodies  of  the  dead  lie  in  heaps  before  the  eyes  of  the 
living,  to  admonish  tbem  of  his  displeasure.  In  an  Instance  of  the 
Jewish  history,  he  destroyed  uventy  thousand  men  in  the  short  space  of 
a  few  hours.  In  another  instance,  the  destroying  angel  cut  off  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  in  a  night.  In  the  reign  of  Tarquini- 
us,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  a  pestilence  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  About  the  time  that  Nehemiah  repaired  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  not  far  from  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ,  and 
about  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  pestilence  called 
the  great  plague  of  Attica  overran  Ethiopia,  Lydia,  Egypt,  Judea, 
Phceuicia,  Syria,  the  whole  Persian  and  Roman  empires,  Greece,  and 
the  Athenian  States,  and  continued  to  rage  for  fifteen  years.  This  is 
the  plague  of  which  Thucydides  wrote,  and  Lucretius  and  Virgil  sang, 
and  is  the  first  universal  plague.  Upon  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  a  pesti- 
lence spread  over  all  Africa,  and  destroyed  in  Numidia  alone  eight  hun- 
dred thousand.  So  grievous  was  this  pestilence,  that  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  dead  corpses  were  carried  through  one  gate  of  a  single  city  in 
one  day,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  died  in  a  few  days. 
Two  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  pestilence  spread  over  all  Italy, 
and  raged  with  such  fury  that  few  or  none  remained  to  till  the  ground. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  lutter  years, 
severe  plagues  have  raged  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  sometimes 
almost  depopulating  the  principal  cities  of  those  kingdoms.  In  the 
second  year  of  Claudius,  the  Roman  emperor,  so  fearfully  did  the 
pestilence  rage  in  England,  that  the  living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury 
the  dead.  In  the  year  180,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire,  a  pestilence  spread 
over  all  Italy,  Greece,  and  almost  all  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  city 
of  Rome  alone,  there  were,  for  a  considerable  time  together,  twenty 
thousand  buried  a  day.  In  the  year  256,  a  pestilence  raged  in  Ethiopia 
so  universally,  that  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  the 
dead.  In  the  year  311,  during  the  persecutions  under  Maximilian,  a 
pestilence  raged  that  cut  off  from  the  army  of  that  monarch  five  thou- 
iarid  a  day.  In  the  year  544,  a  universal  pestilence  began  at  Pelusium, 
in  Egypt,  and  thence  spread  over  the  whole  world,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex.  family  nor  country,  isdaud  nor  mountain.  In  the  second  year 
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of  its  fury  it  visited  Constant! oople,  with  such  violence  that,  fcr  a  coc 
mderable  time  together,  Jii^  and  sometimes  ten  thoumind  and  upwards 
died  daily.  In  one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  it  continued  fifiy-tvo 
years,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  then  living  may  be  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  it.  In  the  year  717,  a  pestilence  again  visited 
Constantinople,  and  cut  off  in  three  years  tkret.  hundred  Hwuaand  Moub. 
In  82r>,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  a  plague  destroyed  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  France  and  Germany.  In  8r»0,  it  raged  in  Wales  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  country  was  covered  with  the  carcasses  of  men 
and  beasts.  In  1346,  a  malignant  disease  broke  out  in  Asia,  that  over- 
spread and  wasted  the  inhabited  earth.  Three  parts  out  of  four  scarcely 
survived,  and  in  some  places  not  one-twentieth  part  remained  alive. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1348,  the  same  plague  raged  in  England  nine 
years;  and  in  London  alone,  from  January  Ist  to  the  Ist  of  July,  de- 
stroyed (me  million  Jive  hundred  and  seventjf -three  thousand  and  seventy- 
four.  In  the  year  1611,  a  pestilence  again  visited  Constantinople,  and 
destroyed  Uco  hundred  thousand  in  five  months*  And  still  later,  in  the 
year  1665,  was  the  great  plague  in  London,  which  raged  the  year  before 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  Germany,  Holland,  and  other  kingdoms,  and  which 
destroyed  in  that  city  alone  ninety-seven  thousand  in  a  single  year.  Id 
the  year  1720,  in  the  city  of  Marseilles,  from  the  25th  of  August  to 
the  end  of  September,  one  thousand  were  swept  off  in  a  day.  And  in 
our  own  times,  (during  the  year  1831,)  the  plague  raged  so  irresistibly 
at  Bagdad,  that  the  city  is  almost  desolated,  and  cannot  probably  be  re- 
populated  for  ages. 


NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  IN  A  YEAR. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  earth  is  inhabited  by  one  thousand 
millions  of  human  beings,  or  thereabouts,  and  that  thirty-three  years 
make  a  generation;  and  that  therefore  in  thirty-three  years  die  one 
thousand  million.     Thus  the  number  who  die  on  earth  amounts  to 

Each  year  thirty  millions ; 
Each  day  eighty-six  thousand ; 
Each  hour  thirty-six  hundred ; 
Each  minute  sixty ; 
Each  second  one. 

This  calculation  must  ueccssarily  strike  us.  If  the  mortality  be  to 
great  every  year  and  every  hour,  is  it  not  probable  that  he  who  reflecv^ 
on  it  may  himself  be  one  of  those  soon  to  swell  the  list  of  the  dead  f 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  it  ought  to  lead  us  to  think  seriously  and  ofU^n 
on  this  subject.  Now,  at  this  moment,  one  of  our  fellow -creatures  is 
going  out  of  the  wurld,  and  before  another  hour  is  past^  more  than  tlue« 
thousand  souls  will  have  entered  into  an  eternal  state. 


HORRORS   OF  BATTLE.  .27^ 


HORRORS  OF  BATTLE. 

The  battle  took  place  on  the  margin  of  the  Niagara  river,  an  exten 
^6  plain,  which  had  once  been  covered  with  fine  farms ;  but  now,  for- 
ken  bj  the  inhabitants,  and  desolated  by  war,  it  exhibited  onlv  a 
rren  waste.  The  river  at  that  place  begins  to  acquire  some  of  that 
rrific  velocity  with  which  it  rushes  over  the  awful  precipice  three 
ilea  below,  creating  one  of  the  grandest  natural  curiosities  in  exist- 
ce ;  the  noise  of  the  cataract  is  heard,  and  the  column  of  foam  dis- 
ictly  seen,  from  the  battle-ground.  On  the  other  side,  the  field  is 
nnded  by  a  thick  forest,  but  the  plain  itself  presents  a  level  smooth 
rface,  unbroken  by  ravines,  and  without  a  tree  or  bush  to  intercept 
e  view,  or  an  obstacle  to  impede  the  movements  of  the  hostile  bodies, 
to  afford  to  cither  party  an  advantage.  From  this  plain  the  Ame- 
an  camp  was  separated  by  a  small  creek.  In  the  full  glare  of  the 
mmer  sun  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  the  British  troops  were 
)n  advancing  to  our  camp,  across  the  destined  field  of  strife ;  their 
.ving  plumes,  their  scarlet  uniforms,  and  gilded  ornaments  exhibited 
gay  and  gorgeous  appearance.  Their  martial  music,  their  firm  and 
pid  step,  indicated  elastic  hopes  and  high  courage.  The  Americans, 
fenor  in  number,  were  easily  put  in  motion  to  meet  the  advancing 
i  :  they  crossed  a  small  rude  bridge,  the  only  outlet  from  the  camp, 
der  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  moved  steadily  to  the 
ot  selected  for  the  engagement.  The  scene  at  this  moment  was  beau- 
ul  and  imposing.  The  British  line,  glowing  with  crimson  hues,  was 
-etched  across  tbe  plain,  flanked  by  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  whose 
pid  discharge  spread  death  over  the  field,  and  filled  the  air  with  thun- 
r ;  while  the  clouds  of  smoke  enveloped  each  extremity  of  the  line, 
't  the  centre  only  exposed  to  the  eye,  and,  extending  on  to  the  river 

the  one  hand,  and  the  forest  on  the  other,  filled  the  whole  back- 
Qunds  of  the  laudi^cape.  Tbe  Americans  were  advancing  in  columns, 
ley  were  new  recruits,  now  led  for  the  first  time  into  action,  and  ex- 
pt  a  few  officers,  none  of  that  heroic  band  had  ever  before  seen  the 
nner  of  a  foe.     But  they  moved  steadily  to  their  ground,  unbroken 

the  galling  fire ;  and  platoon  after  platoon  wheeled  into  line  with  the 
Die  graceful  accuracy  of  movement  which  marks  the  evolution  of  the 
liday  parade,  until  the  whole  column  was  deployed  into  one  extended 
>ut ;  the  officers  carefully  dressed  the  line  with  technical  skill,  and 
e  whole  brigade  evinced,  by  its  deep  silence,  and  the  faithful  preci- 
m  of  its  movements,  the  subordination  of  strict  discipline,  and  the 
;ady  firmness  of  determined  courage.  Now  the  musketry  of  the 
euiy  began  to  rattle,  pouring  bullets  as  thick  as  hail  upon  our  ranki 
ill  not  a  trigger  was  drawn,  not  a  voice  was  heard  on  our  side,  save 
e  quick  peremptory  tones  of  command.  General  Scott  rodo  along  the 
le  cheering  and  restraining  his  troops,  then  passed  from  flank  to  flank 
see  if  all  was  as  he  wished :  he  wheeled  his  steed  into  the  rear  of  tho 
)op8|  and  gave  the  command  to  '^  Fire.''    A  voioe  was  immediatttlj 
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beard  in  the  British  ranks — supposed  to  be  that  of  their  commander- 
exclaiming,  *'  Charge  the  Yankees  !  charge  the  Buffalo  nialitia  !  charge 
charge!''     The  American  general  ordered  his  men  to  **  Support  arms!" 

The  British  rushed  forward  with  bayonets  charged,  but  they  were 
struck  with  amazement  when  they  beheld  those  whom  their  commander 
tauntingly  called  '^  malitia''  standing  motionless  as  statues ;  their  muskets 
erect,  their  arms  folded  across  their  breasts,  gazing  calmly  at  their  hostile 
ranks  advancing  furiously  with  levelled  bayonets.  It  was  a  refinement 
of  discipline  rarely  exhibited,  and  here  altogether  unexpected.  The 
Americans  stood  until  the  enemy  approached  within  a  few  paces ;  until 
the  foemen  could  see  the  fire  flashing  from  each  other's  e3'e8,  and  each 
could  read  the  expression  of  his  adversary's  face  ;  then  deliberately  u 
the  word  was  given,  the  Americans  levelled  their  pieces  and  fired— and 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line  seemed  annihilated  ! — Many  were  kUled, 
many  wounded,  and  some,  rushing  forward  with  powerful  momentum, 
fell  over  their  prostrate  companions,  or  were  thrown  down  by  the  weight 
of  succeeding  combatant*;.  In  one  instance  the  ground  occupied  by  that 
gallant  line  was  covered  by  flying  Britons ;  in  another,  a  second  line 
hud  advanced  to  sustain  the  contest;  while  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
first  were  rallied  behind  it.  The  "  Buffalo  malitia"  were  now  the 
assailants,  advancing  with  charged  bayonets.  Then  it  was  that  the 
young  American  chiefs  who  led  that  gallant  host  displayed  the  skill  of 
veterans,  and  the  names  of  Scott,  Jessup,  Leavenworth,  McNeil,  and 
Hinman,  were  given  to  their  country  to  adorn  the  proudest  page  of  its 
history.  Five-and-thirty  minutes  decided  the  contest,  and  the  retiring 
foe  was  pursued  and  driven  to  his  fortress.  None  who  saw  will  forget 
the  terrific  beauty  of  this  scene ;  the  noble  appearance  of  the  troops— 
the  dreadful  precision  of  every  movement — the  awful  fury  of  the  battle 
— its  fatal  severity — it^  brief  continuance — its  triumphant  close. 

As  the  victors  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  retiring  enemy,  a  scene 
of  intense  interest  was  presented.  They  traversed  the  field  which  a  few 
minutes  before  had  sparkled  with  the  proud  equipage  of  war.  There 
had  been  gallant  men,  and  gay  uniforms,  and  waving  banners ;  and  there 
had  been  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  wild  notes  of  the  bugle,  stirring 
the  soul  to  action.  There  had  been  nodding  plumes,  and  beating  hearts, 
and  eyes  that  gleamed  with  ambition. 

There  too  had  been  tempestuous  chiefs,  emulous  of  fame,  dashing 
their  fiery  steeds  along  the  hostile  ranks ;  and  there  had  been  all  the 
spirit-stirring  sighs  and  sounds  that  fill  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  the 
heart  of  the  young  warrior,  giving  more  than  the  poet's  fire  to  the 
entranced  imagination.  What  a  change  had  a  few  brief  minutes  pro- 
duced !  Now  the  field  was  strewed  with  ghastly  and  disfigured  forms, 
with  the  wounded,  with  the  mutilated  and  the  dying.  The  ear  was  filled 
with  strange  and  melancholy  and  terrific  sounds ;  the  shouts  of  victory 
had  given  place  to  groans  of  anguish,  the  complaints  of  the  vanquished, 
the  prayers  or  the  imprecations  of  the  dying.  Here  was  one  who  called 
upon  Heaven  to  protect  his  children,  another  raved  of  a  bereaved  wife, 
A  third  tenderly  aspired  a  beloved  name,  consecrated  only  by  that  tie- 
while*  others  djprecated  their  own  suffering  or  pleaded  piteou/slj  foi  Ui6 
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intrclon  of  their  bids.  Here  were  those  who  prayed  ardently  for  death, 
and  some  who  implored  a  few  minutes  more  of  life.  Complaints  of 
bodily  pain,  and  confession  of  unrepented  crimes,  burst  forth  from  the 
souls  of  many  in  heart-rending  accents ;  while  some^  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  fast-flowing  crimson  torrent,  wasted  the  brief  remains  of  breath  in 
moralizing  upon  the  shortness  of  life,  and  man's  careless  prodigality  of 
existence. 

Many  gallant  spirits  there  were  on  that  ensanguined  plain  who  pray- 
ed silently ;  and  some  who  dared  not  pray,  and  vet  scorned  to  murmur. 
Their  compressed  lips  bespoke  their  firmness ;  their  eyes  wandered  wist- 
follT  oyer  the  bright  scene  that  was  fading  before  them,  and  they  grasp- 
ed ienreatly  the  bunds  of  those  who  bade  them  farewell. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SARAH  CURRAN. 

Sabah  Curran  has  already  been  the  theme  of  story  and  of  sccg ; 
and  as  long  as  the  Broken  Heart,  by  Washington  Irving,  be  read,  and 
the  exquisite  melody  of  ^'  She  is  far  from  the  Land,"  by  our  national 
poet,  Moore,  shall  preserve  its  popularity — so  long  must  the  real  history 
of  the  inspirer  of  these  pathetic  records  continue  to  interest  the  ftympa- 
tbies  of  the  gentle  and  the  good.     When  first  I  saw  her,  she  was  'd  her 
twelfth  year,  and  was  even  at  that  age  remarkable  for  a  pensive  charao- 
ter  of  countenance  which  she  never  afterwards  lost.     A  favount-e  sister 
(to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  twin)  died  when  she  was  eight  years 
old,  and  was  buried  under  a  large  tree  in  the  lawn  of  the  Priory,  (Mr. 
Curran *s  seat,  near  Dublin,)  directly  opposite  to  the  window  of   the 
nursery.     This  tree  had  been  a  chosen  haunt  of  the  affectionate  pair — 
under  its  suade  they  had  often  sat  together — pulled  the  first  primroses 
at  its  root — and  watched,  in  its  leaves,  the  earliest  verdure  of  the  spring. 
Many  an  hour,  for  many  a  year,  did  the  affectionate  survivor  take  her 
silent  stand  at  the  melancholy  window,  gazing  on  the  well-known  spot 
which  constituted  all  her  little  world  of  joys  and  sorrows.     To  this  cir- 
cumstance she  attributed  the  tendency  to  melancholy  which  formed  so 
marked  a  feature  of  her  character  through  life.     Fondly  attached  to 
both  her  parents,  her  grief  may  be  imagined,  when,  at  the  period  of  her 
attaining  her  fourteenth  year,  Mr.  Curran  publicly  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  divorce  from  bis  wife.     As  there  existed  no  ground  but  his  caprice  of 
temper  for  this  disgraceful   proceeding,  he,  of   course,  failed  in  his 
attempt;   and  as  the  public  were  acquainted  with  his  early  history, 
^nd   the   sacrifices  which  had  attended   Mrs.  Curran's   acceptance   of 
his  hand,  his  conduct  attracted  no  small  share  of  popular  odium      Mr 
Curran's  origin  was  humble,  and  even  his  splendid  talents  might  not 
have  been  found  sufficient  to  have  raised  him  to  the  position  in  society 
which  he  subsequently  occupied,  had  it  not  been  for  his  marriage  with 
•  lady  of  family  and  fortune.     He  began  his  career  as  private  tutor  io 
the  family  of  Dr.  Creagh,  of  Creagh  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork — a 
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beard  in  the  British  ranks — supposed  to  be  that  of  their  commander— 
exclaiming,  *'  Charge  the  Yankees  !  charge  the  Buffalo  malitia  !  chai^ 
charge**'     The  American  general  ordered  his  men  to  "  Support  arms!" 

The  British  rushed  forward  with  bayonets  charged,  but  they  were 
struck  with  amazement  when  they  beheld  those  whom  their  commander 
tauntingly  called  *'  malitia''  standing  motionless  as  statues ;  their  muskets 
erect,  their  arms  folded  across  their  breasts,  gazing  calmly  at  their  hostile 
ranks  advancing  furiously  with  levelled  bayonets.  It  was  a  refinement 
of  discipline  rarely  exhibited,  and  here  altogether  unexpected.  The 
Americans  stood  until  the  enemy  approached  within  a  few  paces ;  until 
the  foemen  could  see  the  fire  flashing  from  each  other's  eyes,  and  each 
could  read  the  expression  of  bis  adversary's  face  ;  then  deliberately  u 
the  word  was  given,  the  Americans  levelled  their  pieces  and  fired— and 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line  seemed  annihilated  ! — Many  were  killed, 
many  wounded,  and  some,  rushing  forward  with  powerful  momentum, 
fell  over  their  prostrate  companions,  or  were  thrown  down  by  the  weight 
of  succeeding  oombatant<>.  In  one  instance  the  ground  occupied  by  that 
gallant  line  was  covered  by  flying  Britons ;  in  another,  a  second  hne 
had  advanced  to  sustain  tho  contest;  while  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
first  were  rallied  behind  it.  The  ^^  Buffalo  malitia"  were  now  the 
assailants,  advancing  Afith  charged  bayonets.  Then  it  was  that  the 
young  American  chiefs  who  led  that  gallant  host  displayed  the  skill  of 
veterans,  and  the  names  of  Scott,  Jessup,  Leavenworth,  McNeil,  and 
II  in  man,  were  given  to  their  country  to  adorn  the  proudest  page  of  its 
history.  Five-and-thirty  minutes  decided  the  contest,  and  the  retiring 
foe  was  pursued  and  driven  to  his  fortress.  None  who  saw  will  forget 
the  territic  beauty  of  this  scene ;  the  noble  appearance  of  the  troops— 
the  dreadful  precision  of  every  movement — the  awful  fury  of  the  batde 
— its  fatal  severity — its  brief  continuance — its  triumphant  close. 

As  the  victors  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  retiring  enemy,  a  scene 
of  intense  interest  was  presented.  They  traversed  the  field  which  a  few 
minutes  before  had  sparkled  with  the  proud  equipage  of  war.  There 
had  been  gallant  men,  and  gay  uniforms,  and  waving  banners ;  and  there 
had  been  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  wild  notes  of  the  bugle,  stirring 
the  soul  to  action.  There  had  been  nodding  plumes,  and  beating  hearts, 
and  eyes  that  gleamed  with  ambition. 

There  too  had  been  tempestuous  chiefs,  emulous  of  fame,  dashing 
their  fiery  steeds  along  the  hostile  ranks ;  and  there  bad  been  all  the 
spirit-stirring  sighs  and  sounds  that  fill  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  tlve 
heart  of  the  young  warrior,  giving  more  than  the  poet's  fire  to  the 
entranced  imagination.  What  a  change  had  a  few  brief  minutes  pro- 
duced !  Now  the  field  was  strewed  with  ghastly  and  disfigured  forms, 
with  the  wounded,  with  the  mutilated  and  the  dying.  The  ear  was  filled 
with  strange  and  mekncholy  and  terrific  sounds ;  the  shouts  of  victory 
had  given  place  to  groans  of  anguish,  the  complaints  of  the  vanquished, 
the  prayers  or  the  imprecations  of  the  dying.  Here  was  one  who  called 
upon  Heaven  to  protect  his  children,  another  raved  of  a  bereaved  wife, 
a  third  tenderly  aspired  a  beloved  name,  consecrated  only  by  that  tie- 
while  others  deprecated  their  own  suffering  or  pleaded  piteou/slj  foi  ^t 
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pardon  of  their  sins.  Here  were  those  who  prayed  ardently  for  death, 
and  some  who  implored  a  few  minutes  more  of  life.  Complaints  of 
bodily  pain,  and  confession  of  unrepented  crimes,  burst  forth  from  the 
souls  of  many  in  heart-rending  accents ;  while  some^  as  they  gazed  upon 
tbe  fast-flowing  crimson  torrent,  wasted  the  brief  remains  of  breath  in 
moralizing  upon  the  shortness  of  life,  and  man's  careless  prodigality  of 
existence. 

Many  gallant  spirits  there  were  on  that  ensanguined  plain  who  pray* 
ed  silently ;  and  some  who  dared  not  pray,  and  yet  scorned  to  murmur. 
Their  compressed  lips  bespoke  their  firmness ;  their  eyes  wandered  wist- 
follT  oyer  the  bright  scene  that  was  fading  before  them,  and  they  grasp- 
ed ienrently  the  binds  of  those  who  bade  them  farewell. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SARAH  CURRAN. 

Sabah  Curran  has  already  been  the  theme  of  story  and  of  song ; 
and  as  long  as  the  Broken  Heart,  by  Washington  Irving,  be  read,  and 
the  exquisite  melody  of ''  She  is  far  from  the  Land,"  by  our  national 
poet,  Moore,  shall  preserve  its  popularity — so  long  must  the  real  history 
of  the  inspirer  of  these  pathetic  records  continue  to  interest  the  pympa- 
tbies  of  the  gentle  and  the  good.     When  first  I  saw  her,  she  was  'd  her 
twelfth  year,  and  was  even  at  that  age  remarkable  for  a  pensive  charac- 
ter of  countenance  which  she  never  afterwards  lost.     A  favourite*  sister 
(to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  twin)  died  when  she  was  eight  years 
old,  and  was  buried  under  a  large  tree  in  the  lawn  of  the  Priory,  (Mr. 
Curran 's  seat,  near  Dublin,)  directly  opposite  to  the  window  of   the 
nursery.     This  tree  had  been  a  chosen  haunt  of  tbe  affectionate  pair — 
under  its  sii«»de  they  had  often  sat  together — pulled  the  first  primroses 
at  its  root — and  watched,  in  its  leaves,  the  earliest  verdure  of  the  spring. 
Many  an  hour,  for  many  a  year,  did  the  affectionate  survivor  take  her 
silent  stand  at  the  melancholy  window,  gazing  on  the  well-known  spot 
which  constituted  all  her  little  world  of  joys  and  sorrows.     To  this  cir- 
cumstance she  attributed  the  tendency  to  melancholy  which  formed  so 
marked  a  feature  of  her  character  through  life.     Fondly  attached  to 
both  her  parents,  her  grief  may  be  imagined,  when,  at  the  period  of  her 
attaining  her  fourteenth  year,  Mr.  Curran  publicly  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  divorce  from  his  wife.     As  there  existed  no  ground  but  his  caprice  of 
temper  for  this  disgraceful   proceeding,  he,  of   course,  failed  in  his 
attempt;   and  as  the  public  were  acquainted  with  his  early  history, 
vad   the   sacrifices  which  had  attended   Mrs.  Curran's   acceptance   of 
his  hand,  his  conduct  attracted  no  small  share  of  popular  odium      Mr 
Curran's  origin  was  humble,  and  even  his  splendid  talents  might  not 
have  been  found  sufficient  to  have  raised  him  to  the  position  in  society 
which  he  subsequently  occupied,  had  it  not  been  for  his  marriage  with 
m  lady  of  family  and  fortune.     He  began  his  career  as  private  tutor  io 
the  family  of  Dr.  Creagh,  of  Creagh  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork — a 

x2 
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gentleman  of  krgo  property,  as  well  as  an  enlightened  and  cmineDt  pbj-* 
sician.  Miss  Crcagh,  a  young  lady  of  considerable  taste  and  acqniiD* 
mcnts,  proved  but  too  sensible  of  the  genius  and  talents  of  this  aoeom- 
plished  inmate  of  her  paternal  dwelling,  and  a  private  marriage  was  the 
consequence.  After  a  short  time  subsequent  to  its  discovery  had  elapsed, 
Dr.  Crcagh  consented  to  forgive  his  daughter,  received  her  once  more 
beneath  bis  roof,  and  allowed  her  fortune  to  be  expended  on  Mr.  Cunaa'n 
studies  at  the  Temple. 

That  he  requited  the  affection  of  this  amiable  woman  by  attempting 
to  repudiate  her,  will  surprise  no  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  tlie 
general  details  of  his  domestic  conduct.  The  breaking  up  of  his  estab- 
lishment, the  dispersion  of  his  family,  and  his  own  loss  of  character, 
were  the  consequences  of  this  unhappy  step.  His  appeal  to  a  court  of 
justice  was  heard  with  impatience,  and  repelled  with  indignation. 

In  this  perplexing  position,  my  young  friend  shone  conspicuous,  and 
was  as  much  distinguished  among  the  members  of  her  own  family  u 
they  were  from  the  ordinary  ranks  of  society.  Her  engaging  mannen 
and  amiable  qualities  attracted  the  attention  of  many  whose  friendship 
never  afterwards  deserted  her.  Among  these  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Crawford,  of  Lismore,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Curran's  friends.  To 
be  unhappy  was  in  itself  a  letter  of  introduction  to  which  he  was  never 
inattentive.  He  was  acquainted  with  every  member  of  Mr.  Curnin't 
family,  and  the  youth,  the  amiable  disposition,  and  deep  affliction  with 
which  his  youngest  and  favourite  daughter  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
separation  of  her  parents,  induced  Mr.  Crawford  to  offer  her  an  asylnn 
in  his  house.  If  any  thing  could  have  caused  her  to  forget  her  father, 
it  would  have  been  the  part  this  worthy  man  so  generously  acted  towards 
her.  She  was  to  him,  indeed,  as  a  daughter;  he  loved  her,  and  valued 
her  as  such.  Under  his  protecting  care,  she  remained,  until  Mr.  Cumo 
recalled  his  banished  children  once  more  to  their  home,  and  formed  t 
new  establishment  for  their  reception.  But,  alas  I  my  poor  friend's  life 
was  but  an  April  day ;  or  rather,  it  consisted  of  drops  of  joy,  with 
draughts  of  ill  between.  The  two  or  three  years  she  spent  under  the 
paternal  roof  were  the  last  she  was  permitted  to  number  of  enjoyment 
and  happiness. 

During  the  long  war  in  which  England — often  single-handed — strag- 
gled, with  glory  and  success,  for  her  own  integrity  and  the  liberty  of 
Europe,  her  peaceful  shores  were  repeatedly  threatened  with  the  in- 
vasion of  a  foreign  foe.  The  rumours  of  such  an  event,  becoming  verj 
prevalent  about  the  year  1802,  reached  the  ear  of  a  young  enthusiast, 
at  that  time  an  exile  from  his  native  country,  in  Switzerland.  In  that 
cradle  of  liberty,  did  Robert  Enuuett,  as  he  said,  endeavour  to  foi^ 
the  miseries  of  his  native  country,  and  the  dishonour  with  which  bif 
soul  beheld  her  branded,  and  live  the  life  of  a  freeman ! 

When  Switzerland,  after  a  vain  resistance,  was  fettered  by  the  shackles 
of  Bonaparte,  Ireland  was  immediately  menaced  with  a  Gallic  descent: 
and  EtfjmL'tt.  in  an  ill-futed  hour,  landed  on  her  shores,  as  he  affirmed, 
10  avert  the  calamity  of  her  becoming  a  French  province.  His  plans, 
^>y  the  little  that  is  known  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  perplexed  voi 
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eiit  Id  the  extreme ;  and  had  they  heen  otherwise,  the  prematu"? 
Qoemeot  of  the  insurrection  would  have  rendered  them  abortus 

slight  disturbance  of  only  a  few  hours'  duration,  on  the  night 
r  28,  1803,  in  which  Lord  Kilwarden  and  some  other  loyalists 
nfortunately  assassinated,  peace  and  good  order  were  again  r^ 
A  few  of  the  ringleaders  were  punished ;  and  among  the 
*,  this  unhappy  worshipper  of  Utopian  freedom  became  a  sacrifice 
omantic  dreams  of  liberty  and  patriotism.  Previously  to  this 
1  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Currants  eldest  son,  Richard,  had  been 
e  with  Robert  Emmett,  at  Trinity  College ;  and  their  youthful 
lip,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  was  unfortunately  renewed.  He 
ced  his  friend  to  his  father  and  sisters,  and  Eramett  became  a 
t  visitor  at  the  Priory.  An  attachment,  as  ardent  as  it  was  un- 
te,  was  soon  formed  between  him  and  Mr.  Curran's  youngest 
5r.  In  the  outpouring  of  his  soul  to  this  object  of  his  idolatry, 
busiast  revealed  all  his  plans  and  intentions  respecting  the  medi- 
yerthrow  of  the  Irish  government;  happy  would  it  have  been 
,  had  he  attended  to  the  words  of  wisdom  and  of  warning  that 
n  her  gentle  lips;  but,  alas  1  on  this  occasion  they  were  of  no 
Dazzled  with  the  splendour  thrown  by  Roman  story  over  deeds 
i  because  they  were  successful,  he  persuaded  himself  that,  ns 
'  was  weakness,  those  whom  ha  considered  the  enslavers  of  his 

could  be  easily  subdued ;  and  he  rushed  with  heedless  impetu- 
to  the  struggle. 

Curran's  politics  had  formerly  been  what  are  called  liberal ;  but, 
e  time  that  his  party  had  succeeded  to  power,  he  attached  him- 
the  government,  under  which  he  enjoyed  a  post  of  honour  and 
lent.  His  surprise  and  indignation  could  hardly  be  wondered  at, 
i  was  announced  to  him  that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  bis 
friends,  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  Emmett's 
He  repaired  instantly  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  insisted  on 
ng  in  custody  there,  until  every  person  arrested  for  the  plot 
be  examined.  As  his  loyalty  had  always  been  so  apparent,  it 
evcre  trial  to  his  feelings,  both  as  a  parent  and  a  man  of  honour, 
}sured,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  at  least  one  of  bis  family  was  im- 
[ ;  that  letters  from  his  daughter  had  been  found  among  Em- 
>apers,  and  that  an  order  had  been  issued  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
to  have  his  house  and  correspondence  examined  !  As  Mr.  Curra!) 
iscious  of  his  own  innocence,  he  only  felt  as  a  father  whose  eyes 
us  suddenly  opened  to  domestic  injury  and  affliction.  Without 
time  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  his  misfortune,  he  pronounced 
e  of  banishment  for  ever  from  the  paternal  roof  on  the  innocent 
>f  his  temporary  vexation.  Among  Emmett's  papers  were 
arious  letters  from  Sarah  Curran,  all  warning  him  against  his 
«ign,  and  pointing  out  to  him  its  folly  and  impracticability 
ras  also  one  letter  refusing  the  offer  of  his  hand,  and  giving,  as 
son,  the  impossibility  of  leaving  a  father  she  so  fondly  loved- 
a  short  time  after  the  explosion  of  the  plot,  Emmett  was  con- 
n  a  safe  retreat  in  Dublin — his  passage  secured  on  board  ad 
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American  vessel — and  the  last  time  I  saw  my  friend  happy,  she  beiicfrf 
him  to  be  far  away  on  the  billows,  beyond  the  power  of  iiis  enemies,  tad 
destined  to  reach  in  safety  the  more  hospitable  shores  of  America.  Tbat 
very  day  he  was  arrested  !  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  her  feeliogl 
on  receiving  a  letter  from  Emmett,  informing  her  that,  as  she  had  n> 
fused  to  accompany  him,  he  was  determined  to  remain  in  Ireland  aid 
abide  his  fate.  This,  if  possible,  was  another  barb,  added  to  the  irrof 
that  smote  the  hapless  lovers ;  nor  could  my  poor  friend  ever  forgivi 
herself  for  being,  as  she  thought,  the  certain  though  innocent  cause  of 
Emmett's  unhappy  end.  Her  arguments  were  not  wholly  disregarded 
by  him,  as,  in  one  of  his  replies,  he  remarks :— '^  I  am  aware  of  tiM 
chasm  that  opens  beneath  my  feet,  but  I  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  tiM 
visions  of  glory  which  flit  before  them,  and  I  am  xesolved  to  dear  Ihe 
gulf,  desperate  as  may  be  the  attempt." 

The  circumstances  of  Emmett's  trial  and  condemnation  are  too  wtU 
known  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  them  in  this  plaea 
After  the  delivery  of  his  animated  and  affecting  defence,  Lord  Norbuj 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  and  the  ill-fated  man  was  ei»- 
cuted  the  following  day  in  Thomas  street,  near  the  place  on  which  he  had 
established  the  revolutionary  depot  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Before  hit 
death,  (when  removed  to  Newgate,  after  bis  trial,)  he  authorized  a gentfe- 
man  to  announce  to  government,  ae  his  own  declaration,  that  he  was  the 
chief  mover  and  instigator  of  the  insurrection,  and  out  of  the  sum  of 
£2500,  which  he  had  received  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  ez- 
pended  no  less  than  £1400  in  the  preparatory  outlay. 

A  loss  of  reason,  of  some  months'  continuance,  spared  my  poor  friend 
the  misery  of  travelling,  step  by  step,  through  the  wilderness  of  wo 
which  Emmett's  trial  and  execution  would  have  proved  to  her,  and  whea 
she  recovered  her  senses,  her  lover  had  been  for  some  time  numbered 
among  the  dead.  As  soon  as  her  health  permitted,  she  left  the  residence 
of  her  father,  whose  heart  remained  untouched  by  those  misfortunes  and 
sufferings  which  excited  the  pity  and  sympathy  of  every  one  besides.  Mr. 
Curran  refused  to  see  his  daughter  after  her  recovery,  and  she  was  again 
thrown  on  the  wQrld,  which,  with  more  than  poetic  truth,  had  proved  a 
broken  reed,  and  pierced  her  to  the  heart.  But  God  raised  up  friends  to 
this  stricken  deer ;  and,  in  a  letter  of  hers  now  before  roe,  written  at  the 
time,  she  says,  speaking  of  that  kind,  amiable  family,  who  received 
her  when  deserted  by  her  father, — **  I  find  a  pleasure  in  reflecting,  that 
my  father  introduced  me  to  the  dear  Penroses,  as  if  it  were  to  atone  for 
his  continued  severity  towards  me."  I  received  several  letters  from  her 
during  her  residence  at  Woodhill,  near  Cork,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Cowper 
Penrose,  of  whose  tenderness  and  affection,  as  well  as  the  kindness  of 
the  whole  family,  she  makes  constant  mention.  While  under  the  pro- 
tection of  thibgentlemaii's  roof,  she  again  became  the  object  of  an  ardent 
and  disinterested  attachment.  Among  the  many  who  met  and  admired 
her,  was  Colonel  Sturgeon,*  a  gentleman  of  peculiarly  engaging  manneis 

*  ColoDcI  Henry  Sturgeon  was  the  son  of  Ladj  Anne  Weatworth,  and  grandMUif  Ij 
hit  matenia*  det^eai,  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Rookrngham. 
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tid  deportment,  and  who,  with  the  gay,  good-humour  of  the  railit:ir} 
ifofession,  possessed  discernment  and  sensibility  enough  to  appreciate 
ad  esteem  merits  such  as  hers,  and,  had  not  her  heart  been  seand  by 
Nurly  grief  and  disappointment,  one  who  could  not  hare  failed  to  have 
mperienced  a  most  flattering  reception.  When  he  first  made  his  propo 
mlBy  Miss  Curran  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  induce  him  to  desist 
bom  a  pursuit,  which  she  assured  him  could  only  terminate  in  disap- 

Cioiment.  She  confided  to  him  every  particular  of  her  sad,  eventful  life — 
r  love,  and  her  devotedness  to  Euimett — and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
ker  ever  being  able  to  return  any  other  affection,  however  it  might  deserve 
kho  best  efforts  of  her  heart;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  not  insen- 
Bble  to  Colonel  Sturgeon's  merits — well  calculated,  under  other  circum- 
iteoces,  to  make  the  impression  he  desired. 

The  constancy  and  tenderness  of  her  attachment  to  Emmctt  seemed 
\o  have  rendered  her  more  interesting  to  Colonel  Sturgeon,  and  as  he 
SOBtiQiied  a  welcome  guest  at  Mr.  Penrose's,  an  intimacy  still  subsisted 
between  them.  She  hoped  that  his  passion  had  settled  into  the  more 
riacid  sentiment  of  friendship,  when  a  sudden  call  of  military  duty  in  a 
lisUnt  land  proved  to  her  how  fallacious  had  been  her  hopes.  The 
jMftoeful  but  deceitful  calm  of  her  expectations  was  suddenly  interrupted 
vj  Colonel  Sturgeon's  arrival,  in  haste,  at  Woodhill,  and  an  announce- 
nent,  that  in  four  days  he  must  leave  Cork  for  London,  and  thence  for 
mniediate  foreign  service.  He  again  renewed  his  suit  with  all  the  energy 
if  despair.  He  had  a  friend  in  every  member  of  the  Penrose  family, 
dl  of  whom  were  anxious  that  ihe  union  of  two  persons  so  calculated  to 
nake  each  other  happy  should  not  be  deferred.  They  united  their  en- 
reaties  to  Miss  Curran  to  give  a  favourable  answer,  and  in  three  days  she 
)ecamt  the  wife  of  a  gallant  soldier,  than  whom  no  second  suitor  could 
letter  deserve  her  hand. 

After  yielding  thus,  as  it  were,  a  surprised  consent,  her  heart  failed 
ler,  and  the  morning  of  her  wedding-day  she  implored  her  kind  friends 
o  allow  her  to  proceed  no  farther.  They  remonstrated  with  her,  and 
4)ld  her  she  would  be  trifling  with  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  most  amia- 
>le  of  men,  should  she  manifest  such  a  disposition.  She  was  married  at 
Jlanmire  church,  near  Woodhill,  and  was,  in  truth,  a  mourning  bride. 
Doe  of  our  fema|^  friends  who  accompanied  her  in  the  coach  to  Glan-  ' 
aire,  told  me,  that  she  knew  not  who  shed  most  tears  on  the  road.  After 
i  year's  residence  in  England,  Colonel  Sturgeon  was  ordered  to  Sicily, 
rbere  my  poor  friend  endeavoured  to  make  him  happy  and  herself  cheer- 
ol.  Some,  perhaps,  who  have  casually  met  her,  both  before  and  after 
narriage,  have  not  considered  her  so  remarkable  a  person  as  she  really 
ras;  forgetful  that  the  refinement  of  true  genius  is  opposed  to  all  intel- 
eetual  ostentation ;  that  talents,  in  one  so  afiSicted  as  she  had  been,  must 
»fien  be  veiled  by  the  darkness  of  cherished  sorrow;  and  that  genuine 
ensibility  flourishes  not  on  the  rugged  highway  of  common  life,  but 
lelights  to  expand  its  blossom  in  the  shelter  and  secrecy  of  fostering 
dndness. 

A  sudden  descent  of  the  French  on  the  Sicilian  shores,  in  the  year 
AOS,  obliged  the  English  to  leave  that  country  in  haste.  After  a  stormy 
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and  dangerous  passage  of  several  weeks,  exposed  to  all  the  ineonfei 
niciices  of  a  crowded  transport,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sturgeon  arriTed  al 
Portsmouth.  A  short  time  before  they  landed,  Mrs.  Sturgeon  had  gites 
birth  to  a  delicate  and  drooping  boy,  whose  death,  ilbon  after,  at  Hytlie, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  seems  to  have  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  her  ovn 
sufferings. 

The  last  request  Mrs.  Sturgeon  made  of  her  father  was,  that  skt 
might  be  buried  under  her  favourite  tree  at  the  Priory.  She  was  spared  the 
cruelty  of  a  refusal,  and  was  buried  at  the  little  village  of  Newmari^eC, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  her  father  was  born.  Colonel  Stuigeoi 
did  not  very  long  survive  her — he  was  killed  in  Portugal  duriog  tiie 
Peninsular  war. — Blackwood* 8  Mwjazine. 


"  THE  FASHION  OF  THIS  WORLD  PASSETH  AWAY." 

EXTRACT  FROM  PIERPONT. 

While  you  are  contemplating  these  melancholy  changes,  and  tlie 
chill  of  disappointment  is  going  through  your  heart,  the  feeling  eomes 
upon  you,  in  all  its  bitterness,  that  the  mournful  ravages  which  time 
has  wrought  upon  the  scenes  and  the  objects  of  your  attachment,  will 
not  and  cannot  be  repaired  by  time,  in  any  of  his  future  rounds.  Re- 
turning years  can  furnish  you  with  no  proper  objects  for  the  fresh  and 
glowing  affections  of  youth  ;  and  even  if  those  objects  could  be  for- 
nished,  it  is  too  late  now  to  feel  for  them  the  correspondent  affectioa. 
The  song  of  your  ipountain  stream  can  never  more  soothe  your  ear. 
The  grove  that  you  loved  shall  invite  you  to  meditation  and  to  worship 
no  more.  Another  may,  indeed,  spring  up  in  its  place,  but  you  shall 
not  live  to  see  it.  It  may  shade  your  grave,  but  your  heart  shall  De?er 
feci  its  charm.  Your  affections  are  robbed  of  the  treasures  to  whieh 
they  clung  so  closely  and  so  long,  and  that  for  ever.  The  earth,  when 
it  had  appeared  most  lovely,  is  changed.  The  things  that  were  nearest 
to  your  heart  have  changed  with  it.  The  fashion  in  which  the  world 
was  arrayed  when  it  took  hold  on  you  with  the  strongest  attachment, 
has  pa^ed  away ;  its  mysterious  power  to  charm  you  has  fled ;  all  its 
holiest  enchantments  are  broken,  and  you  see  that  nothiug  remains  as 
it  was,  but  the  abiding  outline  of  its  surface,  its  vallSys  where  the  still 
waters  find  their  way,  and  the  stern  visage  of  its  everlasting  hills. 

Nor  does  the  fashion  of  the  world  pass  away  in  regard  to  the  ever- 
varying  appearances  of  its  exterior  alone;  its  vegetable  productions floa- 
rish  and  fade  with  every  year,  or  those  that  endure  for  ages  beyond  the 
utmost  limit  of  animal  life.  It  is,  indeed,  an  eloquent  commentary 
upon  the  apostle's  remark,  to  see  the  oak,  that  shaded  one  generation 
of  men  af^^^r  another,  even  before  it  attained  its  maturity,  and  in  the 
ruhioss  of  its  strength  had  stretched  forth  its  giant  arms  over  many 
^acceedlng  generations,  yield  to  decay  at  last,  and  fall  of  its  own  weight, 
after  having  gloried  in  its  strength  for  centuries.  It  is  an  eloquent 
eou:mentary  to  see  the  fashion  of  those  things  passing  away  in  which 
the  proudest  efforts  of  numan  power  have  been  displayed;  to  see  th* 
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Nirtous  traveller  inqairing  and  searching  npon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
'or  the  site  of  annient  Babylon,  or  measuring  the  huge  masses  of  rock 
hat  composed  the  temples  of  the  sun  at  Palmyra,  or  digging  in  the 
ndlej  of  the  Nile  to  bring  to  light  the  stupendous  relics  of  ancient 
irchitectnre,  that  have,  for  thousands  of  years,  been  buried  in  the  sands 
Df  the  desert.  It  is  even  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  apostle's  remark 
to  see  the  towers  that  were  raised  by  the  power  of  feudal  princes,  and 
the  abbeys  and  cathedrals  that  were  the  scenes  of  monastic  devotion, 
Bi^w  that  they  are  crumbling  and  falling  away,  their  tottering  walls  cur* 
tained  with  ivy,  and  the  bird  of  night  the  only  tenant  of  those  for- 
eaken  abodes  of  a  stem  despotism,  and  of  a  still  more  stern  superstition. 

But  not  the  products  of  the  earth,  nor  yet  the  works  of  man,  slon : 
change  and  pass  away.  In  many  particulars  the  great  mass  of  earth 
itself  is  liable  to  change,  and  has  been  moulded  into  different  forms. 
Hills  have  been  sunk  beneath  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  in  their  turn,  have  been  laid  bare,  or  thrown  up  into  stupendous 
mountains. 

We,  who  are  the  creatures  of  a  day,  talk  of  everlasting  hills.  But 
when  we  stand  upon  the  very  hills  that  we  call  so,  or  when  we  go  down 
into  their  masses  of  rock,  they  tell  us  that  they,  too,  have  basked  in 
Ike  light  but  for  a  time ;  that  once  the  great  waters  rolled  over  them, 
and  that  they  now  hold  the  treasures  of  the  deep  locked  up  in  their 
impenetrable  caverns. 

If,  then,  the  beauties  of  the  year  are  so  fading,  and  its  bounties  so 
■oon  perish ;  if  the  loveliest  scenes  of  nature  lose  their  power  to  charm, 
and  a  few  revolving  years  break  the  spell  that  binds  us  to  those  whom 
we  love  best ;  if  the  very  figure  of  the  earth  is  changed  by  its  own  con- 
mlsions ;  if  the  forms  of  human  governments  and  the  monuments  of 
human  power  and  skill  cannot  endure ;  if  even  the  religions  that  pre- 
dominate in  one  age  are  exploded  in  another ;  if  nothing  on  ''  the  earth 
beneath  or  the  waters  under  the  earth"  preserves  its  form  unchanged, 
what  is  there  that  remains  for  ever  the  same?  What  is  there  over 
which  autumnal  winds  and  wintry  frosts  have  no  power?  What  that 
doen  not  pass  away  while  we  are  contendiug  with  wayward  fortune,  or 
straggling  with  calamity  ?  What  that  is  proof  against  the  fluctuations 
of  human  opinion,  and  the  might  of  ocean's  waves,  and  the  convulsions 
by  which  mountains  are  heaved  up  from  the  abyss,  or  thrown  from  their 
deep  foundations  ? 

It  is  the  God  by  whom  these  mighty  works  are  done,  by  whose  hand 
this  great  globe  was  first  moulded,  and  has  ever  since  been  fashioned 
according  to  his  will.  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard  that 
the  Everlasting  God,  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  cndd  of  the  earth, 
fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ? 

To  him,  then,  we  can  go,  and  to  him  let  us  go,  in  a  filial  assurance 
that  there  is  no  variableness  in  him.  Though  the  glories  of  the  year 
fiide,  though  our  young  affections  are  blighted,  and  our  expectations  from 
this  world  are  disappointed,  we  know  that  he  has  the  power  to  make  all 
Snese  melancholy  scenes)  of  salutary  influence,  and  conducive  to  '^  the 
soul's  eternal  health."     Though  the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  our  owu 
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opinions  in  respect  to  hitn,  may  change,  there  is  no  change  in  the  Isn 
with  which  he  regards  and  for  ever  embraces  us.  God  passeth  not 
away,  nor  do  his  laws.  Those  laws  require  that  we,  and  all  that  is 
around  us,  should  change  and  pass  away.  Those  laws  govern  U9,  and 
will  do  so  for  ever.  They  bind  us  to  our  highest  good.  Then  let  us 
yield  them  a  prompt  and  perpetual  obedience. 


ROUSSEAU'S  OPINION  OF  THE  BIBLE  AND  ITS  AUTHOB. 

This  divine  book,  the  only  one  which  is  indispensable  to  the  Christian, 
needs  only  to  be  read  with  reflection  to  inspire  love  for  its  Author,  ind 
the  most  ardent  desire  to  obey  its  precepts.  Never  did  virtue  speak  « 
sweet  a  language  ;  never  was  the  most  profound  wisdom  expressed  vith 
so  much  energy  and  simplicity.  No  one  can  arise  from  its  perusil 
without  feeling  himself  better  than  he  was  before. 

The  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with  astonishment,  and  tbe 
sanctity  of  the  gospel  addresses  itself  to  my  heart.  Look  at  the  volumes 
of  the  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp ;  how  contemptible  do  tbey 
appear  in  comparison  to  this !  Is  it  possible,  that  a  book,  at  once  so 
simple  and  sublime,  can  be  the  work  of  man  ?  Can  he  who  is  the  sain 
ject  of  its  history  be  himself  a  mere  man  ?  Was  his  the  tone  of  an 
enthusiast,  or  of  an  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweetness !  What  puritj 
in  his  manners  !  What  an  afl^ecting  gracefulness  in  his  instructions! 
What  sublimity  in  his  maxims !  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  dis* 
courses  !  What  presence  of  mind,  what  sagacity  and  propriety  in  his 
answers  I  How  great  the  command  over  his  passions  !  Where  is  tiie 
man,  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live,  suffer,  and  die,  withoat 
weakness,  and  without  ostentation !  When  Plato  described  his  imaginary 
good  man,  covered  with  all  the  disgrace  of  crime,  yet  worthy  of  all  the 
rewards  of  virtue,  ho  described  exactly  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  resemblance  was  so  striking,  it  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  all  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  perceived  it  What  prepossession,  what  blind- 
ness must  it  be  to  compare  the  son  of  Sophronicus  to  the  son  of  Maij* 
What  an  immeasurable  distance  between  them  !  Socrates,  dying  with- 
out pain,  and  without  ignominy,  easily  supported  his  character  to  the 
last }  and  if  his  death,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might 
have  boon  doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  moral 
science.  Others,  however,  had  before  him  put  it  in  practice ;  and  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their 
examples  to  precept.  Aristides  had  been  just,  before  Socrates  defined 
what  justice  was.  Leonidas  had  died  for  his  country,  before  Socrates 
made  it  a  duty  to  love  one's  country.  S|>arta  had  been  tern  pern  te  be- 
fore Socrates  eulogized  sobriety;  and  before  he  celebrated  the  praises  of 
virtue,  Greece  had  abounded  in  virtuous  men.  But  from  whom  of  all 
his  countrymen  could  Jesus  have  derived  that  sublime  and  pure  morality, 
of  which  he  only  hoa  given  us  both  the  precept  and  the  example  ?  b 
the  midst  of  tbe  most  licentious  fanaticism,  the  voice  of  the  sublimeft 
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wisdom  was  heard ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic  virtue  crowned 
one  of  the  humblest  of  all  the  multitude. 

The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophizing  with  his  friends,  is 
the  most  pleasant  that  could  be  desired  !  That  of  Jesus,  expiring  in 
torments,  outraged,  reviled,  and  execrated  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the 
most  horrible  that  could  be  feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of 
poison,  blessed  the  weeping  executioner  who  presented  it ;  but  Jesus,  in 
the  midst  of  excruciating  torture,  prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors 
Yes !  if  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage^  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  Grod.  Shall  we  say  that  the  evangelic 
history  is  a  mere  fiction  ? — it  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  fiction,  but  the 
contrary.  The  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  doubts,  is  not  as 
well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  an  assertion,  in  fact^  only 
shifts  the  difficulty,  without  removing  it.  It  is  more  inconceivable  that 
a  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed  to  fabricate  this  book,  than  that 
one  only  should  have  furnished  the  subject  of  it. 

The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  strangers  to 
the  morality  contained  in  the  gospel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth  are  so 
striking,  so  perfectly  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more 
astonishing  man  than  the  hero. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  DEATH. 

Heavens  !  what  a  moment  must  be  that,  when  the  last  flutter  ex- 
pires on  our  lips  !  What  a  change  !  Tell  me,  ye  who  are  deepest  read 
in  nature  and  in  God,  to  what  new  worlds  arc  we  borne  ?  What  new 
being  do  we  receive  ?  Whither  has  that  spark,  that  unseen,  that  un- 
comprehended  intelligence  fled?  Look  upon  the  cold,  livid,  ghastly 
corpse  that  lies  before  you  I  That  was  but  a  shell,  a  gross  and  earthly 
covering,  which  held  for  a  while  the  immortal  essence  that  has  now  left 
it; — left  it,  to  range,  perhaps,  through  illimitable  space; — to  receive 
new  capacities  of  delight ;  new  powers  of  perception ;  new  glories  of 
beatitude  !  Ten  thousand  fancies  rush  upon  the  mind  as  it  contem- 
plates the  awful  moment  between  life  and  death  !  It  is  a  moment  big 
with  imagination's  greatest  hopes  and  fears;  it  is  the  consummation 
that  clears  up  all  mystery — resolves  all  doubts — which  removes  contra- 
diction, and  destroys  error.  Great  God !  what  a  flood  of  rapture  may 
at  once  burst  upon  the  departed  soul!  The  unclouded  brightness  of 
the  celestial  regions — the  pure  existence  of  ethereal  beings — the  solemn 
secrets  of  nature  may  then  be  divulged ;  the  immediate  unity  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  strains  of  unimaginable  harmony, 
iurins  of  imperishable  beauty  may  then  suddenly  disclose  themselves, 
bursting  upon  the  delighted  senses,  and  bathing  them  in  measureless 
bliss !  The  mind  is  lost  in  this  excess  of  wondrous  liglit,  and  dares  not 
turn  from  the  heavenly  vision  to  one  so  gloomy,  so  tremendous  as  the 
departure  of  the  wicked  !  Human  fancy  shrinks  back  appalled  ;  while 
hope  and  charity  whisper  to  the  bleeding  heart  that  tlurt,  uiiero  all 
mercy  is,  there  too  will  be  forgiveness  I 
Z  U 
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FAME. 


BT  THE  mLrOftO  BAKD. 


Uiov  oa  tht  erlBBOB  our  of  tuM 

I  nw  th«  Tiotor  rid«, 
B«  CBiut  from  far  ibrovfh  flood  and  flamo, 

la  all  the  pomp  of  prido ; 
Aad  loud  th«  war-tramp  pioreod  tho  tklMt 

All  hail !  th«  conqueror  oomaa! 
From  oTery  hill  let  shonta  arise, 

Aad  annnd,  j%  doubUag  dni|aB> 

The  erlmaon  crown  the  eonqaeror  wort 

Waved  o'er  the  warrior'a  bead; 
But  his  right  arm  was  red  with  gere 

A  hundred  hearts  had  shed: 
A  hundred  hills  in  echoes  rang 

O'er  ocean's  sounding  surge: 
A  hundred  harps  awoke  and  sang 

Of  Europe's  dreadftil  scourge. 

Thej  sang  the  fkme  of  him  whose  scroll 

A  tide  of  tears  had  wet; 
Thej  sang  the  flune  of  him  whose  soal 

llad  oft  in  murder  met* 


And  oft  had  spread  dark  lidalght  e^( 

The  weeping  widow's  iaind» 
And  wrote  her  grief  with  gusMnf 

Dread  rampire  of  maakiad. 

Not  so  with  him  who  wore  the  plume 

When  fkir  Columbia  bled ; 
The  sun  that  set  on  Vernon's  tomb 

Smiled  on  the  mighty  dead : 
The  blood  that  dyed  Columbia's  land 

Was  paid  for  liberty— 
The  great,  the  good,  aad  glorious  band. 

The  westera  world  set  f^ee. 

The  scroll  of  him  who  sleeps  in  eanh, 

GaTO  liberty  a  name: 
And  Yirtue's  heroes  then  had  birth. 

And  Tirtnons  Talonr  fkme. 
Gore  gush'd  through  many  a  hundrea  retat 

On  that  immortal  mom : 
Groat  God !  'twas  then  were  rent  tk    ti 

Of  millions  yet  uabora. 


SUNRISE  OF  THE  SOUL. 


BT  corrur. 


Thkkk  Is  a  land  where  strength  decays. 
Where  wisdom  comes  to  naught ; 

Where  rice  claims  Tirtne's  honest  praise- 
Where  lore  with  gold  Is  bought. 

There  is  a  land  where  genius  dies. 
Where  science  meets  its  doom- 
Where  all  that's  great,  or  good,  or  wlss^ 
Sinks  in  obliTion's  gl« 


Tliere  is  a  land  whereoa  the  braTO 
Oe  perish  in  their  fuae— 

•iak  silently  within  the  graTO, 
Betaiaiag  bat  a 


There  is  a  land  where  beauty  flidef 

Upon  its  icy  breast; 
While  penury  the  heart  perTadea» 

And  pain's  a  constant  guesL 

And  there's  a  world  where  lore  and 
Perennial  rise  and  bloom: 

Where  Tirtue,  ta  aaladiag  youth. 
Shall  triumph  o'er  the  tocabb 


Dow  gladly  would  my  tortared 
Reject  earth's  base  eoatrol ; 

And  hail  a&r,  ia  ragioaa  bleak, 
Thesaariseof  theaoall 


'TIS  SWEET  TO  THINK. 


BT  BBT.  J.  BESTTBl. 


Tis  sweet  to  thiak  that  when  I  die. 

There's  one  will  held  my  languid  head. 
And  let  me  on  her  boeom  lie. 

"nil  erery  breath  of  lifii  ia  fled. 

4nd  when  these  beasaing  eyes  shall  clees^ 
4n4  loee  al  last  their  IMiag  rar. 

P«-r  ever  Ax'd  ia  dee^  sepeo;^ 
^ae'll  aateh  beside  a^  liMesa  e^ar. 


Tis  sweet  to  thIak  thai  when  Fm  UU, 
Her  eye  will  pour  ita  seflaat  tear. 

Her  hand  apoa  n^  greea  turf  abed 
The  sweetcal  flowerata  of  the  year. 


Tis  sweet  to  thIak  wa 
Ere  long  withia  oaa 

Till,  fwm  death's  beada 
To 


aballUa 


released,  wa  Hf 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  HOUR  OP  DEATH. 

Tfe  consolations  of  Christianity  form  one  of  itd  most  delightful 
well  as  salutary  accompaniments.  Their  value  is  not  generally  appro* 
eiated  till  heart  and  flesh  begin  to  fail,  and  the  world  to  pass  away. 
Then,  in  the  absence  of  health  and  strength,  when  all  earthly  sensations 
lose  their  charms,  and  the  springs  of  nature  cease  to  act  with  their 
wonted  force,  these  friendly  visitors  from  the  cross  encircle  the  dying 
saint,  and  throw  over  and  around  him  the  everlasting  arms  of  divine 
mercy.  How  sad  and  lonely  the  couch  where  the  emaciated,  strength- 
less  form  is  stretched  unaccompanied  by  those  dawnings  of  eternal  day  ! 
Over  the  poor,  unhappy,  wasted  clay  no  starlight  brightens,  no  cherub 
wings  are  hovering.  In  vain  arc  arms  of  friendship  extended,  the  bosom 
of  luve  opened.  The  rays  of  hope  may  gleam  a  brief  moment  in  the 
norizon  of  his  mind,  but  they  are  cold  and  cheerless.  No  vivifying  in- 
fluence passes  over  the  feverish  brain — no  holy  gust  of  ecstatic  joy  subli- 
mates the  mind.  Oh,  it  is  hard  dying  when  these  comfdrts  are  wanting 
— when  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  bring  in  the  dreadful 
sentence  that  all  U  lost — when  no  uplifted  arm  makes  strong  the  soul, 
nor  points  with  unerring  truth  the  bright  way  up  to  the  mansions  of 
felicity  I  But  oh,  how  soft  the  bed  of  death ;  what  easy,  pleasant  dying, 
when  the  comfortable  assurances  of  God's  word  are  brought  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  stricken  one  in  the  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  I 
When  the  soul,  feeling  after  the  promises,  finds  itself  suddenly  clinging 
to  th(;'Rock  of  Ages,  and,  rising  up  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
grapples  with  the  monster  on  ground  consecrated  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  prevails  and  triumphs !  It  is  then  that  he  looks  upon  the  fallen 
pillars  in  which  he  has  only  gloried,  with  a  smile,  and  beholds 
unmoved  the  crumbling  tabernacle,  falling  down  in  ruins,  while,  new- 
fledged,  he  breaks  his  bonds,  and  towers  away  to  dip  his  pinions  in  tbe 
fount  of  light. 

Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace  !    How  calm  his  ezitl 
Night  dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds,  expire  so  so^ 


MY  MOTHER. 

Where  dwells  the  being  in  whose  bosom  affection's  tender  call  meets 
with  a  responsive  throb  of  feeling,  that  does  not  cherish  with  pleasure  the 
remembrance  of  a  mother's  love,  and  the  assiduous  attention  or  a  mother's 
devotedness  ?  When  the  first  half-meant  glistening  of  the  infant  eye 
bespoke  '^  the  first  dawn  of  reason  ',*'  when  the  puny  arms  first  clasped 
the  maternal  neck,  and  the  sweet  babe  seemed  '^  a  pearl  of  price"  on  the 
bosom ;  who.  with  soul-exhausting  fervour^  pressed  the  dear  treasure  to 
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its  faitliful  home?  And  when  the  chuckling  laugh,  and  the  litUe, rest- 
lc89|  elastic  limbs  of  her  dearest,  in  its  playful  humour,  won  her  smil);, 
who  caressed  the  sportive  child,  and  gave  back  kiss  for  kiss  ?  It  was 
the  MOTHER.  If  some  gloomy  foreboding,  some  cloud  of  care,  came  over 
the  sunlight  of  her  hope,  telling  her  that  the  bright  being  next  her  heart 
would  smile  no  more — the  tears  that  bathed  the  polished  brow  beneath 
her  look  of  lore  were  a  baptism  that  would  gain  it  a  heaven. 

When  the  tottering  limbs  essayed  to  move  in  the  harmony  of  nature, 
the  goal  of  the  infant  trial  was  the  parent  knee,  the  reward  the  parent 
embrace.  The  first  faint  lisp  of  language,  that  seems  to  be  taught  by 
an  angel,  comes  on  the  mother's  ear  like  undefined  music }  and  the  first 
trial  is  to  sound  a  mother's  name.  Oh  !  thought-enkindling  word  !  con- 
nected with  every  remembered  pang  of  sorrow,  and  every  associaUon  of 
former  happiness. 

The  maternal  knees  are  the  first  altar  of  devotion;  and  the  clustering 
head  of  childhood,  bowed  in  its  mother's  lap,  poors  out  the  sweet  and 
acceptable  prayer  of  innocence.  The  kind  hand  that  fidls  with  blessings 
on  the  youthful  brow  sQiooths  the  couch  of  sleep;  while  the  eternal 
principle  of  a  mother's  love,  like  a  guardian  spirit,  ever  watches  over  its 
repose. 

The  heyday  of  youth  has  passed ;  and  with  it  have  been  separated 
the  closer  ties  that  bound  me  to  my  mother.  Yet  the  chain  of  affection 
has  been  but  loosened — ^not  a  link  of  it  has  been  broken.  When  the 
wild  war  of  passion  rages,  the  memory  of  her  love  comes  like  magic  over 
my  soul,  and,  like  *'  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,''  calms  it  to  rest. 

Oh,  my  mother !  may  he  who  has  felt  love  like  thine,  never  know 
love  from  any,  if  he  once  forgets  thee.  And  may  the  rich  blessings  of 
Heaven  descend  on  thee,  as  thou  hast  often  prayed  for  them  to  come  upon 
thy  child ! 


ETERNAL  HOPE. 

If  we  contemplate  the  ravages  of  time  but  for  a  single  year,  and  re- 
flect upon  the  changes  and  events  that  have  taken  place  even  in  our  own 
limited  sphere,  we  must  be  sensible  of  the  insecurity  of  all  things  earth- 
ly, and  feel  that  this  world  is  not  our  home,  and  cannot  long  be  our 
abiding  place.  By  casting  our  eye  back  to  the  years  when  our  feeble 
existence  commenced,  we  learn,  that  when  a  few  more  friends  have  left, 
and  a  few  more  changes  mocked  ns,  our  voices  too  must  be  hushed,  our 
hearts  must  ci*u8e  to  beat,  and  our  heads  must  be  placed  on  that  pillow 
from  whence  they  will  be  raised  only  when  '^  time  shall  be  no  longer." 

In  this  situation  then,  and  with  this  belief,  we  are  doubtless  ready  to 
cry  out.  Is  there  no  substance  among  all  these  shadows  ?  If  the  pleasures 
of  life  are  vanishing  away — if  the  works  of  nature  are  changing,  and  the 
monuments  of  art  crumoling  to  the  dust — if,  while  looking  upon  our 
friendsy  they  are  fled  from  our  anxious  gate,  and  we  have  felt  that  we  ar« 
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M  transient  as  they — if  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  durability  on  every 
object  to  which  we  can  turn  our  eyes,  on  what  shall  we  rest ;  on  what 
can  we  place  our  trust  I  Can  there  be  no  support  ?  Can  nothing  be 
named  to  sostain  our  sinking  hearts  ?  Thanks  to  the  Author  of  all 
good,  we  are  not  left  without  a  suide.  There  is  a  point  to  which  we 
may  direct  our  eyes.  Though  all  created  substances  perish,  "  hope  is 
eternal.'*  The  hope  of  future  happiness  is  a  never-failing  source  of  con- 
solation to  the  Christian.  Under  any  troubles,  however  grievous,  it 
soothes  his  mind.  When  memory  brings  to  view  joys  that  are  past  and 
gone,  departed  friends  that  were  near  and  dear,  every  spring  of  painful 
sensibility  is  touched ;  yet  in  these  moments,  how  relieving  is  the  hope 
that  the  separation  is  not  eternal — that  the  time  will  come  when  those 
former  connections  with  his  virtuous  fiiends  will  be  renewed — when 
those  whose  piety  and  virtue  once  cheered  him,  shall  be  united  to  him, 
and  they  shall  dwell  together  on  that  peaceful  shore  where  the  revolu- 
tions of  nature  can  never  come. 

Who  of  us  are  to  leave  this  world  before  the  close  of  another  year,  is 
known  only  in  the  counsels  of  eternity.  Doubtless  there  are  many,  who^ 
looking  forward  to  the  opening  year,  are  ready  to  promise  themselves 
much,  from  the  friendships  and  connections  they  have  secured,  and  from 
the  plans  of  prosperity  which  they  have  formed.  But  while  they  are 
doating  upon  these  dreams  of  happiness,  and  saying  in  secret  to  their 
hearts,  '^  To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abundant,"  we 
feel  constrained  to  say  to  them,  *^  Boast  not  yourselves  of  to-morrow,  for 
you  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  But  the  sincere  Christian,' 
the  man  who  places  his  hope  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  will  not  be  anxious 
to  build  his  treasures  where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt,  or  eager  to  scan 
the  mysteries  of  futurity.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  know  that  God 
reigneth,  and  that  he  can  with  truth  exclaim — ''  Eternal  hope  !" 

When  wn^t  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below ; 
Thou  undismay'd  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  nature's  funeral  pile. 


MEMORY. 

flomory,  that  mirror,  which  affection  dashes  to  the  earth,  and,  looking  down  upon  die 

fragments,  only  beholds  the  reflection  multiplied. 

I  SEATED  myself  on  the  old  trunk  on  which  I  had  so  often  rested—  [ 
«st  my  eyes'  over  the  surrounding  landscape — the  sun  was  sinking,  and 
the  water  seemed  blazing  with  its  refulgence ;  the  mild,  the  balmy  breath 
of  evening  swept  across  my  face — the  distant  call  of  the  boatmen  fell 
upon  mine  ear.  Such  a  breeze  had  I  Sslt-^uch  sounds  had  I  heard, 
often — offen  in  purer,  happier  hours !  All  seemed  the  same  as  when  I 
last  was  there — the  very  shadow  of  the  elms— the  solitary  bird  that 
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■wept  itA  iout^j  way  through  the  sky — the  form  of  the  elonda  that  hang 
jfolden-friDged  around  the  setting  orh;  thcj  were  there— nnchar^d 
even  in  tlie  minutest  circumstance.  I  looked  towards  the  banks  of  the 
stream  ;  there,  and  on  such  an  eve,  had  I  wandered  wi£h  Mary ;  there 
had  I  felt  her  leaning  on  my  arm  in  all  the  confiding  gentleness  of 
ifTcction ;  there  had  my  heart  throbbed  wildly  with  delight,  as  I  gazed 
upon  her ;  and  there,  alas ! — and  even* in  that  blissful  moment  did  the 
conviction  that  it  was  the  happiest  hour  of  my  existence  cast  its  mist 
over  my  enjoyment.  Every  word  she  uttered  rushed  upon  my  memory ; 
even  the  very  thoughts  of  the  moment  came  fresh  and  glowing  before 
me.  I  could  almost  fancy  I  again  heard  her  voice,  and,  as  it  were, 
instinctively  turned  to  meet  her  look.  The  illusioo  vanished — the  fairy 
web'  of  fancy  was  broken,  and  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  an  aching 
— a  despairing  heart. 

The  avenue  of  elms,  through  whose  thick  foliage,  enwrcathod  with 
wooiibine,  the  sun's  rays  now  shot,  next  caught  my  attention.  On  tbo 
ianie  spot  from  which  I  now  took  my  sad  glance  in  the  perspective  of 
memory,  often  had  I  sat,  anxiously  expecting  to  see  the  form  of  her,  my 
heart's  loved  one,  hastening  along  that  path.  How  often,  on  beholding 
her,  had  I  started  from  my  seat,  to  greet  her  with  the  kiss  of  affection ! 
Not  a  charm  of  nature  had  faded — the  rude  hand  of  time  seemed  to  have 
•pareii  even  the  simple  hedge  flower — but  where  was  she  who  first  ren- 
dered that  scene  dear  to  me  ?  I  cast  a  wild  look  around  me — in  vain ! 
— and  I  felt  the  chill  of  loneliness  rush  deathlike  over  my  heart ! 

licfioction — the  gift  that  constitutes  man's  fatal  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  tiie  creation,  by  teaching  him  to  sum  up  the  extent  of  his 
wretchedness — so  absorbed  my  senses,  that  for  some  time  I  perceived 
not  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  heavens.  Clouds,  black  and 
heavy,  wore  gathering  thickly  together ;  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  shot 
blood-rod  between  them;  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  drops ;  and  all  told  the  approach  of  a  terrific  conflict  of  the 
elements.  I  arose  and  turned  to  seek  some  shelter ;  the  loud  thunder 
burst  in  awful  peals  above  my  head,  and  the  lightning  shot  its  vivid  rays 
around  uiy  path — emblem,  too  faithful  emblem,  of  my  present  lot !  A 
few  hours,  and  ^our  powers  will  be  spent,  and  serenity  again  preside  j 
but  when  shall  the  storm  cease  that  rages  in  the  brain  ?  When  shall 
berenity  return  to  the  withered,  the  broken  heart? 


Relkjion. — Man,  in  whatever  state  he  may  De  considered,  as  well 
M  in  evory  period  and  vicissitude  of  life,  experiences  in  religion  an  efilca' 
cious  antidote  against  the  ills  which  oppress  him,  a  shield  that  blunt; 
the  darts  of  his  enemies,  and  an  asylum  into  which  they  can  never  enter. 
In  every  event  of  fortune  it  excites  in  his  soul  a  sublimity  of  ideas,  by 
pointing  out  to  him  the  just  Judge,  who,  as  an  attentive  spectator  of  his 
conflicts,  is  about  to  reward  him  with  his  inestimable  approbation. 
Religion  also,  in  the  darkest  tempest,  appears  to  man  as  the  iris  of 
peace,  and,  dissipating  the  dark  and  angry  storm,  restores  the  wished-for 
calm,  and  brings  him  to  the  port  of  safety. 
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WAR. 


The  following  beautiful  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  who 
has  written  with  such  force  and  energy  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  presents  in  so  strong  a  light  the  ferocious  aspect  of  war. 
when  undisguised  by  the  &lse  splendours  which  surround  it,  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  read  with  greater  delight,  by  a  people  whose  duty,  interest, 
and  desire  it  is  to  encourage  and  adopt  a  pacific  policy  towards  other 
nations : — 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war  is  the  way  in  which  th« 
heart  of  man  is  carried  off  from  its  barbarities  and  its  horrors  by  the 
splendour  of  its  deceitful  accomplishments.  There  is  a  feeling  of  the 
sublime  in  contemplating  the  shock  of  armies,  just  as  there  is  in  con- 
templating the  devouring  energy  of  a  tempest ;  and  this  so  elevates  and 
engrosses  the  whole  man,  that  his  eye  is  blind  to  the  tears  of  bereaved 
parents,  and  his  car  is  deaf  to  the  piteous  moan  of  the  dying,  and  the 
shriek  of  their  desolated  families.  There  is  a  gracefulness  in  the  picture 
of  a  youthful  warrior,  burning  for  distinction  in  the  field;  and  lured  by 
this  generous  aspiration  to  the  deepest  animated  throng,  where,  in  the 
fell  work  of  death,  the  opposing  sons  of  valour  struggle  for  remembrance 
or  a  home;  and  this  side  of  the  picture  is  so  much  the  exclusive  object 
of  our  regard  as  to  disguise  from  our  view  the  mangled  carcasses  of  the 
fallen,  and  the  writhing  agonies  of  the  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  more, 
who  have  been  laid  on  the  cold  ground,  where  they  are  left  to  languish 
and  to  die.  There  is  no  eye  to  pity  them !  no  sister  to  weep  over  them ! 
There  no  gentle  hand  is  present  to  cuse  the  dying  posture  or  bind  up 
the  wounds,  which,  in  the  maddening  fury  of  the  combat,  have  been 
given  and  received  by  the  children  of  one  common  Father  I  There 
death  spreads  his  pale  ensigns  over  every  countenance ;  and  when  night 
comes  on,  and  durkness  is  around  them,  how  many  a  despairing  wretch 
must  take  up  with  the  bloody  field  as  the  untented  bed  of  his  last  suf- 
ferings, without  one  friend  to  bear  the  message  of  tenderness  to  his 
distant  home — without  one  companion  to  close  his  eyes ! 

I  avow  it — on  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work  which  go  to 
spread  a  most  delusive  colouring  over  war,  and  to  remove  its  shocking 
barbarities  to  the  background  of  our  contemplations  altogether.  I  see 
it  in  the  history  which  tells  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of  the  troops 
and  the  brilliancy  of  their  successive  charges }  I  see  it  in  the  poetry 
which  lends  the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and 
transporting  its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images,  and  its  figures,  and  its 
nodding  plumes  of  chivalry,  it  throws  its  treacherous  embellishments 
over  a  scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  I  see  it  in  the  music  which  repre- 
sents the  progress  of  the  battle,  and  where,  after  being  inspired  by  the 
trumpet-notes  of  preparation,  the  whole  beauty  and  tenderness  of  a 
drawing-room  are  seen  to  bend  over  the  sentimental  entertainment ;  nor 
do  I  hear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh  to  interrupt  the  death-tones  of 
the  sickening  contest,  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded  men,  as  they  fade 
ftway  upon  the  ear  and  sink  into  lifeless  silence !   All,  all  goes  to  prove 
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what  strange  and  balf-sightcd  creatures  we  are.  Were  it  not  80,  war 
would  never  have  been  seen  in  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  unmingled 
hatefulness ;  and  I  can  look  to  nothing  but  the  progress  of  Christian 
Bentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the  strong  current  of  its  popular  and  pic- 
vailing  partiality  for  war.  Then  only  will  an  imperious  sense  of  dutj 
lay  the  check  of  severe  principle  on  all  the  subordinate  tastes  and 
faculties  of  our  nature.  Then  will  glory  be  reduced  to  its  right  esti- 
mate ;  and  the  wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gospel,  chasing  away  every 
spell,  will  be  turned  by  the  treachery  of  no  delusion  whatever  from  id 
simple  but  sublime  enterprises,  for  the  good  of  the  species.  Then  thi 
reign  of  truth  and  quietness  will  be  ushered  into  the  world ;  and  war, 
cruel,  atrocious,  unrelenting  war,  will  be  stript  of  its  many  and  iti 
bewildering  fascinations. 


TWILIGHT. 


Of  all  the  myriad  sources  of  enjoyment  which  nature  unfolds  to  man, 
I  know  few  equal  to  those  elicited  by  a  balmy  summer  sunset  The 
idea  is  old,  but  the  reflections  it  excites  are  perpetually  yarying. 
There  is  something  in  this  hour  so  tender,  so  holy,  so  fraught  with  sim- 
ple, yet  sublime  associations,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  heaven  than  to 
earth.  The  curtain  that  drops  down  on  the  physical,  also  descends  on 
the  moral  world.  The  day,  with  its  selfish  interests,  its  common-place 
distrm^tions,  has  gone  by,  and  the  season  of  intelligence,  of  imagination, 
of  spirituality,  is  dawning.  Yes,  twilight  unlocks  the  Blandusian  foon* 
tain  of  fancy ;  there,  as  in  a  mirror,  reflecting  all  things  in  added  love- 
liness, the  heart  surveys  the  past,  the  dead,  the  absent ;  the  estranged 
come  thronging  back  on  memory;  the  paradise  of  inexperience,  from 
which  the  flaming  sword  of  Truth  has  long  since  exiled  us,  rises  again 
in  all  the  pristine  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  verdure ;  the  very  spot  where 
we  breathed  our  first  vows  of  love;  the  slender,  girlish  figure,  that, 
gliding  like  a  sylph  beside  us,  listened  entranced  to  that  avowal,  made 
in  the  face  of  heaven,  beneath  the  listening  evening-star ;  the  home  that 
witnessed  her  decline;  the  churchyard  that  received  her  ashes;  the 
grave  wherein  she  now  sleeps,  dreamless  and  happy,  deaf  alike  to  the 
siren  voice  of  praise  and  the  withering  sneers  of  envy— such  sweet  bat 
solemn  recollections  sweep,  in  shadowy  pomp,  across  the  mind,  conjured 
up  by  the  spells  of  twilight,  as  he  waves  his  enchanted  wand  over  the 
earth. 


Good-nature. — Good-nature  is  the  best  feature  in  the  finest  face. 
Wit  may  raise  admiration,  judgment  may  command  respect,  and  know- 
ledge attention ;  beauty  may  inflame  the  heart  with  love :  but  good- 
nature has  a  more  powerful  effect — it  adds  a  thousand  attractions  to  the 
rharms  of  beauty,  and  gives  an  air  of  beneficence  to  the  most  hooielv  ^Aoe. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  ADAMS. 

Anecdotes  connected  with  the  appointment  of  General  Washington  to  the 

command  of  the  Army,  June  Uth,  1775. 

In  a  manuscript  journal,  under  date  of  November  4,  1825, 1  find  a 
record  of  a  conversation  had  with  the  venerable  John  Adams,  at  that 
liaie,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  General  Washington.  It  was  in 
■sbstaiice  as  follows : — 

The  army  was  assembled  at  Cambridee,  Massachusetts,  under  General 
Ward|  and  Congress  was  sitting  at  Philadelphia.     Every  day  arrived 
Dew  applications  in  behalf  of  the  army.     The  country  was  urgent  that 
Congress  should  cuiopt  the  army,  for  until  they  had,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered, and  was  in  law  considered,  o'niy  as  a  mob,  a  band  of  armed  rebels. 
The  country  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  danjgor. 
rhe  struggle  had  begun,  and  yet  every  thing  was  at  loose  ends.     The 
great  trial  now  seemed  to  be  in  this  question — who  should  be  commander* 
in^deff    It  was  exceedingly  important,  and  was  felt  to  be  the  binge 
:>n  which  the  whole  misht  turn  for  or  against  us.     The  Southern  and 
Middle  States,  warm  and  rapid  in  their  zeal,  for  the  most  part  were  jea- 
lous of  New  England,  because  they  felt  that  the  real  physical  force  was 
here.     What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?     All  New  England  adored  General 
Ward ;  he  had  been  in  the  French  war,  and  came  out  laden  with  laurels. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.     All  the  qualifications  seemed  to 
cluster  in  him,  and  it  was  confidently  believed  tnat  the  army  could  not 
receive  any  commander  over  him.     What,  then,  was  to  be  done?     Diffi- 
culties thickened  at  every  step.    The  struggle  was  to  be  long  and  bloody. 
Without  union  all  was  lost.     Union  was  strength.     The  country,  and 
the  whole  country,  must  come  in.    One  pulsation  must  beat  through  all 
bearts.     The  cause  was  one,  and  the  arm  must  be  one.     The  members 
had  talked,  debated,  considered,  and  guessed,  and  yet  the  decisive  step 
had  not  been  taken.     At  length,  Mr.  Adams  came  to  his  conclusion,  and 
the  manner  of  developing  it  was  nearly  as  follows : — He  was  walking 
one  morning  before  Congress  Hall,  apparently  in  deep  thought,  when  his 
^sin,  Samuel  Adams,  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  '^  What  is  the  topic 
^'th  you  this  morning,  cousin  V  "  Oh,  the  army,  the  army,"  he  replied, 
''I  am  determined  what  to  do  about  the  army  at  Cambridge,"  he  con- 
^Qued — "  I  am  determined  to  go  into  the  hall  this  morning,  and  enter 
^^  a  full  detail  of  the  state  of  the  colonies,  in  order  to  show  the  abso- 
'^te  need  of  taking  some  decisive  steps.    My  whole  aim  will  be  to  induce 
•^'Otigress  to  appoint  a  day  for  adopting  the  army  as  the  legal  army  of 
'^Qee  United  Colonies  of  North  America,  and  then  to  hint  at  an  election 
*^   a  commander-in-chief." 

^*  Well,"  said  Samuel  Adams,  <<I  like  that,  cousin  John )  but  on  whom 

»^vc  you  fixed  as  this  commander  ?"  "I'll  tell  you — George  Washington, 

•*^  Virginia,  a  member  of  this  house."     "  Oh,"  replied  Samuel  Aaan«3| 

V^Vily,  "  that  will  never  do,  never,  never."     "  It  must  do,  it  skaH  do,*' 
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f>ni<1  John,  ''an'l  for  these  reasons :  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  an 
loath  to  entor  heartily  into  the  cause,  and  their  arguments  are  pocent 
they  Koe  that  Now  England  holds  the  physical  power  in  her  hands,  and 
tlicy  fear  the  result.  A  New  England  army,  a  New  England  commander, 
with  New  England  perseverance,  all  united,  appal  them.  For  this  cause 
th«»y  hiinfr  back.  S'ow  the  only  way  is,  to  allay  their  fears,  and  givt 
them  nothing  to  complain  of;  and  this  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  but 
by  appointing  a  Southern  chief  over  this  force.  T/ien  all  will  feel  secure; 
then  all  will  rush  to  the  standard.  This  policy  will  blend  us  in  ooe 
mass,  and  tiiat  mass  will  be  resistless."  At  this  Samuel  Adams  scemt^ 
proatly  niovt'd.  They  talked  over  the  preliminary  circumstances,  and 
John  asked  his  cousin  to  second  his  motion.  Mr.  Adams  went  in,  took 
the  floor,  and  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  the  delineations  he  had  pn- 
]Kired,  all  aiming  at  the  adoption  of  the  army!  He  was  ready  tooini 
the  army,  appoint  a  commander,  vote  supplies,  and  proceed  to  business. 
After  his  speech,  some  doubted,  some  objected,  and  some  feared.  His 
warmth  mounted  with  the  occasion,  and  to  all  these  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions he  replied,  '*  Gentlemen,  if  this  Congress  will  not  adopt  this  armj, 
bffore  ten  moons  have  set,  New  England  will  have  a  Congress  of  her 
own  which  iriit  adopt  it,  and  she,  she  will  undertake  the  struggle  alone; 
yes,  with  a  .<tron;;r  arm,  and  a  clear  conscience,  will  front  the  foe  aluoe." 
This  had  the  de-jred  eifect.  They  saw  New  England  was  not  playing^ 
and  was  not  to  be  played  with  ;  they  agreed  to  appoint  a  day.  The  daj 
was  fixed.  It  eamo.  Mr.  Adams  went  in,  took  the  floor,  urged  the 
measure,  and,  after  debate,  it  passed. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  a  lawful  commander  for  this  lawful  armj, 
with  supplies,  &e.  All  looked  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  this  occasion,  and  be 
was  n\idy.  He  took  the  floor,  and  went  into  a  minute  delineation  of 
the  chanieter  of  iJeucral  Ward,  bestowing  on  him  the  epithets  which 
then  behuiged  to  no  one  else.  At  the  end  of  this  eulogy  ho  said,  *•  Bat 
this  is  not  the  man  I  have  chosen."  lie  then  went  into  a  delineation 
of  the  character  of  a  commander-in-chief,  such  as  was  required  by  the 
peculiar  situatiim  of  the  colonies  at  that  junetun?;  and,  after  he  had 
pivsented  the  ijualiticatious  in  his  strongt>st  language,  aud  given  the 
reasons  (or  the  nomination  he  was  alK)ut  to  make,  he  said — '*  GrentlemeD, 
1  know  these  qualitioations  are  high,  but  we  all  know  they  are  needfol 
at  this  crisis  in  this  chief.  Does  any  one  say  they  are  not  to  be  obtained 
in  the  country  ?  I  reply,  they  are;  they  reside  in  one  of  our  own  body, 
and  he  is  the  (ters  ai  whom  I  now  nominate — George  Washington,  </ 

Wa^ihiugton,  who  sat  on  Mr.  Adams's  right  hand,  was  looking  him 
intently  in  the  face  to  wateh  the  name  he  was  about  to  announce;  and 
not  ex[HH'ting  it  wtnihl  Ih^  his  own,  he  sprang  from  his  seat  the  moment 
he  heard  it,  and  ru>hiHi  into  an  adjoining  room  as  quickly  as  though 
niived  bv  a  shtH'k  of  olectrieitv. 

Mr.  Adams  had  a<ked  iiis  cousin  Sam  to  move  for  an  adjournment  as 
«oon  as  the  niuniuatiou  wa>  made,  in  order  to  give  the  members  time  to 
delibenite  in  privati-.  They  did  diliU-nt:e.  and  the  r^fult  is  before  the 
morld. 
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I  tslcei  Mr.  Adams,  among  other  qnestioDS,  the  following : — *'  Did 
a  never  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  conflict  ?^'  '^  No,  no/'  said  he, 
iot  for  a  moment.  I  expected  to  be  hung  and  quartered,  if  I  was 
oght;  but  no  matter  for  that,  mj  country  would  be  free;  I  knew 
•orge  III.  could  not  forge  chains  long  enough  and  strong  enough  i« 
ach  round  these  States." 


DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

On  Friday,  the  13th  of  December,  1799,  while  attending  to  some 
■provements  upon  his  estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a  slight  rain,  by  which 
)k  neck  and  hair  became  wet.  Uuapprchenmye  of  danger  from  this 
ireamstance,  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  his  usual  manner,  but,  in  the 
Iflit,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  windpipe.  Tho 
nease  commenced  with  a  violent  ague,  accompanied  with  some  pain  in 
k  upper  and  fore  part  af  the  throat,  a  sense  of  stricture  in  the  same 
Mit,  a  cough,  and  a  difficult,  rather  than  a  painful,  deglutition,  which 
icre  soon  succeeded  by  a  fever,  and  a  quick  and  laborious  respiration. 

Believing  bloodletting  to  be  necessary,  he  procured  a  bleeder,  who 
look  from  his  arm  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood,  but  he  would  not 
fennit  a  messenger  to  be  despatched  for  his  family  physician  until  tho 
Mearance  of  day.  About  eleven  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Craik  arrived^ 
IM,  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  of  the  case,  requested  that  two  con- 
iritiag  physicians  should  be  immediately  sent  for.  The  utmost  exer- 
tions of  medical  skill  were  applied  in  vain.  The  powers  of  life  were 
Mnifestly  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  disorder ;  speaking,  which  was 

C'  ful  from  the  beginning,  became  almost  impracticable ;  respiration 
me  more  and  more  contracted  and  imperfect,  until  half-past  eleven 
SB  Saturday  night,  when,  retaining  the  full  possession  of  his  intellect, 
k  expired  without  a  struggle. 

Believing,  at  the  commencement  of  his  complaint,  as  well  as  through 
crery  gucceeding  stage  of  it,  that  its  conclusion  would  be  mortal,  he 
nbmittcd  to  the  exertions  made  for  his  recovery  rather  as  a  duty  than 
tern  any  expectation  of  their  efficacy.  Some  hours  before  his  death, 
ifter  repeated  efforts  to  be  understood,  he  succeeded  in  expressing  a 
tore  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die  without  interruption.  After 
k  became  impossible  to  get  any  thing  down  his  throat,  he  undressed 
Umself,  and  went  to  bed,  there  to  die.  To  his  friend  and  physician, 
Br.  Craik,  who  sat  on  his  bed,  and  took  his  head  in  his  lap,  he  said 
^th  difficulty,  <<  Doctor,  I  am  dying,  and  have  been  dying  fur  a  long 
foie,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.^' 

During  the  short  period  of  his  illness,  he  economized  his  time  in  pr^ 
teging,  with  the  utmost  serenity,  those  few  concerns  which  required 
Us  attention,  and  anticipated  hi3  approaching  dissolution  with  every 
femonstration  of  that  equanimity  for  which  his  life  was  so  uniformly 
ind  singularly  conspicuous. 

Th6  deep  and  wide-spreading  grief,  occasioned  by  this  melancht^lT 
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event,  assembled  a  great  concourse  of  people,  for  the  parpose  of  ptjiB| 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  first  of  A«nericans.  On  Wednesdiii 
the  18th  of  December,  attended  by  military  honours  and  the  emmi^ 
nies  of  religion,  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Moofc 
Vernon. 

So  short  was  his  illness,  that,  at  the  seat  of  government,  the  ioteit 
gcnce  of  his  death  preceded  that  of  his  indisposition.  It  was  first  oofr 
municated  by  a  passenger  in  the  stage  to  an  acquaintance  whom  h»  Ml 
in  the  street,  and  the  report  quickly  reached  the  House  of  Representatm^ 
which  was  then  in  session.  The  utmost  dismay  and  afiliction  were  i^ 
plaved  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  a  member  stated  in  his  place  tki 
melancholy  information  which  had  been  received.  This  informatioayhl 
said,  was  not  certain,  but  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  it  tmk 

''After  receiving  intelligence,"  he  added,  "of  a  national  oaUnu^ei : 
heavy  and  afiiicting,  the  House  of  Representatives  can  be  bat  ilMHll 
for  public  business."     He  therefore  moved  an  adjournment    BA 
houses  adjourned  until  the  next  day. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  as  soon  as  the  orders  were  read,  the  mm 
member  addressed  the  chair,  and  afterwards  oflfered  the  following  nth 
luUons : 

''  Resolved,  That  this  house  will  wait  upon  the  President,  in  condoleMe 
of  this  mournful  event 

"  Besoived,  That  the  speaker's  chair  be  shrouded  with  black,  and  id 
the  members  and  ofiicers  of  the  house  wear  black  during  the  sessioa. 

''  Resolved f  That  a  committee,  in  conjunction  with  one  from  the  Senilis 
be  appointed  to  consider  on  the  most  suitable  manner  of  paying  hoDOV 
to  the  memory  of  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  Ai 
hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens." 


'  WASHINGTON  AND  ADMIRAL  VERNON. 

Whex  the  admiral  was  attacking  Porto  Bello,  with  his  six  ships  oalft 
as  is  described  on  the  medal  struck  on  the  occasion,  he  observed  i  te 
young  man  in  appearance,  who,  with  the  meet  intrepid  courage,  attesM 
with  most  perfect  calmness,  was  always  in  that  part  of  the  ship  wfaiflk 
was  most  engaged.  After  the  firing  had  ceased  he  sent  his  captaia  M 
request  he  would  attend  him ;  which  he  immediately  obeyed :  and  Ai 
ailmiral,  entering  into  conversation,  discovered  by  his  answers  and  ok 
scrvations,  that  he  possessed  more  abilities  than  usually  fall  to  the  M 
of  mankind  in  general.  Upon  his  asking  his  name,  the  young  mi 
told  him  it  was  George  Washington ;  and  the  admiral,  on  his  way  hoatfi 
>trougIy  reoommended  him  to  the  attention  of  the  admiralty.  Tlui 
great  man  when  he  built  his  house  in  America,  out  of  gratitude  to  hit 
first  benefactor,  named  it  Mount  Vernon,  and  »t  this  moment  it  u*  ^ 
talied 
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^  WASHINGTON. 

The  following  elorjuent  and  beautiful  address  was  delivered  by  Mr 
pWebster  at  the  celebration,  in  Washington  City,  of  the  centennial  birth- 
of  (Jeorge  Washington  : — 

rise,  gentlemen,  to  propose  to  jou  the  name  of  that  great  man,  in 
imemoration  of  Whose  birth,  and  in  honour  of  whose  character  and 

},  we  have  here  assembled. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  a  sentiment  common  to  every  one  present 

I  say,  that  there  is  something  more  than  ordinarily  solemn  and 

ing  in  this  occasion. 

We  are  met  to  testify  our  regard  for  him,  whose  name  is  intimately 

led  with  whatever  belongs  most  essentially  to  the  prosperity,  the 

J,  the  free  institutions,  and  the  renown  of  our  country.     That 

'aame  was  of  power  to  rally  a  nation,  in  the  hour  of  thick-thronging 

taUic  disasters  and  calamities ;  that  name  shone,  arokl  the  storm  ot 

ilir,  %  beacon  light,  to  cheer  and  guide  the  country's  friends ;  its  flame, 

too,  like  a  meteor,  to  repel  her  foes.     That  name,  in  the  days  of  peace, 

'*Mi  a  loadstone,  attracting  to  itself  a  whole  people's  confidence,  a  whole 

feople's  love,  and  the  whole  world's  respect ;  that  name,  descending 

-'iRtn  all  time,  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  uttered  in  all  the  Ian* 

pag^s  belonging  to  the  tribes  and  races  of  men,  will  for  ever  be  pro- 

.-innoed  with  aflfectionate  gratitude  by  every  one  in  whose  breast  there 

riudl  arise  an  aspiration  for  human  rights  and  human  liberty. 

"^  We  perform  this  grateful  duty,  gentlemen,  at  the  expiration  of  a 

kmdred  years  from  his  birth,  near  the  place  so  cherished  and  beloved 

by  him,  where  his  dust  now  reposes,  and  in  the  capital  which  bears  his 

oim  immortal  name. 

All  experience  evinces,  that  human  sentiments  are  strongly  affected 
Vy  associations.  The  recurrence  of  anniversaries,  or  of  longer  periods 
of  time,  naturally  freshens  the  recollection,  and  deepens  the  impres- 
lioQ  of  events  with  which  they  are  historically  connected.  Renowned 
riiees,  also,  have  a  power  to  awaken  feeling,  which  all  acknowledge. 
Kd  American  can  pass  by  the  fields  of  Bunker  Hill,  Monmouth,  or 
Otmden,  as  if  they  were  ordinary  spots  on  the  earth's  surface.  Who- 
ever visits  them,  feels  the  sentiment  of  love  of  country  kindling  anew, 
^  if  the  spirit  that  belonged  to  the  transactions  which  have  rendered 
dlese  places  distinguished,  still  hovered  round,  with  power  to  move  and 
tXcite  all  who  in  future  time  may  approach  them. 

But  neither  of  these  sources  of  emotion  equals  the  power  with  which 
Cleat  moral  examples  affect  the  mind.  When  sublime  virtues  cease  to 
be  abstractions ;  when  they  become  embodied  in  human  character,  and 
Exemplified  in  human  conduct,  we  should  be  false  to  our  own  nature  if 
^  did  not  indulge  in  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  our  gratitude  and  our 
^Mmiration.  A  true  lover  of  the  virtue  of  patriotism  delights  to  con- 
^mplate  its  purest  models ;  and  that  love  of  country  may  be  well  bus* 
Pectod  which  affeots  to  aoar  so  high  into  the  regions  of  sentiment  as  to 
2A 
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be  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  abstract  feeling ;  and  becomes  too  eler 
or  tcK)  refined,  to  clow  either  with  power  in  the  commendation  o 
love  of  individual  benefactors.  All  this  is  immaterial.  It  is  as  if 
shotild  be  so  enthusiastic  a  lover  of  poetry  as  to  care  nothing  for  Ht 
or  Milton ;  so  passionately  attached  to  eloquence  as  to  be  indiflbrei 
Tully  and  Chatham ;  or  such  a  devotee  to  the  arts,  in  such  an  ea 
with  the  elements  of  beauty,  proportion,  and  expression,  as  to  rcgan 
master-pieces  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  with  coldness  or  conte 
\Vc  may  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  he  who  really  loves  the  thing  i 
loves  its  finest  exhibitions.  A  true  friend  of  his  country  loves 
friends  and  benefactors,  and  thinks,  it  no  degradation  to  commend 
commemorate  them.  The  voluntary  outpouring  of  the  public  fee 
made  to-day,  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  from  the  East  t 
West,  proves  this  sentiment  to  be  both  just  and  natural.  In  the  < 
and  in  the  villages,  in  the  public  temples  and  in  the  family  rii 
among  all  ages  and  sexes,  gladdened  voices,  to-day,  bespeak  gn 
hearts,  and  a  freshened  recollection  of  the  virtues  of  the  Father  o* 
country.  And  it  will  be  so,  in  all  time  to  come,  so  long  as  public  v 
is  itself  an  object  of  regard.  The  ingenuous  youth  of  America  will 
up  to  themselves  the  bright  model  of  Washington's  example,  and  f 
to  be  what  they  behold ;  they  will  contemplate  his  character  till  i 
virtues  spread  out  and  display  themselves  to  their  delighted  visio 
the  earliest  astronomers,  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Babylon,  | 
at  the  stars  till  they  saw  them  form  into  clusters  and  constelltt 
overpowering  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  with  the  united 
of  a  thousand  lights. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  at  the  point  of  a  century  from  the  birth  of  ^ 
ington ;  and  what  a  century  it  has  been  !  During  its  course  the  hi 
mind  has  seemed  to  proceed  with  a  sort  of  geometric  velocity,  $c 
plishing  more  than  had  been  done  in  fives  or  tens  of  centuries  prece 
Washington  stands  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  as  well  as  a 
head  of  the  New  World.  A  century  from  the  birth  of  Washin 
has  changed  the  world.  The  country  of  Washington  has  been 
theatre  on  which  a  great  part  of  that  change  has  been  wrought; 
Washington  himself  a  principal  agent  by  which  it  has  been  accomplii 
His  age  and  his  country  are  equally  full  of  wonders ;  and  of  both 
the  chief. 

If  the  prediction  of  the  poet,  uttered  a  few  years  before  his  birtl 
true ;  if  indeed  it  be  designed  by  Providence  that  the  proudest  ex 
tion  of  human  character  and  humjui  affiiirs  shall  be  made  on  this  th< 
of  the  Western  world ;  if  it  be  true  that 

The  four  fintt  acis  already  past» 

A  fifth  ^all  close  the  dmma  with  the  day: 

Time's  noblest  ofljipring  is  the  last — 

how  could  this  imposing,  swelling,  final  scene  be  appropriately  ope 
how  could  its  intense  interest  be  udotjuately  sustained,  but  by  the  ii 
iuotion  of  just  such  a  character  as  our  Washington  ? 
Washington  had  attained  his  manhood  when  that  spark  of  libertj 
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Mik  out  in  his  own  country,  which  has  since  kindled  into  a  flame,  and 
»t  its  beams  over  the  earth.  In  the  flow  of  a  century  from  his  birth, 
\  world  has  changed  in  science,  in  arts,  in  the  extent  of  commerce,  in 
i  improvement  of  navigation,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  civilisation 
man.  But  it  is  the  spirit  of  human  freedom,  the  new  elevation  of 
dividual  man,  in  his  moral,  social,  and  political  character,  loading  the 
lole  long  train  of  other  improvements,  which  has  moat  remarkably 
fitinguished  the  era.  Society,  in  this  century,  has  not  made  its  pro- 
ess,  like  Chinese  skill,  by  a  greater  acuteness  of  ingenuity  in  trifles ; 
has  not  merely  lashed  itself  to  an  increased  speed  round  the  old  circles 
thought  and  action ;  but  it  has  assumed  a  new  character,  it  has  raised 
elf  from  beneath  governments  to  a  participation  in  governments ;  it 
s  mixed  moral  and  political  objects  with  the  daily  pursuits  of  indi- 
lual  men,  and,  with  a  freedom  and  strength  before  altogether  un- 
lown,  it  has  applied  to  these  objects  the  whole  power  of  the  human 
derstanding.  It  has  been  the  era,  in  short,  when  the  social  principle 
8  triumphed  over  the  feudal  principle ;  when  society  has  maintained 
rights  against  military  power,  and  established,  in  foundations  never 
reafter  to  be  shaken,  its  competency  to  govern  itself. 
It  was  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Washington,  that,  having  been 
trusted  in  revolutionary  times  with  the  supreme  military  command, 
d  having  fulfilled  that  trust  with  equal  renown  for  wisdom  and  foi 
loor,  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  government  in  which 
attempt  was  to  be  made,  on  a  large  scale,  to  rear  the  fabric  of  social 
ler  on  the  basis  of  a  written  constitution,  and  of  a  pure  reprcsenta- 
'e  principle.  A  government  was  to  be  established,  without  a  throne, 
thout  an  aristocracy,  without  castes,  orders,  or  privileges ;  and  this 
frernment,  instead  of  being  a  democracy  existing  and  acting  within  the 
lUs  of  a  single  city,  was  to  be  extended  over  a  vast  country,  of  differ- 
it  climates,  interests,  and  habits,  and  of  various  sects  and  sentiments 
the  Christian  religion.  The  experiment  certainly  was  entirely  new. 
popular  government,  of  this  extent,  it  was  evident,  could  be  firamed 
ilj  by  carrying  into  full  effect  the  principle  of  representation,  or  of 
^legated  power;  and  the  world  was  to  sec  whether  society  could,  by 
e  strength  of  this  principle,  maintain  its  own  peace  and  good  govern- 
ent,  carry  forward  its  own  great  interests,  and  conduct  itself  to  politi- 
1  renown  and  glory.  By  the  benignity  of  Providence,  thix*  experiment, 
full  of  interest  to  us  and  to  our  posterity  for  ever — so  full  of  interest 
the  world,  in  its  present  generation,  and  in  all  its  generations  to  come, 
^  suffered  to  commence  under  the  guidance  of  Washington.  Destined 
r  this  high  career,  he  was  fitted  for  it  by  wisdom,  by  virtue,  by  patriot- 
^)  by  discretion,  by  whatever  can  inspire  confidence  in  man  toward 
^u.  Id  entering  on  the  untried  scenes,  early  disappointment  and  the 
(^mature  extinction  of  all  hope  of  success  would  have  been  certain, 
(1  it  not  been  that  there  did  exist  throughout  the  country,  in  a  most 
traordinary  degree,  an  unwavering  trust  in  him  whose  hand  held  th« 
Im  of  affairs. 

I  remarked,  gentlemen,  that  the  whole  world  was  and  is  interested 
the  result  of  this  experiment.     And  is  it  not  su?     Do  we  de«eivA 
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ourselves,  or  is  it  true,  that  at  this  moment  the  career  whish  this  gorcrc 
ment  is  running  is  among  the  most  attractive  objects  to  the  ciTiliied 
world  ?  Do  we  deceive  ourselves,  or  is  it  true,  that  at  this  moment  that 
love  of  liberty  and  that  understanding  of  its  true  principles,  which  an 
flying  over  the  whole  world,  as  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds,  are  retUj 
and  truly  of  American  origin  ? 

At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Washington,  there  existed  in  Europe 
no  political  liberty,  in  large  communities,  except  the  Provinces  of  Hul- 
land,  and  except  that  England  herself  had  set  a  great  example,  bo  far 
as  it  went,  by  her  glorious  Revolution  of  1688.  Everywhere  dse, 
despotic  power  was  predominant,  and  the  feudal  or  military  principle 
held  the  mass  of  mankind  in  hopeless  bondage.  One  half  of  Europe 
was  crushed  beneath  the  Bourbon  sceptre,  and  no  conception  of  politi(al 
liberty,  no  hope  even  of  religious  toleration,  existed  among  that  nation 
which  was  America's  first  ally.  The  king  was  the  state,  the  king  wu 
the  country,  the  king  was  all.  There  was  one  king,  with  power  not 
derived  from  his  people,  and  too  high  to  be  questioned ;  and  the  rest 
were  all  subjects,  with  no  political  right,  but  obedience — all  above  wu 
intangible  power ;  all  below  quiet  subjection.  A  recent  occurrence  in 
the  French  Chambers  shows  us  how  human  sentiments  on  these  subjects 
have  changed.  A  minister  had  spoken  of  the  *' king's  subjects." 
<' There  are  no  subjects,"  exclaimed  hundreds  of  voices  at  once,  ''in  i 
country  where  the  people  make  the  king." 

Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  of  free  goyemment,  nn^ 
tured  and  grown  into  strength  and  beauty  in  America,  has  stretched  its 
course  into  the  midst  of  the  nations.  Like  an  emanation  from  Heafen, 
it  has  gone  forth  and  it  will  not  return  void.  It  must  change,  it  is  fast 
changing  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  great,  our  high  duty,  is  to  show, 
in  our  own  example,  that  this  spirit  is  a  spirit  of  health,  as  well  as  a 
spirit  of  power ;  that  its  benignity  is  as  great  as  its  strength ;  that  its 
efficacy  to  secure  individual  rights,  social  relations,  and  moral  order,  is 
equal  to  the  irresistible  force  with  which  it  prostrates  principalities  and 
powers.  The  world,  at  this  moment,  is  regarding  us  with  a  willing,  but 
something  of  a  fearful  admiration.  Its  deep  and  awful  anxiety  is  to 
learn  whether  free  states  may  be  stable,  as  well  as  free ;  whether  popnlar 
power  may  be  trusted,  as  well  as  feared.  In  short,  whether  wise,  regolar, 
and  virtuous  self-government  is  a  vision,  for  the  contemplation  of  theo- 
rists, or  a  truth,  established,  illustrated,  and  brought  into  practice,  in 
the  country  of  Washington. 

Gentlemen,  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sun — for  all  the  unborn  races  of  mankind,  we  seem  to  hold  in  our 
hands,  for  their  weal  or  wo,  the  fate  of  this  experiment.  If  we  fail| 
who  shall  venture  the  repetition  ?  If  our  example  shall  prove  to  be 
one,  not  of  encouragement,  but  of  terror — not  fit  to  be  imitated,  bat  fit 
only  10  be  shunned,  where  else  shall  the  world  look  for  free  modeU  ^  If 
this  great  Western  Sun  be  struck  out  of  the  firmament,  at  what  otbiT 
fouutain  shall  the  lamp  of  liberty  hereafter  be  lighted  f  What  other 
orb  shall  emit  a  ray,  to  glimmer  even,  on  the  darkness  of  the  world  ? 

GentiemeDy  there  is  no  duger  of  our  ovemtiDg  or  orentsdMag  the 
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important  part  wbich  we  are  now  acting  in  human  aflfairs.  It  should 
not  flatter  our  personal  self-respect,  but  it  should  reanimate  our  patriotie 
Tirtuca,  and  inspire  us  with  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  sense  both  of  out 
privileges  and  of  our  duties.  We  cannot  wish  better  for  our  country, 
xior  for  the  world,  than  that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  Washington 
aiaj  influence  all  who  succeed  him ;  and  that  that  same  blessing  from 
above  which  attended  his  efibrts  may  also  attend  theirs. 

The  principles  of  Washington's  administration  are  not  left  doubtful. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  itself — in  the  great  measures 
recommended  and  approved  by  him — in  his  speeches  to  Congress,  and 
in  that  most  interesting  paper,  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of 
the  United  States.  The  success  of  the  government  under  his  adminis- 
tration is  the  highest  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  principles.  And, 
after  an  experience  of  thirty-five  years,  what  is  there  which  an  enemy 
could  condemn — what  is  there  which  either  his  friends,  or  the  friends 
of  the  country,  could  wish  to  have  been  otherwise  ?  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  great  measures  and  leading  principles. 

In  the  first  p]%ce,  all  his  measures  were  right  in  intent.  He  stated 
the  whole  bar^is  of  his  own  great  character,  when  he  told  the  country, 
in  the  homely  phrase  of  the  proverb,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
One  of  the  most  just  and  most  striking  things  ever  said  of  him,  is,  that, 
**  he  changed  mankincTs  idea  of  political  greatness."  To  commanding 
talent,  and  to  success,  the  common  elements  of  such  greatness,  he  added 
a  disregard  of  self,  a  spotlessness  of  motive,  a  steady  submission  to  every 
public  and  private  duty,  which  threw  far  into  the  shade  the  whole  crowd 
of  vulgar  great.  The  object  of  his  regard  was  the  whole  country.  No 
part  of  it  was  enough  to  fill  his  enlarged  patriotism.  His  love  of  glory, 
80  far  as  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  him  at  all,  spurned 
every  thing  short  of  general  approbation.  It  would  have  been  nothing 
to  him,  that  his  partisans  or  his  favourites  outnumbered,  or  outvoted,  or 
outmanaged,  those  of  other  leaders.  He  had  no  favourites — he  rejected 
all  partisanship ;  and,  acting  honestly  for  the  universal  good,  he  deserved 
what  he  has  so  richly  enjoyed,  the  universal  love. 

His  principle  it  was,  to  act  right,  and  to  trust  the  people  for  support ; 
bis  principle  it  was  not,  to  follow  the  lead  of  sinister  and  selfish  ends, 
and  to  rely  on  the  little  arts  of  party  delusion  to  obtain  public  sanction 
for  such  a  course.  Born  for  his  country,  and  for  the  world,  he  did  not 
give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  The  consequence  is, 
that  his  fame  is  as  durable  as  his  principles,  as  lasting  as  truth  and  virtue 
themselves.  While  the  hundreds  whom  party  excitement,  and  tem- 
porary circumstances,  and  casual  combinations,  have  raided  into  tran- 
sient notoriety,  sink  again,  like  their  bubbles,  bursting  and  dissolving 
into  the  great  ocean,  Washington's  fame  is  like  the  rock,  which  boundh 
that  ocean,  and  at  whose  feet  its  billows  are  destined  to  break  harmlessly 
for  ever. 

The  maxims  upon  which  Washington  conducted  our  foreign  relations 
were  few  and  siuiple.  The  first  was,  an  entire  and  indisputable  impar- 
tiality towards  foreign  states.  He  adhered  to  this  rule  of  public  conduct, 
against  very  strong  inducements  to  depart  from  it,  and  when  th<$  popu- 
2a2  20 
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Inrity  of  the  moment  seemed  to  favour  such  a  departure.  In  the  aeit 
place,  he  maintained  true  dignity  and  unsullied  honour  in  all  cnmmo- 
nications  with  foreign  states.  It  was  among  the  high  duties  devoWed 
upon  him,  to  introduce  our  new  government  into  the  circle  of  civilized 
states  and  powerful  nations.  Not  arrogant  or  assuming,  with  no  uuhc- 
coming  or  supercilious  bearing,  he  yet  exacted  for  it,  from  all  others, 
entire  and  punctilious  respect.  He  demanded,  and  he  obtained  at  once, 
a  standing  of  perfect  equality  for  his  country  in  the  society  of  nations ; 
nor  was  there  a  prince  or  potentate  of  his  day,  whose  personal  charact:r 
carried  with  it,  into  the  intercourse  with  other  states,  a  greater  degree 
of  respect  and  veneration. 

Pie  regarded  other  nations  only  as  they  stood  in  natural  relations  to 
us.  With  their  internal  affairs,  their  political  parties  and  dissensions, 
he  scrupulously  abstained  from  all  interference  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  spiritedly  repelled  all  such  interference  by  others  with  us  or  our  con- 
cerns. His  sternest  rebuke,  the  most  indignant  measure  of  his  whole 
administration,  was  aimed  against  such  an  attempted  interference.  lie 
felt  it  as  an  attempt  to  wound  the  national  honour,  and  resented  it 
accordingly. 

The  reiterated  admonitions  in  his  Farewell  Address  show  his  deep 
fears,  that  foreign  influence  would  insinuate  itself  into  our  counsels, 
through  the  channels  of  domestic  dissension,  and  obtain  a  sympathy 
with  our  own  temporary  parties.  Against  all  such  dangers,  be  most 
earnestly  entreats  the  country  to  guard  itself.  He  appeals  to  its  patriot- 
ism, to  its  respect,  to  its  own  honour,  to  every  consideration  connected 
with  its  welfare  and  happiness,  to  resist,  at  the  very  beginning,  all  ten* 
dencies  toward  such  connection  of  foreign  interests  with  our  own  affairs. 
With  a  tone  of  earnestness  nowhere  else  found,  even  in  his  last  affec- 
tionate farewell  advice  to  his  countrymen,  he  says — *'  Against  the  insi- 
dious wiles  of  foreign  influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow- 
citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government." 

Lastly,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  relations,  Washington  never  forgot 
that  we  had  interests  peculiar  to  ourselves.  The  primary  political  con- 
cerns of  Europe,  he  saw,  did  not  affect  us.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her  balance  of  power,  her  family  compacts,  or  her  successions  to  thrones. 
We  were  placed  in  a  condition  favourable  to  neutrality  during  European 
wars,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  great  advantages  of  that  relation. 
'<  Why,  then,"  he  asks  us,  '*  wby  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entan- 
gle our  peace  and  prosperitv  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship,  interest,  humour,  or  caprice  V* 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  full  of  truths, 
imp'irtaut  at  all  times,  and  particularly  deserving  consideration  at  the 
pre^ni.  W^ith  a  sagacity  which  brought  the  future  before  him,  he  saw 
and  pointed  out  the  dangers  that  even  at  this  moment  most  imminently 
thre.ii'^u  M»      I  hardly  know  how  a  greater  favour  of  that  kind  oovld 
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now  be  done  to  the  oommuDitj  than  by  a  renewed  and  wide  diffusion  of 
that  admirable  paper,  and  an  earnest  invitation  to  every  man  in  the 
country  to  re-peruse  and  consider  it.  Its  political  maxims  are  inva- 
luable ;  its  exhortations  to  love  of  country  and  to  brotherly  affection 
among  citizens,  touching;  and  the  solemnity  with  which  it  urges  the 
observance  of  moral  duties,  and  impresses  the  power  of  religious  obli- 
gation, gives  to  it  the  highest  character  of  truly  disinterested,  sincere, 
parental  advice. 

The  domestic  policy  of  Washington  found  its  pole-star  in  the  avowed 
objects  of  the  Constitution  itself.  He  sought  so  to  administer  that  con- 
stitution as  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justit^,  ensure  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.  These  were  objects  inte- 
resting in  the  highest  degree  to  the  whole  country,  &nd  his  policy  em- 
braced the  whole  country. 

Among  his  earliest  and  most  important  duties  was  the  organization 
of  the  government  itself,  the  choice  of  his  confidential  adviserH,  and  the 
various  appointments  to  office.  This  duty,  so  important  and  delicate, 
when  a  whole  government  was  to  be  organized,  and  all  its  offices  for  tho 
first  time  filled,  was  yet  not  difficult  to  him ;  for  he  had  no  sinister  ends 
to  accomplish,  no  clamorous  partisans  to  gratify,  no  pledges  to  redeem, 
no  object  to  be  regarded,  but  simply  the  public  good.  It  was  a  plain, 
straightforward  matter — a  mere  honest  choice  of  good  men,  for  the 
public  service. 

His  own  singleness  of  purpose,  his  disinterested  patriotism,  were 
evinced  by  the  selection  of  his  first  cabinet,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  filled  the  courts  of  justice,  and  other  places  of  high  trust.  Ho 
nought  for  men  fit  for  offices;  not  for  offices  which  might  suit  men. 

Above  personal  considerations,  above  local  considerations,  above  party 
considerations,  he  felt  that  he  could  only  discharge  the  sacred  trust 
which  the  country  had  placed  in  his  hands,  by  a  diligent  inquiry  after 
real  merit,  and  a  conscientious  preference  of  virtue  and  talent  The 
whole  country  was  the  field  of  his  selection.  He  explored  that  whole 
field,  looking  only  for  whatever  it  contained  most  worthy  and  distin- 
guished. He  was,  indeed,  most  successful,  and  he  deserved  success,  for 
the  purity  of  his  motives,  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  en- 
larged and  manly  policy. 

Washington's  administration  established  the  national  credit,  made 
provision  for  the  public  debt,  and  for  that  patriotic  army  whose  interests 
and  welfare  were  always  so  dear  to  him ;  and  by  laws  wisely  framed, 
and  of  admirable  effect,  raised  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
country,  almost  at  once,  from  depression  and  ruin,  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity. Nor  were  his  eyes  t)pen  to  these  interests  alcme.  He  viewed 
with  equal  concern  its  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  and  so  far  as  they 
came  within  the  regular  exercise  of  the  powers  of  this  government,  tliey 
experienced  regard  and  favour. 

It  should  not  be  omitted,  gentlemen,  even  in  this  slight  reference  to 
the  general  measures  and  general  principles  of  the  first  president,  that 
kt  saw  and  felt  the  fall  value  and  importanoe  of  the  judicial  departnxmt 
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of  the  goTemment.  Ad  upright  and  able  adrainistratiuii  of  the  iiw^ 
he  held  to  be  indispeDsable  to  public  happinesa  and  public  liberty.  The 
tomple  of  justice,  in  his  judgment,  was  a  sacred  place,  and  he  iroald 
ro&ne  and  pollute  it,  who  should  assign  any  to  minister  in  it,  not  spot- 
ess  in  character,  not  incorruptible  in  integrity,  not  competent  by  talent 
and  learning,  not  fit  objects  of  unhesitating  trust. 

Among  other  admonitions,  Washington  left  us,  in  his  last  communi- 
cation to  his  country,  an  exhortation  against  the  excesses  of  party  spirit 
A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  he  yet  conjures  us  not  to  fan  and  feed  the 
flame.  Undoubtedly,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  greatest  danger  of  our  system 
and  of  our  time.  Undoubtedly,  if  that  system  should  be  orerthrownf 
it  will  be  the  work  of  excessive  party  spirit,  acting  on  the  government, 
which  is  dangerous  enough,  or  acting  in  the  government,  which  is  i 
thousand  times  more  dangerous — for  government  then  becomes  nothin| 
but  an  organized  party ; — and  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  hnmin 
affairs,  it  may  come  at  last,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  the  singular  paradox  of 
government  itself  being  in  opposition  to  its  own  powers,  at  war  with  the 
very  elements  of  its  own  existence.  Such  cases  are  hopeless.  As  men 
may  be  protected  against  murder,  but  cannot  be  guarded  against  suicide, 
so  government  may  be  shielded  from  the  assaults  of  external  foes,  bat 
nothing  can  save  it  when  it  chooses  to  lay  violent  hands  on  itself. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  there  was  in  the  breast  of  Washington  one  senti- 
ment so  deeply  felt,  so  constantly  uppermost,  that  no  proper  occaaon 
escaped  without  its  utterance.  From  the  letter  which  he  signed,  in  be- 
half of  the  convention,  when  the  Constitution  was  sent  out  to  the  people, 
to  the  moment  when  he  put  his  hand  to  that  last  paper  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed his  countrymen,  the  Union,  the  Union,  was  the  great  object  of 
his  thoughts.  In  that  first  letter,  he  tells  them  that  to  him,  and  bis 
brethren  of  the  convention,  union  is  the  greatest  interest  of  every  troe 
American;  and  in  that  last  paper  he  conjures  them  to  regard  that  unity 
of  government,  which  constitutes  them  one  people,  as  the  very  palladium 
of  their  prosperity  and  safety,  and  the  security  of  liberty  itself.  He 
regarded  the  union  of  these  States,  not  so  much  one  of  our  blessings 
as  the  great  treasure-house  which  contained  them  all.  Here,  in  bis 
judgment,  was  the  great  magazine  of  all  our  means  of  prosperity;  here, 
as  he  thought,  and  as  every  true  American  still  thinks,  are  deposited  all 
our  animating  prospects — all  our  solid  hopes  for  future  sreatness.  He 
has  taught  us  to  maintain  this  government,  not  by  seekmg  to  enlarge 
its  powers  on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  surrendering  them  on  the  other; 
but  by  an  administration  of  them,  at  once  firm  and  moderate,  adapted 
for  objects  truly  national,  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  equitj* 

The  extreme  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  union,  at  all  times 
manifested  by  him,  shows  not  ooly  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  itsose- 
fulness,  but  his  clear  perception  of  those  causes  which  were  likely  to 
spring  up  to  endanger  it,  and  which,  if  once  they  should  overthrow  the 
present  system,  would  leave  little  hope  of  any  future  beneficial  re-union- 
Of  all  the  presumptions  indulged  by  presumptuous  man,  that  b  one  of 
the  rashest,  which  looks  for  repeated  and  favourable  opportunities  for 
the  deliberate  establishment  of  a  united  government  over  distinct  asd 
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idely  extended  oommunities.  Such  a  thing  has  happened  once  in 
aman  afairs,  and  but  once;  the  event  stands  out  as  a  prominent 
cecption  to  all  ordinary  history,  and,  unless  we  suppose  ourselves  mn- 
ing  into  an  age  of  miracles,  wc  may  not  expect  its  repetition. 

Washington,  therefore,  could  regard,  and  did  regard,  nothing  as  of 
aramount  political  interest,  but  the  integrity  of  the  union  itself.  With 
united  government,  well  administered,  he  saw  we  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
id  without  it  nothing  to  hope.  The  sentiment  is  just,  and  its  moment- 
is  truth  should  solemnly  impress  the  whole  country.  If  we  might 
igud  our  country  as  personated  in  the  spirit  of  Washington ;  if  we 
light  consider  him  as  representing  her,  in  ner  past  renown,  her  present 
rosperity,  and  her  future  career,  and  as  in'  that  character  demanding  of 
1  ail  to  account  for  our  conduct,  as  political  men,  or  as  private  citizens, 
ow  should  he  answer  him  who  has  ventured  to  talk  of  disunion  and 
ismemberment  t  Or,  how  should  he  answer  him  who  dwells  perpe- 
lally  on  local  interests,  and  fans  every  kindling  flame  of  local  prejudice  1 
[ow  should  he  answer  him  who  would  array  state  against  state,  interest 
gainst  interest,  and  party  against  party,  careless  of  the  continuance  of 
lat  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  us  one  people  f 

Gentlemen,  the  political  prosperity  which  this  country  has  attained, 
od  which  it  now  enjoys,  it  has  acquired  mainly  through  the  instrumen- 
klity  of  the  present  government.  While  this  agent  continues,  the 
opacity  of  attaining  to  still  higher  degrees  of  prosperity  exists  also. 
i^e  have,  whrle  this  lasts,  a  political  life,  capable  of  beneficial  exertion, 
ith  power  to  resist  or  overcome  misfortunes,  to  sustain  us  against  the 
rdinary  accidents  of  human  aflfairs,  and  to  promote,  by  active  eflforts, 
rery  public  interest.  But  dismemberment  strikes  at  the  very  being 
hich  preserves  these  faculties;  it  would  lay  its  rude  and  ruthless  hand 
u  this  great  agent  itself.  It  would  sweep  away,  not  only  what  we  pos- 
38S,  but  all  power  of  regaining  lost,  or  acquiring  new  possessions.  It 
'ould  leave  the  country,  not  only  bereft  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness, 
ut  without  limbs,  or  organs,  or  faculties,  by  which  to  exert  itself  here- 
fter,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their .  effects  overcome.  If 
isastrous  war  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another  generation 
lay  renew  it ;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish 
/ ;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still,  under  a  new  cultivation, 
bey  will  grow  green  again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.     It  were  but 

trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble;  if  its  lofty 
iliars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered  by  the 
ust  of  tlie  valley.  All  these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  recon- 
truct  the  fabric  of  demolished  government  ?  Who  shall  rear  again  tho 
rell-proportioned  columns  of  constitutional  liberty  ?  Who  shall  frame 
Dgether  the  skilful  architecture  which  unites  national  sovereignty  with 
tate  rights,  individual  security,  and  public  prosperity  ?  No,  gcntle- 
len,  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the 
lolosseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a 
aelancholy  immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them, 
ban  were  ever  shed  over  the  ujouuments  of  Homan  or  Grecian  art;  for 
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they  vLll  be  the  lemnanU  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  orllom^. 
ever  saw — the  edifice  of  Constitutional  American  Liberty. 

But,  gentlemen,  let  us  hope  for  better  things.     Let  us  trust  in  thtl 
gracious  Being,  who  has  hitherto  hold  our  country  as  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand.     Let  us  trust  to  the  virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  efficacy  of  religious  obligation.     Let  us  trust  to  the  influence 
of  Washington's  example.     Let  us  hope  that  that  fear  of  Hearen  which 
expels  all  other  fear,  and  that  regard  to  duty  j?hich  transcends  all  other 
regard,  may  influence  public  men  and  private  citizens,  and  lead  ourcoan- 
try  still  onward  in  her  happy  career.     Full  of  these  gratifying  anticipa- 
tions and  hopes,  let  us  look  forward  to  the  end  of  that  century  which  is 
now  commenced.     A  hundred  years  hence,  other  disciples  of  Washiogton 
will  celebrate  his  birth,  with  no  less  of  sincere  admiration  than  we  now 
commemorate  it.     When  they  shall  meet  as  we  now  meet,  to  do  them- 
selves and  him  that  honour,  so  surely  as  they  shall  see  the  blue  summits 
of  his  native  mountains  rise  in  the  horizun  ;  so  surely  as  they  ehull 
behold  the  river  on  whose  banks  he  lived,  and  on  whose  banks  he  rests, 
still  flowing  to  the  sea ;  so  surely  may  they  see,  as  we  now  see,  the  flag 
of  the  Union  floating  on  the  top  of  the  Capitol ;  and  then,  as  now,  maj 
the  sun  in  his  course  visit  no  land  more  free,  more  happy,  more  lovely 
than  this  our  own  country. 


YOUTHFUL  FRIENDSHIPS. 


I\  youthful  minds  there  is  commonly  a  strong  propensity  for  partica- 
lar  iutimacies  and  friendships.    Youth,  indeed,  is  the  season  when  friend- 
ships are  sometimes  formed,  which  not  only  continue  through  succeeding 
life,  but  which  glow  to  the  last  with  a  tenderness  nnknown  to  the  con- 
nections begun  in  cooler  years.     This  propensity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
discouraged,  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  regulated  with  circum- 
spection and  care.     Too  many  of  the  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are 
mere  combinations  of  pleasure.     They  are  often  founded  on  capricious 
likings,  suddenly  contracted,  and  as*  suddenly  dissolved.     Sometimes 
they  are  the  oflect  of  interested  complaisance  and  flattery  on  the  one  side, 
antl  (if  credulous  fondness  on  the  other.     Beware  of  such  rash  and  dan- 
giTous  connections,  which  may  afterwards   load  you  with  shame  and 
dishonour.     Kemember,  that  by  the  character  of  those  whom  you  choose 
for  your  friends,  your  own  is  likely  to  be  formed,  and  will  certainly  be 
judged  of  by  the  world.     Bo  slow,  therefore,  and  cautions  in  contracting 
intimacy  ;  but  when  a  virtuous  friendship  is  once  established,  consider  it 
as  a  sacred  engagement.  Expose  not  yourselves  to  the  reproach  of  lightness 
and  inconstancy,  which  always  bespeaks  either  a  trifling  or  base  mind- 
Reveal  none  of  the  secrets  of  your  friend.     Be  faithful  to  his  interests 
Forsak«»  him  not  in  danger.     Abhor  the  thought  of  acquiring  any  advan- 
tago  by  his  prejudice  or  hurt. 


WHAT  IS   LIFE? — THE  FOUNTAIN   OF   MARAH. 
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WHAT  IS  LIFE? 


w  up  i&  hif  heftTenward  flight, 

he  reach  of  hanuui  light, 

•n  th«  earth  from  hii  lordlj  height 

I  cloude  of  the  npper  air:— 

life,  he  exultinglj  lereame; 

htixxt  peer  where  the  lightning  gleama, 

itlenched  on  the  ann'e  gorgeooe  beamfp 

now  of  no  harrowing  care. 

I  forth  from  hli  blood jr  bed, 
Ul  it  aeem'd  he  would  wake  the  dead  ; 
id  beast  from  him  tremblinglj  fled, 
•Qfh  there  waa  death  in  the  toner- 
life,  he  triumphantly  cried; 
domain  in  the  foreet  wide, 
tlune  b/  the  oeean'e  tide 
iie  ice  of  the  frosen  tone. 

d  a  whale,  to  swim  the  deep; 
bmerR<>d  and  abysses  to  sweep, 
;od«  of  ocean  their  vigils  keep 

fathomless  gnlf  below  :— 
the  bus<tm  of  tropie  scaa, 
the  fragrance  of  Ceylon's  breexe, 
ere  the  turbulent  waters  f^eeie, 

climes  of  eternal  snow. 

'$  a  tireless  albatross, 
ou;;h  the  air  when  the  black  wares  toaa, 
I  that  ha*  swept  the  earth  across^ 
lever  to  wish  for  rest:— 
the  breeze  as  it  softly  flies, 
the  air,  my  shelter  the  skiea, 
y  uen  on  the  billows  that  rise, 
roak  M  ith  a  beautiftil  crest. 

d  a  wi1<l  i^azelle  to  leap 
>  crag  of  the  mountainous  steep, 
load's  icy  tears  in  purity  sleep, 
;be  marble  brow  of  death : — 


To  stand  vnmoTed  oa  the  vttennott  rergt 
Of  the  perUou  height,  and  bear  the  enrg* 
Of  the  waten  beneath,  thai  onward  orge^ 
Am  if  sent  by  a  demon'i  breath. 

It  la  lifb,  I  hear  a  butterfly  aay. 

To  roTel  in  blooming  gardens  by  day, 

▲ad  nestle  in  eupe  of  floweret!  gay. 

When  the  stars  the  hearens  illnmes- 
To  steal  from  the  rose  its  delieate  hve ; 
To  flip  f>om  the  hyaoiath  glittering  dew. 
And  cateh  from  the  beds  of  the  Tiolet  blna 

The  riehoflt  aad  flweateit  perftuaa. 

It  is  life,  a  m^eetle  war-borae  aaigb'd. 
To  praaee  ia  the  glare  of  battle  and  blade, 
"Where  thonsaada  ia  terrible  death  are  laid. 

And  to  aoeat  of  the  streamiag  gore:— 
To  mah  naappall'd  throngh  the  flery  heat» 
And  to  trample  the  dead  beneath  my  feet. 
To  the  tmmpet'i  elang,  and  the  drum's  load  bea^ 

And  hear  the  artillery  roar. 

It  is  lifis,  nid  a  larage,  with  hideovs  yell. 
To  roam  nashaekled  the  mountain  and  dell. 
And  feel  my  bosom  with  migeety  swell, 

Afl  the  primal  monarch  of  all : — 
To  gaie  on  the  earth,  the  sky,  aad  the  aaa. 
And  know  that  like  them  I  am  ehaialess  aad  £ree, 
Aad  aoTer,  while  breathing,  to  bend  the  knee. 

But  at  the  Maaiton's  ealL 

An  aged  Christian  went  tottering  by. 

And  white  waa  hia  hair,  and  dim  waa  his  eye. 

And  his  broken  spirit  aeem'd  ready  to  fly 

While  he  said,  with  fkltering  breath  ;— 
It  is  life,  to  moTo,  from  the  heart's  flrst  throes, 
Through  youth  and  manhood  to  age's  aaows, 
la  a  oeaseless  circle  of  joys  and  woes:— 

It  ia  life  to  prepare  tot  death  1 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  MARAH. 


BT  MKS.  HKMAirS. 

•n  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  were  bittar. 
peopl<j  murmured  against  Moses,  aaying.  What  shall  we  drink  f 

rricd  nnto  the  Lord,  and  the  Ix>rd  showed  him  a  tree,  which,  when  he  had  eaat  iato  the 
.  ere  made  sweet."— £x.  xr.  22—25. 


is  the  tree  the  prophet  threw 
le  bitter  ware  ? 
10  tcioQ  where  it  grew, 
lirsty  aoul  to  save  7 

ituro  lot  the  hidden  power, 
tcious  foliage  shed  ? 
no  distant  eastern  bower, 
inch  sweet  leavefl  o'erspread  f 


Nay.  wherefore  aak  f — ainoa  gifia  ara  Oftxa, 

Which  yet  may  well  imbae 
Eartli's  many  troabled  foaata  with  iho' 

Of  Beavea's  owa  balaiy  dew. 

Oh !  mingled  with  the  cap  of  grief 

Let  fkith's  deep  spirit  U, 
And  every  prayer  ahall  wla  a  leaf 

From  that  bleet  healiag  ftraa. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  patriotic  sentiments  are  extracted  from  speeches  deli- 
vered in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  on  subjects  connected  with  tbe 
lamentable  disturbances  in  South  Carolina^some  years  since,  in  relfttioo 
to  nullifying  certain  laws  of  the  United  States. 

BT  MR.   WEBSTER. 

What  are  the  oppressions  experienced  under  the  Union,  calling  for 
measures  which  thus  threaten  to  sever  and  destroy  it  ?  What  invtaoit 
of  public  libertyi  what  min  to  private  happiness,  what  long  list  of  rif^ti 
violated,  or  wrongs  unredressed,  is  to  justify  to  the  country,  to  postentj, 
and  to  the  world,  this  assault  upon  the  free  Constitution  of  th^  United 
States,  this  great  and  glorious  work  of  our  fathers  ?  At  this  veiy  mo- 
ment, sir,  the  whole  land  smiles  in  peace,  and  rejoices  in  plenty.  A 
general  and  high  prosperity  pervades  the  country ;  and,  judging  by  tbe 
common  standard,  by  increase  of  population  and  wealth ;  or  juc^ngVy 
tbe  opinions  of  that  portion  of  her  people  not  embarked  in  those  daoge^ 
ous  and  desperate  measures,  this  prosperity  overspreads  South  CardiDi 
herself. 

Thus,  happy  at  home,  our  country  at  the  same  time,  holds  high  tba 
character  of  her  institutions,  her  power,  her  rapid  growth,  and  herfatore 
destiny,  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  states.  One  danger,  only,  creates 
hesitation;  one  doubt,  only,  exists  to  darken  the  otherwise  unclouded 
brightness  of  that  aspect  which  she  exhibits  to  the  view  and  to  tbe 
admiration  of  the  world.  Need  I  say,  that  that  doubt  respects  the  per- 
manency of  our  Union  ?  And,  need  I  say,  that  that  doubt  is  now  caiued, 
more  than  by  any  thing  else,  by  these  very  proceedings  of  South  Caro- 
lina ?  Sir,  all  Europe  is,  at  this  moment,  beholding  us,  and  looking  for 
the  issue  of  this  controversy;  those  who  hate  free  institutions,  iritli 
malignant  hope ;  those  who  love  them,  with  deep  anxiety  and  shivering 
fear. 

The  cause,  then,  sir,  the  cause  !  Let  the  world  know  the  cause  which 
has  thus  induced  one  State  of  the  Union  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of 
the  whole,  and  openly  to  talk  of  secession. 

Sir,  the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  this  whole  controversy,  and, 
all  the  dehperate  measures  which  its  support  requires,  have  no  other 
foundation  than  a  diflference  of  opinion,  upon  a  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, beiireen  a  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  on  one  side, 
and  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
r>thcr.     It  will  not  credit  the  fact,  it  will  not  admit  the  possibility  that, 
in  an  enlightened  age,  in  a  free,  popular  republic,  under  a  government 
where  the  people  govern,  as  they  must  always  govern  under  such  systems^ 
by  majorities,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  happiness,  without  practical 
oppression,  without  evils,  such  as  may  not  only  be  pretended,  but  felt 
and  experienced — evils,  not  slight  or  temporary,  but  deep,  permanent, 
and  intolev-vhle — a  single  State  should  rush  into  conflict  wiUi  all  the  res^ 
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tempt  to  put  down  the  power  of  the  Union  by  her  own  laws,  and  to 
pport  those  kws  by  her  military  power,  and  thus  break  up  and  destroy 
e  world's  last  hope.  And  well  the  world  may  be  incredulous.  We. 
lo  hear  and  see  it,  can  ourselves  hardly  yet  believe  it.  Even  after  all 
at  bad  preceded  it,  this  ordinance*  struck  the  country  with  amaze- 
dnt.  It  was  incredible  and  inconceivable,  that  South  Carolina  should 
us  plunge  headlong  into  resistance  to  the  laws  on  a  matter  of  opinion, 
d  on  a  question  in  which  the  preponderance  of  opinion,  both  of 
e  present  day  and  of  all  past  time,  was  so  overwhelming  against 
r.  The  ordinance  declares  that  Congress  has  exceeded  its  just  powers, 
"  laying  duties  on  imports  intended  ror  the  protection  of  manufiiotures. 
lis  is  the  opinion  of  South  Carolina ;  ana,  on  the  strength  of  that 
inion,  she  nullifies  the  laws.  Tet,  has  the  rest  of  the  country  no  risht 
its  opinions  also  1  Is  one  State  to  sit  sole  arbiters  f  She  maintains 
sU  those  laws  are  plain,  deliberate,  and  palpable  violations  of  the  Con- 
tution ;  that  she  has  a  sovereiffu  right  to  decide  this  matter ;  and,  that, 
•wing  so  decided,  she  is  authorized  to  resist  their  execution,  by  her  own 
v^ereign  power;  and  she  declares  that  she  will  resist  it,  though  such 
^stance  shatter  the  Union  into  atoms. 

Jdr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  these  laws 
large ;  but  I  will  ask,  how  they  are  shown  to  be  thus  plainly  and 
Ipably  unconstitutional?  Have  they  no  countenance  at  all  in  the 
>ii8titution  itself?  Are  they  quite  new  in  the  history  of  the  Govem- 
eat?  Are  they  a  sudden  and  violent  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the 
^tes  ?  Sir,  what  will  the  civilized  world  say ;  what  will  posterity  say, 
^ea  they  learn  that  similar  laws  have  existed  from  the  very  foundation 
the  Government;  that  for  thirty  years  the  power  was  never  que»- 
>iicd ;  and  that  no  State  in  the  Union  has  more  freely  and  unequivocally 
Emitted  it  than  South  Carolina  herself? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  friends  of  nullification  should  be  able  to  propa- 
^te  their  opinions,  and  give  them  practical  efiect,  they  would,  in  my 
idgmcDt,  prove  themselves  the  most  skilful  '^architects  of  ruin,"  the 
ost  effectual  extinguishers  of  high-raised  expectation,  the  greatest 
Masters  of  human  hopes  which  any  age  has  produced.  They  would 
^nd  up  to  proclaim,  in  tones  which  would  pierce  the  ears  of  half  the 
Uman  race,  that  the  last  great  experiment  of  representative  government 
lad  failed.  Tbey  would  send  forth  sounds,  at  tbe  hearing  of  which  the 
loctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  would  feel,  even  in  its  grave,  a  retum- 
Dg  sensation  of  vitality  and  resuscitation.  Millions  of  eyes,  of  those  who 
low  feed  their  inherent  love  of  liberty  on  the  success  of  the  American 
xarople,  would  turn  away  from  beholding  our  dismemberment,  and  find 
o  place  on  earth  whereon  to  rest  their  gratified  sight.  Amidst  the  incan- 
itions  and  orgies  of  nullification,  secession,  disunion,  and  revolution, 
ould  be  celebrated  the  funeral  rites  of  constitutional  and  republican 
berty. 

*  The  Ordinance  passed  by  the  South  Carolina  Conyention,  purporting  to  nullify  e«r* 
in  laws  iif  the  United  States. 
SB 
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Bot,  8.r«  if  tie  goreniment  do  its  duty ;  if  it  act  witli  fl 
iMk  Bodention,  these  opinions  cannot  preTul.  Be  Mmm 
aHoredy  tlimt,  among  the  political  sentiments  of  this  peo|4e^ 
union  is  still  uppermost.  Thej  will  stand  fast  bj  the  Const 
bj  those  who  defend  it.  I  rely  on  no  temporary  expedie 
poKtieal  eombination — hut  I  lely  on  the  tme  American  : 
genuine  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  the  imperative  ded 
public  TCMee.  Disorder  and  oonfosion,  indeed,  may  arise ;  w» 
notion  and  contests  are  threatened,  and,  perhaps,  may  oome 
whole  heart,  I  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  domestic  peac 
of  the  country.  I  desire  most  ardently  the  restoration  of  af 
harmony  to  all  its  parts.  I  desire  that  every  dtixcn  of  the  wl 
may  look  to  this  goremment  with  no  other  sentiments  b 
grateful  respect  and  attachment.  But  I  cannot  yield,  even  i 
ingi^  the  cause  of  the  Constitution,  the  true  glory  of  the  coun 
mat  trust  which  we  h<dd  in  our  hands  for  socceeding  a| 
Constitution  cannot  he  maintained  without  meeting  these  ace 
luotioD  and  contest^  however  unwelcome,  they  must  come. 

We  cannot,  we  mnst  not,  we  dare  not  omit  to  do  that  wl 
judgment,  the  safety  of  the  Union  requires.  Not  regardlei 
qnencesy  we  mnst  yet  meet  consequences ;  seeing  the  has 
■nrround  the  dischsirge  of  public  duty,  it  mnst  yet  be  disoha 
myself  sir,  I  shun  no  responsibility  justly  devolving  <mi  d 
elsewhere,  in  attempting  to  maintain  the  cause.  I  am  tied 
dissoluble  bands  of  affection  and  duty,  and  I  shall  cheerfully 
hi  fortunes  and  its  fiite.  I  am  ready  to  perform  my  own 
part  whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion  may  call  on  me,  a 
mj  diance  among  those  upon  whom  blows  may  fall  first  and 
est  I  shall  exert  every  &culty  I  possess  in  aiding  to  preve 
•titution  from  being  nullified,  destroyed,  or  impaired ;  and  t 
I  see  it  fidl,  I  will  still,  with  a  vcnce,  feeble  perhaps,  but  ean 
ksued  from  human  lips,  and  with  fidelity  and  zeal  which  m 
extinguish,  edl  on  the  PEOPLE  to  come  to  its  rescue. 


BTSiR.  RIVES. 


It  ii  lime,  Mr.  Pkesident,  to  put  an  end  to  our  unhapp; 
It  has  been  my  fortune,  in  another  sitnation,  to  witness  the 
have  pioduoed  on  the  character  and  consideration  of  our  ( 
abroad,  and  on  the  senerous  efforts  of  the  friends  of  liben 
parts  of  the  world.  Sir,  my  heart  has  swollen  with  a  pride  and 
whidi  can  be  i^ipreciatsd  only  by  those  who  have  felt  them  i 
Isad,  when  I  have  heard  my  country  .the  theme  of  every  i 
nstitutioiis,  with  the  ^orious  results  of  liberty  and  happinesi 
prodneed,  the  subject  of  universal  envy  and  admiration,  n 
the  one  hand,  the  gloomy  spirit  of  despotism,  and  animati 
iicher,  the  generous  aspirations  of  freedom.  Bvlu  in  a  few  sh< 
how  hat  wis  scene  been  changed !    The  language  of  adui 
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^t  in  that  of  indifference  and  distrust ;  the  rotanos  of  Irbcr^ j 
d  and  confounded ;  the  diseiples  of  legitimacy  exulting  in  the 

the  onlj  system  of  free  government  which  ever  promised  a 
ccess ;  all  Europe  filled  with  predictions  of  a  speedy  dissolu- 
ir  Union,  and  consigning  us  henceforward  to  the  same  ran]? 
nee  and  anarchy  as  the  unhappy  and  distracted  States  of  thti 
)art  of  our  own  continent, 
lave  been  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  divisions  abroad.    What  have 

at  home  ?  In  the  midst  of  unexampled  prosperity,  anxiety 
I  pervading  every  bosom — that  sacred  Union,  in  regard  to 
nere  taught,  by  the  father  of  our  country,  to  '^discountenance 
might  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  could,  in  any  event,  be 
1/'  openly  questioned  and  decried,  and  millions  trembling  for 
Sir,  lot  us  put  an  end  to  these  divisions — let  us  disaj^KHnt  the 

predictions  of  the  enemies  of  free  government — let  us  restore 

to  the  patriot  at  home,  and  hope  to  the  votary  of  freedom 
[  do,  in  my  conscience,  believe  that  the  preservation  of  th<> 
our  only  security  for  liberty.  If  we  are  to  be  broken  into 
)nfedcrueies,  constant  wars  and  collisions  with  each  other  must 
of  which  will  grow  up  large  military  establishments,  perpetual 
nsume  taxes,  and  overshadowing  executive  power;  and  amid 
teriuus  influences,  what  hope  can  there  he  that  liberty  will 

re,  I  confess,  that  I  see  the  danger  of  military  despotism,  and 
the  imagination  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
has  found  it.  Is  not  the  actual  condition  of  South  Carolina, 
i^pect,  an  impressive  admonition  to  us  on  this  subject — the 
te  converted  into  a  camp,  the  executive  and  other  authorities 
h  dictatorial  powers,  the  rights  of  conscience  set  at  naught. 
ispariiig  proscription  ready  to  disfranchise  one  half  of  her 
I !  iSir,  this  is  but  a  prefiguration  of  the  evils  and  calamities 
very  portion  of  this  country  would  be  destined,  if  the  Union 
dis>olved.  Let  us,  then,  rally  round  that  sacred  Union,  fixing 
od  establishing  it  for  ever  on  the  immutable  basis  of  equal 
mutual  amity  and  kindness,  and  an  administration  at  once 
aternal.  Let  us  do  this,  and  we  shall  carry  back  peace  to  our 
country,  happiness  to  the  affrighted  fireside,  restore  stability 
3ateued  institutions,  and  give  hope  and  confidence  once  more 
nds  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Let  us  do  this,  and  we 
u  short,  what  a  bountiful  Providence  has  heretofore  made  us, 
led  us  for  ever  to  remain,  the  freest  and  happiest  people  undet 


BY  MR.  CLAYTON. 


lourable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  told 
.  human  institutions,  like  those  who  form  them,  contain  within 
i  the  elements  of  their  own  destruction,  and  that  our  own  go- 
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irernmeDt  is  now  exhibitiog  their  operation.  To  the  general  philonplui 
remark  I  would  not  have  objected,  but  for  its  application.  All  the 
works  of  man  are  destined  to  decay,  but  while  the  great  body  of  thi 
people  shall  remain  true  to  themselves,  our  government  can  nerv  be 
destroyed,  for  it  contains  within  itself  endless  and  ever  renascent  en»- 
gies,  which  must  bring  it  out  in  triumph  against  every  effort  to  dea^ 
it.  From  foreign  force  it  can  have  nothing  to  fear;  it  dreads  nothiig 
now  from  any  section  of  the  Union  which  shall  ever  seek  to  protect 
itself  from  the  just  operation  of  our  laws  by  foreign  intervention.  Ye% 
sir,  a  foreign  alliance,  sought  by  any  member  of  this  confederacy  ftrtb 
purpose  of  making  war  upon  us,  would  be  the  means,  under  heaven,  d 
immediately  rallying  every  patriot,  of  every  political  party,  under  the 
broad  banner  of  the  republic.  I  agree,  however,  sir,  that  the  nerid 
blow  to  our  liberties  may  be  struck  by  a  hand  which  has  been  indebtal 
to  us  for  existence.  The  shaft  which  shall  stretch  the  American  ee|^ 
bleeding  and  lifeless  in  the  dust  must  be  feathered  only  from  his  owi 
pinions ;  and,  oh  I  how  bitter  will  be  the  curses  of  men,  in  all  ages  to 
come,  against  tho  traitorous  heart  and  the  parricidal  hand  of  him  who 
shall  loose  that  fatal  arrow  from  the  string. 

Remember  him,  tli«  TilUia,  righteonf  heaTen, 
In  the  great  day  of  vengeance !    Blast  the  traitor. 
And  hiB  pemifiioui  eouoBelfl,  who,  for  wealth. 
For  power,  the  pride  of  greatness,  or  revenge. 
Would  plnnge  his  native  land  in  oiril  wars. 


BT  MR.  CLAT,  ON  THE  BILL  TO   MODIFY  THE   TARIVF. 

The  difference  between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  oompromiaey 
under  consideration,  is,  that  the^  would,  in  the  enforcing  act,  send  forth 
alone  a  flaming  sword.  We  would  send  out  that  also,  but,  along  with  it,  the 
olive-branch,  as  a  message  of  peace.  They  cry  out.  The  law !  the  law!  the 
law  I  Power !  power  I  power !  We,  too,  reverence  the  law,  and  bow  to 
the  supremacy  of  its  obligation;  but  we  are  in  favour  of  the  law  executed 
in  mildness,  and  of  power  tempered  with  mercy.  They,  as  we  think, 
would  hazard  a  civil  commotion,  beginning  in  South  Carolina  and  extend- 
iug,  God  only  knows  where;  while  we  would  vindicate  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  are  for  peace,  if  possible,  union  ind 
liberty.  We  want  no  war,  above  all,  no  civil  war,  no  family  strife.  We 
want  to  see  no  sacked  cities,  no  desolated  fields,  no  smoking  ruins,  nu 
streams  of  American  blood  shed  by  American  arms ! 

I  have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  this  measure.  Amli' 
tion  !  inordinate  ambition  !  If  I  had  thought  of  myself  only,  I  nevei 
should  have  brought  it  forward.  I  know  well  the  perils  to  which  I  ex- 
pose myself;  the  risk  of  alienating  faithful  and  valued  friends,  with  but 
too  little  prospect  of  making  new  ones,  if  any  new  ones  could  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  have  long  tried  and  loved ;  and  the 
honest  miscon  options  both  of  friends  and  foes.  Ambition  I  If  I  had 
listenea  to  its  soft  and  seducing  whispers;  if  I  had  yielded  myaelf  to  thi 
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ictates  oi  a  cold,  calculating,  and  prudential  policy,  I  woald  have  stood 
till  and  unmoved.  I  might  even  have  silentlj  gazed  on  the  raging  storm, 
njojed  its  loudest  thunders,  and  left  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
are  of  the  vessel  of  state  to  conduct  it  as  they  could.  *  ♦  i^ 
*  *  I  am  the  candidate  for  no  office.     I  never  expect 

0  be'  the  candidate  for  any  office  the  American  people  can  give  me, 
inited  or  separated.  If  I  can  but  appease  the  storm  now  raging  in  this 
Jnion,  my  ambition  is  gratified — gratified — ^gratified.  I  ask  for  no 
Qore — I  desire  no  more  than  to  see  us  once  more,  as  a  band  of  brothers, 
inked  in  a  common  fraternity.  Let  me  do  this — ^pass  this  bill — and  1 
rill  retire  with  content  to  the  lawns  and  groves  of  my  own  Ashland. 
'.  will  there,  among  those  I  love,  solace  a  heart  too  often  wounded  in 
tublic  life — with  the  calmness  and  repose  of  domestic  tranquillity — and 
rom  my  friends  and  my  family,  I  shall  meet  that  cordiality  and  that 
ympathy  I  now  so  ardently  desire.  They  know  me — they  understand 
06.  I  appeal  to  ray  God  and  to  them  for  the  sincerity  of  my  motives. 
Tss,  I  have  ambition,  but  it  is  the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  instru- 
Dent,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  reconcile  a  divided  people— once 
Dore  to  revive  concord  and  harmony  in  a  distracted  land.  The  pleasing 
.mbition  of  contemplating  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  free,  united,  pros- 
lerous,  and  fraternal  people ! 


IXTRACT  FROM   MR.  POINSETT's  SPEECH,  DELITERED  IN  CHARLESTON, 
80UTH   CAROLINA,   DURINQ  THE  NULLIFICATION  EXCITEMENT. 

Wherever  I  have  been,  I  have  been  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of  this 
epublic,  and  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth,  have  walked  erect  and 
ecure  under  that  banner  which  our  opponents  would  tear  down  and 
rample  under  foot.  I  was  in  Mexico  when  the  town  was  taken  by 
ssault.  The  house  of  the  American  ambassador  was  then,  as  it  ought 
o  be,  the  refuge  of  the  distressed  and  persecuted ;  it  was  pointed  out  to 
he  infuriated  soldiery  as  a  place  filled  with  their  enemies.  They  rushed 
0  the  attack.  My  only  defence  was  the  flag  of  my  country,  and  it  was 
lung  out  at  the  instant  that  hundreds  of  muskets  were  levelled  at  us. 
if  r.  Mason  (a  braver  man  never  stood  by  his  friend  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
^r)  and  myself  placed  ourselves  beneath  its  waving  folds,  and  the  attack 
ras  suspended.  We  did  not  blench,  for  we  felt  strong  in  the  protecting 
irm  of  this  mighty  republic.  We  told  them  that  the  flag  that  waved 
iver  us  was  the  banner  of  that  nation  to  whose  example  they  owed  their 
iberties,  and  to  whose  protection  they  were  indebted  for  their  safety. 
die  scene  changed  as  by  enchantment;  those  men  who  were  ou  the  point 
if  attacking  and  massacring  the  inhabitants,  cheered  the  flag  of  our 
ountry,  and  placed  sentinels  to  protect  it  from  outrage.  Fellow-citisens, 
n  such  a  moment  as  that,  would  it  have  been  any  protection  to  me  and 
nine  to  have  proclaimed  myself  a  Carolinian  ?  Should  I  have  been  here 
o  tell  you  this  tale  if  I  had  hung  out  the  Palmetto  and  single  star  ? 
)e  assured  that,  to  be  respected  abroad,  we  must  maintain  our  plaoe  iu 
he  Union. 
2b2 
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SINGULAR  INCIDENT. 

Several  yean  ago  there  was  a  charity  sermon  given  oat  to  be 
preached,  one  Sabbath  eyening  in  a  dissenting  chapel|  at  a  seaport  town 
in  the  west  of  England.  When  the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  bo 
thus  addressed  his  hearers: — ''My  brethren,  before  proceeding  to  tbo 
duties  of  this  evening,  allow  me  to  relate  a  short  anecdote.  Many  jean 
have  now  elapsed  since  I  was  last  within  the  walls  of  this  house.  Upon 
that  evening  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  (of  which  many  now  present 
must  have  formed  a  part)  addressed  his  hearers  for  the  same  benevolent 
purpose  as  that  for  which  I  am  now  about  to  appeal  to  you.  Among 
the  hearers  came  three  evil-disposed  young  men,  with  the  intention  not 
only  of  scoffing  at  the  minister  of  God,  but  with  their  pockets  filled  witk 
stones  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  him.  After  the  minister  had  spoken 
a  few  sentences,  one  of  the  three  said,  '  Damn  him,  let  us  be  at  him/ 
But  the  second  replied,  '  No,  stop  till  we  hear  what  he  makes  of  tbii 
point.'  The  minister  went  on  for  some  time,  when  the  second  said, 
'  We've  heard  enough  now — throw !'  But  the  third  interfered,  saving, 
'  He's  not  so  foolish  as  I  expected;  let  us  hear  him  out.'  The  prtsaeber 
concluded  his  discourse  without  being  interrupted,  and  went  home  amidst 
the  blessings  of  his  hearers,  and  the  approbation  of  God  to  his  heart 
Now  mark  me,  my  brethren — of  these  three  young  men,  one  of  them 
was  executed  a  few  months  ago,  at  Newgate,  for  forgery — the  second  at 
this  moment  lies  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  jail  of  this  city  for  ma^ 
der — the  other,"  continued  the  minister,  with  great  emotion — **  the  Mirrf, 
through  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  is  even  now  about  to  aMress  yo 
listen  to  him  /" 


VALUE  OF  THE  UNION. 

As  individuals,  we  have  no  more  interest  in  preserving  the  union  of 
those  States  than  those  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  it  rather  than  see  pr»- 
toetii»n  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  any  one  branch  of  domestic  inriastiy- 
But,  nevertheless,  we  have  so  much  interest  at  stake,  that  wo  regard  dol' 
l:irs  and  cents,  even  though  swelled  to  millions,  as  unworthy  of  a  tlK^oght, 
when  contrasted  with  our  hitherti^  unbroken  and  happy  uui>>!i.  When 
oniv  this  golden  chain  shall  bo  dissolved — if  such  is  to  be  its  fate — we 
^h.-ill  not  only  be  disgracinl  in  the  eyes  of  all  civiliied  natinns,  but  we 
shall  fiHJi  the  shock  through  **  every  vein  of  this  wide  empiro."  palsying 
iu<lu:ttry,  depreciating  property,  and  preparing  the  way  for  noir  disas* 
••»rs».  If  ••  freedom  shrieked  as  Kosoiusko  fell,"  what  will  bo  her  emo- 
tions wh<'n  she  sees  that  nation  fall  for  which  Kosciusko  cousidorod  hb 
\}Uhm\  a  sacrifice  almost  too  moan  to  be  oflfered  ? — Xew  York  J'/urua^'if 
'wwi  mrnr. 
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LAST  WORDS  OF  ROBERT  EMMETT. 

Iv  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  the  concenis  and 
ires  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them  in  this  transitory  life — Oh  !  ever 
ear  and  venerated  shade  of  my  departed  father,  look  down  with  scrutiny 
pon  the  conduct  of  your  suffering  son,  and  see  if  I  have  even  for  a 
loment  deviated  from  those  principles  of  morality  and  patriotism  which 
i  was  your  care  to  instil  into  my  youthful  mind,  and  for  which  I  am 
ow  to  offer  up  my  life.  My  lords,  you  seem  impatient  for  the  sacrifice ; 
be  blood  for  which  you  thirst  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors 
rhich  surround  your  victim  :  it  circulates  warmly  and  unrufiled  through 
he  channels  which  Grod  created  for  nobler  purposes,  but  which  you  are 
«nt  to  destroy  for  purposes  so  grievous,  that  they  cry  to  Heaven.  Be 
re  patient !  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say.  I  am  going  to  my 
»ld  and  silent  grave ;  my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished ;  my  race 
18  run;  the  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom.  I 
iiave  but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world — it  is  the 
charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph,  for  as  no  man  who 
knows  my  motives  dares  now  vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  igno- 
nnce  asperse  them.  Let  them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity,  and  my  tomb 
Amain  uninscribed,  until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to 
tty  character.  When  my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written.  I  have 
ioue! 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


It  is  good,  when  the  week  is  ended,  to  look  back  upon  its  business 
^d  its  toils,  and  mark  wherein  we  have  failed  of  our  duties  or  come 
^ort  of  what  we  should  have  done.  The  close  of  the  week  should  be 
^  each  one  of  us  like  the  close  of  our  lives.  Every  thing  should  be 
^justed,  with  the  world  and  with  our  God,  as  if  we  were  about  to  leave 
be  one  and  appear  before  the  other.  The  week  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
^gular  divisions  of  life,  and  when  it  closes  it  should  not  be  without  its 
^oral.  From  the  end  of  one  week  to  the  end  of  another,  the  mind  can 
Cdsily  stretch  onward  to  the  close  of  existence.  It  can  sweep  down  the 
8tn>am  of  time  to  the  distant  period  when  it  will  be  entirely  beyond 
Luman  power  to  regulate  human  affairs.  Saturday  is  the  time  for  moral 
reflection.  When  for  the  mercies  of  the  week  we  are  thankful,  and 
when  our  past  months  and  years  come  up  in  succession  before  us — ^we 
see  the  vanity  of  our  youthful  days  and  the  vexations  of  manhood,  and 
tremble  at  the  approaching  winter  of  age.  It  is  then  we  should  with- 
jlraw  from  the  business  and  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  give  a  though: 
)o  our  end,  and  to  what  we  are  to  be  hereafter. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TRENTON. 

Tou  have  heard  of  Oeoeral  Knox,  then  Colonel — and  of  his  iteiih)- 
rian  voice.  I  assure  jou  that  no  justice  can  be  done  to  him  or  it;  nj 
ears  rang,  for  a  fortnight  after,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  dL 
yet,  when  I  remember  how  he  galloped  about,  cursing,  swearing,  dis- 
mounting every  five  minutes,  and  lifting  his  own  artillery,  like  a  giaal 
He  was  a  gallant  fellow — full  of  blood — with  all  the  bluet,  strong  Net 
England  hardihood.  And  Greene  himself  was  there — ^the  only  man  of 
all  our  troops  capable,  I  believe,  in  case  of  any  disaster,  to  take  tk 
place  of  Washington ;  there  he  sat  full  of  deep  religious  composure— 
his  broad  forehead  fronting  the  fires,  that  were  kindled  near  the  plaee 
of  embarkation. 

At  last,  though  not  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  fiurij 
landed  upon  the  Jersey  shore,  and  by  five  had  taken  up  our  line  i 
march. 

Our  whole  army  passed  softly  and  silently  by,  two  or  three  offieen, 
posted  upon  the  road-side,  continually  waving  their  swords  with  a  no- 
tion as  if  to  enjoin  the  most  deathlike  stillness ;  and  deathlike  it  vis, 
for  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  blowing  of  horses,  a  jolting  sound 
now  and  then  in  the  wet  snow  where  the  artillery  wagons  and  gm 
carriages  cut  through  the  ground — and  a  general  rush,  deep,  heavy,  is 
water. 

A  few  moments  after,  a  troop  of  Virginians  under  Captain  Washing- 
ton, (afterwards  so  distinguished  at  the  South,)  paraded  in  beautifu 
style  through  the  heavy  snow,  and  brought  us  intelligence  which  tended 
to  accelerate  our  march.  Before  his  arrival,  we  had  hoped  (as  I  after- 
wards found)  to  surprise  the  enemy  at  Trenton,  while  yet  overpowered 
by  the  festivities  of  the  preceding  night — and  make  his  morning  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death;  but  now  that  hope  was  abandoned,  for  GapHin 
Washington  had  encountered  his  picket,  exchanged  a  few  shots,  and  left 
him  prepared  for  what  it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  heard  a  vague  ro- 
mour  of — our  intended  attack.  Yet  this  very  affiur,  which  at  iiist 
threatened  to  be  so  disastrous,  the  frolic  of  Captain  Washington,  wis 
probably  the  chief  reason  why  we  succeeded  in  surprising  the  enemj 
at  last ;  for,  as  that  was  not  followed  up,  he  retired  to  quarters,  after 
waiting  a  reasonable  time,  as  we  afterwards  found,  thinking  the  whole  i 
Virginia  roic. 

Our  troops  were  now  thrown  into  two  divisions.  We  were  separated 
from  our  father — who  was  detailed  under  Sullivan  and  St.  Clair  to  take 
the  river  road — while  we,  under  Washington  himself,  Greene,  Morris, 
and  Stevens,  pushed  onward  through  what  Cs  called  the  PenniDgton 
road. 

A  few  moments  afterwards — just  while  I  thought  my  heart  had  lost 
Its  motion  entirely — for  I  felt,  in  looking  about  me,  and  seeing  the  dark 
array  of  substantial  but  noiseless  creatures,  horses  and  wagons — as  if 
the  whole  army  were  an  apparition — a  cavalcade  of  dead  men — march- 
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ing  from  one  place  of  burial  to  another.  I  heard  a  shot  so  near  it;fl 
that  my  horse  leaped  out  of  my  rank.  This  was  foil  )wed  by  a  loud  cry 
— two  or  three  words — a  volley — and  then  shot  after  shot,  as  if  a  line 
of  sentinels,  sleeping  upon  their  posts,  had  suddf  nly  started  up,  one 
afiter  the  other,  fired  off  their  pieces  and  run  in. 

Our  advance  were  well  furnished  with  bayonets — and  they  immedi- 
ately charged  upon  the  picket,  and  we  dashed  after  them,  trampling 
them  1o  death  with  our  horses,  riding  over  them  like  a  whirlwind,  with- 
out speaking  a  word  or  firing  a  shot.  This  was  scarcely  done,  when  we 
■icard  the  firing  of  the  other  division,  at  the  opposite  quarter — so  ad- 
mirably timed  had  been  the  arrangement — and  we  immediately  galloped 
into  the  centre  of  the  town,  horse  and  foot,  determined  to  ride  the  enemy 
down,  or  bayonet  them,  before  they  had  time  to  form.  Washington 
was  dreadfully  exposed.  The  first  picket,  thinking  this  a  second  attack 
of  the  same  little  skirmishing  party  that  had  fired  into  them  befo^«f, 
neglected  to  give  the  alarm, — and  the  outposts,  though  thoy  fought  most 
gallantly,  retreating  step  by  step,  behind  the  houses,  dis^puting  every 
inch,  and  presenting  their  bright  bayonets,  without  a  flash  of  powder, 
wherever  we  rode  in  upon  them — so  that  we  could  not,  with  all  our 
catting  and  spurring,  force  our  horses  upon  them — and  then  the  moment 
we  had  faced  about,  blazing  away  upon  us,  and  running  to  the  next 
house — were  driven  in. 

At  last  we  had  an  opportunity  for  fair  play ;  the  Hessians  were  formed, 
and  forming,  with  the  whole  glittering  with  bayonets.  A  tremendous 
struggle  was  going  on  at  our  risht,  under  the  very  eye  of  Washington, 
with  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  was  taken,  when,  with  a  troop  of 
horse,  Archibald  rode  down,  his  cap  off,  his  sword  flashing  like  a  firc^ 
brand,  in  the  light  and  smoke  of  the  musketry — <<  Charge  !  charge !" 
he  cried — "  charge !  my  brave  fellows  1  and  provoke  them  to  tire." 
Another  troop  !  another  !  and  another  I  thundered  down,  from  the  right 
and  left,  but  with  no  effect  at  all  upon  the  invincible  Germans — the 
front  rank  kneeled  all  around — while  the  rest  were  forming,  and  pre- 
sented their  bayonets,  without  firing  a  shot. 

''  By  heavens !"  said  Archibald,  shouting  as  if  his  heart  would  break, 
to  Captain  Washington — "  I  will  try  them  again  !"  And,  as  he  said  so, 
he  rode  at  full  speed,  so  near  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  could  have 
struck  the  enemy  with  his  sword — and  fired  his  pistol  into  their  faces. 
Our  front  rank  followed  the  example — and  the  next  moment,  all  the 
Hessians  brought  their  pieces  up  to  their  checks,  and  poured  a  tre- 
mendous volley  in  upon  us.  I  saw' my  father  fall — Arthur  reel  in  his 
stirrups — but  Archibald,  as  if  prepared  for  this  very  thing,  shouted, 
«  Wheel  and  charge !" 

"  Wheel  and  charge  I'*  repeated  a  hundred  voices  in  our  rear — "  wheel 
and  charge !" 

We  obeyed  and  the  snow  flew — and  the  swords  flashed — and  the  next 
moment,  a  hundred  of  the  enemy — the  whole  of  his  front  rank — were 
trampled  to  death  before  us,  and  twenty  human  heads  rolled  upon  the 
ground,  among  the  feet  of  our  horses. 

The  infantry  under  Greene  poured  in  volley  after  volley,  ^t  the  same 
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time ;  and  Knox,  having  brought  round  his  light  field-pieces  to  hear,  u 
if  thoy  had  been  blunderbusses,  played  in  upon  them  an  uninterrupted 
roll  of  thunder  and  smoke. 

It  was  impossible  to  stand  it — no  human  being  could  have  endured 
the  hurricane  of  fire  bullets  longer.  They  threw  down  their  arms — tod 
then  it  was — theti — when  it  was  necessary  to  move  about  the  quie*£f 
operations  of  strife,  that  we  began  to  feel  the  intense  coldness  of  tie 
night — the  keen  air  cutting  into  our  new  wounds,  like  rough  brokco 
glass. 


DE  KALB. 

This  good  man  was  major-general  in  the  American  army  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  He  was  a  German  by  birth,  a  brave  and  meritori- 
ous officer.  He  had  attained  a  high  reputation  in  military  service,  and 
was  a  knight  of  the  order  of  military  merit,  and  a  brigadier  general  ia 
the  armies  of  France.  He  accompanied  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  to 
this  country,  and,  having  profiercd  his  services  to  Congress,  he  was  ap> 
pointed  to  the  office  of  major-general.  He  repaired  to  the  main  army, 
in  which  he  served  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland  division,  very  muck 
respected. 

Possessing  a  stout  frame,  with  excellent  health,  no  officer  was  more 
able  to  encounter  the  toils  of  war.  Moderate  in  mental  powers,  as  ia 
literary  acquirements,  he  excelled  chiefly  in  practical  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  gained  during  a  life  of  close  and  accurate  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  eficcts  of  passing  events. 

At  the  battle  of  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  the  Baron  dc  Kalb  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  American  army.  At  the  commencemeat 
of  the  actio\i  the  great  body  of  militia  who  formed  the  left  wing  of  the 
army,  on  being  charged  with  fixed  bayonets  by  the  British  infantij, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  with  the  utmost  precipitation  fled  from  the 
field.  In  this  battle  the  Americans  suflered  a  severe  defeat  and  loss. 
The  continental  troops,  who  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  inferior 
as  they  were  in  numbers  to  the  Briti8h,  stood  their  ground,  and  main- 
tained the  conflict  with  great  resolution.  Never  did  men  acquit  them- 
selves better.  The  Americans  lost  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  eight 
field-pieces,  upwards  of  two  hundred  wagons,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  baggage.  The  royal  army  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  their 
victory  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  their  superiority  in  cavalry,  and 
the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  American  militia. 

De  Kalb,  sustaining  by  his  splendid  example  the  courageous  effort  of 
our  inferior  force,  in  his  last  resolute  attempt  to  seize  victory,  received 
eleven  wounds,  and  was  made  prisoner.  His  lingering  life  was  rescued 
from  immediate  death  by  the  brave  interposition  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
de  Buysson,  one  of  his  aidc-de-camps,  who  embraced  the  prostrate  genenJ 
and  received  into  his  own  body  the  bayonets  pointed  at  his  friend, 
v^hcvalier  de  Buysson  rushed  through  the  «:lashing  bayonets,  and,  stretch- 
ing hi<^  aras  ovor  the  body  of  the  fallen  hero,  exclaiiikcd|  "Save  the 
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Baron  de  Kalb  I  save  the  Baron  de  Kalb  V  The  British  officers  inter- 
posed and  prevented  his  immediate  destruction ;  but  he  survived  the 
action  but  a  few  hours.  To  a  British  officer,  who  kindly  condoled  with 
him  in  his  misfortune,  he  replied,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  generous  sym- 
pathy, but  I  die  the  death  I  always  prayed  for ;  the  death  of  a  soldier 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  man/' 

The  heroic  veteran,  though  treated  with  every  attention,  survived  but 
A  few  hours.  Never  were  the  last  moments  of  a  soldier  better  employed. 
He  dictated  a  letter  to  General  Smallwood,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  division,  breathing  in  every  word  his  sincere  and  ardent 
affection  for  his  officers  and  soldiers,  expressing  his  admiration  of  their 
late  noble,  though  unsuccessful  stand ;  reciting  the  eulogy  which  their 
bravery  had  extorted  from  the  enemy ;  together  with  the  lively  delight 
such  testimony  of  their  value  had  excited  in  his  own  mind,  then  hovering 
on  the  shadowy  confines  of  life.  Feeling  the  pressure  of  death,  he 
stretched  out  his  quivering  hand  to  his  friend  and  aide-de-camp  Chevalier 
de  Buysson ;  proud  of  his  generous  wounds,  he  breathed  his  last  bene- 
dictions on  bis  faithful  brave  division. 

General  Washington,  many  years  after,  on  a  visit  to  Camden,  inquired 
for  the  grave  of  De  Kalb.  After  looking  on  it  a  while,  with  a  counte- 
nance marked  with  thought,  he  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  and  exclaimed, 
<'  So  there  lies  the  brave  De  Kalb ;  the  generous  stranger  who  came 
from  a  foreign  land  to  fight  our  battles,  and  to  water  with  his  blood  the 
tree  of  our  liberty.     Would  to  God  he  had  lived  to  share  its  fruits !" 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1780,  Congress  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  in  the  town  of  Annapolis,  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 


COLONEL  HORRY. 

A  LUDICROUS  story  is  told  of  Col.  Horry,  who  was  once  ordered  to 
await  the  approach  of  a  British  detachment  in  ambuscade ;  a  service  he 
performed  with  such  skill,  that  he  had  them  completely  within  his 
power,  when,  from  a  dreadful  impediment  in  his  speech,  by  which  he 
was  afflicted,  he  could  not  articulate  the  word  ''  Fire."  In  vain  he  made 
(he  attempt — it  was  fi,  fi,  fi,  fi, — but  he  could  get  no  further.     At 

length,  irritated  to  almost  madness,  he  exclaimed,  "  Shoot,  you, — 

shoot — ^you  know  very  well  what  I  would  say — shoot,  shoot,  and  be 

to  you  1"     He  was  present  in  every  engagement  of  consequence, 

and  on  all  occasions  increased  his  reputation.  At  Quinby,  Col.  Baxter, 
a  gallant  soldier,  possessed  of  great  coolness,  and  still  greater  simplicity 
of  character,  calling  out,  '^I  am  wounded,  colonel  I"  Horry  replied, 
"  Think  no  more  of  it,  Baxter,  but  stand  to  your  post."  "  But  I  can't 
stand,  colonel — I  am  wounded  a  second  time !"  ''  Then  lie  down, 
Baxter,  but  quit  not  your  post."  <<  Colonel,"  cried  the  wounded  man, 
"  they  have  shot  me  again,  and  if  I  remain  any  longer  here  I  shall  be 
shot  to  pieces."  ^*  Be  it  so,  Baxter,  but  stir  not."  He  obeyed  the 
order,  and  actually  received  the  fourth  wound  before  thi»  engage 
ment  ended. 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  COLUMBIA. 

BT  im.  L.  W.   BAKSB. 

WANDsaiNO;  in  meditative  moody  along  the  solitary  banks  of  a  w'md- 
mg  stream,  in  the  month  of  December,  my  attention  became  arrested 
by  the  radiance  of  the  moon  and  spangled  firmament,  whose  clear  and 
enchanting  lights  were  unobscured^  save  by  a  few  fleecy  fragments  that 
floated  above  the  southern  horizon.  I  paused — cast  my  eyes  downward, 
and,  for  a  moment,  gazed  on  the  countless  multitude  of  heavenly  bodies, 
reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  limpid  water ;  and  again,  looking  aloft, 
thanked  my  God  that  I  had  been  born  under  an  American  sky — in  a 
land  of  liberty,  not  less  prolific  than  Egypt's  boasted  Delta — in  a  coun* 
try  characterized  by  the  excellence  of  its  institutions,  and  the  harmonj 
and  loyalty  of  its  people. 

Contemplating  the  majesty  of  the  scenery  around  me,  in  connection 
with  the  probable  destiny  of  our  political  Union^  I  found  myself  invo- 
luntarily exclaiming,  If  there  be  a  spot  in  the  universe  where  human 
rights  are  justly  appreciated  and  enjoyed,  it  is  here !  If  there  be  a 
place  on  earth  where  the  human  mind,  unfettered  by  tyrannical  institu- 
tions, may  rise  to  the  summit  of  intellectual  grandeur,  it  is  here  I  If 
there  be  a  country  in  which  the  human  heart,  in  public  and  in  private, 
may  burst  forth  in  unrestrained  adoration  to  the  God  that  made  it,  it  is 

here ! And  proceeding,  in  a  half-audible  soliloquy,  to  enumerate  the 

blessings  that  result  from  the  union  of  the  States,  I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  voice  from  the  south,  ringing  discordantly  in  the  air,  and 

sounding  the  tocsin  of  rebellion  and  war ; and  lo !  the  dark-browed 

tempest  was  gathering.  Instead  of  the  fleecy  fragments  that  lately  ho- 
vered over  the  southern  border,  impended  a  dark  and  stormy  cloud, 
apparently  surcharsed  with  thunder  and  electric  fire. — ^Forbid  it.  Heaven! 
I  exclaimed ;  ^'  fon>id  it,  at  least,  until  the  eyes  of  the  last  soldier  of 
the  Revolution  shall  have  been  closed  in  death  !  Let  him  not  see  the 
political  fabric,  for  which  he  toiled  and  bled,  crumbling  into  ruins  Y* 

Shocked  at  the  aspirations  of  unholy  ambition,  and  afllictcd  bj  this 
additional  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  afliairs,  I  continued  to 
gaze,  in  silent  amazement,  at  the  inauspicious  signal,  till,  hearing  a 
rustling  noise  above  me,  I  looked  upwaitl,  and  behold  I  an  apparition, 
in  human  form,  was  descending  on  one  of  the  fleecy  fragments. — Con- 
founded, I  thought  of  Hamlers  ghost,  and  sprang  forward;  but  in- 
stantly checked  by  the  consciousness  of  some  benign  influence,  I  stood, 
and  calmly  surveyed  the  ethereal  visitant,  as  it  approached  me,  with  a 
blow  and  solemn  air.  The  countenance  was  that  of  a  female,  marked 
by  dejection,  but  infinitely  surpassing  our  boldest  conceptions  of  the 
majesty  of  woman.  Her  costume  was  of  the  richest  satin,  exquisitely 
adomea  with  stars  and  stripes.  In  her  left  hand  she  clasped  an  olive 
branch,  and  in  her  right  perched  the  American  eagle,  holding  in  its 
talons  a  bow  and  quiver.     "  1  am/'  said  she,  '<  the  Genius  of  Colombia  1— 
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When  Washington,  sustained  by  the  statesman  and  the  soldier,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  these  United  States,  'as  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave' — a  refuge  from  persecution  and  tyranny,  it  was 
hoped  they  had  planted  my  standard  on  a  permanent  basis.  But,  alas ! 
one  of  my  children,  reckless  of  consequences,  threatens  to  divide,  and 
to  furnish  a  precedent  for  future  divisions  of  the  stars  and  stripes  upon 
that  banner,  which  has  hitherto  waved  triumphantly  in  the  field  and  on 
the  mast-top." — For  a  moment,  the  crvstal  tear-drop  trickled  down 
her  fading  cheek ;  but  suddenly  rising  aloft,  as  if  recalled  in  haste  to 
her  native  sphere,  she  exclaimed,  '^  Oh  I  that  my  people  would  remem- 
ber the  salutary  motto,  'United  we  stand  I  Divided  we  fall  V" 

The  gloom  from  the  fiMO  of  the  heaTOOf  retired: 
The  winda  eeaeed  to  murmiiry  the  thundert  expired; 
Perfbmes,  as  of  Eden,  flow'd  sweetly  along. 
And  a  voioe,  as  of  angele,  ^xuUingljf  song, 
Columbia  !  Columbia  I  to  glory  ariee, 
The  queen  of  the  world,  ut<i  the  child  of  the  skiee. 


THE  TOMB  OF  A  WOMAN. 

For  myself,  I  can  pass  by  the  tomb  of  a  man  with  somewhat  of  indif- 
ference ;  but  when  I  survey  the  grave  of  a  female,  a  sigh  involuntarily 
escapes  me.  With  the  name  of  woman  I  associate  every  soft,  tender, 
and  delicate  affection.  I  think  of  her  as  the  young  and  bashful  virgin, 
with  eyes  sparkling,  and  cheeks  crimsoned  with  each  impassioned  feeling 
of  her  heart  ]  as  the  kind  affectionate  wife,  absorbed  in  the  exercises  of 
her  domestic  duties ;  as  the  chaste  and  virtuous  matron,  tired  of  the 
follies  of  the  world,  and  preparing  for  that  grave  into  which  she  must  so 
soon  descend.  Oh  I  there  is  something  in  contemplating  the  character 
of  a  woman  that  raises  the  soul  far  above  the  vulgar  level  of  society. — 
She  is  formed  to  adorn  and  humanize  mankind,  to  soothe  his  cares  and 
strew  his  path  with  flowers.  In  the  hour  of  distress  she  is  the  rock  on 
which  he  leans  for  support,  and  when  fate  calls  him  from  existence,  her 
tears  bedew  his  grave.  Can  I  look  down  upon  her  tomb  without  emotion  f 
Man  has  always  justice  done  to  his  memory — ^woman  never.  The  pages 
of  history  lie  open  to  the  one ;  but  the  meek  and  unobtrusive  excellencies 
of  the  other  sleep  with  her  unnoticed  in  the  grave.  In  her  have  shone 
the  genius  of  the  poet,  with  the  virtue  of  the  saints ;  the  energy  of  the 
man,  with  the  tender  softness  of  the  woman. 


Sleep. — Sleep  has  often  been  mentioned  as  the  image  of  death  :  **  So 
like  it,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  ''  that  I  dare  not  trust  it  without 
prayer."  Their  resemblance  is,  indeed,  striking  and  apparent;  they 
both  when  they  seize  the  body  leave  the  soul  at  liberty ;  and  wise  is  he 
that  remembers  both,  and  that  he  can  be  made  safe  and  happy  only  by 
« living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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WASHINGTON  LOVED  HIS  MOTHKK 

ImM£DIAT£LT  after  the  organization  of  the  present  govemment,  Ge- 
neral Washington  repaired  to  Fredericksburg,  to  pay  hi^  humble  datj  to 
his  mother,  preparatory  to  his  departure  for  New  York.  An  affectiDg 
ficeDe  ensued.  The  son  feelingly  remarked  the  ravages  which  a  tortur- 
ing disease  had  made  upon  the  aged  frame  of  his  mother,  and  thuM 
addressed  her : 

<^  The  people,  madam,  have  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flatteriog 
unanimity,  to  elect  me  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States ;  bat 
before  I  can  assume  the  functions  of  my  office,  I  have  come  to  bid  yoa 
an  affectionate  farewell.  So  soon  as  the  public  business  which  must 
necessarily  be  encountered  in  arranging  a  new  government,  can  be  dis- 
posed of,  I  shall  hasten  to  Virginia,  and" — 

Here  the  matron  interrupted  him  :  ^' You  will  see  me  no  more;  mj 
great  age,  and  the  disease  which  is  fast  approaching  my  vitals,  warn  me 
that  I  shall  not  be  long  of  this  world.  I  trust  in  God,  I  am  somewhat 
prepared  for  a  better.  But  go,  George,  fulfil  the  high  destinies  which 
Heaven  appears  to  have  assigned  you ;  go,  my  son,  and  may  that  Heaven'^ 
and  your  mother's  blessing  be  with  you  always." 

The  president  was  deeply  affected.  His  head  rested  upon  the  shoulder 
of  his  parent,  whose  aged  arm  feebly  yet  fondly  encircled  his  neck. 
That  brow  on  which  fame  had  wreathed  the  purest  laurel  virtue  ever 
gave  to  created  man,  relaxed  from  its  lofty  bearing.  That  look  which 
could  have  awed  a  Roman  senate  in  its  Fabrician  day,  was  bent  in  filial 
tenderness  upon  the  time-worn  features  of  the  venerable  matron. 

The  great  man  wept.  A  thousand  recollections  crowded  upon  his 
mind,  as  memory,  retracing  scenes  long  past,  carried  him  back  to  the 
paternal  mansion  and  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  there  the  centre  cf 
attraction  was  his  mother,  whose  care,  instructions,  and  discipline  had 
prepared  him  to  reach  the  topmost  height  of  laudable  ambition ;  yet  how 
were  his  glories  forgotten  while  he  gazed  upon  her,  from  whom,  wasted 
by  time  and  malady,  he  must  soon  part  to  meet  no  more  I 

The  matron's  predictions  were  true.  The  disease  which  had  so  long 
preyed  upon  her  frame  completed  its  triumph,  and  she  expired  at  the 
Hge  of  eighty-five  years,  confiding  in  the  promises  of  immortality  to  the 
humble  believer. 


A  Faithful  Soldixr. — One  day  in  the  middle  of  winter.  General 
Greene,  when  passing  a  sentinel  who  was  barefooted^  said,  "  I  fear,  mj 
good  fellow,  you  suffer  much  from  the  severe  cold."  "  Very  much/' 
was  the  reply,  <<  but  I  do  not  complain ;  I  know  I  should  fare  better,  had 
our  general  the  means  of  getting  supplies.  They  say,  however,  that  in 
h  few  days  we  shall  have  a  fight,  and  then  I  shall  take  oare  to  secure  a 
pair  of  shoes." 


SUSPICION. — ^XnEKK   IS  A  GOD.  887 


SU8HCI0N. 

1  KNOW  of  no  penons  more  miserable  themselves  and  despised  b^ 
ithrrs,  than  those  of  a  suspicious  disposition.  They  are  miserable  them- 
elves,  as  they  are  ever  imagining  some  designs  are  plotting  against  theii 
lersons,  tlieir  characters,  or  their  property — the  most  innocent,  nay,  the 
)eBt-intended  act  they  pervert  into  a  covert  snare  to  entrap  them :  they 
lee  an  enemy  in  every  face — a  traitor  in  every  friend — a  rogue  and  liar 
in  every  man  they  deal  with.  They  act  on  the  principle  that  every  man 
18  to  be  considered  dishonest — and  that  too  in  every  particular  transac- 
aon — till  at  its  termination  he  has  proved  himself  otherwise.  How  can 
t  be  that  such  are  not — and  justly  too—despised  by  others  J  Even  the 
luspicious  man  himself  must,  and  does  despise  suspicion  in  others.  He 
8  willing  enough  to  indulge  in  it  himself,  but  he  can  never  bear  to  be 
inspected  by  others.  But  he  who  is  free  from  this  suspicious  disposi- 
ion ;  he  who,  acting  with  frankness  and  candour,  expects  the  same  from 
tthers — who,  knowing  himself  to  be  honest  and  sincere,  believes  that 
there  are  so  too — must  secretly  despise  the  man  who  he  finds  has  re- 
;arded  him  as  dishonest,  treacherous,  and  deceitful,  in  even  the  minutest 
ffairs  of  life.  I  know  of  no  excuse  for  a  man  of  suspicious  disposition, 
xcept  that  it  is  an  obliquity  of  mind,  arising  from  constitutional  defect, 
r  a  habit  occasioned  by  a  most  untoward  series  of  misfortunes,  which 
as  had  the  effect  to  alienate  or  dry  up  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul. 


THERE  IS  A  GOD. 


Have  you  walked  abroad  into  the  fields  ?  Have  you  surveyed  the 
xpanse  of  waters  ?  Have  you  examined  the  earth,  its  structure,  and 
;8  form — its  surface,  its  mountains  and  valleys — ^its  springs  and  its  rivers 
—its  medicinal  waters — its  plains,  wide  and  extensive  ?  Have  you 
ttcntively  considered  the  structure  and  uses  of  vegetables  and  flowers  J 
lave  you  become  familiar  with  natural  history — with  the  varieties  of 
nimals,  birds,  insects,  and  reptiles  ?  Have  you  duly  reflected  upon  the 
.aes  and  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  ?  Upon  the  changes  of  the 
easons,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night  ?  Have  you  raised  your 
rondering  eyes  to  the  heavens — have  you  considered  the  magnitude  of 
he  planets — their  distance  from  us — the  velocity  and  regularity  of  their 
QOtions — ^the  awful  magnitude  of  worlds  upon  worlds — the  vastness  of 
ystems  on  systems  ?  Have  you  done  all  this  ?  And  do  you  tell  me 
hat  the  result  of  your  investigation  is,  that  there  ma^  and  ma^  not  be  a 
3od  ?  No — if  you  have  improved  your  opportunities,  or  exercised  your 
>owers  of  mind  with  any  degree  of  faithfulness,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
}od  has  been  riveted  in  your  minds ;  and  you  cannot,  if  you  would,  get  rid 
)f  it !  If  you  fiave  thought  at  all,  you  have  felt  the  conviction,  that  your 
outgoing  and  incoming  have  been  beneath  the  eye  of  Omnipotence  ' 
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FIDELITY. 

Desert  not  your  friend  in  danger  or  distress.  Too  manj  there  are 
in  the  world  whose  attachment  to  those  they  call  friends  ^s  eoDfined 
to  the  day  of  their  prosperity.  As  long  as  that  continues,  they  are,  or 
appear  to  be,  affectionate  and  cordial.  But  as  their  friend  is  under  t 
cloud,  they  begin  to  withdraw  and  separate  their  interests  from  his.  la 
friendship  of  this  sort,  the  heart  assuredly  has  never  had  much  coDoeriL 
For  the  great  test  of  true  friendship  is,  constancy  in  the  hour  of  dan|;er— 
adherence  in  the  season  of  distress.  When  your  friend  is  calumniate^ 
then  is  the  time  openly  and  boldly  to  espouse  his  cause.  When  his  litt* 
ation  is  changed,  or  misfortunes  are  fast  gathering  around  him,  then  ii 
the  time  of  affording  prompt  and  sealous  aid.  When  sickness  or  infim- 
ity  occasionn  him  to  be  neglected  by  others,  that  is  the  opportunity  which 
every  real  friend  will  seize  of  redoubling  all  the  affectionate  atteotioB 
which  love  suggests.  These  are  the  important  duties,  the  sacred  elaiiiis 
of  friendship,  which  religion  and  virtue  enforce  on  every  worthy  mind. 
To  show  yourselves  warm  in  this  manner  in  the  cause  of  your  friend, 
commands  esteem,  even  in  those  who  have  personal  interests  in  opposing 
him.  This  honourable  zeal  of  friendship  has,  in  every  age,  attracted  tlie 
veneration  of  mankind.  It  has  consecrated  to  the  latest  posterity  the 
names  of  those  who  have  given  up  their  fortunes  and  have  exposed  their 
lives  in  behalf  of  the  friends  whom  they  loved ;  while  ignominy  and  dis- 
grace have  ever  been  the  portion  of  those  who  deserted  their  friends  in 
the  hour  of  distress. 


TRUTH  IS  POWER. 


Some  men  say  that  ''  wealth  is  power,"  and  some  ''  that  knowledge  is 
power ;"  above  them  all,  I  would  assert  that ''  truth  is  power."  Wealth 
cannot  purchase — talent  cannot  refute — ^knowledge  cannot  overreach — 
authority  cannot  silence  her;  they  all,  like  Felix,  tremble  at  her  pre- 
sence. Fling  her  in  the  most  tremendous  billows  of  popular  commotion; 
cast  her  into  the  sevenfold  heated  furnace  of  the  tyrant's  wrath ;  she 
mounts  aloft  in  the  ark  upon  the  summit  of  the  deluge;  she  walks  with 
the  Son  of  God  untouched  through  the  conflagration.  She  is  the  minis- 
tering spirit  which  sheds  on  man  that  bright  and  indestructible  prindpls 
of  life,  light,  and  glory,  which  is  given  by  his  mighty  Author  to  aniuiate, 
to  illumine,  and  to  inspire  the  immortal  soul,  and  which,  like  himself,  ''is 
the  same  yostcnlay,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  When  wealth,  and  talent, 
Hud  kuowlcilgo,  and  authority — when  earth,  and  heaven  itself  shall  have 
passed  away,  truth  shall  rise  like  the  angel  of  Manoah's  sacrifice,  upon 
the  flame  of  nature's  funeral  pyre,  and  ascend  to  her  souroe,  her  heavea 
und  her  home — the  bosom  of  the  holy  and  et  mal  God. 
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HUMAN  LIFE. 

Swiftly  glide  our  years — they  follow  each  other  like  the  waves  of 
wean.  Memory  calls  up  the  persons  wo  once  knew,  the  scenes  in  which 
ire  once  were  actors ;  they  appear  before  the  mind  like  the  phantoms  of 
i  night  vision.  Behold  the  boy  rejoicing  in  the  gayety  of  his  soul — the 
irheels  of  time  cannot  roll  too  rapidly  for  him — the  light  of  hope  dances 
in  his  eye — the  smile  of  expectation  plays  upon  his  lip— he  looks  for- 
irard  to  long  years  of  joy  to  come — his  spirit  burns  witoin  him  when  he 
bears  of  great  men  and  mighty  deeds — ^he  wants  to  be  a  man — ^he  longs 
to  mount  the  hill  of  ambition,  to  tread  the  path  of  honour,  to  hear  the 
ikout  of  applause.  Look  at  him  again — he  is  now  in  the  meridian  of 
life-— care  has  stamped  wrinkles  upon  his  brow— disappointment  has 
limmed  the  lustre  of  his  eye — sorrow  has  thrown  its  gloom  upon  his 
Mmntenance — he  looks  back  upon  the  waking  dreams  of  his  youth,  and 
lighs  for  their  futility  :  each  revolving  y^r  seems  to  diminish  something 
from  his  little  stock  of  happiness,  and  he  discovers,  that  the  season  of 
fouth — when  the  pulse  of  anticipation  beats  high — is  the  only  season  of 
enjoyment.  Who  is  he  of  the  aged  locks  f  His  form  is  bent  and  totters 
— his  footsteps  move  more  rapidly  towards  the  tomb — he  looks  back 
upon  the  past — his  days  appear  to  have  been  few,  and  he  confesses  that 
they  were  evil :  the  magnificence  of  the  great  is  to  him  vanitv — the 
bilarity  of  youth,  folly :  he  considers  how  soon  the  gloom  of  death  must 
dvershadow  the  one,  and  disappointment  end  the  other :  the  world  pre< 
sents  little  to  attract,  and  nothing  to  delight  him  :  still,  however,  he 
irould  linger  in  it ;  still  he  would  lengthen  out  his  days ;  though  of 
'*  beauty's  bloom,"  of  "  fancy's  flash,"  of  "  music's  breath,"  he  is  forced 
to  exclaim,  ^*  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them."  A  few  years  of  infirmity, 
manity,  and  paiu,  must  consign  him  to  idiocy  or  the  grave  :  yet  this 
was  the  gay,  the  generous,  the  high-souled  boy,  who  beheld  his  ascend- 
ing path  of  life  strewed  with  flowers  without  a  thorn.  Such  is  human 
life  ;  but  such  cannot  be  the  ultimate  destinies  of  man. 


AMERICAN  LIBERTY. 


Extract  from  a  speech,  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Qbundt,  of  Tennessee : — 

'^  If  ever  the  liberties  of  America  are  lost,  the  last  great  battle  will 
bo  fought  upon  this  floor — in  all  time  to  come,  here  will  be  found  somo 
American  Gatos,  who  will  be  ready  to  say  with  the  good  old  patriot 
Romans,  We  will  hold  it  out  and  fight  to  the  last ;  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  witness,  if  America  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  when  the  goddess  of  liberty  shall  find  no  resting-place  in  the 
executive  mansion — when  the  spirit  of  anarchy  or  despotism  shall  expisl 
her  from  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  she  will  still  linger  in  and  about  this 
chamber,  unwilling  to  be  gone ;  and  when  compelled  to  take  her  final 
flight  from  our  land,  the  last  impress  of  her  feet  will  be  oo  the  top  of 
that  canopy  which  overshadows  the  America 'i  Senate." 
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CHRIST  ON  CALVARY. 

BT  THB   MILFOBD   BARD. 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth ;  there  standi 

The  legate  of  the  skies !    His  theme  dlYine, 

His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 

By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  oat 

Its  thanders ;  and  by  him  in  strains  as  sweet 

As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace. 

He  'stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 

Reolums  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart — Cowpbb. 

I  AM  uiyited  to  record  my  opinion  of  the  most  illustrioas  and  gloricmi 
character  that  ever  condescended  to  tread  the  earth^-of  the  most  bril* 
11  ant  and  beautiful  doctrine  that  ever  illuminated  the  mind  of  man.  I 
am  solicited  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  scene  which  millions  of  mankind 
have  contemplated  with  feelings  the  most  tender  and  terri6c — a  scene  that 
the  eternal  Founder  of  the  universe  could  not  view  unmoved — a  scene  of 
all  others  the  most  touching  and  irresistibly  sublime.  That  character  so 
noble,  so  magnificent  and  divine,  is  no  other  than  the  all-glorious  and 
sacred  Saviour  of  the  world — that  doctrine  no  less  than  the  luminous  and 
everlasting  oracle  of  his  lips — that  scene  so  touching,  so  tremendous  and 
terrific,  and  which  none  may  rival  but  the  final  dissolution  of  nature,  is 
no  other  and  no  less  than  the  crucifixion  of  a  Ood  for  the  redemption  of 
the  insignificant,  though  immortal  creature,  man. 

I  feel  the  grandeur  of  my  subject;  a  theme  of  all  others  the  most 
sublime,  the  most  sympathetic  and  susceptible  of  melting  the  heart  of 
man.  In  contemplating  so  magnificent  a  character,  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
language  sufficiently  elevated  to  do  justice  to  his  immortal  fame;  even 
the  pen  with  which  I  write,  plucked  from  the  wing  of  the  heaven-soaring 
eagle,  is  inadequate  to  the  task  of  portraying  the  attributes  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  The  melting  story  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  of  oar 
Redeemer's  wrongs  in  the  prelude,  and  consummation  on  Calvary,  what 
human  fancy  may  delineate,  what  human  language  describe  ?  The  bril- 
liant  history  of  that  unrivalled  character  exhibits  the  deepest  traits  of 
human  nature  that  are  recorded  on  the  pages  of  fame,  or  enrolled  in  the 
archives  of  ages.  Whether  we  behold  him  in  the  temple  or  tribunal,  in 
solitude  or  society,  in  pleasure  or  in  pain,  he  is  the  same  grand  and 
glorious  character,  the  same  benevolent  and  blessed  being.  He  wai 
emphatically  the  child  of  humility.  Born  in  a  manger,  cradled,  in 
obscurity,  and  bred  to  human  iu<iustry,  he  was  an  example,  a  striking 
model  of  retiring  modesty.  We  survey  him  scorned,  scourged,  and 
trampled  upon,  without  complaining,  and  almost  without  reproof,  meek 
as  the  lamb  beneath  the  knife  of  the  butcher.  And  yet  he  was  a  God, 
the  King  of  kings,  whose  power  was  omnipotent,  and  whose  knowledge 
was  unbounded  ;  who  could  have  shaken  the  throne  and  darkened  the 
destiny  of  even  the  tyrant  that  condemned  him.  Would  that  I  could 
inherit,  at  this  moment,  the  electric  eloc|uence  of  a  Summerfield,  the 
unrivalled  pencil  of  a  West  or  a  Leonardo  di  Vinci,  that  I  might  do  jus- 
tice to  the  glorious  doctrine  and  picture  of  human  redcmptiou. 
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Xeitber  the  Talmud  nor  the  Koran,  nor  anj  other  doctrine  ever  pronmU 
S^^tcd  by  the  mouth  of  man,  is  so  replete  in  mildness  and  merej  so  fuH 
of  grandeur  and  glory,  of  sublimity  and  song,  as  that  which  our  Lord 
^nd  Saviour  gave  to  a  dying  world.     The  saint  and  the  savage,  thr- 
pbilo8opher  and  the  fool,  alike  have  felt  its  influence  and  testified  to  the 
*^perb  sentimenta  and  living  language  which  it  contains.     Its  influence, 
^hat  telescopic  eye  can  foresee,  what  human  intelligence  recapitulate? 
^tt)iD  that  great  and  gloomy  though  glorious  era,  when  the  Saviour  came 
V>  redeem  a  fallen  world,  it  has  swayed  the  minds  of  men,  and  its  influence 
^ill  continue  over  millions  of  men  unborn.     The  cold  and  treacherous 
Assassin,  as  he  stole  at  midnight  to  the  couch  of  sleeping  innocence,  hath 
^eit  its  power  when  the  undipped  dagger  fell  from  his  conscience-stricken 
bandy  and  the  savage  tomahawk  has  found  a  grave,  by  the  secret  and 
mysterious  influence  of  its  godlike  power.     It  hath  bidden  the  stream  of 
oharity  to  flow  from  the  closed  and  withered  heart  of  avarice,  and  it  hath 
released  the  grip  of  oppression  from  the  pale  and  piteous  form  of  penury. 
Yea,  it  hath  even  softened  the  adamantine  heart  of  the  tyrant,  aud  severtd 
the  chains  which  rattled  on  the  arms  of  the  guiltless  sons  of  Africa.     The 
pale  and  pensive  suicide  hath  called  upon  it  for  aid,  ere  he  lifted  the 
weapon  to  the  tottering  throne  of  reason,  nor  did  he  call  in  vain  ;  beneath 
the  influence  of  its  present  balm,  and  promised  bliss,  the  troubled  sea  of 
passion  subsided,  and  the  wrecks  of  disappointed  hopes  broke  with  the 
next  wave,  on  the  shore  of  oblivion.     Who  hath  not  seen  the  condemned. 
the  outcast  of  the  earth,  whose  hands  were  still  reeking  with  the  gore 
of  hia  fellow  man,  chained  in  the  deep  dark  dungeon  ?     And  who  hath 
not  seen  that  dungeon  become  the  happiest  home  that  had  ever  held  that 
wretch,  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  making  his  heart  a  heaven,  and 
caating  a  sunshine  even  on  the  hour  of  dreadful  dissolution  ?     \yho  then 
but  a  demon  would  sigh  to  see  so  glorious  a  gift  cut  ofl*  from  the  reach 
of  man  ?     Lives  there  a  wretch  who  would  wish  to  see  the  splendid  sun 
of  redemption  go  down  for  ever  in  the  eternal  night  of  infidelity  ?     Ay, 
what  man,  even  a  friend  to  society,  would  smile  to  see  the  flimsy  and 
fanciful  philosophy  of  infidelity  triumph  over  the  ruins  of  the  superb 
system  of  Christianity.     Until  something  more  sublime,  something  more 
consoling  and  conciliatory,  can  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  annihi- 
lating philosophy  of  infidelity,  let  the  ancient  and  venerable  temple  of 
Christianity  still  tower  over  the  fallen  pyramids  of  pagan  superstition, 
the  safeguard  of  morals  and  the  harbinger  of  hope  and  happiness  here- 
aftec*     I  would  rather  bow  at  the  humble  altar  of  the  Christian,  than  be 
the  priest  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Delphic  oracle — I*  would  ^ 
rather  trust  to  the  merciful  promises  of  the  gospel,  than  be  versed  in  all 
the  splendid  and  specious  philosophy  of  the  French  illuminati — I  would 
rather  wear  the  crown  of  the  humblest  of  the  martyrs,  than  that  of  the 
proudest  potentate  of  earth.     Where  was  the  brilliant  and  fine-spun 
philosophy  of  Voltaire   at  the  fearful  moment  of  dissolution  ?     Where 
were  the  splendid  and  sophistical  reasonings  of  Mirabeau,  Maupertuis, 
and  D'Alembert,  when  the  last  trump  sounded  in  their  dying  cars  ? 
Gone,  like  the  airv  fabric  of  a  noonday  dream.     As  well  might  such 
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•ystems  be  compared  to  Christianity  as  the  meteor  of  the  night  to  the 
brilliant  and  beautiful  luminary  of  the  day. 

Other  characters  have  arisen,  flourished,  and  fallen — other  oonqoeron 
have  shaken  the  world  with  the  tumult  of  their  triumphs,  and  oanled 
the  imaginations  of  men  with  the  brilliancy  of  their  achievements,  aad 
the  rapidity  of  their  career — other  patriots  have  severed  the  chains  and 
dispelled  the  Gothic  darkness  of  slavery,  entered  the  temple  uf  fame  and 
recorded  the  freedom  of  a  nation  ;  but  none  may  compare  with  the  rinog 
of  that  illustrious  luminary,  for  he  not  only  shed  a  light  upon  soooeed- 
ing  ages — he  not  only  conquered  the  hearts  and  fiillen  hopes  of  min-^ 
he  not  only  carried  captive  the  king  of  terrors  and  the  ains  of  the  worid, 
but  he  triumphed  over  the  tomb,  and  achieved  a  revolution  in  tlie  foy 
nature  and  nothingness,  in  the  very  destiny  and  dignity  of  num.  ^ 
splendour  of  his  victorieo  cast  a  shade  upon  the  exploits  of  a  Sdpio  aad 
Caesar,  for  without  a  sword  he  revolutionized  the  world,  and  beheld  thi 
nations  kneeling  before  him — the  thunders  of  Sinai  surpassed  the  do* 
quence  of  a  Cicero  in  its  grandeur  and  power,  for  it  was  more  irresistibk 
than  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  the  manner  of  hk 
warfare  reversed  the  order  of  revolution,  giving  new  life  to  the  oombit* 
ants.  And  by  what  means  did  he  achieve  so  brilliant  and  beneficial  a 
revolution  1  Gro  muse  amid  the  melancholy  and  mouldering  wreeks  of 
Jerusalem,  and  ask  the  genius  of  those  solitudes.  Go  and  ascend  tba 
summit  of  the  far-famed  Calvary — go  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour, 
to  the  tomb  of  the  triumphant  Redeemer,  and  to  the  garden  where  hit 
disciples  slept  under  the  influence  of  grief,  and  methinks  an  inspiratios 
from  those  scenes  will  recite  the  story  of  his  sufierings  and  sorrows,  the 
history  of  the  redemption  of  man. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  and  survey  that  soene  which  eventuated 
in  the  emancipation  of  a  world.  Let  us  contemplate  that  character  of 
all  others  the  most  illustrious  and  divine.  We  behold  the  manl  to 
appearance  but  a  man,  yet  in  fact  endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  i 
God.  The  prophetic  tongues  of  men  long  mouldered  into  dust  have 
foretold  his  dawning  and  his  doom,  and  his  own  intuitive  knowledgOi 
his  own  prophetic  soul,  is  looking  forward  to  that  hour  which  must 
bring  the  consummation  of  that  grand  catastrophe  which  was  destined 
to  rescue  millions  from  misery;  but  he  shrank  not  from  the  sacrifice 
which  was  necessary  to  the  consummation.  The  agonies  of  the  eroa 
could  not  alarm  him,  neither  had  the  tomb  any  terror  for  him,  for  he 
was  confident  of  the  triumph,  and  that  he  oould  descend,  without  fear, 
to  that  gloomy  repository  which  covers  alike  all  human  hopes  and  all 
'human  anticipations.  No  human  animosity  or  resentment  dwelt  in  hii 
heavenly  heart ;  for  with  kindness  and  consideration,  he  designated  the 
mac  who  should  betray  him.  Firmness  and  dignity  were  charaoteristie 
of  him,  who  was  not  ignorant  that  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  of  all 
deaths  awaited  him.  Behold  him  bound  and  dragged  before  the  high- 
priest  I  adjure  thee,  says  Caiaphas,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  to 
tell  me  whether  thou  art  the  Christ  or  not?  If  I  tell  thee,  returned 
the  Saviour,  thou  wil^  not  believe  me ;  but  nevertheless,  1  say  to  yon, 
hereafter  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Uh 
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Bowei  of  God,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The  priest  hearing 
his  words,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  cried  out — He  hath  blaspheiiiod, 
and  is  worthy  of  death.  Ah  !  see  how  meekly  he  bears  the  indignities 
lieaped  upon  him.  How  melts  the  heart  at  the  recollection,  that  he 
who  was  at  that  moment  preparing  to  redeem  poor  fallen  man  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  sublime  life,  was  also  suffering  the  scorns,  the  taunts, 
and  buffetings  of  those  same  creatures  for  whom  his  blood  was  to  be 
shed.  The  fall  of  Peter  at  that  period  was  a  conspicuous  example  of 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  the  strength  of  human  resolution,  for 
he  DO  sooner  became  conscious  of  his  fall,  than  he  attempted  to  rise  by 
repentance.  '^  I  hear  not  the  voice,  of  St.  Peter  lamenting  his  fall,'' 
says  St.  Ambrose^  '^  but  I  see  his  tears."  Blessed  tears  that  can  correct 
the  heart. 

Let  us  survey  the  Saviour  before  Pilate,  whom  the  crowd  is  calling 
upon  the  judge  to  condemn.  Let  his  blood  fall  upon  us  and  our  chil- 
dren, cried  the  Jews;  and  never  was  an  imprecation  more  faithfully 
fulfilled,  more  avengingly  executed.  Pilate,  borne  down  by  the  torrent 
of  his  passions,  stopped  not  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  duty,  the  plead- 
ings of  pity,  or  the  cries  of  injured  innocence.  Here  is  one  of  those 
strong  and  touching  traits  of  human  nature.  Though  his  heart  inclined 
to  pity  the  distressed  and  succour  the  innocent,  yet  the  tumult  of  con- 
tending passions,  the  love  of  wealth,  of  grandeur  and  power,  the  fear  of 
immolating  popularity  on  the  altar  of  humanity,  and  the  dread  of  the 
resentment  of  the  mighty  Csesar,  the  autocrat  of  the  earth,  opposed  the 
pious  dictates  of  his  heart,  and  resisted  the  philosophy  of  pity. 

In  mournful  silence,  let  us  follow  the  condemned  Saviour  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Calvary,  and  witness  that  spectacle,  which  struck  terror  to  the 
spectators,  and  melted  even  the  heart  of  adamant.  Methinks  I  see  him 
with  his  crown  of  thorns,  and  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  his  cross. 
The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  fulfilled,  for  he  is  ranked  with  sinners.  Me- 
thinks I  see  him  nailed  to  the  cross.  It  was  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day, 
and  what  a  dreadful  hour  I  We  are  informed,  by  the  incontestable  evi- 
dence of  sacred  writ,  that  a  mournful  darkness  overspread  the  face  of 
heaven,  and  shrouded  the  earth  as  in  mourning.  There  hung,  at  that 
tremendous  hour,  the  adorable  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  a  spec- 
tacle for  men  and  angels,  an  example  of  undying  love  and  mercy.  There 
he  hung,  bleeding  and  in  agony;  and  though  his  sufferings  were  in- 
sulted, he  sought  no  revenge,  for  his  thoughts  were  the  thoughts  of 
peace.  Father^  forgive  them,  for  thei/  know  not  what  they  do.  How 
tender,  how  touching  were  his  words  I  Covered  with  wounds,  he  was, 
emphatically,  that  man  of  sorrows  and  pains  that  Isaiah  had  described. 
Knowing  that  all  things  which  had  been  foretold  were  fulfilled,  that 
all  things  were  accomplished,  and  that  the  grand  consummation  was  at 
hand,  he  said,  /  thirst ;  and  having  drunk  the  vinegar,  he  said,  // 1> 
consummated.  Three  hours  had  this  glorious  though  ghastly  spectacle 
continued,  and  every  thing  which  the  prophets  had  said  of  the  Saviour 
and  his  sufferings  being  accomplished,  nothing  remained  but  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  What  an  hour  was  that 
of  Bublimitj  ard  sorrow — what  a  moment  of  terror  and  triumnh  I    That 
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grand  type  of  tbc  SaTiour,  the  glorious  sun  in  the  heaven^  was  eclipeed, 
as  tiiough  unwilling  to  illuminate  the  earth  when  the  greater  light  of 
the  world  was  darkening  in  death.  A  universal  gloom,  as  of  midni^ 
ir  tlie  grave,  covered  the  earth  until  the  ninth  hour.  The  globe  shook 
ns  with  an  earthquake,  the  eternal  rocks  cracked  and  split  asunder,  and 
the  marble  jaws  of  the  grave  opened  and  gave  up  its  gloomy  dead. 
Methinks  I  see  the  terrific  scene,  and  hear  the  exclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude as  they  gaze  with  ghastly  countenance  upon  the  veil  of  the  temple 
rent  in  twain.  Jesus  Christ,  at  that  moment  of  agony,  cried  with  t 
loud  voice.  Father ,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  Spent  vitK 
suffering,  he  bowed  his  head  and  died. 

What  a  glorious,  yet  gloomy  moment  was  that !  The  world  was 
redeemed ;  the  accumulated  sins  of  man,  which  had  been  darkening  hit 
destiny  from  the  Eden  era  to  the  Christian,  were  now  washed  away  bj 
the  blood  of  him,  of  whom  an  elegant  writer  observes,  that  with  the 
rery  spear  which  they  crucified  him,  he  crucified  the  world.  The  very 
implements  of  their  vengeance  became  the  trophies  of  his  victory.  At 
that  moment  the  sting  of  death  was  obliterated,  and  the  triumph  taken 
from  the  grave.  At  that  moment  the  idol  tumbled  from  the  pagan 
tomple,  and  the  genius  of  its  superstitions  vanished  for  ever.  The 
tongues  of  the  heathen  oracles,  which  for  ages  had  held  dominion  over 
the  intellect  of  man,  became  silent,  and  their  inspiration  was  eclipeed  in 
the  glory  of  the  gospel  of  God.  While  the  last  words  yet  quivered  upon 
the  lips  of  the  dying  Saviour,  the  mighty  revolution  was  achieved,  the 
law  became  void,  the  mysteries  and  mandates  of  Moses  passed  awayi 
and  the  new  dispensation  commenced.  That  dispensation,  that  gospel, 
was  not  for  the  few,  but  the  many ;  not  for  the  virtuous  alone,  but  the 
vicious.  The  miser  bowing  before  his  golden  god,  the  monarch  seated 
in  grandeur  on  his  glittering  throne,  and  the  beggar  bending  beneatk 
his  woes,  are  alike  the  subjects  of  its  denunciations,  alike  the  ohjeots 
of  its  offered  mercy. 

How  great  is  our  necessity  to  seize  with  avidity  the  benefits  which  have 
resulted  from  this  grand  catastrophe  and  glorious  consummation  1  We 
are  told  by  that  same  illustrious  character  whom  we  have  contemplated, 
that  the  hour  is  approaching  with  incredible  velocity,  when  not  only  we 
ourselves  shall  cease  to  exist,  but  even  the  splendid  fabric  of  the  universe 
shall  pass  away.  We  have  his  own  word,  that  he  will  be  present  at  the 
august  and  terrific  scene.  That  he  will  come  in  his  chariot  of  fire  on 
the  clouds,  and  sit  as  a  spectator  of  the  grand  fabric  in  flames.  If  that 
universal  alarm  were  to  break  forth  at  this  moment  in  the  heavens,  what 
a  consternation  and  confusion  would  it  not  produce  in  the  concerns  and 
pursuits  of  miserly  man  !  In  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  wc  see  a 
type  of  that  terrific  consummation,  when  every  grave  shall  give  up  its 
dcud,  the  sea  roll  forth  its  millions,  and  the  tombs  of  oriental  genias 
and  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  saints  and  sages,  priests  and  propheta, 
teem  with  life.  What  a  sublime  assemblage  1  What  a  magnificent 
multitude  1  It  is  impossible  for  the  finite  imagination  of  man  to  conceive 
the  sublimity  of  that  scene,  which  Christ  has  declared  shall  be  exhibited 
'o  the  assembled  millions  of  mankind.     The  idea  of  a  sini^le  planet 
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vnipt  in  flames,  is  too  grand  to  be  admitted  into  the  mind ;  but  to  be- 
lu«ld  the  millions  of  those  vast  globes,  which  make  up  the  universe,  on 
fire,  to  behold  them  released  from  the  restraint  of  attraction  and  gravity, 
tnd  rushing  by  each  other  like  mighty  comets,  and  bursting  with  the 
explosion  of  their  materials,  is  a  picture  too  great  for  the  mind  of  man 
to  conceive,  or  conceiving  to  describe. 

Let  it  be  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  the  gospel  has  come  down  to 
as  with  glad  tidings,  and  that  he  who  rests  upon  that  rock  need  neither 
fear  to  look  forward  to  the  dissolution  of  nature,  nor  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  the  universe.  That  he  who  builds  upon  that  rock  need  neither  fear 
the  gloom  of  the  grave  nor  the  last  loud  blast  which  shall  announce  the 
oessation  of  the  revolution  of  time.  That  doctrine  upon  which  we  rest 
our  hopes  is  destined  to  be  more  lasting  than  the  proud  Pyramids  of 
Egypt — it  has  already  resisted  the  test  and  tooth  of  time,  and  stood 
unhurt  amid  the  whirlwinds  of  passion.  While  the  empires  of  the  earth 
have  passed  away,  and  the  thrones  of  despots  have  crumbled  into  dust, 
the  temple  of  Christianity  hath  still  stood  unhurt  by  the  war  of  pagan 
niperstition,  or  the  incendiary  of  modern  infidelity.  Even  if  it  had  no 
relation  to  futurity,  and  only  exerted  its  influence  in  the  correction  of 
society,  it  were  a  blessing  not  to  be  exchanged  for  heartless  infidelities ; 
it  were  a  blessing  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  ever  given  to  man. 
That  it  is  founded  in  truth  needs  no  other  proof  than  the  destiny  and 
present  dilapidated  state  of  the  Jews.  The  heart  of  sensibility  bleeds 
for  their  fate,  but  it  is  the  eternal  fiat  of  Heaven.  That  unhappy  race 
is  now  scattered  over  the  earth,  a  mark  is  set  upon  them,  they  have 
become  a  by-word,  and  they  are  the  suspected  of  all  men.  But  they  are 
not  forgotten,  they  are  still  full  of  hope  and  faith,  that  the  Messiah  will 
yet  moke  his  appearance,  and  replace  them  again  in  the  land  of  beautiful 
Palestine — that  he  will  yet  come  in  majesty  and  mercy  to  redeem  the 
fallen  favourites  of  Heaven,  and  to  build  up  the  broken-hearted  children 
of  Israel. 

How  astonishing,  how  startling  is  the  fact,  that  Christianity  should 
have  been  opposed  at  the  very  dawn,  when  every  circumstance  was 
fresh  in  the  mind,  and  by  men  who  had  witnessed  the  very  spectacle  of 
an  expiring  God.  *<  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,''  says  Rousseau, 
<*  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God."  Alas !  the  catacombs  of  ruined  Rome 
still  exhibit  the  relics  of  the  illustrious  martyrs,  who  expired  under  the 
most  excruciating  torments,  or  lingered  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the 
dungeons  of  superstitious  tyranny.  Mcthinks  the  agonixing  groans  of 
the  persecuted  Christians  still  echo  along  the  mouldering  walls  of  the 
Colosseum,  where  the  unfeeling  multitude  looked  unmoved  upon  the 
mangled  martyr  beneath  the  tooth  of  the  tiger,  and  the  gore  as  it  gushed 
fnun  the  heart  of  the  dying  gladiator.  There  thousands  of  the  primitive 
Christians  expired  sad  spectacles  of  amusement  for  their  pagan  persecu* 
t  Ts.  But  a  subject  so  sublime,  a  doctrine  so  divine,  could  not  be  obliter- 
ate<i  by  the  paltry  attempts  of  tyrants,  and  it  has  descended  the  tide  of 
time,  tons  the  same  brilliant  and  imperishable  gift,  as  when  promulgated 
to  the  world.  The  millions  of  men  who  will  come  after  us,  will  see  the 
same  beauty  and  beatitude  in  its  promises ;  the  same  grai\deur  and  glor? 
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in  its  doctrine.     No  second  Jndas  can  arise  to  betray  it,  tbongli  thoo- 
sands  have  attempted  it;  no  second  traitor  can  triumph  over  the  down 
fall  of  his  doctrine.     It  is  fixed  on  the  rock  of  ages. 

But  to  conclude  mj  lofty  theme.  Every  prophecy  in  the  gonpel  oi 
our  Ood  is  fulfilling  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision — the  gift 
of  glad  tidings  has  gone  forth  to  the  very  depths  of  our  wildemessy  and 
the  savage  sons  of  the  forest,  as  the  consequences,  have  forgotten  their 
ferocious  pursuits,  and  are  seen  bowing  the  knee  to  Otodf  and  no  longer 
paying  adoration  to  the  setting  sun.  The  gospel  has  gone  forth  to  the 
Arab  and  the  Hindoo,  and  woman  is  gradually  emerging  from  the  long 
night  of  her  slavery,  to  fill  the  station  to  which  she  is  entitled.  The 
very  destiny  of  that  heathen  inheritance  has  undergone  a  change,  for 
the  hunter  is  seen  cultivating  the  land,  and  the  war-chief  making  km 
to  govern  his  civilized  posterity.  Truly  has  the  desert  blossomed  like 
the  rose.  No  longer  does  the  benighted  mind  of  the  Indian  pay  hii 
devotions  to  the  genius  of  clouds,  or  look  for  the  coming  of  the  Orett 
Spirit  in  the  storm  of  night ;  but  he  sees  an  evidence  of  the  living  Ood 
in  all  his  works,  in  every  leaf  and  every  grain  that  vegetates  on  the 
earth.  Such  were  the  efieots  intended  to  be  produced  by  that  great 
consummation  on  Calvary.  In  every  lane  of  life,  and  in  every  avocation 
of  our  concerns,  may  we  not  forget,  that  for  us  this  grand  sacrifice  vas 
made,  and  that  the  Saviour  rendered  up  his  own  life,  that  we  might  lire 
for  ever  I 

This  troth  bow  oertftln,  when  this  life  Ib  o'er 
Man  dies  to  live,  and  lives  to  die  no  more. 


SUNSET. 

Who  is  there  who  has  ever  looked  up  to  the  '^  golden  gates  of  the 
resplendent  West,"  and  beheld  them  arrayed  in  all  their  magnificence, 
and  watched  the  beautiful  departure  of  the  god  of  day,  and  has  not  felt 
himself  lifted  from  earth  to  Heaven,  and  his  feelings  spiritualized  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  scene  ?  The  glories  of  sunset  can  be  seen  and 
enjoyed  in  their  greatest  fulness  only  in  the  country.  The  winds  are 
DOW  hushed  among  the  foliage — the  birds  of  heaven  have  ceased  their 
warbling — the  voice  of  the  labourer  is  no  longer  heard — silence  hangs 
like  a  canopy  upon  the  scene.  At  such'  a  season,  go  walk  abroad  in  the 
country — carry  along  with  vou  no  book  to  aid  your  reflections — go  alone 
or  with  a  friend — let  your  heart  be  open  to  the  influence  of  the  scene- 
lot  its  home-felt  delights  rise  up  unrepressed — ^resign  yourself  freely  aD<i 
entirely  to  the  emotions  of  your  own  bosom — and  if  you  have  not  been 
too  far  corrupted  and  contaminated  by  intercourse  with  the  world,  joa 
will  return  a  bet«<er,  happier,  and  a  holier  man. 


A  FALRE  friend  is  liKe  a  shadow  on  a  dial ;  it  appears  in  clear  weather, 
but  vanishes  as  soon  as  a  cloud  appears. 
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A  DraGE. 


BT  mar. «.  oavwur. 


•"■#«■  to  wurth  u4  4«ft  to  4«ft  r 
H«i«  tb«  trU  m4  tb«  Jul, 
BOTt  tk«7Mtkltal  ud  Ik*  dd, 
H«ra  Ik*  Itotffal  m4  Utlwld, 
Htr«  U«  matfOB  ud  tb«  aaU 
lA  Mt  dlMt bad  an  laid; 
Ban  tka  Taanl  aad  tha  klag 
8ida  I7  flUa  lla  withtrUig: 
Hara  tba  tward  and  Mtptra  rad— 
**  Xaith  to  aarth  and  daat  to  dvat  r 

Aga  aa  aga  ahall  roll  aloag 
O^ar  tUa  fala  aad  migtrtu  throag; 
ThoM  tkat  wapt  Ihaai,  tbaM  that  wacp. 
All  shall  with  thcM  flcapan  ilaap. 
Brothar^  aiatorg  of  tha  worn, 
8oBg  of  paaeo  ar  battla'i  laar 
Ha'ar  shall  hraak  thair  slaiaUrs  aora. 
Daath  shall  kaop  his  ■allaa  trast 
•*  Xaith  to  Mtfth  and  dasi  to  dasl.'* 

B«t  a  daj  la  oosiiag  fhsl^ 
Xarth,  t^  Blghttosl  aad  thj  laat! 
H  shall  aoaia  la  ftar  aad  iraadar, 
Haraldad  bj  tnuap  aad  thaadar; 
1%  shaU  aoBM  la  striA  aad  toll, 
IlahaU  aasM  la  hlaad  aad  spall. 


It  shall  eoais  la  ampira's  grssas, 
Baralag  laaiplss,  traanplad  ttosxx 
Thaa,  aaiUtloa,  hm  thj  lasl! 
•*  Saith  to  sarth  aad  dasi  to  dastr 

Than  shall  aosM  tha  jodgmaat  sigat 
la  tha  sast  tha  Kiiro  shaU  shiaa; 
Flashiag  froai  UoaToa's  goldaa  gato^ 
Thovaaada,  thaasaads  raaad  his 
tpirtts  with  Am  staarn  aad  plaaia; 
TromUa  thsa,  thoa  sallaa  tomhl 
HoaTsa  shall  opaa  oa  oar  sight, 
Earth  ha  tara'd  to  Urlag  Mght, 
KiagdoB  of  tha  raaaom'd  jast— 
**  Earth  to  sarth  aad  dasi  to  dastr 


thjr  oMaat.  JanualoM, 
ShaU  ha  gargsaas  ss  a  gsm  I 
Thaa  shall  la  tha  dasart  risa 
Fratts  of  asora  thaa  ParaUiss ; 
Earth  hj  aagsl  Ibat  ha  ttad. 
Oaa  grsal gardoa  of  har  OodI 
TQl  ara  drlad  tha  aarlTr's  tsars 
Thraagh  a  thoosaad  glortoas ; 
Naw  la  hapas  of  Hoc  wa  trast^ 
*<  Earth  to  sarth  aad  dasI  to  dastr 


DOCTOR  SPURZHEIM. 

>  Ibllawlag  eda,  wrlttoa  hj  Ifr.  Fiorpoat,  was  saag  hj  tha  Haadsl  aad  Haydea  flaolatj  with  graat 

at  tha  fkaaral  of  Or.  Sparshataa. 


8ni.AH6sa,  thera  Is  bsadiag  o'or  thsa 

MtMj  aa  sjs  with  sorrow  wot; 
All  ovr  striekon  haarto  doplors  thaa; 

Who  that  kaow  thaa  oaa  fcrgolf 
Who  forget  what  thoa  hast  spokaa  t 

vrho,  thias  07a— thj  aobto  tnm»  1 
Bat  that  galdoa  bawl  is  brokaa, 

la  tha  grsaiasss  of  tkf  Chwa. 

Aatama'S  Isavss  shall  flUI  aad  wfthar 

Oa  tks  spat  whoro  thoa  Shalt  r«at; 
Tis  ia  loTo  wa  bear  tbee  thither. 

To  thy  BMaraiag  mother's  breast. 
For  the  stores  of  seiaaoa  braaght  as, 

Jbr  the  ohanns  thy  goodaess  gave. 
For  the  lessoBs  thoa  hast  toaght  as, 

Oia  wa  giva  tlMa  bat  a  giavaf 


Natars*B  prlastt  how  pare  aad  fbrreat 

Was  thjr  worship  at  her  shriae ! 
VHead  of  bum,  of  God  tha  sanraat, 

AdTooato  of  traths  dirlaa— 
Taaght  aad  ahana'd  as  by  aa  other 

Wa  have  baea  aad  hope  to  be : 
Bat,  while  waklag  roaad  thaa,  brsthar. 

For  t^  Ught-tis  dark  wKh  thaa. 

Dark  with  thaa!— aa;  thy  Creatar, 

All  whoee  ereataree  aad  whose  laws 
Thaa  didst  lere,  shall  give  thee  greater 

Light  thaa  earth's,  as  earth  withdraws. 
To  thjr  God  th7  god-Ilka  spirit 

Baek  we  gira,  ia  filial  trast; 
TI17  eeld  etaj— wa  griava  to  bear  it 

Tsito 


ADDRESS  TO  A  HUSBAND. 


BTMIWrOBTBB. 


Ob!  graat  mj  prayer  aad  let  bm  go^ 

Thy  toils  to  share,  thy  path  to  saMMth; 
Is  there  a  waat^  a  wish,  a  wo^ 
Whiah  wedded  Ioto  eaa  Ml  to  saethef 

At  mora,  whoa  deep  still  ssals  thiae  eyea. 
My  haad  ikj  taaaperato  meal  shall  shm^I 
2D 


At  aight  my  smilee  shall  eheek  thy 
Aad  my  toad  anas  sappert  thy 

Aad  if  thy  Toxlag  oares  shoald  dait 
Some  hasty  word,  my  seal  to  ehils 

8tai  this  aaehaaglBg,  toader  heat*. 
The  saared  vaw  I  made  shaU  UL 
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MATERNAL  INFLUENCE. 

The  mental  fountain  is  unsealed  to  the  eye  of  a  mother  ere  it  hai 
chosen  a  channel  or  breathed  a  murmur.  She  may  tinge  with  sweet- 
ness or  bitterness  the  whole  stream  of  future  life.  Others  have  to  con- 
tend with  unhappy  combinations  of  ideas.  Of  her,  we  may  say,  she 
hath  entered  into  the  magazine  of  snow^  and  seen  the  treasures  of  the 
hail.  In  the  moral  field,  she  is  a  privileged  labourer.  Ere  the  dews  of 
morning  begin  to  exhale,  she  is  there.  She  breaks  up  a  soil  which  the 
root  of  error  and  the  thorns  of  prejudice  have  not  pre-occupied.  She 
plants  germs  whose  fruit  is  for  eternity.  While  she  feels  that  she  ifl 
required  to  educate  not  merely  a  virtuous  member  of  society,  but  a 
Christian,  an  angel,  a  servant  of  the  Most  High,  how  does  so  holy  a 
charge  quicken  piety,  by  teaching  the  heart  its  own  insufficiency ! 

The  soul  of  her  infant  is  uncovered  before  her.  She  knpws  that  the 
images  which  she  enshrines  in  that  unoccupied  sanctuary,  must  rise  be 
fore  her  at  the  bar  of  mercy.  Trembling  at  such  tremendous  responsi- 
bility, she  teaches  the  little  being,  whose  life  is  her  dearest  care,  of  the 
God  who  made  him ;  and  who  can  measure  the  extent  of  a  mother's 
lessons  of  piety,  unless  his  hand  might  remove  the  veil  which  divides 
terrestrial  things? 

"  When  I  was  a  little  child,"  said  a  good  man,  "  my  mother  used  to 
bid  me  kneel  beside  her,  and  placed  her  band  upon  my  head  while  she 
prayed.  Ere  I  was  old  enough  to  know  her  worth,  she  died,  and  I  was 
left  much  to  my  own  guidance.  Like  others,  I  was  inclined  to  eril 
passions,  but  often  felt  myself  checked,  and,  as  it  were,  drawn  back  by 
the  soft  hand  upon  my  bead.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  travelled  in 
foreign  lands,  and  was  exposed  to  many  temptations.  But  when  I  wonld 
have  yielded,  that  same  hand  was  vpon  my  head,  and  I  was  saved.  I 
seemed  to  feel  its  pressure  as  in  days  of  my  happy  infancy,  and  some- 
times there  came  with  it  a  voice  in  my  heart,  a  voice  that  must  be  obey- 
ed :  <  Oh  1  do  not  this  wickedness,  my  son,  nor  sin  against  thy  God.' 


ttt 


Ostentatious  Epitaphs. — Charpentier  has  the  following  eloquent 
passage.  "  Whenever/'  says  he,  *^1  cast  my  eyes  on  ostentatious  e]A- 
taphs,  I  feel  a  wish  to  write  under  them,  '  As  man  is  composed  of  pnde 
and  infirmities,  passenger,  you  here  behold  them  fully  exemplified. 
This  tomb  indicates  the  feebleness,  and  this  epitaph  the  pride  of  his 
nature.'  How  just  a  picture  is  this  of  the  character  of  the  deceased 
person  when  aliVe  !  Under  robes  of  silk  and  embroidery  he  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  weakness  and  diseases  of  his  decaying 
body.  A  wounded  conscience,  a  feeble  understanding,  and  eternal  toil 
of  solicitude  and  sorrows,  were  hidden  beneath  the  mask  of  a  tranquil 
countenance,  a  steady  and  pnetrating  eye.''' 
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COxMMODORE  DECATUR. 

Stepeen  Decatur,  a  celebrated  American  naval  officer,  was  bom 
January  5,  1779,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  whither  his  parents 
had  retired  while  the  British  were  in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the 
American  navy  in  March,  1798,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant.  While  at  Syracuse,  attached  to  the  squadron  of  Com- 
modore Preble,  he  was  first  informed  of  the  American  frigate  Philadel- 
phia, which,  in  pursuing  a  Tripolitan  corsair,  ran  on  a  rock  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  Tripoli,  and  was  taken  by  the  Tripolitans,  and 
towed  into  the  harbour.  Lieut.  Decatur  conceived  the  project  of  attempt- 
ing her  recapture  or  destruction.  He  selected,  for  this  purpose,  a  ketch, 
and  manned  her  with  seventy  volunteers.  February  16,  1804,  at  seven 
o'clock  at  night  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  boarded  the  frigate, 
though  she  had  all  her  guns  mounted  and  charged,  and  was  lying  within 
half-gun  shot  of  the  bashaw's  castle  and  of  his  principal  battery.  Two 
Tripolitan  cruisers  were  lying  within  two  cables'  length  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  and  several  gunboats  within  half  gun-shot  on  the  starboard 
bow,  and  all  the  batteries  on  shore  were  opened  upon  the  assailants. 
Decatur  set  fire  to  the  frigate  and  continued  alongside  until  her  destruc- 
tion was  certain.  For  this  exploit,  the  American  Congress  voted  him 
thanks  and  a  sword,  and  the  president  immediately  sent  him  a  captaincy. 
The  next  spring  it  being  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  Tripoli,  Commo- 
dore Preble  equipped  six  gunboats  and  two  bombards,  formed  them  into 
two  divisions,  and  gave  the  command  of  one  of  them  to  Captain  Decatur. 
The  enemy's  gunboats  were  moored  along  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
under  the  batteries  and  within  musket-shot.  Captain  Decatur  deter- 
mined to  board  the  enemy's  eastern  division,  consisting  of  nine.  He 
boarded  in  his  own  boat,  and  carried  two  of  the  enemy's  boats  in  suc- 
cession. When  he  boarded  the  second  boat,  he  immediately  attacked 
the  commander,  who  was  his  superior  in  size  and  strength,  and,  his 
sword  being  broken,  he  seized  the  Turk,  when  a  violent  scuffle  ensued. 
The  Turk  threw  him,  and  drew  a  dirk  for  the  purpose  of/ stabbing  him, 
when  Decatur,  having  a  small  pistol  in  his  right  pocket,  took  hold  of  it, 
and  turned  it  as  well  as  he  could,  so  as  to  take  effect  upon  his  antago- 
nist, cocked  it,  fired  through  his  pocket,  and  killed  him.  When  Com- 
modore Preble  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  squadron,  he  gave 
the  frigate  Constitution  to  Decatur,  who  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Congress ;  and  returned  home  in  her  when  peace  was  concluded  with 
Tripoli.  He  succeeded  Commodore  Barron  in  the  command  of  the 
Chesapeake,  after  the  attack  made  upon  her  by  the  British  man-of-war 
Leopard.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  frigate  United  States.  In 
(he  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  while  commanding 
the  frigate  United  States,  he  fell  in  (Oct.  25, 1812)  with  the  Macedonian, 
mounting  forty -nine  carriage  guns,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  British  vessels 
of  her  class,  and  captured  her  after  an  engagement  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.     When  Captain  Carden,  the  commander  of  the  Maoedoniari^  tei* 
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dered  him  bis  sword,  be  observed  that  be  could  not  tbinlc  of  taking  the 
Afford  of  an  officer  wbo  bad  defended  bis  ship  so  gallantly,  but  should 
be  happy  to  take  him  by  the  band.  In  a  letter  written  five  days  after 
the  capture,  he  says,  ^^  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  I  have  done  every  thin^ 
in  my  power  to  soothe  and  console  Captain  Garden ;  for  really,  one-half 
the  pleasure  of  this  little  victory  is  destroyed  in  witnessing  the  mortifi- 
cation of  a  brave  man,  wbo  deserved  success  quite  as  much  as  we  did 
who  obtained  it."  In  January,  1814,  Commodore  Decatur,  in  tbo 
United  States,  with  his  prize  the  Macedonian,  then  equipped  af  an 
American  frisate,  was  blockaded  at  New  London  by  a  Bntish  squadron 
greatly  superior  in  force.  A  challenge  which  be  sent  to  the  commander 
of  the  British  squadron,  Sir  Thomas  Hardv,  offering  to  meet  two  of  the 
British  frigates  with  his  two  ships  was  declined.  In  January,  1815,  he 
attempted  to  set  sail  from  New  York,  which  was  blockaded  by  four 
British  ships,  but  the  frigate  under  his  command,  the  President,  was 
injured  in  passing  the  bar,  and  was  captured  by  the  whole  squadron,  after 
having  maintain^  a  running  fight  of  two  hours  and  a  half  with  one  of 
the  frigates,  Endymion,  which  was  dismantled  and  silenced. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  was  restored  to  his  countir  in  1815. 
The  conduct  of  the  Barbary  powers,  and  of  Algiers  in  particular,  having 
been  insulting  to  the  United  States,  on  the  ratification  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  war  was  declared  against  Algiers,  and  a  souadron  was  fitted 
out,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining redress.  In  the  spring  of  1815  he  set  sail,  and  June  17,  off  Cape 
De  Gatt,  captured  an  Algerine  frigate,  after  a  running  fight  of  twenty- 
five  minutes,  in  which  the  fiimous  admiral  Rais  Hammida,  who  bad  long 
been  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  fell.  The  American  squadron 
arrived  at  Algiers,  June  28.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  Decatur  ter- 
rified the  regency  into  his  own  terms,  which  were,  mainly,  that  no  tribute 
should  ever  be  required  by  Algiers  from  the  United  States  of  America ; 
that  all  Americans  in  slavery  should  be  given  up  without  ransom ;  that 
compensation  should  be  made  for  American  property  seised;  that  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  war,  should  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war  are  by  other  nations,  and  not  as  slaves,  but  held  subject  to  an 
exchange  without  ransom.  After  concluding  this  treaty,  he  proceeded 
to  Tunis,  where  he  obtained  indemnity  for  the  outrages  exercised  or  per- 
mitted by  the  bashaw.  Thence  he  went  to  Tripoli,  where  be  made  a 
similar  demand  with  like  success,  and  procured  the  release  of  ten  cap- 
tives, Danes  and  Neapolitans.  He  arrived  in  the  United  States,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1815,  was  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  board  of  navy 
commissioners,  and  was  residing  at  Washington  in  that  capacity,  when 
he  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Commodore  Barron,  March  22,  1820,  occa- 
sioned by  his  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  the  latter.  Courage, 
sagacity,  energy,  self-possession,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour,  were  the 
characteristic  traits  of  Decatur.  From  his  boyhood  he  was  remarkable 
for  qualities  which  presage  eminence  in  naval  warfare.  He  enjoyed  tbo 
sea  as  his  element.  He  possessed  an  active,  muscular  frame,  a  qmck^ 
penetrating  eye*  and  a  bold,  adventurous,  and  ambitious  spirit. 
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REVOLimONARY  REMINISCENCE. 

In  tLe  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
armed  men  undertook  a  joumej  through  the  wilderness  in  the  State  of 
New  Ebmpshire.  Their  route  was  remote  from  any  settlements,  and  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  encampinff  over  night  in  the  woods.  In  the 
early  part  of  our  struggle  for  independence,  the  Indians  were  numerous, 
and  did  not  stand  idle  spectators  to  a  conflict  carried  on  with  so  much 
leal  and  ardour  hy  the  whites.  Some  tribes  were  friendly  to  our  cause, 
while  many  upon  our  border  took  part  with  the  enemy,  and  were  very 
trouUesome  in  their  savage  kind  of  war£u:e,  as  our  countrymen  often 
learned  from  the  wofrd  experience  of  their  midnight  depredations.  The 
leader  of  the  above-mentioned  party  was  well  acquainted  with  different 
tribes ;  and  from  much  intercourse  with  them  previous  to  the  war,  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  idiom,  physiognomy,  and  dress  of  each,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  liostiliUes  was  informed  for  which  party  they  had 
niscd  the  hatchet. 

Nothing  material  happened  the  first  day  of  their  excursion ;  but  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  second,  they,  from  an  eminence,  discovered  a 
body  of  armed  Indians  advancing  towards  them,  whose  number  rather 
exceeded  their  own.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  perceived  by  their  red 
brethren,  the  latter  made  signals,  and  the  two  paurties  approached  each 
other  in  an  amicable  manner.  The  Indians  appeared  to  be  much  grati- 
fied with  meeting  the  sergeant  and  his  men,  whom  they  observed  they 
considered  as  their  protectors;  said  they  belonged  to  a  tribe  which  had 
raised  the  hatehet  with  seal  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  were  determined 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  injure  the  common  enemy.  They  shook  hands 
in  friendship,  and  it  was,  '^  How  d'ye  do,  proT  how  d'ye  do,  proT"  that 
being  their  pronunciation  of  the  word  brother.  When  they  had  con- 
versed with  each  other  for  some  time  and  exchanged  mutual  good  wishes 
they  at  length  separated^  and  each  party  travelled  in  different  directions. 
After  proceeding  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  the  serg«^ant  halted 
his  men  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  words :  *'  My  brave  com- 
panions, we  must  use  the  utmost  caution,  or  this  night  may  be  our  last. 
Should  we  not  make  some  extraordinary  exertions  to  defend  ourselves, 
to-morrow's  sun  may  find  us  sleeping  never  to  wake.  You  are  surprised, 
comrades,  at  my  words;  and  your  anxiety  will  not  be  lessened  when  I 
inform  you  that  we  have  just  passed  our  most  inveterate  foe,  who,  under 
the  made  of  pretended  friendship  you  have  witnessed,  would  lull  us  into 
security,  and  by  such  means,  in  the  unguarded  moments  of  our  midnight 
slumb^,  without  resistance,  seal  our  fate." 

The  men  with  astonishment  listened  to  this  short  harangue ;  and  their 
surprise  was  greater,  as  not  one  of  them  had  entertained  the  suspicion 
but  they  had  just  encountered  friends.  They  all  immediately  resolved 
to  enter  into  some  scheme  for  their  mutual  preservation  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies.     By  the  proposal  of  their  leader,  the  following 

plaq  was  adopted  and  executed. 
2d2 
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The  spot  sele\.ted  for  their  night's  encampment  was  near  a  stream  of 
nrat<»r,  which  served  to  cover  their  rear.  They  felled  a  large  tree,  before 
which,  on  the  approach  of  night,  a  brilliant  fire  was  lighted.  Each  iudi- 
vidual  cut  a  log  of  wood  about  the  size  of  his  body,  rolled  it  nicely  in  hi« 
blanket,  placed  his  hat  upon  the  extremity,  and  laid  it  before  the  firo, 
that  the  enemy  might  be  deceived,  and  mistake  it  for  a  man.  Aftei 
logs  equal  in  number  to  the  sergeant's  party  were  thus  fitted  out,  and  si 
artfully  arranged  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  so  many  sol- 
diers, the  men  with  loaded  muskets  placed  themselves  behind  the  fallen 
tree,  by  which  time  the  shades  of  the  evening  began  to  close  around. 
The  fire  was  supplied  with  fuel,  and  kept  burning  brilliantly  until  late  in 
the  evening,  when  it  was  suffered  to  decline.  The  critical  time  was 
now  approaching,  when  an  attack  might  be  expected  fronn  the  Indians; 
but  the  sergeant's  men  rested  in  their  places  of  concealment  with  great 
anxiety  till  neap  midnigbt,  without  perceiving  any  movement  of  the 
enemy. 

At  length  a  tall  Indian  was  discovered,  through  the  glimmering  of  tb< 
fire,  (which  was  now  getting  low,)  cautiously  moving  towards  them, 
making  no  noise,  and  apparently  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  any  one  about  the  camp.  For  a  time,  his  actions 
showed  him  to  be  suspicious  that  a  guard  might  be  siatiooed  to  watch 
any  unusual  appearance,  who  would  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  dinger; 
but  all  appearing  quiet,  he  ventured  forward  more  boldly,  rested  upon 
his  toes,  and  was  distinctly  seen  to  move  his  finger  as  he  numbered  each 
log  of  wood,  or  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  human  being  quietly  CLJoying 
repose.  To  satisfy  himself  more  fully  as  to  the  number,  he  counted  them 
aver  a  second  time  and  cautiously  retired.  He  was  succeeded  by  another 
Indian,  who  went  through  the  same  movements  and  retired  in  the  same 
manner.  Soon  after  the  whole  party,  sixteen  in  number,  were  disco- 
vered, cautiously  approaching  and  greedily  eying  their  supposed  victims. 
The  feelings  of  the  sergeant's  men  can  better  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, when  they  saw  the  base  and  cruel  purposes  of  their  enemies, 
who  were  now  so  near  that  they  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  firing 
upon  them.  The  plan,  however,  of  the  sergeant  was,  to  have  his  men 
remain  silent  in  their  places  of  concealment  till  the  muskets  of  the 
savages  were  discharged,  that  their  own  fire  might  be  more  effectual  and 
opposition  less  formidable. 

The  suspense  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Indians,  in  a  body,  cau- 
tiously approached,  till  within  a  short  distance ;  they  then  halted,  took 
deliberate  aim,  discharged  their  pieces  upon  inanimate  /of/s,  gave  the 
rireadful  war-whoop  and  instantly  rushed  forward  with  tomahawk  and 
9(»1  ping-knife  in  hand  to  despatch  the  living  and  obtain  the  scalps  of  the 
dead.  As  soon  as  they  had  collected  in  close  order,  more  effectually  to 
execute  these  horrid  intentions,  the  party  of  the  sergeant,  with  unerring 
aim,  discharged  their  pieces,  not  on  logs  of  wood,  but  un  perfidious 
savages,  not  one  of  whom  escaped  destruction  by  the  snar^  into  whick 
their  eowardly  and  bloodthirsty  dispositions  had  led  them. 
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THE  MIGRATION  OP  BIRDS. 

One  of  the  most  special  appointments  of  the  Creator,  as  to  birds,  a!id 
irhich  nothing  but  his  chosen  design  and  corresponding  ordainment  can 
»plain,  is  the  law,  that  so  many  kinds  shall  migrate  from  one  country 
to  another,  and  most  commonly  at  vast  distances  from  each  other.  They 
might  have  been  all  framed  to  breed,  be  bom,  live,  and  die  in  the  same 
region,  as  occurs  to  some,  and  as  quadrupeds  and  insects  do.  But  he 
\um  chosen  to  make  them  travel  from  one  climate  to  another,  with  uner« 
ring  precision,  from  an  irresistible  instinct,  with  a  wonderful  courage, 
irith  an  untiring  mobility,  and  in  a  right  and  never-failing  direction. 
Por  this  purpose,  they  cross  oceans  without  fear,  and  with  a  persevering 
exertion  that  makes  our  most  exhausting  labours  a  comparative  amuse- 
ment. Philosophy  in  vain  endeavours  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  It  cannot  discover  any  adequate  physical  reason.  Warmer 
temperatures  are  not  essentially  necessary  to  incubation,  nor  always  the 
)bject  of  the  emigration ;  for  the  snow-bunting,  though  a  bird  of  song, 
^s  into  the  frozen  zone  to  breed  and  nurture  its  young.  The  snow-bird 
ins  the  same  taste  or  constitution  for  the  chilling  weather  which  the 
majority  recede  from.  We  can  only  resolve  all  these  astonishing' jour- 
neys into  the  appointment  of  the  Creator,  who  has  assigned  to  every  bird 
the  habits  as  well  as  the  form,  which  it  was  his  good  pleasure  to  ima- 
^ne  and  to  attach  to  it.  The  watchful  naturalist  may  hear,  if  not  see 
several  migrations  of  those  which  frequent  our  island,  both  to  and  fro, 
18  spring  advances,  and  as  autumn  declines;  but  as  they  take  place  chiefly 
it  night  or  at  early  dawn,  and  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  are  much  oftener  audible  than  visible  to  us  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
3arth. — Turner's  Sacred  HUtorj^, 


THE  BIBLE. 


The  Bible  is  a  history  of  Him  who  groaned  on  Calvary.  From  that 
lacred  summit  a  flood  of  light  broke  forth  upon  the  world.  It  was  the 
lawn  of  redemption !  Superstition  fled  affrighted  before  the  glorious 
ippearance  of  Christianity,  and  the  church  of  the  living  Ood  arose  on 
the  ruins  of  the  heathen  altar.  The  automatons  of  pagan  idolatry 
tumbled  to  the  dust,  and  the  false  deities  perished  on  Olympus.  That 
]^lorious  gospel  which  effected  this  great  work  is  contained  within  the 
Bible.  Like  the  rainbow  which  is  hung  out  in  the  heavens,  it  was  sent 
IS  a  token  that  God  would  be  mindful  of  us.  Glorious  token  t  I  rejoioa 
irhen  I  read  it,*  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  all  my  fellow-travellers  to 
the  grave.  The  waves  of  time  are  rolling  on  to  sweep  us  away,  and  an 
ire  pass  through  the  dark  vale  of  death,  the  light  of  Calvary  will  illu 
uinate  our  path  to  the  superb  palaces  of  God.  Darkness  and  death  are 
lorrific  to  the  lonely  mind,  but  the  Bible  will  overcome  those  terrons, 
lod  infuse  a  calm  serenity  in  the  darkest  hour  of  ^stence. 
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CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE. 

The  following  extract,  giving  a  description  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Delaware,  by  Washington  and  his  troops,  is  taken  from  an  addren 
delivered  in  New  York,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Washingtoii'i 
birth-day,  by  Eli  Moore,  Esq : — 

In  no  one  instance,  perhaps,  was  Washington's  influence  with  ike 
army  so  strikingly  exemplified  as  in  his  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Trenton. 
Over  and  over  have  I  listened  with  intense  anxiety,  in  the  days  of  mj 
boyhood,  while  my  now  departed  sire,  who  fought  and  bled  on  thai 
proud  field,  recited  with  thrilling  interest  all  that  related  to  the  enft» 
prise.  It  was  on  a  December  night,  (would  he  say,)  when  our  little 
heart-broken  army  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  That  nigbt 
was  dark — cheerless — tempestuous — and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
our  country's  fortunes !  It  seemed  as  if  heaven  and  earth  con8[Hred 
for  our  destruction.  The  clouds  lowered— darkness  and  the  storm  eaiie 
apace.  The  snow  and  the  hail  descended,  beating  with  tinmitigated 
violence  upon  the  supperless,  half-clad,  shivering  soldier;  and  in  the 
roaring  of  the  flood  and  the  wailings  of  the  storm,  was  heard,  by  &ncj's 
ear,  the  knell  of  our  hopes  and  the  dirge  of  liberty !  The  impetoosi 
river  was  filled  with  floating  ice :  an  attempt  to  cross  it  at  that  time,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  seemed  a  desperate  enterprise — yet  it  w&s 
undertaken,  and  thanks  be  to  God  and  Washington,  was  successfully 
accomplished. 

From  where  we  landed,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  to  Trenton,  was  about 
nine  miles,  and  on  the  whole  line  of  march  there  was  scarcely  a  word 
uttered,  save  by  the  officers  when  giving  some  order.  Wo  were  well- 
nigh  exhausted  (said  he) — many  of  us  frost-bitten — and  the  majority  of 
us  80  badly  shod  the  blood  gushed  from  our  frozen  and  lacerated  feet  et 
every  tread — ^yet  we  upbraided  not,  complained  not — ^but  marched  steadilj 
and  firmly,  though  mournfully,  onward,  resolved  to  persevere  to  the  utter- 
most— not  for  our  country — our  country,  alas !  we  had  given  up  for 
lost.  Not /or  ourselves — life  for  us  no  longer  wore  a  charm ;  but  because 
svch  teas  the  will  of  our  beloved  chief- — ^'twas  for  Washington  alone 
we  were  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  When  we  arrived  within  sigkt 
of  the  enemy's  encampments,  we  were  ordered  to  form  a  line,  when 
Washington  reviewed  us.  Pale  and  emaciated— dispirited  and  exhausted 
— we  presented  a  most  un  warlike  and  melancholy  aspect  The  paternal 
eye  of  our  chief  was  quick  to  discover  the  extent  of  our  sufferings,  and 
acknowledge  them  with  his  tears ;  but  suddenly  checking  his  emotions, 
he  reminded  us  that  our  country  and  all  that  we  held  dear  were  staked 
upon  the  coming  battle.  As  he  spoke  we  began  to  gather  ourselves  up 
and  rally  our  energies ;  every  man  grasped  his  arms  more  firmly ;  and 
ihe  clenched  hand,  and  the  compressed  lip,  and  the  steadfast  look, 
and  th^  knit  br^w,  told  the  soul's  resolve.  Washington  observed  us 
well ,  then  did  he  exhort  us,  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  soul^  ''on  yonder 
field  to  couquer,  or  die  the  death  of  the  brave  " 
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At  that  instant  the  glorious  snn,  as  if  in  prophetic  token  of  our  sao- 
masy  burst  forth  in  all  its  splendour,  bathing  in  liquid  light  the  blue  hills 
of  Jersey.  The  faces  which  but  a  few  moments  before  were  blanched 
with  despair,  glowed  with  martial  fire  and  animation.  Our  chief  with 
exultation  hailed  the  scene ;  then  casting  his  doubts  to  the  winds,  and 
ealling  on  the  God  of  battle  and  his  faithful  soldiers,  led  on  the 
charge.  The  conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody.  For  more  than  twenty 
minutes  not  a  gun  was  fired ;  the  sabre  and  the  bayonet  did  the  work 
of  destruction ;  it  was  a  hurricane  of  fire,  and  steel,  and  death.  There 
did  we  stand,  (would  he  say,)  there  did  we  stand,  <<  foot  to  foot,  and  hUt 
to  hilt,^'  with  the  serried  foe  I  and  where  we  stood  we  died  or  con- 
quered.   Sudi  waa  that  terrific  scene. 

The  result  of  that  action,  gentlemen,  is  known  to  you  all — as  are  also 
its  bearings  upon  the  fortunes  of  America.  Had  defeat  attended  oar 
mrms  at  this  trying  crisis,  our  cause  was  lost — for  eyer  lost — and  freedom 
had  found  a  graye  on  the  plains  of  Trenton !    But  the  wisdom  and 

Smdence  of  Washington  secured  us  the  yictory — and  consequently  our 
berty. 

How  great  our  obligation  then,  and  how  much  it  behoyes  us  at  this 
time  to  show  our  gratitude  by  erecting  to  his  memory  a  monument, 
that  shall  tell  to  after-ages,  not  only  that  Washington  was  great,  but 
that  tee  were  grojtefkd!  Let  it  no  longer  be  delayed  I  To  pause  is  to 
inyite  defeat — to  perseyere,  to  insure  success. 


The  following  beautiful  extract  is  from  Biddle's  eulogium  on  Jefferson : 

There  lies  in  the  depths  of  eyery  heart,  that  dream  of  our  youth,  and 
the  chastened  wish  of  manhood,  which  neither  cares  nor  honours  can  eyer 
extinguish,  the  hope  of  one  day  resting  from  the  pursuits  which  absorb 
us;  of  interposing  between  our  old  ag^  and  the  tomb  some  tranquil 
interyal  of  reflection,  when,  with  feelings  not  subdued  but  softened,  with 
passions  not  exhausted  but  mellowed,  we  may  look  calmly  on  the  pa«t 
without  regret,  and  on  the  future  without  apprehension.  But  in  the 
tumult  of  the  world,  this  yision  for  eyer  recedes  as  we  approach  it;  the 
passions  which  haye  agitated  our  life  disturb  our  latest  hour ;  and  we 
go  down  to  the  tomb,  like  the  sun  into  the  ocean,  with  no  gentle  and 
gradual  withdrawing  of  the  light  of  life  back  to  the  source  which  gaye 
It,  but<,  sullen  in  its  beamless  descent,  with  all  its  fiery  glow,  long  after 
it  has  lost  its  power  and  its  splendour. 


Fortitude  is  one  of  the  noblest  yirtues  appertaining  to  the  human 
character,  and  stamps  upon  those  who  possess  it  an  unfading  lustre, 
which  does  honour  to  the  name  of  man.  He  who  labors  under  the  lash 
of  adyersity,  and  bears  up  against  his  misfortunes  with  a  pious  resigna- 
tion, must  be  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being,  while  bis  conduct  is  uni 
yersally  admired  by  his  fellow-creatures. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  FUNERAL. 

The  day  was  calm  and  clear — not  a  cloud  appeared  in  any  part  of  tbe 
heavens,  and  the  flag  hung  motionless  over  the  walls.  Groups  of  sol- 
diers were  gathered  on  the  ramparts,  whispering  among  themselvcy— 
none  dared  to  speak  above  his  breath — even  the  sergeant,  when  uttenni 
his  orders,  seemed  to  lay  aside  half  his  authority.  Soon  the  muffled 
roll  of  a  drum  was  heard — silent  and  dejected,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  a  party  marched  past  me — another  company  appeared— 
tbeir  muskets,  the  muzzles  being  pointed  downwards,  were  crossed  npoQ 
tlieir  backs.  The  coffin,  plain,  and  covered  with  a  large  black  pall,  was 
carried  along  by  the  immediate  comrades  of  the  deceased ;  on  it  there 
was  thrown  part  of  his  accoutrements — then  came  another  party  equallj 
pale  and  dejected.  I  mingled  with  the  procession,  and  accompanied  it 
to  the  grave.  Slowly  was  the  black  pall  removed,  and  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  earth.  A  part  of  the  troops  removed  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, but  the  remainder  encircled  the  grave.  The  word  of  command 
was  given,  and  the  discharge  of  musketry  announced,  to  those  within 
hearing,  that  a  soldier's  remains  had  now  been  deposited  in  the  cold 
tomb— the  firing  of  three  several  rounds  convinced  me  that  the  warrior 
had  died  as  a  soldier  ought  to  die — full  of  honour,  though  not  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Then  the  sexton  approached,  and  as  the  mould  sounded 
on  the  hollow  coffin,  the  noise,  though  less  loud,  sank  deeper  into  the 
hearts  of  the  audience ;  all  seemed  to  shrink  away  from  the  uneartblj 
murmur. 

The  deceased  had  been  a  favourite  in  the  regiment,  and  every  one 
was  ready  to  sound  his  praises — his  warm  and  affectionate  heart,  his 
mild  and  endearing  manners,  were  greatly  spoken  of.  Yet,  though  calm 
and  serene  in  the  barracks,  he  was  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  the  field; 
his  bravery  had  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  his  officers,  and  tbej, 
even  as  his  comrades,  felt  as  if  deprived  of  a  brother.  The  soldiers 
retired ;  and,  as  I  saw  them  walk  mournfully  away,  casting  back  manj 
a  lingering  look  on  the  newly  heaped-up  mound,  I  asked  myself  if  such 
were  the  heroes  who  had  carried  the  fame  of  the  American  arms  to  the 
farthest  bounds  of  the  earth ;  if  men,  who  could  not  witness,  without 
the  deepest  emotion,  the  burial  of  a  comrade,  could  ever  have  rushed  to 
the  charge.  I  knew  that  they  had ;  and  even  at  a  moment  of  this  kind, 
which  generally  brings  humility  along  with  it,  I  was  proud  of  my  coun- 
trymen, I  rejoiced  to  see  that  those  who  could  fight  ardently  could  also 
grieve  bitterly.  But  such  have  always  been  the  feelings  and  sentimoDts 
vf  an  American  soldier. 


All  the  teeth  of  a  certain  scolding  lady  being  loose,  she  askod  a  phy- 
sician the  cause  of  it,  who  answered  that  it  proceeded  from  the  violent 
lihocks  she  gave  them  with  her  t9ngae. 
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THE  MAJESTY  OF  GOD. 

NoTniNG  is  more  difficult  than  to  endeavour  to  lorm  fluch  ideas  of 
fxod  as  are  in  any  degree  worthy  of  his  greatness  and  majesty.  It  is 
MB  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend  him  perfectly,  as  it  would  be  to  hold 
the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  our  hand,  and  compass  the  heavens  with  a  span. 
Of  God  it  may  be  justly  said,  he  is  both  well  known  to  and  concealed 
from  us.  He  is  very  nigh  and  yet  infinitely  beyond  us— well  known 
and  very  nigh  in  respect  to  his  being,  and  infinitely  distant  and  hidden 
ID  respect  to  his  nature,  perfections,  and  purposes.  But  on  this  very 
account  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  know  his  greatness,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  form  those  sentiments  of  veneration,  for  they  are 
bis  due.  To  assist  our  weakness  in  this  respect,  let  us  compare  him 
with  what  men  esteem  and  admire  most,  and  we  shall  see  that  God  is 
infioitely  above  all. 

We  admire  the  power  of  kings,  and  we  are  filled  with  astonishment 
when  we  find  they  have  conquered  vast  empires,  taken  cities  and  for- 
tresses, erected  superb  buildings,  and  have  been  the  means  of  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  whole  nations.  But  if  we  are  struck  with  the  powers 
of  a  man,  who  is  but  dust  and  ashes,  the  greater  part  of  whose  exploits 
is  due  to  other  agents,  how  shall  we  admire  the  power  of  God,  who  has 
founded  the  earth  and  formed  the  heavens,  who  holds  the  sun  in  his 
liand,  and  upholds  the  immense  fabric  of  the  universe  by  the  word  of 
liis  power.  We  are,  with  reason,  astonished  at  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
impetuosity  of  the  winds,  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  the  peals  of  thunder, 
and  the  inconceivable  rapidity  of  the  lightning;  but  it  is  God  who  lights 
np  the  solar  fire,  who  thunders  in  the  clouds,  makes  the  wiuds  his  mes- 
sengers, the  flames  of  fire  his  ministers,  and  who  raises  and  calms  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

We  justly  respect  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge ;  but  what  is  the  knowledge  that  the  whole 
human  understanding  can  acquire,  in  comparison  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
august  Being  before  whom  all  is  uncovered  and  all  known — who  counts 
the  stars  of  heaven  and  numbers  the  sands  of  the  sea — ^knows  the  path 
of  every  drop  that  falls  from  the  atmosphere — and  who,  with  one  look, 
beholds  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  in  the  present  moment. 
How  much  wisdom  shines  in  the  construction  of  the  universe,  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets,  in  the  arrangement  of  our  globe,  and  in  the 
smallest  flower !  They  are  so  many  masterpieces,  which  infinitely  sur- 
pass the  most  magnificent  and  most  perfect  work  of  man. 

We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  riches,  we  admire  the  palaces 
of  kings,  the  magnificence  of  their  furniture,  the  pomp  of  their  clothing, 
the  beauty  of  their  apartments,  and  the  abundance  of  gold,  silver,  the 
precious  stones,  which  lie  on  every  side;  but  how  little  is  all  this 
compared  with  the  riches  of  the  Lord  our  God,  whose  throne  is  in  the 
heavens,  and  whose  footstool  is  the  earth !  The  heavens  are  his,  and 
the  earth  also:  the  habitable  world  and  all  that  dwell  therein.     Ue  han 
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fitted  np  dwellings  for  all  creatures,  he  has  established  stores  for  all  mei 
and  all  animals,  be  causes  grass  to  grow  for  cattle  and  com  for  the  M^ 
vice  of  man.  All  that  is  useful  and  excellent  in  the  world  is  drawi 
from  his  treasures.  Life,  health,  riches,  glory,  happiness,  every  thinf 
that  can  constitute  the  good  of  his  creatures,  all  are  in  his  hands,  and 
he  distributes  them  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 

We  respect  the  great  men  of  the  earth  when  they  command  a  multi- 
tude of  subjects,  and  reign  over  many  countries ;  but  what  is  that  spot  ! 
which  is  subject  to  them,  in  comparison  with  the  empire  of  the  univene, 
of  which  our  globe  is  but  a  mnall  province,  which  extends  over  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  their  inhabitants !  How  great  mast  that  Master  be 
who  has  all  monarchs  of  the  universe  for  his  servants,  and  who  behoUi 
around  his  throne  the  oherubim  and  seraphim  ever  ready  to  fly  to  ezeeole 
his  orders! 

We  judie  of  the  greatness  of  men  by  their  actions.  We  eelebnle 
kings  who  have  built  cities  and  palaces,  who  have  governed  their  estatei 
well,  and  who  have  successfully  accomplished  great  designs.  But  hot 
astonishing  are  the  works  of  the  Most  High  !  How  wonderful  the  crei- 
tion  of  the  immense  universe,  the  preservation  of  so  many  creatures,  the 
wise  and  beautiful  government  of  innumerable  worlds,  the  redemption 
of  the  human  race,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  recompenie 
of  the  good ! 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord !  Thou  art  great,  thy  name  is  greil, 
and  thy  works  proclaim  thy  grandeur !  Nothing  can  be  imagined  eqnsl 
to  the  greatness  of  our  Qod.  Should  not  a  religious  reverence  ever  pos- 
sess our  souls  at  the  thought  of  the  presence  of  the  Ruler  of  the  worMi 
the  Lord,  who  encompasses  all  our  paths !  The  brightness  of  the  stm 
is  absorbed  by  the  presence  of  the  sun.  Thus  all  the  glory,  all  the  know- 
ledge, all  the  power  and  all  the  riches  of  the  world  vanish  when  com- 
pared with  the  glory  and  majesty  of  God.  The  soul  exults  and  is 
ennobled  in  meditating  on  the  greatness  of  the  Most  High.  Such  sublime 
meditations  delightfully  exercise  all  our  spiritual  faculties — ^we  are  filled 
with  reverence,  admiration,  and  joy,  when,  in  a  holy  transport,  we  repi«- 
sent  to  our  mind  the  Being  of  beings,  the  Eternal,  Almighty,  the  Infi- 
nite !  Can  we  help  exclaiming  with  ecstasy.  The  Lord  he  is  Uod !  The 
Lord  he  is  G«d  I     Give  glory  to  him  for  ever  and  ever ! 


Judge  Parsons. — ^The  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  theehancter 
of  the  late  Judge  Parsons,  is,  both  in  thought  and  language,  tublim^ 
A  gentleman  named  Time  had  been  concerned  in  a  duel^  the  ball  of 
his  antagonist  struck  his  watch,  and  remained  there.  It  thud  saved  bis 
life.  The  watch  was  afterwards  exhibited,  with  the  ball  remaining  in  it, 
in  a  company  where  Judge  Parsons  was  present  It  was  observed  by 
Mveral,  that  it  was  a  valuable  watch.  "  Yes,"  said  Parsons,  "  very  ex- 
oellent;  it  has  kept  Tl^E  from  Etzblnity.*' 


TUB  DAT  OF  jnDGUEirr. — ^THE  ORBAT  DAT. 


Zir^ 


THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT, 


hwiTmilj  miiM,  Bttaa*  thy  aoUflfl  Uj, 
S  tlM  gloriona,  long-predtetod  dmj, 
■ob«d  in  majettj,  oar  Ood  shall  com*, 
1  OB  •  eload,  to  oall  bis  chUdnn  koait. 

•  shAll  eont ,  irh«ii  D«ii«ro«s  jmn  art  •'•r, 
rnal  Amy  sbsll  dawo,  to  cIom  bo  BMr*; 
vadaj!  O  morning  BiofksnUlmt! 
|ht«t  era  of  rsTolriBg  tim« ! 

from  tlMir  orbt,  tho  aArightod  start  ihall  Hy, 
gry  «B«t«ors,  down  th«  ttumblad  aky; 
ishtniagi  fla^  and  awful  thandor  ndl. 
Is  OB  peals  rcTtrberate  to  the  pola. 

tonne  shall  beat  the  loftj  aionBtaia's  side^ 
its  sonree  each  rapid  rirer  glide ; 
flow  dim,  the  mooa  be  tnm'd  to  blood, 
orsBtioB,  trembling,  own  her  God. 


the  skleSy  the  trumpet's  plereing  eeoBd 
M  dark  tombs^  and  oleaTos  the  solid  grovad ; 
il  Tolee  proclaims,  **  Ye  mortals,  eome, 
tb«  jodgment,  and  reoelTO  Tonr  doom.** 

by  his  potent  rolee,  the  dead  obey, 
reanimates  the  torpid  elay ; 
T«e  jawn  wide,  Uie  tomb*  glTo  «p  their  dead, 
aa  hoares  them  from  his  dsepstt  bod. 

ling  ranks  the  dealhlose  Ibrms  arlee^ 
wta\  thunders  rend  the  ranlted  skies, 
Md  in  terror,  from  his  bright  abode, 
go  deoeends,  the  eternal  Bon  of  God. 

fttod  on  a  throne  of  hearenlj  light, 
bo  son's  meridian  splendovr  bright; 
I  of  seraphim  before  him  fly, 
(ol-bands  attend  him  down  the  skj. 

r  diadom  his  head  adorns, 
eo  was  circled  with  a  wreath  of  thoras, 
ho  blest  herald  of  redeenting  graoo, 
d  ia  flesh  the  brightaese  of  his  Amo. 

rsi  bj  bland  eompasaion's  iaflaoaeo  8u>Tod, 

B-etranger  o'er  the  earth  ho  roTod, 

r  paia  and  soiferiag  be  led, 

1  Bot  where  to  lay  his  sacred  head. 

tad  that  head  a  saa's  bright  Tories  blaie, 
ry  eirelos  aad  aannmber'd  rays; 
1  hia  flM<  oareeriBg  stonas  are  driroa ; 
aveaUthohoatoof  k( 


JadgraoBt  begiaa;  the  hooka  are  epea'd  wide; 
Oa  olihor  baad  the  gathering  exowda  diTide ; 
While  all  ia  heaTea,  in  earth,  and  hell  draw  aoai; 
Their  great  doeiaiTO  deetioy  to  hear. 

laagod  oa  Ike  rights  lliojvBi  ia  osdor  alaad. 
Robed  all  ia  white,  aad  palma  ia  erery  haad ; 
While  oa  the  loft  promiaeaons  crowds  appear, 
Fala  with  aftifkt,  aad  ohiU'd  with  tortariag  fbar 

Jadgmeat  proeeeda,  the  Sarioar  elaiflM  Kb  owa, 
Aad  graeofkl  riaiag  trum  hia  ^Itlariag  throaa^ 
**  All  haU,  ye  bloat,"  he  erica,  •*  to  you  are  givaa 
Crowaa  of  bright  glory,  aad  a  aeat  ia  heaToa. 

**  Tonr  race  ia  raa,  the  eoalllct  well  anatala'd. 
The  warfkre  oTcr,  aad  the  prise  obtaia'd; 
Ton  who  hare  borae  the  oross  the  orowa  ahall  wear 
Toa  who  haTO  ahared  aiy  ahame,  aiy  ^017  aharo. 

'*  Fbr  yea  skall  stroaaaa  of  Joy  otoraal  rollp 

▲ad  flcoda  of  glory  burst  apoa  the  soul; 

For  yoQ  aagalie  choira  their  harpo  employ, 

Aad  hearoa's  high  raalts  reaoaad  witii  aoaga  of  Jay.* 

He  apeaka,  aad  lo!  the  happy  adUioaa  raiao 
Load  halleh^aha  aad  inmortal  praiae! 
Aagelie  harpo  the  gratoftal  atraia  proloafc 
Aad  heaTca'a  high  archoa  echo  with  the  acag  I 

Bat,  oh !  aahappy  raae^  to  wtodoaa  bUad, 
EasUTcd  to  sia,  to  eadlesa  wo  conaiga'd  t 
la  Taia  for  grace  aad  mercy  aow  they  cry; 
The  tiaic  ia  past,  tho  guilty  aoul  mnat  die. 

In  rain,  in  hopeleaa  agony  they  call, 
"Hideua,yerockaI    TeaMmBtaiaa,caaafkIl!'* 
Oaee  mercy  call'd,  but  theao  roAuod  to ', 
Now  juatice  frowaa,  ia  migesty  aercro. 


Dowa,  dewa  they  alak  to  realma  of 
Where  angoiah  waHa  aloud,  aad 
Where  ao  bright  beama  of  hope  or 
To  gild  tke  ahadowa  of  the  hoaaa  of 


fright! 
flow. 


wol 


Oh !  if  the  Judge,  f^m  hia  eteraal  throat, 
8haU  act  ooadcaui  Iho  doeda  thai  I  haft  doat; 
Oh  I  if  I  flad  my  hamUa  aaait  imprsoa'd 
la  the  bright  arthlrea  of  aiy  Sarlaar'a  hrtaal; 

Thta  ahall  my  heart  la  grateftil  traaaport  ralat 
Barmoaioua  aaUttaia  of  ocatattc  praiae; 
With  Joy  dlTiao,  my  Ood  aad  Savloar  bmcI^ 
Aad  caat  my  Meod-^oaght  Maavha  at  hia  Ibtt 


THE  GREAT  DAT. 


■r  UACaXLLAM, 


▼or'd  akies  flee  fMt  away;  aad  flame 
»ke  buret  out,  and  horrid  aoiace  roar 
Imming  sea  surged  oa  the  chore, 
k'd  old  Nature's  perishable  f^amo. 
I  ahnddcra;  aad  the  trcmUlag  sua 
td  like  blood,  aad  caata  a  criaMoa  glart 
haul  tht  beariag  hlUova  of  tla  air ; 

2K 


The  BiooB  aad  atar%  aa  If  alMgMed,  raa 
la  wild  coafyMloai  while  tho  trumy  of  Ot» 
Resonnda,  and  all  the  dead  are  oalVd  to  }m. 
And— huah'd  at  oaco  the  olemeatal  tftxit^^ 
la  soleam  atillaeaa  mea  awall  hia  aoi. 
Ah,  day  of  dooaal   BtdttBtr  1  Brother  I 
Itoleal  tUat  tw»— whett  hoptt  ta  That 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PRIVATE  LETTERS  OF  A  LATE 

TRAVELLER  IN  EUROPE. 

Rome,  Jan.  Ist. — You  heard  from  us  at  Venice.  Our  next  jounwy 
was  to  Florence,  by  the  way  of  Bologna,  which  took  six  days,  intluding 
one  spent  at  Bologna,  where  are  some  of  the  finest  paintings  in  lUlj 
Here  we  had  the  good-fortune  to  meet  Madame  Pasta,  the  most  cele- 
brated singer  of  her  time  and  country.  The  day  after  we  heard  her,  we 
commenced  crossing  the  Apennines,  a  much  more  laborious  task  tbu 
crossing  the  Simplon.  We  were  obliged  to  stop  over  nisht  on  the  mono- 
tains  in  a  storm  of  rain  and  snow,  and  such  a  place  as  the  inn  you  Dever 
conceived  of,  and  I  hope  you  will  never  see  such  a  den  of  thieves  lod 
dirt.  We  could  neither  get  any  thing  fit  to  eat  or  fire  to  warm  us,  and 
the  water  came  into  the  house  by  night,  and  wet  the  garments  we  hd 
taken  off,  in  the  hope  of  finding  rest.  To  complete  the  whole,  the  inn- 
keeper had  the  insolence  to  demand  double  the  price  of  a  respectable  and 
comfortable  hotel.  But  we  had  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  know  wkit 
knaves  the  innkeepers  are.  The  only  way  to  get  along  with  them  ind 
not  quarrel  is,  to  bargain  sharply  for  every  thing  you  want,  before  joa 
consent  to  stay.  This  jockey  knew  that  we  could  not  get  away  that 
night,  and  thought  us  in  his  power.  We,  however,  escaped  being  mQ^ 
dered  and  got  off  safely,  which  is  more  than  others  have  done  on  this 
road.  Indeed,  we  slept  the  next  night  where,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
whole  family  were  murdered  and  every  vestige  of  them  carefully  con- 
cealed. But  this  we  did  not  know  till  we  had  left  the  house  the  next 
day.  I  forgot  in  my  last  letter  to  tell  you  that  at  Ferrara  we  saw  some 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  poets  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  a  chair  and  ink- 
stand that  once  belonged  to  the  latter.  We  also  visited  the  gloomy  and 
damp  dungeon  in  which  the  Duke  Alpbonso  kept  Tasso  confined  for 
seven  years,  under  pretence  of  his  insanity,  but,  in  fact,  because  there 
was  an  attachment  between  the  duke's  sister  and  the  poet 

4c  nt  Us.  m  ns.  Jie  «  « 

At  Florence  we  passed  a  week.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  Grand-dnke 
of  Tuscany's  dominions ;  it  is  situated  on  the  river  Amo,  and  is  Ba^ 
rounded  by  the  most  delightful  regions  imaginable.  A  wide  amphithe* 
atre  of  hills  or  mountains,  principally  the  Apennines,  is  covered  with 
vineyards  and  olive-groves.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  finer  than  the 
view  of  this  enchanting  valley  of  the  Amo,  ms  one  desoeads  finom  the 
anoYfj  regions  of  the  Apennines  into  this  terrestrial  paradise.  The  olire- 
tree,  you  know,  is  an  evergreen,  and  the  harvest  of  the  olives  is  late.  When 
we  crossed  the  mountains  about  the  middle  of  November,  the  trees  were 
louded  with  fruit  The  transition  as  one  descends  from  the  ApcDDines 
is  so  sadden,  that  the  change  seems  like  enchantment  We  passed  Val- 
oiubrosa  on  the  left,  and  came  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  these  vineyarda 
and  olive-groves  I  had  never  seen  the  olive-tree  before,  and  uow  thej 
stretched  their  green  branches  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

The  olive  grows  on  the  same  ground  and  b  interspersed  with  the  wines. 
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At  Florence,  we  found  many  superb  galleries  of  paintings,  and  m  the 
public  gallery  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  statuary  in  the  world. 
There  is  the  '^unimitated  and  inimitable"  Venus  de  Medici,  which  is 
considered  the  finest  work  of  art,  sharing  this  glory  only  with  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  at  Rome. 

Rome. — But  we  have  at  length  reached  the  "eternal  city,"  seven- 
hilled  Rome,  and  are  now  at  our  "  own  hired  house/'  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  St.  Peter's  in  full  view.  It  is  the 
(Mistom  here  to  let  rooms  already  furnished,  and  we  have  taken  very 
pleasant  apartments  for  the  winter.         *  *  *  * 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  seeing  the  wonders  of  Rome,  but  have 
yet  much  to  do.  Most  of  the  ancient  city  is  in  ruins;  the  modern  city 
is  partly  over  them  and  partly  on  one  side.  The  most  stupendous  of 
tliese  ruins  is  the  Colosseum.  This  vast  pile,  of  an  oblong  form,  which 
could  contain  about  one  hundred  thousand  spectators  to  see  the  games, 
is  still  in  sufficient  preservation  to  show  its  height  and  greatness.  We 
visited  it  by  moonlight  the  night  after  we  arrived  at  Rome.  But  who 
can  give  utterance  to  the  emotions  that  are  called  forth  by  the  first  visit 
bo  the  Colosseum  ?  No  monument  of  human  greatness,  no  relic  of  the 
past  ages  speaks  so  forcibly  to  the  heart  or  seems  so  intimately  to  connect 
the  present  with  the  ancient  world,  as  this  miehty  ruin,  this  gigantic 
itmoture,  formed  by  man  for  eternity,  but  which  now  serves  only  to 
show  how  perishable  are  his  works,  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
On  the  day  when  this  amphitheatre  was  first  opened,  Titus  Vespasian  is 
said  to  have  caused  five  thousand  wild  beasts  to  be  slain  in  the  arena,  in 
the  sport  of  that  single  day.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  early  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom  by  hundreds,  being  exposed  to  wild  beasts  for  the 
amusement  of  infidel  spectators.  In  consequence  of  this,  Benedict  XIV. 
proclaimed  the  Colosseum  consecrated  ground,  and  thereby  arrested  the 
progress  of  demolition  that  was  going  on,  by  using  the  stones  and  mar- 
ble of  this  exhaustless  pile  for  the  building  of  other  edifices.  It  is  to 
bim  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  present  state  of  this  magnificent 
ruin.  The  centre  wall  of  the  Colosseum,  which  is  nowhere  broken 
down  nearer  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  is  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in 
height. 

The  galleries  or  seats  were  one  above  another,  all  around,  receding 
from  the  arena  in  the  centre,  till  they  slanted  back  and  upward  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  outer  wall. 

The  arena,  where  the  beasts  and  gladiators  fought,  was  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet 
wide. 

Now,  there  is  a  cross  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion promising  two  hundred  days  of  indulgence  to  those  who  kiss  it 
Theie  are  sentinels  on  duty  by  night  and  day  around  the  Colosseum  to 
prevent  abuse,  and  to  make  it  safe  to  visit  the  ruins  in  the  evening,  as 
many  robberies  were  formerly  committed  here.  This  ruin  is  about  a 
vule  out  of  the  Inhabited  part  of  the  modern  eity,  but  within  th^  wall/(| 
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and  surroanded  with  the  ruins  of  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  tin 
proud  palaces  of  the  Caesars. 

Of  St.  Peter's  T  can  now  say  nothing ;  to  describe  it  would  fill  a 
volume.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  spacious,  most  perfect,  and  most 
sublimely  beautiful  temple  ever  raised  to  the  worship  of  the  Eternal  God. 
Man  dwindles  into  nothing  within  its  walls.  It  comes  nearer  than  eqj 
thing  I  had  ever  imagined,  to  a  '^  house  not  made  with  hands.'' 

Hampton  Court. — ^This  is  the  residence  of  the  former  kinn  of  Eng- 
land. The  palace  and  royal  establishment  are  kept  up,  although  the 
present  king  never  stays  there.  Indeed,  no  use  has  been  made  of  the 
royal  apartments  since  George  II.  The  nobility  and  gentry  occupy  the 
splendid  buildings  attached  to  the  king's  apartments,  but  no  one  ever 
occupies  them.  The  situation  is  beautiful ;  the  gardens,  pleasure-grouDds, 
canals,  &c.  are  charming,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  why  so  delightful  a  place 
should  not  be  honoured,  at  least,  by  an  occasional  visit  from  his  ma- 
jesty. 

We  were  conducted  through  all  the  apartments  of  state,  which  are 
hung  with  beautiful  paintings  on  every  side.  The  bedchamber  of  King 
William  III.  remains  with  its  furniture,  and  even  the  damask  bed-hasf- 
ings,  just  as  they  were  in  his  day.  There  is  a  clock  in  hia  room  whica 
goes  by  being  wound  up  once  a  year.  There  is  a  beautiful  lawn,  wltk 
one  of  the  handsomest  sheets  of  water  I  have  ever  seen  ^ing  the  saloon. 
Near  the  palace  is  likewise  a  labyrinth  or  maze,  formed  by  a  hedge  of 
closely  interwoven  hombine,  which  is  not  allowed  to  grow  more  than  six 
feet  high.  Between  the  windings  of  this  hedge  is  a  footpath,  which,  if 
rightly  followed^  leads  to  an  arbour  in  the  centre.  But  the  difficulty  is 
to  find  the  way  in,  or  out,  if  once  in.  This  can  only  be  done  by  knov- 
ing  the  principle  of  the  windings,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  mislead 
any  one  who  follows  merely  the  appearance  of  right. 

This  extensive  palace,  with  its  costly  appurtenances,  was  built  and  pre- 
sented to  Henry  VIIL  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  proud  prelate  most 
have  amassed  immense  wealth,  for  he  did  great  things  in  this  way ;  and 
amone  others  founded  one  of  the  principal  colleges  in  Oxford,  vis.  Christ 
Church  College,  of  whose  extent  and  magnificence  I  can  give  you  no  ade- 
quate idea. 

Windsor  Castle,  the  residence  of  George  IV.     This,  I  believe,  is 
considered  the  strongest  castle  in  England.     The  palace,  church,  &c. 
are  within  the  fortress,  which  is  situated  on  an  aminence  commandiog  a 
varied,  beautiful,  and  extensive  prospect     The  royal  apartments  are 
very  superb,  and  the  paintings  they  contain  numerous  and  valuable. 
The  king  left  the  castle  for  London  the  evening  we  arrived.     He  is 
verv  shy,  and  is  seldom  seen  except  by  his  own  household.     It  is  said 
he  has  been  the  finest-looking  man  in  Kngland,  but  since  he  has  lost  his 
good  looks  he  does  not  like  to  appear  in  public.     St  Greorge'^  Chapel, 
or  the  Church  of  Windsor  Castle,  is  a  beautifol  and  finished  edifice.    In 
one  corner  of  it,  in  a  recess,  not  obvious  from  the  body  of  the  church,  ii 
a  splendid  and  very  affecting  monument  of  the  Princess  Cliarlotte.    It 
is  of  white  marblci  asd  iha  figures  are  nearij  or  quiU  as  large  as  lift 
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The  lifeless  body  is  represented  as  stretched  on  a  couch,  and  overspread 
with  a  thin  semi-transparent  draperj  ;  one  hand  and  arm  had  fallen  off 
from  the  couch  and  are  hanging  down  by  its  side.  At  the  head  and  feet 
are  two  kneeling  fignres,  covered  with  veils ;  above  the  whole,  is  a  female 
figure  in  an  erect  position,  as  if  about  to  ascend,  while  on  each  side  of 
her  is  an  angel  with  wings  expanded.  The  angel  on  her  right  has  a 
young  infant  in  its  hands.  The  moral  of  this,  I  suppose  to  be,  that  these 
angels  are  conveying  the  princess  and  her  child  to  heaven,  though  she  is 
dead  to  human  senses.  The  light  is  admitted  from  behind,  through 
Btained  glass,  which,  imparting  to  the  marble  something  of  its  own  colours, 
gives  the  whole  group  an  unearthly  appearance. 


GOOD  HUSBANDS  MAKE  GOOD  WIVES. 

There  is  something  very  lovely  in  seeing  a  woman  overcome  those 
little  domestic  disquiets  which  every  mistress  of  a  family  has  to  contend 
with,  sitting  down  to  her  breakfast-table  in  the  morning  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  endeavouring  to  promote  innocent  and  pleasant  conver- 
sation among  her  little  circle.  But  vain  will  be  her  amiable  efforts  at 
pleasure,  unless  she  is  assisted  by  her  husband  and  other  members 
around;  and  truly  it  is  an  unplefr3ant  sight  to  see  a  family,  when  col- 
lected together,  instead  of  enlivening  the  quiet  scene  with  a  little  good- 
humoured  chat,  sitting  like  statues,  as  if  each  is  unworthy  the  attention 
of  the  other.  And  then,  when  a  stranger  comes  in,  0  dear!  such  smiles, 
and  animation,  and  loquacity  I  An  ingenious  writer  says,  '*  If  a  painter 
wished  to  draw  the  finest  object  in  the  world,  it  would  be  the  picture  of 
a  wife,  with  eyes  expressing  the  serenity  of  her  mind,  and  a  countenance 
beaming  with  benevolence ;  one  hand  lulling  to  rest  on  her  arm  a  lovely 
infant,  the  other  employed  in  presenting  a  moral  page  to  another  sweet 
babe,  who  stands  at  her  knee  listening  to  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom 
from  its  incomparable  mother." 


Sadness. — ^There  is  a  mysterious  feeling  that  frequently  passes  like 
a  cloud  over  the  spirits.  It  comes  upon  the  soul  in  the  busy  bustle  of 
life,  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  calm  and  silent  retreats  of  solitude.  Its 
powers  are  alike  supreme  over  the  weak  and  the  iron-hearted.  At  one 
time  it  is  caused  by  the  flitting  of  a  single  thought  across  the  mind 
Again,  a  sound  will  come  booming  across  the  ocean  of  memory,  gloomy 
and  solemn  as  the  death-knell,  overshadowing  all  the  bright  hopes  and 
sunny  feelings  of  the  heart.  Who  can  describe  it,  and  yet  who  has  not 
felt  its  bewildering  influence  ?  Still  it  is  a  delicious  sort  of  sorrow ;  ana 
like  a  cloud  dimming  the  sunshine  of  the  river,  although  causing  a 
momentary  shade  of  gloom,  it  enhances  the  beauty  of  returning  bright 
neM. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GUERRIERE. 

The  Ouerriere  was  lying  to.  The  Constitution  was  leisurely  beanng 
down  upon  the  enemy  under  her  topsails— every  man  was  at  his  respec- 
tive station,  and  all  on  board  were  eager  for  the  contest, — when  the 
Ouerriere  commenced  the  action  at  long  shot.  Commodore  Hull  gate 
a  peremptory  order  to  his  officers  not  to  apply  a  sinde  match  until  he 
gave  the  word.  In  a  few  minutes  a  forty-two  pounder  from  the  Gue^ 
riere  took  effect,  and  killed  and  wounded  some  of  our  brave  tan. 
Lieutenant  Morris  immediately  left  his  station  on  the  gun-deck  to  report 
the  same  to  the  commodore,  and  requested  permission  to  return  the  fire, 
as  the  men  were  very  anxious  to  engage  the  enemy. 

"  Mr.  Morris,"  was  the  commodore's  reply,  "  are  you  ready  for  action 
on  the  gun-deck  V 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  keep  so— but  don't  let  a  gun  be  fired  till  I  give  the  word." 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Morris  again  appeared,  and  stated  that  he  could 
with  difficulty  restrain  the  men  ^m  giving  the  enemy  a  broadside,  so 
anxious  were  they  to  commence  the  engagement. 

*'  Mr.  Morris,"  reiterated  the  commodore,  intently  gating  on  the 
English  frigate,  "  are  you  ready  for  action  on  the  gun-deck  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  any  longer  to  restrain  the  men 
from  firing  on  the  foe.  Their  passions  are  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch  of  excitement.  Several  of  our  bravest  seamen  are  already 
killed  and  wounded" — 

*^  Keep  cool,  Mr.  Morris — ^keep  cool.  See  all  prepared,  and  do  not 
suffer  a  gun  to  be  fired  till  I  give  the  word." 

The  gallant  lieutenant  went  below.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  vesselB 
having  neared  each  other  to  within  pistol-shot  distance,  Morris  was  sent 
for  to  appear  on  the  quarter-deck. 

''  Are  you  all  ready  for  action,  Mr.  Morris  ?"  again  demanded  the 
commodore. 

<<  We  are  all  ready,  sir — and  the  men  are  uttering  horrid  imprecationfl 
because  they  are  not  suffered  to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy." 

**  Fire  then,  in  God's  name  !"  shouted  the  commodore,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

It  is  added,  that  he  wore  at  the  time  a  pair  of  nankeen  tightt;  and 
he  accompanied  this  toulrcheering  order  with  such  a  tremendous  stamp 
on  the  deck  with  his  right  foot,  that  the  unfortunate  pantaloons  were  «p^ 
open  from  the  knee  to  the  waistband. 

The  conduct  of  Dacres,  before  and  during  the  action,  was  such  ai 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  brave  and  generous  enemy.  Mr.  Reed, 
a  young  man  belonging  to  Brewster,  Massachusetts,  at  present  a  respect*- 
Me  shipmaster  out  of  Boston,  had  been  pressed  on  board  the  Goer* 
riere  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  engagement  Several  other  American 
9eamen  were  also  on  board.  When  the  Constitution  was  bearing  down 
in  such  gallant  style,  and  it  became  evident  that  a  severe  action  with  ao 
American  frigate  was  inevitable,  young  Reed  left  hb  station  and  pro 
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eeeded  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  respectfully  but  firmly  represented  to 
Captain  Dacres,  that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  who  had  been  un- 
justly detained  on  board  the  English  frigate;  that  he  had  hitherto 
faithfully  performed  the  duties  which  were  assigned  him ;  and  that  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  he  would  fight  against  his  countrymen ; 
he  therefore  begged  leave  to  decline  the  honour  of  participating  in  the 
engagement. 

The  English  captain  frankly  told  him  that  he  appreciated  his  patriotic 
feelings ;  that  he  did  not  wish  the  Americans  on  board  to  use  arms 
against  their  countrymen ;  and  he  subsequently  ordered  them  all  into 
the  cockpit,  to  render  assistance  to  the  surgeon,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary. Reed  left  the  spar-deck  after  the  Guerriere  had  commenced  the 
action.  Several  shot  were  known  to  have  taken  effect,  but  the  Consti- 
tution had  not  yet  fired  a  gun — much  to  the  amusement  of  the  British 
tars,  who  predicted  that  the  enemy  would  be  taken  without  resistance, 
with  the  exception  of  a  veteran  man-of-war's-man,  who  was  in  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  and  gruffly  observed,  with  a  significant  shake  of  the  head — 
'<  That  damn'd  Yankee  knows  what  he's  about." 

A  few  moments  passed  away,  and  the  Constitution  poured  in  her  tre- 
mendous broadside — every  gun  was  double-shotted  and  well  pointed,  and 
the  effect  which  it  had  on  the  enemy  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Mis- 
timed jests  and  jeers  at  the  imperturbable  but  harmless  Yankees  gave 
place  to  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  sixteen  poor  mutilated 
wretches  were  tumbled  down  into  the  cocKpit,  from  the  effects  of  the 
first  broadside ! 

Dacres  fought  as  long  as  a  spar  was  standing  and  a  gun  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy ;  but  when  his  masts  were  completely 
swept  away,  his  officers  and  men  mostly  killed  and  wounded,  encumber- 
ing the  decks ;  while  the  scuppers  were  streaming  with  gore ;  when  the 
Guerriere,  which  a  few  hours  before  was  justly  considered  one  of  the 
most  splendid  specimens  of  naval  architecture  which  belonged  to  the 
British  navy,  lay  on  the  water  an  unsightly,  unmanageable  mass ;  when 
he  had  no  longer  the  stump  of  a  mast  left  from  which  to  display  the 
proud  fiag  of  his  country,  the  gallant  Briton  began  to  think  be  had  got 
into  an  vf/li/  scrape ,  from  which  he  could  not  possibly  extricate  himsel£ 
He  could  no  longer  oppose  even  a  feeble  resistance  to  his  more  fortu- 
nate foe. 

Captain  Hull  sent  an  officer  to  take  possession  of  the  Guerriere. 
When  he  arrived  alongside,  he  demanded  of  the  commander  of  the 
English  frigate,  if  he  had  struck. 

Dacres  was  extremely  reluctant  to  make  this  concession  in  plain  terms, 
but  with  a  shrewdness  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Yankee, 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  question. 

''  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  continue  the  engagement 
any  longer,"  said  he. 

'^  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  struck  V  inquired  the 
American  lieutenant. 

''Not  precisely,''  returned  Dacres;  ''but  I  don't  know  that  it  will 
.#e  worth  while  to  fight  any  longer." 
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^'If  yoa  think  it  advisable^  I  will  return  aboard/'  rephed  the  laokee, 
^'  and  we  will  resume  the  engagement." 

''Why,  I  am  pretty  much  Iwn  de  combat  already/'  said  Dacres;  "1 
have  hardly  men  enough  left  to  work  a  gun  and  my  ship  is  in  a  mnkicg 
condition/' 

''  I  wish  to  know,  sir/'  peremptorily  demanded  the  American  officer, 
''  whether  I  am  to  consider  you  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  an  enemy.  I 
have  no  time  for  further  parley." 

''  I  believe  there  is  now  no  dltemative.  If  I  could  fight  longer,  I  would 
with  pleasure — ^but  I — must — surrender — ^myself — a  prisoner  o/warP* 


THE  GRAVE  OP  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  description  of  the  place  where  rest  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  sage  of  Monticello,  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  every  reader:— 

I  ascended  the  winding  road,  which  leads  from  Chariottesville  to 
Monticello.  The  path  leads  a  circuitous  ascent  of  about  two  miles  up  the 
miniature  mountain,  to  the  farm  and  the  grave  of  Jefferson.  On  enter- 
ing the  gate  which  opens  into  the  enclosure,  numerous  paths  diverge  in 
various  directions,  winding  through  beautiful  groves  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  From  the  peak  on  which  the  house  stands,  a  grand  and  nearly 
unlimited  view  opens  to  the  thickly  wooded  hills  and  fertile  valleys 
which  stretch  out  on  either  side.  The  university,  with  its  dome,  por- 
ticoes, and  colonnade,  looks  like  a  fiur  city  in  the  plain.  Charlottesville 
seems  to  be  directly  beneath.  No  spot  can  be  imagined,  combiDing 
greater  advantages  of  grandeur,  healthfulness,  and  seclusion.  The  house 
is  noble  in  its  appearance;  two  large  columns  support  a  portico,  which 
extends  from  the  wings,  and  into  it  the  front  door  opens.  The  apart- 
ments are  neatly  furnished,  and  embellished  with  statues,  busts,  portraits, 
and  natural  curiosities.  The  grounds  and  outhouses  have  been  neglected ; 
Mr.  Jefferson's  attention  being  absorbed  from  such  personal  concerns 
by  the  cares  attendant  on  the  superintendence  of  the  university,  which, 
when  in  health,  he  visited  daily  since  its  erection  commenced. 

At  a  short  distance  behind  the  mansion,  in  a  quiet  shaded  spot,  the 
visitor  sees  a  square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  low  unmortared  stone 
wall,  which  he  enters  by  a  neat  wooden  gate.  This  is  the  fitmilv  burial- 
ground,  containing  ten  or  fifteen  craves,  none  of  them  marked  by  epi- 
taphs, and  only  a  few  distinguished  by  any  memorial.  On  one  side  of 
this  simple  cemetery  is  the  resting-place  of  the  patriot  and  philosopher. 
When  I  saw  it,  the  vault  was  just  arched,  and  in  readiness  for  the  plain 
stone  which  is  to  cover  it.  May  it  ever  continue,  like  Waahington's^ 
without  any  adventitious  attractions  or  conspicuousness;  for,  when  we 
or  our  posterity  need  any  other  memento  of  our  debt  of  honour  to  those 
names,  than  their  simple  inscription  on  paper,  wood,  or  stone,  eorgeous 
tombs  would  be  a  mockery  to  their  memories.  When  gratitude  sl^iU 
oease  to  consecrate  their  remembrance  in  the  hearts  of  our  oitiienfi,  d<) 
renotaph  will  inspire  the  reverence  we  owe  to  them. 
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MEMORY. 

Whatever  has  once  ^ven  ns  pain  or  pleasure  is  remembered  long, 
and  recurred  to  often,  as  we  pass  down  the  journey  of  life  to  the  gray 
hairs  and  solitude  of  our  last  years.  Love  has  been  to  every  one  the 
source  of  both.  Every  one  has  treasured  away  on  the  sacred  pages  of 
memory  a  thousand  little  incidents,  ever  to  be  revealed  in  time,  to  whioh^ 
as  to  some  fascinating  fiction,  it  returns,  whenever  a  gloomy  or  an  idle, 
unsocial  hour,  calls  up  the  musing  spirit,  and  turns  the  mind  upon  the 
past.  Life,  reviewed  through  the  mists  of  bygone  years,  seems  rather  a 
curiously  wrought  fiction,  or  a  feverish  dream,  than  a  stem  reality.  We 
are  surrounded  by  mementos  of  the  aflfeotion  of  friends,  but  these  friends 
themselves  are  gone.  We  remember  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  the  sage 
instructions  of  experience,  by  which  our  minds  were  formed,  and  a 
direction  given  to  the  current  of  our  thoughts  and  habits ;  but  the  lips 
from  whence  they  flowed  have  long  been  mute  as  the  still  valley  where 
they  lie  mouldering.  We  have  danced  and  sung  with  the  gay  and  giddy, 
and  been  enraptured  at  the  thrilling  voice  and  kindling  eye  of  beauty, 
but  we  are  alone.  The  visions  have  passed  from  us.  In  one  graveyard 
and  another  there  are  little  hillocks,  and  white  stones  bearing  remember- 
ed names,  and  this  is  all,  all  that  is  left  to  us.  But  it  is  among  the 
melancholy  ruins  of  the  past  that  we  gather  the  richest  stores  for  the 
future.  It  is  there  we  learn  how  very  vain  are  earthly  hopes — ^how 
fleeting  earthly  friends — how  frail  even  the  strongest  chords  of  affection 
It  is  there  we  learn  to  prepare  for  another  state  of  being. 


VIRTUE. 

YiBTUE  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  youth.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
religion  never  appears  more  lovely  and  engaging  than  when  it  dwells  on 
(he  lips  and  is  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  younff  people ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  young  persons  never  appear  so  amiable,  and  deserve  so  much 
esteem  and  confidence,  as  when  they  are  religious ;  when  they  walk  in 
the  paths  of  virtue,  honesty,  sobriety,  and  integrity.  Always  interest- 
ing in  itself,  youth  is  rendered  doubly  so  when  associated  with  the  graces 
and  tempers  of  the  gospel.  A  young  man  or  a  young  woman,  destitute 
of  reliffion,  may  be  very  estimable  and  worthy  on  account  of  the  amiable* 
ness  of  their  mspositions  and  the  propriety  of  their  deportment.  But 
where  the  spirit  and  the  graces  of  Christianity  are  added,  it  is  like  add- 
ing life  and  motion  to  a  statue  which  we  have  admired  for  its  proportion 
and  decoration.  But  a  young  person  of  elegant  form  and  engaging 
manners,  who  lives  in  profligacy,  impurity,  and  blasphemy,  deserves  to 
Ve  compared  to  a  finished  stituc,  streaming  forth  corruption  and  poison 
ing  the  atmosphere  with  contagion  and  death 
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THE  NEW  ARMY  BILL. 

Eairact  from  Mr,  Clay's  Speech  in  the  House  of  ReprescnUUicet, 

January^  1813. 

I  OMiTT£D  yesterday,  sir,  when  speaking  of  a  delicate  and  'jf>ainful  suU 
ject,  to  notice  a  powerfal  engine  which  the  conspirators  against  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Union  employ  to  effect  their  nefarious  purposes — I  mean 
Southern  influence.  The  true  friend  to  his  country,  knowing  that  our 
Constitution  was  the  work  of  compromise,  in  which  interests  apparenUj 
eonflictiog  were  attempted  to  be  reconciled,  aims  to  extinguish  or  allaj 
prejudices.  But  this  patriotic  exertion  does  not  suit  the  views  of  those  who 
are  urged  on  by  diabolical  ambition.  They  find  it  convenient  to  imagine 
the  existence  of  certain  improper  influences,  and  to  propagate,  with  their 
utmost  industry,  a  belief  of  them.  Hence  the  idea  of  Southern  preponder- 
ance,— Virginia  influence, — the  yoking  of  the  respectable  yeomanry  of 
the  North,  with  negro  slaves,  to  the  car  of  southern  nabobs.  If  Virginia 
really  cherish  a  reprehensible  ambition,  an  aim  to  monopoliie  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  country,  how  is  such  a  purpose  to  be  aceomplished  ? 
Virginia,  akme,  cannot  elect  a  president,  whose  elevation  depends  upon 
a  plurality  of  electoral  votes,  and  a  consequent  concuirenoe  of  many 
States.  Would  Vermont,  disinterested  Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas, 
independent  Oeorgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  all  consent 
to  become  the  tools  of  inordinate  ambition  ? — But  the  present  incumbent 
was  designated  to  the  office  before  his  predecessor  had  retired.  How  ? 
By  public  sentiment, — ^public  sentiment  which  grew  out  of  his  known 
virtues,  his  illustrious  services,  and  his  distinguished  abilities.  Would 
the  gentleman  crush  this  public  sentiment, — ^is  he  prepared  to  admit 
that  be  would  arrest  the  progress  of  opinion  ? 

The  war  was  declared  because  Great  Britain  arrogated  to  herself  the 
pretension  of  regulating  our  foreign  trade,  under  the  delusive  name  of 
retaliatory  orders  in  council, — a  pretension  by  which  she  undertook  to 
proclaim  to  American  enterprise, — <<  Thus  &r  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther," — orders  which  she  refused  to  revoke  after  the  aUeged  cause 
of  their  enactment  had  ceased ;  because  she  persisted  in  the  practice  of 
impressing  American  seamen ;  because  she  had  instigated  the  Indians  Xq 
commit  hostilities  against  us ;  and  because  she  refused  indemnity  for  pas4 
injuries  upon  our  commerce.  I  throw  out  of  the  qiiestion  other  wrones. 
The  war  in  fact  was  announced,  on  our  part,  to  meet  the  war  which  she 
was  waging  on  her  part.  So  undeniable  were  the  causes  of  the  war,— 
so  powerfully  did  they  address  themselves  to  the  feelinffs  of  the  whole 
American  people,  that  when  the  bill  was  pending  before  this  house, 
gentlemen  in  the  opposition,  although  provoked  to  debate,  would  not,  or 
could  not,  utter  one  syllable  against  it.  It  is  true  they  wrapped  them- 
iclves  up  in  sullen  sUenoe,  pretending  they  did  not  choose  to  debate 
fuoh  a  question  in  secret  session.  While  speaking  of  the  proceedings 
on  that  occasion,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  advert  to  another  fact  which 
traniqpired, — an  important  fact,  material  for  the  nation  to  know,  and 
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w&ioli  1  have  often  regretted  had  not  been  spread  upon  oar  journals 
Mj  honourable  colleague  (Mr.  McKee)  moved,  m  committee  of  the  wliolei 
to  comprehend  France  in  the  war ;  and  when  the  question  was  taken 
upon  the  propositioD,  there  appeared  but  ten  votes  in  support  of  it,  ol 
whom,  seven  belonged  to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  three  only  to  the 
other  !  It  is  said  that  we  were  inveigled  into  the  war  by  the  perfidy  of 
France ;  and  that  had  she  furnished  the  documetit  in  time,  which  was 
first  published  in  England,  in  May  last,  it  would  have  been  prevented. 
I  will  concede  to  gentlemen  every  thing  they  ask  about  the  injustice  of 
France  towards  this  country.  I  wish  to  God  that  our  ability  was  equal 
to  our  disposition  to  make  her  feel  the  sense  that  we  entertain  of  that 
injustice.  The  manner  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  question  was 
undoubtedly  extremely  exceptionable.  But  I  maintain  that,  had  it  made 
its  appearance  earlier,  it  would  not  have  had  the  effect  supposed ;  and 
the  proof  lies  in  the  unequivocal  declarations  of  the  British  government. 
I  will  trouble  you,  sir,  with  going  no  further  back  than  to  the  letters  of 
the  British  minister,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state  just  before  the 
expiration  of  his  diplomatic  functions.  It  will  be  recollected  by  the 
committee  that  he  exhibited  to  this  government  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Castlereagb,  in  which  the  principle  was  distinctly  avowed,  that  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  the  French  decrees  must 
bo  absolutely  and  entirely  revoked  as  to  all  the  world,  and  not  as  to 
America  alone.  A  copy  of  that  despatch  was  demanded  of  him,  and  he 
very  awkwardly  evaded  it.  But  on  the  tenth  June,  after  the  bill  declaring 
war  had  actually  passed  this  house,  and  was  pending  before  the  Senate, 
(and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  known  to  him,)  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  he  says :  '^  I  have  no  hesitation,  sir,  in  saying  that  Great 
Britain,  as  the  case  has  hitherto  stood,  never  did,  nor  ever  could  engage, 
without  the  greatest  injustice  to  herself  and  her  allies,  as  well  as  toother 
neutral  nations,  to  repeal  her  orders  as  affecting  America  alone,  leaving 
them  in  force  against  other  states,  upon  condition  that  France  would 
except,  singly  and  specially,  America  from  the  operation  of  her  decrees." 
On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  bill  still  pending  before  the 
Senate,  he  repeats  :  ^'  I  will  now  say,  that  I  feel  entirely  authorized  to 
assure  you,  that  if  you  can  at  any  time  produce  9^  full  and  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  as  you  have  a  right  to  demand  it  in  your 
character  of  a  neutral  nation,  and  that  it  be  disengaged  from  any  question 
concerning  our  maritime  rights,  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  you  with  a 
revocation  of  the  orders  in  council.  Previously  to  your  producing  such 
an  iut»trument,  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  regard  as  unnecessary,  you 
cannot  expect  of  us  to  give  up  our  orders  in  council."  Thus,  sir,  you 
see  that  the  British  government  would  not  be  content  with  a  repeal  of 
the  French  decrees  as  to  us  only.  But  the  French  paper  in  question 
was  such  a  repeal.  It  could  not,  therefore,  satisfy  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  could  not,  therefore,  have  induced  that  government,  had  it 
been  earlier  promulgated,  to  repeal  the  orders  in  council.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  have  averted  the  war.  The  withholding  of  it  did  not  occasion 
the  war,  and  the  promulgation  of  it  would  not  have  prevented  the  war 
But  gentlemen  have  contended  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  did  produce  a 
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repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.     Tbis  I  deny.     After  it  made  ill 
appearance  in  England,  it  was  declared  by  one  of  the  British  ministij, 
in  parliament,  not  to  be  satisfactory.     And  all  the  world  knows  that  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  resulted  from  the  inquiry,  reluctantlj 
acceded  to  by  the  ministry,  into  the  effect  upon  their  manufacturing 
establishments,  of  our  non-importation  law,  or  of  the  warlike  attitude 
assumed  by  this  government,  or  of  both.     But  it  is  said,  that  the  orden 
in  council  are  withdrawn,  no  matter  from  what  cause ;  and  that  haring 
been  the  sole  motive  for  declaring  the  war,  the  relations  of  peace  ought 
to  be  restored.     This  brings  me  to  the  examination  of  the  grounds  for 
continuing  the  present  hostilities  between  this  country  and  Great  Britun. 
I  am  far  from  acknowledging  that,  had  the  orders  in  council  beeo 
repealed,  as  they  have  been,  before  the  war  was  declared,  the  deelaratioB 
of  hostilities  would  of  course  have  been  prevented.     In  a  body  so  nn- 
merous  as  this  is,  from  which  the  declaration  emanated,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
such  a  rp*^\;4il.     Each  member  must  answer  for  himself.     A3  to  myself 
I  havu  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  always  considered  the  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  as  much  the  most  serious  aggression. 
But,  sir,  how  have  those  orders  at  last  been  repealed  ?     Great  Britain, 
it  is  true,  has  intimated  a  willingness  to  suspend  their  practical  opera- 
tion, but  she  still  arrogates  to  herself  the  right  to  revive  them  upon  certain 
contingencies,  of  which  she  constitutes  herself  the  sole  judge.    She  waives 
the  temporary  use  of  the  rod,  but  she  suspends  it  in  terrorem  over  our 
heads.     Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  to  gentlemen  that  such  a  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council  as  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  June  last,  ex- 
ceptionable as  it  is,  being  known  before  the  war  was  proclaimed,  would 
have  prevented  it ;  does  it  follow  that  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  lay  down 
our  arms,  without  the  redress  of  any  other  injury  of  which  we  complain? 
Does  it  follow,  in  all  cases,  that  that  which  would  in  the  first  instance 
have  prevented  would  also  terminate  the  war?     By  no  means.     It  re- 
quires a  strong  and  powerful  effort  in  a  nation  prone  to  peace  as  this  b,  io 
burst  through  its  habits  and  encounter  the  difficulties  and  privations  of 
war.     Such  a  nation  ought  to  but  seldom  embark  in  a  belligerent  contest; 
but  when  it  does,  it  should  be  for  obvious  and  essential  rights  alone,  and 
should  firmly  resolve  to  extort,  at  all  hazards,  their  recognition.     The  war 
of  the  Revolution  is  an  example  of  a  war  begun  for  one  object  and  prose- 
cuted for  another.     It  was  waged,  in  its  commencement,  against  the  right 
asserted  by  the  parent  country  to  tax  the  colonies.     Then  no  one  thought 
of  absolute  independenoe.     The  idea  of  independence  was  repelled.     Bat 
the  British  government  would  have  relinquished  the  principle  of  taxa* 
tion.     The  founders  of  our  liberties  saw,  however,  that  there  was  no  se- 
curity short  of  independence,  and  they  achieved  that  independenoe. 
When  nations  are  engaged  in  war,  those  rights  in  controversy  which 
Hre  not  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  peace  are  abandoned.     And 
who  is  prepared  to  say,  that  American  seamen  shall  be  surrendered,  as 
victims  to  the  Britii^  principle  of  impressment  ?     And,  sir,  what  is  this 
principle  ?     She  contends  that  she  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  her  own 
«ubjects :  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  righ^ ,  she  may  lawfully  ]m- 
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press  them,  eren  althoagh  she  finds  them  in  American  yes:»elsy  up  m  the 
nigh  seas,  without  her  jurisdiction.  Now,  I  deny  that  she  has  any 
lighty  heyond  her  jurisdiction,  to  come  on  board  our  vessels,  upon  the 
high  seas,  for  any  other  purpose  than  in  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  their 
goods,  or  goods  contraband  of  war.  But  she  further  contends  that  her 
subjects  cannot  renounce  their  allegiance  to  her,  and  contract  a  new 
obligation  to  other  sovereigns.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  general 
question  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  If,  as  is  contended,  all  nations 
deny  it,  all  nations  at  the  same  time  admit  and  practise  the  right  of 
naturalization.  Great  Britain  herself  does  this.  Great  Britain,  in  the 
very  case  of  foreign  seamen,  imposes,  perhaps,  fewer  restraints  upon 
naturalization  than  any  othfer  nation.  Then,  if  subjects  cannot  break 
their  original  allegiance,  they  may,  aocording  to  universal  usage,  con- 
tract a  new  allegiance.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  double  obligation  f 
Undoubtedly,  that  the  sovereign  having  the  possession  of  the  subject 
would  have  the  right  to  the  services  of  the  subject.  '  If  he  return  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  primitive  sovereign,  he  may  resume  his  right  to 
his  services,  of  which  the  subject,  by  his  own  act,  could  not  divest 
himself.  But  his  primitive  sovereign  can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of 
him,  out  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign, 
or  upon  the  high  seas,  where  there  exists  either  no  jurisdiction,  or  it  is 
possessed  by  the  nation  owning  the  ship  navigating  them.  But,  sir,  this 
discussion  is  altogether  useless.  It  is  not  to  the  British  principle,  objec- 
tionable as  it  is,  that  we  are  alone  to  look, — ^it  is  to  her  practice, — no 
matter  what  guise  she  puts  on.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  the  inviolability 
of  the  obligation  of  allegiance.  It  is  in  vain  to  set  up  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity, and  to  allege  that  she  cannot  exist  without  the  impressment  of 
HER  seamen.  The  naked  truth  is,  she  comes,  by  her  pressgangs,  on 
board  of  our  vessels,  seizes  OUR  native  as  well  as  naturalized  seamen, 
and  drags  them  into  her  service.  It  is  the  case,  then,  of  the  assertion 
of  an  erroneous  principle, — and  of  a  practice  not  conformable  to  the 
asserted  principle, — a  principle  which,  if  it  were  theoretically  right,  must 
be  for  ever  practically  wrong — a  practice  which  can  obtain  countenance 
from  no  principle  whatever,  and  to  submit  to  which,  on  our  part,  would 
betray  the  most  abject  degradation.  We  are  told  by  gentlemen  in  the 
opposition,  that  government  has  not  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  it 
to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, — 
that,  in  particular,  the  certificates  of  protection,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1796,  are  fraudulently  used.  Sir,  government  has  done  too  much  in 
granting  those  paper  protections.  I  can  never  think  of  them  without 
being  shocked.  They  resemble  the  passes  which  the  mastei  grants  to 
his  negro  slave,  ''  Let  the  bearer,  Mungo,  pass  and  repass  without  mo- 
lestation." What  do  they  imply  ?  That  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to 
seize  all  who  are  not  provided  with  them.  From  their  very  nature  thev 
must  be  liable  to  abuse  on  both  sides.  If  Great  Britain  desires  a  mark 
by  which  she  can  know  her  own  subjects,  let  her  give  them  an  f^ar  mark. 
The  colours  that  float  from  the  mast-head  should  he  the  credentials  of  a*i» 
seamai.  There  is  no  safety  to  us,  and  the  gentlemen  have  shown  it,  but 
iu  the  rule  that  all  who  sai'.  under  the  flag,  (not  being  enemies,)  anr 
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repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.     Tbis  I  deny.     After  it  made  ill 
appearance  in  England,  it  was  declared  by  one  of  the  British  ministrj, 
in  parliament,  not  to  be  satisfactory.     And  all  the  world  knows  that  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  resulted  from  the  inquiry,  reluctantlj 
acceded  to  by  the  ministry,  into  the  effect  upon  their  manufactoring 
establishments,  of  our  non-importation  law,  or  of  the  warlike  attitude 
assumed  by  this  government,  or  of  both.     But  it  is  said,  that  the  orders 
in  council  are  withdrawn,  no  matter  from  what  cause ;  and  that  haying 
been  the  sole  motive  for  declaring  the  war,  the  relations  of  peace  ought 
to  be  restored.     This  brings  me  to  the  examination  of  the  grounds  for 
continuing  the  present  hostilities  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
I  am  far  from  acknowledging  that,  had  the  orders  in  council  been 
repealed,  as  they  have  been,  before  the  war  was  declared,  the  deelaratioo 
of  hostilities  would  of  course  have  been  prevented.     In  a  body  so  nn- 
merous  as  this  is,  from  which  the  declaration  emanated,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
such  a  rp*^u4il.     Each  member  must  answer  for  himself.     A3  to  myself 
I  havu  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  always  considered  the  iin- 
pressment  of  American  seamen  as  much  the  most  serious  aggression. 
But,  sir,  how  have  those  orders  at  last  been  repealed  ?     Great  Britain, 
it  is  true,  has  intimated  a  willingness  to  suspend  their  practical  opera- 
tion, but  she  still  arrogates  to  herself  the  right  to  revive  them  upon  certain 
contingencies,  of  which  she  constitutes  herself  the  sole  judge.    She  waives 
the  temporary  use  of  the  rod,  but  she  suspends  it  in  terrorem  over  our 
heads.     Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  to  gentlemen  that  such  a  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council  as  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  June  last,  ex- 
ceptionable as  it  is,  being  known  before  the  war  was  proclaimed,  would 
have  prevented  it;  does  it  follow  that  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  lay  down 
our  arms,  without  the  redress  of  any  other  injury  of  which  we  complain? 
Does  it  follow,  in  all  cases,  that  that  which  would  in  the  first  instance 
have  prevented  would  also  terminate  the  war  ?     By  no  means.     It  re- 
quires a  strong  and  powerful  effort  in  a  nation  prone  to  peace  as  this  is,  to 
burst  through  its  habits  and  encounter  the  difficulties  and  privations  of 
war.     Such  a  nation  ought  to  but  seldom  embark  in  a  belligerent  contest; 
but  when  it  does,  it  should  be  for  obvious  and  essential  rights  alone,  and 
should  firmly  resolve  to  extort,  at  all  hazards,  their  recognition.     The  war 
of  the  Revolution  is  an  example  of  a  war  begun  for  one  object  and  prose- 
cuted for  another.     It  was  waged,  in  its  commencement,  against  the  right 
asserted  by  the  parent  country  to  tax  the  colonies.     Then  no  one  thought 
of  absolute  independenoe.     The  idea  of  independence  was  repelled.    But 
the  British  government  would  have  relinquished  the  principle  of  taxa* 
tion.     The  founders  of  our  liberties  saw,  however,  that  there  was  no  le- 
curity  short  of  independence,  and  they  achieved  that  independence. 
When  nations  are  engaged  in  war,  those  rights  in  controversy  which 
Hre  not  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  peace  are  abandoned.     And 
who  is  prepared  to  say,  that  American  seamen  shall  be  surrendered,  as 
victims  to  the  Britii^  principle  of  impressment  ?     And,  sir,  what  is  this 
principle  ?     She  contends  that  she  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  her  owl 
«ubjects :  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  righ^ ,  she  may  lawfully  ubi^ 
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mens  &em,  even  althoagh  she  finds  them  in  American  yes:»el8|  up  m  the 
idgh  seas,  without  her  jurisdiction.  Now,  I  deny  that  she  has  any 
right,  beyond  her  jurisdiction,  to  come  on  board  our  vessels,  upon  the 
high  seas,  for  any  other  purpose  than  in  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  their 
goods,  or  goods  contraband  of  war.  But  she  further  contends  that  her 
subjects  cannot  renounce  their  allegiance  to  her,  and  contract  a  new 
obligation  to  other  sovereigns.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  general 
question  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  If,  as  is  contended,  all  nations 
deny  it,  all  nations  at  the  same  time  admit  and  practise  the  right  of 
naturalization.  Great  Britain  herself  does  this.  Great  Britain,  in  the 
very  case  of  foreign  seamen,  imposes,  perhaps,  fewer  restraints  upon 
naturalization  than  any  othfer  nation.  Then,  if  subjects  cannot  break 
their  original  allegiance,  they  may,  aocording  to  universal  usage,  con- 
tract a  new  allegiance.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  double  obligation  f 
Undoubtedly,  that  the  sovereign  having  the  possession  of  the  subject 
would  have  the  right  to  the  services  of  the  subject.  *  If  he  return  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  primitive  severely,  he  may  resume  his  right  to 
his  services,  of  which  the  subject,  by  his  own  act,  could  not  divest 
himself.  But  his  primitive  sovereign  can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of 
him,  out  of  bis  own  jurisdiction,  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign, 
or  upon  the  high  seas,  where  there  exists  either  no  jurisdiction,  or  it  is 
possessed  by  the  nation  owning  the  ship  navigating  them.  But,  sir,  this 
discussion  is  altogether  useless.  It  is  not  to  the  British  principle,  objec- 
tionable as  it  is,  that  we  are  alone  to  look, — ^it  is  to  her  practice, — no 
matter  what  guise  she  puts  on.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  the  inviolability 
of  the  obligation  of  allegiance.  It  is  in  vain  to  set  up  the  plea  of  neces- 
sify,  and  to  allege  that  she  cannot  exist  without  the  impressment  of 
HER  seamen.  The  naked  truth  is,  she  comes,  by  her  pressgangs,  on 
board  of  our  vessels,  seizes  OUR  native  as  well  as  naturalized  seamen, 
and  drags  them  into  her  service.  It  is  the  case,  then,  of  the  assertion 
of  an  erroneous  principle, — and  of  a  practice  not  conformable  to  the 
asserted  principle, — ^a  principle  which,  if  it  were  theoretically  right,  must 
be  for  ever  practically  wrong — a  practice  which  can  obtain  countenance 
from  no  principle  whatever,  and  to  submit  to  which,  on  our  part,  would 
betray  the  most  abject  degradation.  We  are  told  by  gentlemen  in  the 
opposition,  that  government  has  not  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  it 
to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, — 
that,  in  particular,  the  certificates  of  protection,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1796,  are  fraudulently  used.  Sir,  government  has  done  too  much  in 
granting  those  paper  protections.  I  can  never  think  of  them  without 
being  shocked.  They  resemble  the  passes  which  the  mastei  grants  to 
his  negro  slave,  ''  Let  the  bearer,  Mungo,  pass  and  repass  without  mo- 
lestation." What  do  they  imply  ?  That  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to 
seize  all  who  are  not  provided  with  them.  From  their  very  nature  they 
must  be  liable  to  abuse  on  both  sides.  If  Great  Britain  desires  a  mark 
by  which  she  can  know  her  own  subjects,  let  her  give  them  an  ^r  mark. 
llie  colours  that  float  fi-oni  the  mast-head  should  be  die  credetiUaU  oj  am 
teawai.  There  is  no  safety  to  us,  and  the  gentlemen  have  shown  it,  but 
in  the  rule  that  all  who  s&V.  under  the  flag,  (not  being  eueiUMf|i  ai^ 
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repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.  This  I  deny.  After  it  made  Hi 
appearance  in  England,  it  was  declared  bj  one  of  the  British  ministiTy 
in  parliament,  not  to  be  satisfactory.  And  all  the  world  knows  that  tOB 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  resulted  from  the  inquiry,  reluctantlj 
acceded  to  by  the  ministry,  into  the  effect  upon  their  manufacturing 
establishments,  of  our  non-importation  law,  or  of  the  warlike  attitude 
assumed  by  this  government,  or  of  both.  But  it  is  said,  that  the  orders 
in  council  are  withdrawn,  no  matter  from  what  cause ;  and  that  haTing 
been  the  sole  motive  for  declaring  the  war,  the  relations  of  peace  ought 
to  be  restored.  This  brings  me  to  the  examination  of  the  grounds  for 
continuing  the  present  hostilities  between  this  country  and  Great  Britun. 
I  am  far  from  aoknowledffing  that,  had  the  orders  in  couneil  bees 
repealed,  as  they  have  been,  before  the  war  was  declared,  the  deelaratioB 
of  hostilities  would  of  course  have  been  prevented.  In  a  body  so  na- 
merous  as  this  is,  from  which  the  declaration  emanated,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
such  a  rp*^\;4il.  Each  member  must  answer  for  himself.  A3  to  myself 
I  havu  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  always  considered  the  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  as  much  the  most  serious  aggression. 
But,  sir,  how  have  those  orders  at  last  been  repealed  ?  Great  Britainj 
it  is  true,  has  intimated  a  willingness  to  suspend  their  practical  open- 
tion,  but  she  still  arrogates  to  herself  the  right  to  revive  them  upon  certain 
contingencies,  of  which  she  constitutes  herself  the  sole  judge.  She  waives 
the  temporary  use  of  the  rod,  but  she  suspends  it  in  terrorem  over  onr 
heads.  Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  to  gentlemen  that  such  a  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council  as  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  June  last,  ex- 
ceptionable as  it  is,  being  known  before  the  war  was  proclaimed,  would 
have  prevented  it;  does  it  follow  that  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  lay  down 
our  arms,  without  the  redress  of  any  other  injury  of  which  we  complain? 
Does  it  follow,  in  all  cases,  that  that  which  would  in  the  first  instance 
have  prevented  would  also  terminate  the  war  ?  By  no  means.  It  re- 
quires a  strong  and  powerful  effort  in  a  nation  prone  to  peace  as  this  is,  to 
burst  through  its  habits  and  encounter  the  difficulties  and  privations  of 
war.  Such  a  nation  ought  to  but  seldom  embark  in  a  belligerent  contest; 
but  when  it  does,  it  should  be  for  obvious  and  essential  rights  alone,  and 
should  firmly  resolve  to  extort,  at  all  hazards,  their  recognition.  The  war 
of  the  Revolution  is  an  example  of  a  war  begun  for  one  object  and  prose- 
cuted for  another.  It  was  waged,  in  its  commencement,  against  the  right 
asserted  by  the  parent  country  to  tax  the  colonies.  Then  no  one  thought 
of  absolute  independenoe.  The  idea  of  independence  was  repelled.  But 
the  British  government  would  have  relinquished  the  principle  of  taxa* 
tion.  The  founders  of  our  liberties  saw,  however,  that  there  was  no  se- 
curity short  of  independence,  and  they  achieved  that  independence. 
When  nations  are  engaged  in  war,  those  rights  in  controversy  which 
lire  not  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  peace  are  abandoned.  And 
who  is  prepared  to  say,  that  American  seamen  shall  be  surrendered,  as 
victims  to  the  Britii^  principle  of  impressment  ?  And,  sir,  what  is  this 
principle  ?  She  contends  that  she  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  her  owa 
«ubjects :  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  righ^ ,  she  may  lawfully  iir 
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press  them,  even  althoagh  she  finds  them  in  American  vesdels,  up  m  the 
nigh  seasy  without  her  jurisdiction.  Now,  I  deny  that  she  has  any 
right,  beyond  her  jurisdiction,  to  come  on  board  our  vessels,  upon  the 
high  seas,  for  any  other  purpose  than  in  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  their 
goods,  or  goods  contraband  of  war.  But  she  further  contends  that  her 
subjects  cannot  renounce  their  allegiance  to  her,  and  contract  a  new 
obligation  to  other  sovereigns.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  general 
question  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  If,  as  is  contended,  all  nations 
deny  it,  all  nations  at  the  same  time  admit  and  practise  the  right  of 
naturalization.  Great  Britain  herself  does  this.  Great  Britain,  in  the 
very  case  of  foreign  seamen,  imposes,  perhaps,  fewer  restraints  upon 
naturalization  than  any  othfer  nation.  Then,  if  subjects  cannot  break 
their  original  allegiance,  they  may,  aocording  to  universal  usage,  con- 
tract a  new  allegiance.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  double  obligation  f 
Undoubtedly,  that  the  sovereign  having  the  possession  of  the  subject 
would  have  the  right  to  the  services  of  the  subject.  '  If  he  return  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  primitive  soverei^,  he  may  resume  his  right  to 
his  services,  of  which  the  subject,  by  his  own  act,  could  not  divest 
himself.  But  his  primitive  sovereign  can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of 
him,  out  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign, 
or  upon  the  high  seas,  where  there  exists  either  no  jurisdiction,  or  it  is 
possessed  by  the  nation  owning  the  ship  navigating  them.  But,  sir,  this 
discussion  is  altogether  useless.  It  is  not  to  the  British  principle,  objec- 
tionable as  it  is,  that  we  are  alone  to  look, — ^it  is  to  her  practice, — no 
matter  what  guise  she  puts  on.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  the  inviolability 
of  the  obligation  of  allegiance.  It  is  in  vain  to  set  up  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity, and  to  allege  that  she  cannot  exist  without  the  impressment  of 
HER  seamen.  The  naked  truth  is,  she  comes,  by  her  pressgangs,  on 
board  of  our  vessels,  seizes  OUR  native  as  well  as  naturalized  seamen, 
and  drags  them  into  her  service.  It  is  the  case,  then,  of  the  assertion 
of  an  erroneous  principle, — and  of  a  practice  not  conformable  to  the 
asserted  principle, — a  principle  which,  if  it  were  theoretically  right,  must 
be  for  ever  practically  wrong — a  practice  which  can  obtain  countenance 
from  no  principle  whatever,  and  to  submit  to  which,  on  our  part,  would 
betray  the  most  abject  degradation.  We  are  told  by  gentlemen  in  the 
opposition,  that  government  has  not  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  it 
to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, — 
that,  in  particular,  the  certificates  of  protection,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1796,  are  fraudulently  used.  Sir,  government  has  done  too  much  in 
granting  those  paper  protections.  I  can  never  think  of  them  without 
being  shocked.  They  resemble  the  passes  which  the  mastei  grants  to 
his  negro  slave,  ''  Let  the  bearer,  Mungo,  pass  and  repass  without  mo- 
lestation/' What  do  they  imply  ?  That  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to 
seize  all  who  are  not  provided  with  them.  From  their  very  nature  thev 
must  be  liable  to  abuse  on  both  sides.  If  Great  Britain  desires  a  mark 
by  which  she  can  know  her  own  subjects,  let  her  give  them  an  f^ar  mark. 
Hie  colours  that  float  from  the  mast-head  should  be  the  credentials  oj  oh# 
seaw^n.  There  is  no  safety  to  us,  and  the  gentlemen  have  shown  it,  but 
iu  t\xe  rule  that  all  who  sail  under  the  flag,  (nnt  being  enemies,)  anr 
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repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.  Tbis  I  deny.  After  it  made  Hi 
appearance  in  England,  it  was  declared  by  one  of  the  British  ministry, 
in  parliament,  not  to  be  satisfactory.  And  all  the  world  knows  that  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  resulted  from  the  inquiry,  reluctantlj 
acceded  to  by  the  ministry,  into  the  effect  upon  their  manufacturing 
establishments,  of  our  non-importation  law,  or  of  the  warlike  attitude 
assumed  by  this  government,  or  of  both.  But  it  is  said,  that  the  orders 
in  council  are  withdrawn,  no  matter  from  what  cause ;  and  that  baring 
been  the  sole  motive  for  declaring  the  war,  the  relations  of  peace  ought 
to  be  restored.  This  brings  me  to  the  examination  of  the  grounds  for 
continuing  the  present  hostilities  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
I  am  far  from  acknowledging  that,  had  the  orders  in  council  been 
repealed,  as  they  have  been,  before  the  war  was  declared,  the  deelaratioa 
of  hostilities  would  of  course  have  been  prevented.  In  a  body  so  na- 
merous  as  this  is,  from  which  the  declaration  emanated,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
such  a  rp*^\;4il.  Each  member  must  answer  for  himself.  Ah  to  myself 
I  havu  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  always  considered  the  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  as  much  the  most  serious  aggression. 
But,  sir,  how  have  those  orders  at  last  been  repealed  ?  Great  Britain, 
it  is  true,  has  intimated  a  willingness  to  suspend  their  practical  opera- 
tion, but  she  still  arrogates  to  herself  the  right  to  revive  them  upon  certain 
contingencies,  of  which  she  constitutes  herself  the  sole  judge.  She  waives 
the  temporary  use  of  the  rod,  but  she  suspends  it  in  terrorem  over  onr 
heads.  Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  to  gentlemen  that  such  a  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council  as  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  June  last,  ex- 
ceptionable as  it  is,  being  known  before  the  war  was  proclaimed,  would 
have  prevented  it;  does  it  follow  that  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  lay  down 
our  arms,  without  the  redress  of  any  other  injury  of  which  we  complain? 
Does  it  follow,  in  all  cases,  that  that  which  would  in  the  first  instance 
have  prevented  would  also  terminate  the  war  ?  By  no  means.  It  re- 
quires a  strong  and  powerful  effort  in  a  nation  prone  to  peace  as  this  is,  to 
burst  through  its  habits  and  encounter  the  difficulties  and  privations  of 
war.  Such  a  nation  ought  to  but  seldom  embark  in  a  belligerent  contest; 
but  when  it  does,  it  should  be  for  obvious  and  essential  rights  alone,  and 
should  firmly  resolve  to  extort,  at  all  hazards,  their  recognition.  The  war 
of  the  Revolution  is  an  example  of  a  war  begun  for  one  object  and  prose- 
cuted for  another.  It  was  waged,  in  its  commencement,  against  the  right 
asserted  by  the  parent  country  to  tax  the  colonies.  Then  no  one  thought 
of  absolute  independenoe.  The  idea  of  independence  was  repelled.  Bat 
the  British  government  would  have  relinquished  the  principle  of  taxa* 
tion.  The  founders  of  our  liberties  saw,  however,  that  there  was  no  le- 
curity  short  of  independence,  and  they  achieved  that  independenoe. 
When  nations  are  engaged  in  war,  those  rights  in  controversy  which 
lire  not  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  peace  are  abandoned.  And 
who  is  prepared  to  say,  that  American  seamen  shall  be  surrendered,  as 
victims  to  the  Britii^  principle  of  impressment  ?  And,  sir,  what  is  this 
principle  ?  She  contends  that  she  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  her  owa 
«ubjects :  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  righ^ ,  she  may  lawfully  iir 
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press  them,  even  althoagh  she  finds  them  in  American  vesdels,  up  m  the 
nigh  seas,  without  her  jurisdiction.  Now,  I  deny  that  she  has  any 
right,  beyond  her  jurisdiction,  to  come  on  board  our  vessels,  upon  the 
high  seas,  for  any  other  purpose  than  in  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  their 
goods,  or  goods  contraband  of  war.  But  she  further  contends  that  her 
subjects  cannot  renounce  their  allegiance  to  her,  and  contract  a  new 
obligation  to  other  sovereigns.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  general 
question  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  If,  as  is  contended,  all  nations 
deny  it,  all  nations  at  the  same  time  admit  and  practise  the  right  of 
naturalization.  Great  Britain  herself  does  this.  Great  Britain,  in  the 
very  case  of  foreign  seamen,  imposes,  perhaps,  fewer  restraints  upon 
naturalization  than  any  othfer  nation.  Then,  if  subjects  cannot  break 
their  original  allegiance,  they  may,  according  to  universal  usage,  con- 
tract a  new  allegiance.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  double  obligation  f 
Undoubtedly,  that  the  sovereign  having  the  possession  of  the  subject 
would  have  the  right  to  the  services  of  the  subject.  '  If  he  return  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  primitive  soverei^,  he  may  resume  his  right  to 
his  services,  of  which  the  subject,  by  his  own  act,  could  not  divest 
himself.  But  his  primitive  sovereign  can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of 
him,  out  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign, 
or  upon  the  high  seas,  where  there  exists  either  no  jurisdiction,  or  it  is 
possessed  by  the  nation  owning  the  ship  navigating  them.  But,  sir,  this 
discussion  is  altogether  useless.  It  is  not  to  the  British  principle,  objec- 
tionable as  it  is,  that  we  are  alone  to  look, — ^it  is  to  her  practice, — no 
matter  what  guise  she  puts  on.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  the  inviolability 
of  the  obligation  of  allegiance.  It  is  in  vain  to  set  up  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity, and  to  allege  that  she  cannot  exist  without  the  impressment  of 
HER  seamen.  The  naked  truth  is,  she  comes,  by  her  pressgangs,  on 
board  of  our  vessels,  seizes  OUR  native  as  well  as  naturalized  seamen, 
and  drags  them  into  her  service.  It  is  the  case,  then,  of  the  assertion 
of  an  erroneous  principle, — and  of  a  practice  not  conformable  to  the 
asserted  principle, — a  principle  which,  if  it  were  theoretically  right,  must 
be  for  ever  practically  wrong — a  practice  which  can  obtain  countenance 
from  no  principle  whatever,  and  to  submit  to  which,  on  our  part,  would 
betray  the  most  abject  degradation.  We  are  told  by  gentlemen  in  the 
opposition,  that  government  has  not  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  it 
to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, — 
that,  in  particular,  the  certificates  of  protection,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1796,  are  fraudulently  used.  Sir,  government  has  done  too  much  in 
granting  those  paper  protections.  lean  never  think  of  them  without 
being  shocked.  They  resemble  the  passes  which  the  mastei  grants  to 
his  negro  slave,  '^  Let  the  bearer,  Mungo,  pass  and  repass  without  mo- 
lestation/' What  do  they  imply  ?  That  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to 
seize  all  who  are  not  provided  with  them.  From  their  very  nature  thev 
must  be  liable  to  abuse  on  both  sides.  If  Great  Britain  desires  a  mark 
by  which  she  can  know  her  own  subjects,  let  her  give  them  an  f^ar  mark. 
Hie  colours  that  float  from  the  mast'Jitad  should  he  die  credentials  of  ons 
seawai.  There  is  no  safety  to  us,  and  the  gentlemen  have  shown  it,  but 
in  the  rule  that  all  who  sail  under  the  flag,  (um  being  enemies,)  anr 
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protected  by  the  flag.     It  is  impossible  that  this  coantrj  should  trtei 
abandon  the  gallant  tars  who  have  won  for  us  such  splendid  trophies. 
Let  me  suppose  that  the  genius  of  Columbia  should  visit  one  of  them  ic 
his  oppressor's  prison,  and  attempt  to  reconcile  him  to  his  forlorn  and 
wretched  condition.     She  would  say  to  him,  in  the  language  of  gentlv^ 
men  from  the  other  side :  "  Groat  Britain  intends  you  no  harm ;  she 
did  not  mean  to  impress  you,  but  one  of  her  own  subjects,  having  taken 
you  by  mistake;  I  will  remonstrate,  and  try  to  prevail  upon  her,  by 
peaceable  means,  to  release  you,  but  I  cannot,  my  son,  fight  for  you.'' 
If  he  did  not  consider  this  mere  mockery,  the  poor  tar  would  address 
her  judgment,  and  say,  ''You  owe  me,  my  country,  protection;  I  owe 
you,  in  return,  obedience.     I  am  no  British  subject,  I  am  a  native  of 
old  Massachusetts,  where  live  my  aged  father,  my  wife,  my  children.    I 
have  faithfully  discharged  my  duty.     Will  you  refuse  to  do  yours?" 
Appealing  to  her  passions,  he  would  continue :  ''  I  lost  this  eye  in  fight 
ing  under  Truxtun,  with  the  Insurgente;  I  got  this  scar  before  Tripoli, 
I  broke  this  leg  on  board  the  Constitution,  when  the  Guerriere  struck." 
If  she  remained  still  unmoved^  he  would  break  out,  in  the  aooents  of 
mingled  distress  and  despair, 

Hard,  hard  is  mj  fate !  once  I  freedom  e^joj'd. 

Was  as  happy  as  happj  could  bo ! 

Oh !  how  hard  is  my  fate,  how  galling  these  chains ! 

I  will  not  imagine  the  dreadful  catastrophe  to  which  he  would  be 
driven,  by  an  abandonment  of  him  to  his  oppressor.  It  will  not  be,  it 
cannot  be,  that  his  country  will  refuse  him  protection. 


LIBERTY  AND  UNION. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  in  reply  to  Mb.  HAYim,  of 
South  Carolina,  on  Foot's  resolution,  relative  to  the  public  lands.  Pe- 
livered  in  the  Senate,  January  26,  1830. 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are  hopes  also.  The  people 
have  preserved  this,  their  own  chosen  Constitution,  for  forty  years,  and 
have  seen  their  happiness,  prosperity,  and  renown  grow  with  its  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  They  are  now,  generally,  strongly 
attached  to  it.  Overthrown  by  direct  assault,  it  cannot  be ;  evaded,  un- 
dermined, NULUFiED,  it  will  not  be,  if  we,  and  those  who  shall  succeed 
us  here,  as  agents  and  representatives  of  the  people,  shall  conscientiously 
and  vigilantly  discharge  the  two  great  branches  of  our  public  trus^ 
faithfully  to  preserve,  and  wisely  to  administer  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent  to  the 
doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained.  I  am  oonscioos 
of  having  detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too  long.  I  was  drawn 
«nto  the  debate,  with  no  previous  deliberation,  such  as  is  suited  to  tL« 
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discussion  ot  so  gnwe  and  important  a  subject.     But  it  is  a  su eject  of 
which  my  heart  is  full,  and,  I  have  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the 
utterance  of  its  spontaneous  sentiments.     I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade 
ffljself  to  relinquish  it,  without  expressing  once  more  my  deep  convic- 
tion,  that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the  Union  of  the  States, 
it  10  of  most  vital  and  essential  importance  to  the  public  happiness.     I 
profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
prosperity  and  honour  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
Federal  Union.     It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and 
our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad.     It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country. 
That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the 
severe  school  of  adversity.     It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disor- 
dered finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined  credit.     Under  its  benign 
inflnences,  these  great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and 
sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life.     Every  year  of  its  duration  has 
teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings ;  and  although 
oar  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  population 
spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection  or  its  bene- 
fits.    It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and 
personal  happiness.     I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the 
IjDion,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.     I  have 
Dot  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty,  when  the  bonds 
that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.     I  have  not  accustomed 
tnjaelf  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my 
short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I 
regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  government,  whose 
thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union  should 
he  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.     While  the  Union  lasts,  we 
liave  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us 
and  our  children.    Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.     God 
^rant  that,  in  my  day  at  least^  that  curtain  may  not  rise.     God  grant 
that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind.     When  my 
eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may 
I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonoured  fragments  of  a 
once  glorious  Union;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a 
land  rent  with  civil  feuds ;  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  ! 
Iiet   that  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous 
Snsign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honoured  throughout  the  earth, 
still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original 
lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing 
for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as.  What  is  all  this  worth  ? 
nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  Liberti/  first  and  Union 
afterwards;  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light, 
blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the 
land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment, 
dear  to  every  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for 
cver^  one  and  inseparable  I 
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THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


VCbb  waT«d  b«ii«mtli  th*  goldem  aum 

▲  loTtUtr  bMiB«r  for  tlM  }Sakw% 
Thftft  thftt  ear  UMdiac  flUhMW  itm. 

And  proudly  to  tlMlr  eUldrcm  gvn ; 
N«r  Mrth  %  fmirer  gtm  efta  lirlmg; 

Or  ft^edom  elalai »  brlghttr  wroll, 
Tluui  thai  lo  whitli  •«  ttm  hMitt  oUaf— 

Th>  Am  whtoh  ligtiH  Iho  frwiii'i  wul ! 


Us  gkrlwu  iten  la  wsM  fhia^ 

TIm  radluift  haraldrj  of  hoATw, 
Hi  iCripof  la  ktatttoovi  ordor  twla^ 

TIm  oarihltat  of  o«r  aaloa  glTM  t 
Aad  tyiaali  with  a  teovkliaff  fiM 

Sanroy  its  brifbt  tad  motoor  gjaro! 
Wbllo  gkiy'l  beaaa  aroaad  ao  bUM» 

Aad  Nfi  la  ftdolon  «pkadoar  tUro ! 

Xtfok^froomoa!  eaftotlroaialacftld^ 

A»  gaUaatly  thoy  raafo  alkr, 
Whoro  froodom'i  Mrd  vndaaatod  holda 

Tbo  braaoh  of  poaeo  tad  opoar  of  war; 
Whllo  Ugh  Maid  tbo  roUiac  itMrt, 

With  wordi  wblob  OTOiy  bout  oxpaad, 
Witbla  hor  boak  ooroao  ibo  boors 

Tbo  badgo  of  oar  aaitod  laadl 

Bobold  tby  itor-wroagbt  oailfa  i  woop, 

Tby  oonatry'f  prldo,  tbo  tyroat'i  boao; 
UarivaU'd  oa  tbo  toomfaf  doop^ 

Uaeoaqaor'd  oa  tbo  battlo-^aia. 
Aloag  tbo  ozalting  moaatoia  galo 

TU  borao  with  wiU  maimtic  low, 
Am  troiUac  motoon  ikyword  oail, 

▲ad  loaTo  tbo  daulod  world  bolow  I 


From  sboro  to  tliorB,  from  bill  to  bQl, 

Whoro  froodom*!  toIoo  boo  yot  booo 
TU  wolooBod  with  a  holy  tbrill, 

▲ad  oft  robolUoa'i  ilaiao  hatb  otlrr'd. 
▲rooad  tbo  f  lobo,  tbrongb  orory  elimt, 

Whort  oemaoreo  wmfto  or  Bua  bath  I 
n  floats  aloft  aaitaia'4  with  oiiai^ 

Bat  ballow'd  by  borole  blood. 


has  oraah'd  hor : 

▲ad  aoisod  tbo  flag  hor  raloar  soagh^ 
fho  holds  Ik  as  opproBsloa's  dewor— 

▲  aoMo  Is  aU  Iho  booa  tt  broaCht 
TiMKb  AlUoa  boosts  hor  ONSS  of  Uosi 

Eaerimaoa'd  oa  a  tboasaad  plaia^ 
Tot  froodoB's  oaaoo  sbo  hath  withstood 

▲ad  aark**  It  with  rodooaaoss  slaiaA 

B«l  tbiao,  OounraiA !  tbtao's  tbo  prlsi^ 

To  ohoor  tbo  f^oo  aad  goiilo  tbo  IcaTi^ 
To  waTO  throagb  oartb's  roaiotost  skisi^ 

▲ad  plant  vpoa  opprenion'o  groTO. 
niao  is  tbo  staadard  ftoodom  wroagbi» 

To  roar  aboro  tbo  Uoa*B  fona, 
^Hmoo  flamo  thoir  martyr'd  fa&«xs  api|b^ 

To  oboor  thorn  throo^  tbo  battloli  i 


nag  of  tbo  frool  itni  boar  tby  w^, 

Uadlmm'd,  throagb  agos  yot  antold; 
O'er  oartb's  pnmi  roalsu  tby  stars  dispfaf 

liko  mondng's  radlaat  oloudt  aaroU'd. 
yiag  of  tbo  skios,  still  poorless  shine, 

nroagb  othor*s  asoro  raalt  oaftulli 
Till  OTory  hand  aad  boart  oatwiao 

To  swoop  opprossioa  tnm  tho  worUI 


TO  ELLEN. 


BT  tn  MILKBD  BABBl. 


EuBB,  oa  Chy  rod  Up  liafsrs 
SilTor  toBos  that  toneb'd  my  boart» 

Whoa  tby  soft  aad  saowy  flagors 
Woko  tbo  harp  with  aagol  art; 

Skill  I  boar  that  boaToaly  lay, 

▲s  it  softly  ftoats  away. 

Oh,  thors  is  ao  mnsio  sksaliag 
Oa  tho  soal  by  sorrow  wroag^ 

Ltko  tboso  lays  of  Ioto  aad  ft«U«c 
Womaa's  masio-moltiag  toagao 

Wdirblos  whsa  lio>  hoart^  la  gioo, 

Tastos  of  loTO  tbo  loxazy. 

BUoa.  ia  tby  bright  oyo's  boaaiiag 
TJgbt  that  sboBO  npoa  my  boart, 

Whoa  of  loTO  my  sool  was  droamiaf^ 
▲ad  tbo  Joys  U  did  impart ; 

Mil  I  ioo  that  glanoo  of  gladnosi^ 

Still  it  4riTss  BIS  oa  to  msdnoss. 


Oh,  thoro  is  ao  light  that  stroaaoth 
From  yon  glorioas  globos  on  hi^ 

Liko  tbo  blossod  my  that  boamoth 
la  tho  aagol  asaro  oyo 

Of  Ibad  woauM  whoa  sho's  IboUag 

Lots  within  hor  bosom  stoaliag. 

EUoa,  oa  thy  ohook  so  obaradag, 
DwoUs  a  blosb  that  woa  mr  sool. 

Whoa  loTO,  an  my  bosom  warmlz^ 
Bow'd  mo  to  thy  blfwSoMtrol; 

StiU  I  soo  that  Uash  of  boaaty, 

Tell-4alo  both  of  Ioto  aad  doty. 


Ob,  tikors  is  ao  hao  that  gasbos 
Or  from  Nators  or  from  art 

IJko  tho  rieb  aad  rosy  Uasbos 
Spriagiag  ap  from  wwaaa's 

WboB  sho  ftols  wilh  oostaqr 

LoTo's  dsUsioas  lozuy. 
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VALEDICTION, 

AddresMed  to  the  young  ladie$  of  the  KnoxmUe  Female  Actirlem^  j^ho, 
having  completed  the  course  of  ttudies  pracrthed  in  the  institution^ 
toere  about  to  receive  the  testimonials  due  to  their  respective  merits — 30/A 
S^temherj  1831. 

BT  J081PH  BABTABBOOK,   PBIBOIPAL. 

Thbouqh  the  favour  of  an  indulgent  Providence,  the  year  has  rolled 
Toand  and  finds  ns  aetors  on  the  occasion  of  another  anniversary ;  and 
I  am  again  required,  in  hehalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Instructors  of  the 
Seminary,  to  present  yon,  young  ladies,  with  the  testimonials  of  our 
confidence.  And  though,  in  so  doing,  we  express  our  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  past,  we  are  not  without  solicitude.  We  are  anxious  for 
the  future, — ^we  are  solicitous  that  the  expectations  of  your  friends  and 
of  society  concerning  you  should  not  be  disappointed.  We  hope  here- 
after to  find  you  distinguished  for  your  intelligence,  an  honour  to  your 
parents,  the  delight  and  ornament  in  the  circle  of  your  associates.  The 
rudiments  of  literature  and  science  which  you  have  here  acquired  arc 
to  be  regarded  as  only  a  prelude  to  further  progress.  The  mind  as  well 
as  the  body  is  formed  for  activity.  It  acquires  strength  and  energy 
from  vigorous  exercise.  If  that  be  suspended,  its  powers  are  paralyzed 
and  enfeebled,  and  it  gradually  sinks  into  the  imbeoilitv  of  infancy.  To 
this  cause  more  frequently  than  to  any  other,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
wide  difference  in  mental  energy  observable  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life.  You  meet  with  an  individual,  once  capable  of  no  ordinary  effort, 
now  exhibiting  the  intellect  of  a  child.  You  meet  with  another  who 
has  seen  many  a  dark  and  stormy  winter,  whose  earthly  tenement  is 
about  tumbling  to  ruin,  but  whose  internal  edifice  is  without  spot'  or 
blemish, — ^retaining  aH  the  beauty,  order,  and  grandeur  of  manhood  and 
of  y^^uth. 

The  enterprise  and  liberality  which  erected  these  walls  and  spread 
around  you  these  advantages ;  this  crowded,  respected,  and  intelligent 
assembly,  who  have  listened  with  so  much  candour  and  politeness  to  our 
exercises,  indicate  how  interesting  to  the  community  and  how  very  im- 
portant to  you  is  the  cultivation  of  your  minds  and  hearts.  The  period 
of  human  life  is  often  exhausted  on  a  science  which  has  occupied  your 
attention  only  for  a  few  months, — and  that  too  without  discovering  but  a 
small  part  of  what  is  capable  of  being  known.  I  make  the  remark  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  how  much  there  is  yet  to  learn  in  relation 
to  every  branch  that  has  been  an  object  of  pursuit.  Do  not  abandon 
your  books ;  but  persevere  in  your  attention  to  such  authors  and  in  such 
manner  as  will  tend  to  your  advancement.  A  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps.  The  same  is  true  of  books.  like  confidential  asso- 
ciates, they  exert  a  secret  powerful  influence,  and  their  impress,  eood  or 
bad,  is  legibly  stamped  upon  the  character ;  when  of  an  unfavourable  ten- 
dency, the  poison  is  often  unseen  and  unfelt,  till  it  has  infected  every 
avcnve  of  moral  hh,  till  leaistaiioe  and  remedy  are  alike  unavailing. 

SM 
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Works  of  fiction  are  by  no  means  to  be  exclusively  condemned.  Fi- 
miliar  stories,  interesting  tales  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children, 
buve  a  happy  influence  in  withdrawing  their  minds  from  toys  and  trifles 
to  something  intellectual,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  conveying  useful  and 
important  instruction.  There  is  another  class  of  fictitious  writings,  many 
of  them  as  to  moral  tendency  wholly  unexceptionable,  which  have  too 
much  attraction  for  youth.  The  imagination  is  so  perfectly  charmed 
and  the  sympathy  so  keenly  excited  in  the  perusal,  that  whatever  of 
truth  or  error  they  contain  passes  unheeded,  the  mind  being  intent  odIj 
on  the  sequel.  There  are  those  who  peruse  these  productions  without 
detriment,  perhaps  to  advantage,  but  it  is  in  cases  where  the  love  or  the 
pursuit  of  truth  is  the  moving  principle  of  the  soul.  Such  a  one  will 
find  her  out,  though  obscured  by  the  subtleties  of  skepticism  or  did  is 
the  trappings  of  folly.  But  when  the  fondness  for  knowledge  is  Jul 
budding  into  life,  where  the  labour  of  useful  acquirement  is  no  longer 
irksome,  but  begins  to  be  a  pleasure,  how  much  to  be  deprecated  is  vij 
circumstance  tending  to  obstruct  so  happy  a  prospect,  or  blight  saeh 
liigh-raised  hopes.  I  am  not  using  the  language  of  fancy, — I  have  seen 
numbers  whose  diligence  and  industry  had  given  rise  to  the  highest  ex- 
pectations, but  the  mind,  from  injudicious  reading,  receiving  an  unfilvoa^ 
able  impulse,  they  never  after  advanced  one  step  in  the  path  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  A  taste  for  fictitious  writings,  too  early  and  too  eagerly 
indulged,  is  a  fatal  impediment.  You  will  inevitably  acquire  a  distaste 
for  profitable  employment,  and  abandon  that  kind  of  pursuit  which  if 
suited  to  give  you  eminence  in  society.  While  connected  with  the  semi- 
nary, the  requisitions  of  the  teachers,  the  anxiety  of  your  parents,  yoor 
own  emulation  and  pride  of  character,  all  concur  to  compel  your  atten- 
tion ;  but  when  these  circumstances  cease  to  operate,  then  comes  the 
ho^r  of  trial.  There  is  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  relation  to 
you  than  to  youth  of  the  other  sex.  They  are  subjected  to  a  longer 
and  severer  course  of  study,  and  may  be  afterwards  entirely  dependent 
on  their  talents  and  learning  for  the  means  of  living,  or,  at  least,  for 
their  standing  and  influence  in  society.  Experience  soon  teaches  them 
tbat  the  exclusive  perusal  of  novels  is  not  the  rough  and  thorny  road  to 
the  temple  of  fame.  Nor  is  the  reading  of  such  authors  requisite  to 
give  you  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  to  guard  you  against  the 
wiles  of  the  designing  and  the  wicked.  If  called  upon  to  select  a  sub- 
ject for  imposition,  I  would  point  to  that  individual  whose  days  and 
nights  were  devoted  to  works  of  fiction.  We  sometimes  hear  it  re- 
marked that  they  afford  relaxation,  and  are  useful  in  giving  an  impulse 
to  the  imagination  Tnw  may  be  true  where  a  habit  of  applicadon  has 
become  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  render  it,  in  a  manner,  a  constituent  of  the 
mind  itself.  But  youth  have  too  much  imagination.  They  already  live 
an  ideal  lifC;  and  it  is  the  object  of  academic  discipline  to  give  the 
ascendency  to  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  And  here,  were  the  dis- 
tinction philosophical,  I  could  point  you  out  two  kinds  or  states  of  the 
imagination  as  far  divergent,  as  unlike  in  their  effects  and  operations  as 
tnith  and  error,  wisdom  and  folly.  The  one  is  a  waywani  fknoy,  in- 
aulging  in  revery,  the  companion  of  ignoimDC6|  bearing  us.  hither  eei 
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thither  at  will,  rendering  the  thinking  faculties  wholly  unmanageable 
&nd  incapable  of  literary  effort.  But  when  this  "creative  power"  is 
chastened  by  reflection ;  and  from  continued  and  severe  application  sub- 
jected to  control^  its  utility  and  importance  cannot  be  overrated  or  con- 
ceived. It  is  the  source  of  every  embellishment,  of  whatever  is  rich 
md  luxuriant  in  language.  It  is  the  foundation  of  every  thing  beautiful 
in  description  or  sublime  in  conception, — in  fine,  it  is  genius  herself, 
'  riding  abroad  on  the  whirlwind  and  storm,"  collecting  her  materials, 
ind  laying  at  the  feet  of  her  master  all  that  is  grand  in  nature  or  capti- 
rating  in  art. 

You  will  therefore  appreciate  the  importance  of  being  watchful,  of 
>eing  Bufliciently  guarded  against  the  pursuit  of  any  course  which  will 
iarry  you  downward,  instead  of  upward,  in  the  scale  of  improvement, 
[n  your  further  progress,  I  would  not,  in  the  first  instance,  advise  the  read- 
ng  of  voluminous  works,  in  which'  there  is  as  much  speculation  as 
listorical  record;  but  rather  those  histories  which  are  condensed  or 
abridged.  Voyages  and  travels,  well-selected  poetry,  interesting  annals, 
>r  biographical  sketches  will  sufficiently  amuse,  and  at  the  same  time 
ustruct  you.  And  whenever  a  question  of  interest  occurs  on  any  of 
he  sciences  to  which  you  have  here  been  attending,  recur  to  your  books, 
lor  leave  them  till  the  difficulty  be  solved.  Pursue  this  course  for  a 
comparatively  short  period,  and  your  love  of  knowledge  will  acquire  such 
strength  that,  whether  you  read  fiction  or  fact,  nothing  will  eradicate  that 
leaven-born  principle. 

However  important  may  be  the  culture  of  the  understanding,  that  of 
;he  heart  is  still  more  so.  Not  only  your  own  peace  of  mind  and  your 
ascendency  in  society  materially  depend  on  this,  but  the  happiness  also 
>f  all  around  you.  It  is  not  enough  to  appear  amiable,  to  affect  those 
qualities  which  mankind  so  highly  and  so  justly  appreciate  ;  it  is  indis- 
pensable you  should  possess  them.  Though  you  may  be  blessed  with 
^be  talents  and  learning  of  a  Newton,  and  the  graces  and  accomplishments 
)f  the  fabled  Houries,  without  mildness  of  temper,  amiableness  and 
rentleness  of  disposition,  your  influence,  if  you  exert  any,  will  be  transient. 
(Vere  we  on  this  subject  to  form  our  opinion  from  the  fancy  of  the 
)oet,  and  not  from  observation  in  real  life,  we  might  be  led  into  error. 
the  power  there  spoken  of  is  not  of  woman  as  she  always  is,  but  •&  she 
ilways  ought  to  be.  She  is  the  constituted  guardian  of  morals  and 
nanners, — in  virtue  and  refinement  the  guide.  She  is  looked  upon  as 
he  source  and  centre  of  all  the  kind  and  gentle  quulities,  which  mitigate 
.he  misery  and  soften  the  wretchedness  of  human  life  ;  and  which  seem 
JO  constitute  the  onlv  redeeming  circumstance,  the  only  luminous  spot 
>n  the  dark  page  of  our  history.  No  wonder  then  that  in  her  mankind 
irill  tolerate  no  departure  from  decorum,  nor  forgive  the  absence  of  those 
^lestial  virtues  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  her  ascendency  over  us 
The  one  is  an  offence  against  society,  the  other  against  herself.  Let 
:here  be  manifest  an  unamiable  sentiment,  a  single  outbreaking  of  tempei . 
)r  deviation  from  propriety,  and  the  spell  is  broken,  her  power  and 
iominion  are  gone.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  to  a  cultivated  under- 
tunding  be  added  "  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit/'  <<  a  charity 
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that  seeketli  not  her  own/'  a  heart  OTerfiowing  with  everj  good  and  Vvai 
and  gentle  quality, — such  a  one  has  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  societj, 
an    involuntary  unsougbt-for  influence,  an  empire  over  the  hearts  of 
others,  imperiHhable  and  illimitable.     It  is  at  the  fireside  of  home,  rather 
than  here,  that  the  forming  of  character  to  social  and  domestic  virtue  is 
to  be  perfected.     There  yon  may  be  aided  by  parental  solicitude,  and 
profit  by  the  counsel  of  those  friends  who  are  your  elders  in  ^age  and 
knowledge.     ^'  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things/'  is  the  langnage 
of  inspiration.     It  is  the  language  of  reason  and  experience,  and  the  onlj 
safe  road  to  lasting  happiness.     The  intense  anxiety  with  which  thej 
watch  over  your  growing  minds  and  increasing  years,  their  hopes  tod 
fears,  their  joys  and  despondencies,  may  be  felt,  but  they  cannot  be 
described.     They  live,  if  I  may  so  speak,  only  for  you.     In  sickness  their 
cares  are  redoubled,  nor  remitted  in  health.     They  doubly  feel  what  yon 
feel,  and  suffer  what  you  suffer.     No  danger  or  difficulty  is  avoided,  do 
labour  or  expense  spared,  if  it  may  contribute  to  your  happiness  or  result 
to  your  advantage.     Since,  then,  it  is  within  your  power,  how  great  are 
your  obligations,  how  urgent  the  motive  to  be  all  that  your  parents 
desire  I     Such  being  the  £iot,  who  can  estimate  the  happiness  you  will 
impart?     Whatever  be  their  toils  and  troubles  in  this  ever-varying,  ever- 
changing  world,  they  will  then  meet  them  with  courage  and  endure 
them  with  fortitude.     And  when  called  to  their  final  account ;  "  when 
their  toils  are  all  ended,  their  troubles  all  over,"  the  bright  bow  of 
promise  which  appears  in  the  prospects  of  their  children,  sheds  a  mild 
and  genial  radiance  over  the  soul.     It  soothes  their  departing  spirits 
and  kindles  the  smile  of  satisfaction  and  peace  in  defiance  of  the  fell 
destroyer. 

To  contrast  the  scene,  go  with  me  to  an  apartment  in  yon  mansion, 
where  the  king  of  terrors  has  likewise  entered;  where  the  gray  hairs  of 
an  affectionate  parent  are  about  to  be  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave 
by  the  vices  and  ingratitude  of  his  children.  As  he  lies  stretched  on 
the  bed  of  suffering,  you  see  in  his  careworn  visage  the  expression  of 
pangs  far  keener  than  are  extorted  by  expiring  agony.  You  turn  your 
eye  for  the  cause — and  there  stands  by  his  bedside  a  dissolute  son,— 
on  whose  countenance  the  bold  impress  of  vice  is  too  legible  to  escape 
even  that  dim  eye  which  is  now  about  closing  for  ever  I  The  thought ii 
too  painful — I  cannot  place  beside  him  an  unfeeling,  an  undntifnl 
daughter.  And  Heaven  grant  the  last  day-cold  sweat  may  never  be 
wiped  from  my  forehead  by  the  hand  of  an  unfeeling  child  I 

However  deeply  I  would  impress  on  your  minds  tne  duty  you  owe  to 
others,  I  would  not  omit  that  which  you  owe  to  your  Father  in  heaven. 
In  short,  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  all  around  you,  you  best  perform 
what  is  required  by  him.  Your  expectations  of  earthly  bliss  are  liable 
to  be  too  sanguine.  Human  life  is  a  checkered  scene,  an  alternate  sao- 
cessiou  of  weal  and  wo.  In  the  cup  of  the  most  prosperous  are  mingled 
'^  the  wormwood  and  the  gall."  Disappointments  and  afflictions  are  not 
sent  as  the  final  reward  of  our  deeds.  They  are  designed  to  lessen  our 
attachment  to  things  here,  to  render  our  transition  from  time  iess  poignant 
or  more  desirable — an  event  we  are  inevitably  to  ezpect|  and  for  whieb 
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W6  tx<\  daily  to  prepare.     With  us  there  is  much  oause  of  gratitude  to 
xhe  forbearance  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  Providence.     No  one  of  our 
number  since  the  opening  of  the  seminary,  within  my  knowledge,  has 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  mat  enemy  of  human  life.     But  in  the  mean  time, 
has  the  destroyer    oeen   without  his  victims?    Has  his  hand  been 
slackened  in  carrying  desolation  and  wo  into  the  abodes  of  felicity  and 
peace  ?    No— he  has  been  active  elsewhere.     And  though  we  have  been 
spared,  other  and  worthier  victims  were  selected.     In  looking  round  upon 
the  circle  of  friends  who  are  wont  on  such  occasions  to  encourage  you  by 
their  presence,  I  remark — they  are  not  all  here.     They  are  absent- 
mothers— and  a  daughter  in  Israel  1     If  the  most  active  piety, — if  the 
practice  of  all  the  virtues  that  bless  our  race, — if  prayers — if  tears  could 
nave  availed,  they  had  now  been  with  us.     But  they  are  gone  I     Affection 
weeps,  society  mourns  their  loss  !     And  is  there  no  consolation  ?    What 
mean  those  effulgent  rays  now  penetrating  this  dark  cloud  of  affliction 
and  sorrow  ?    It  is  the  HgJu  of  their  example,  illumining  the  pathway 
of  the  just,  and  guiding  to  those  mansions  of  eternal  rest  \\  here  affliction 
and  sorrow  never  enter.    Let  me  say  then  to  you,  my  young  friends^ 
imitate  them  in  piety,  practise  their  virtues,  so  shall  your  end  be  joyous 
and  your  rest  eternal. 


THE  HOURS. 

BT  r    K   SOUiIOOmB. 


NctTHBB  substance  quite  nor  shadow. 
Courting  lonely  moor  and  meadow, 
Basking  round  the  bubbling  spring 
Riding  on  the  whirlwind's  wing. 

How  systematically  beautiful  is  the  order  of  the  hours  !  With 
what  harmony  they  move  on  in  the  bright  tenor  of  their  way ;  and  what 
m  moral  do  they  teach  to  the  reflecting  and  meditative  mind !  They  arc 
the  symbols  of  human  happiness.  They  are  the  vignette  and  the  em- 
Ucnm  of  life,  fairly  pointing  out  to  the  intelligent  eye  those  purer  models 
of  earthly  excellence  which  are  too  beautifid  to  fast.  Like  the  trau- 
rient  bubbles  of  a  boundless  ocean  which  for  a  moment  reflects  on  its 
surface  the  fair  imagery  of  heavep,  they  burst  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
mimic  beauty,  and  depart,  forgotten,-  and  for  ever  retumless.  With  all 
their  terrible  responsibility — ^with  all  their  weight  of  human  happinesa 
and  of  human  wo— with  all  the  anxieties,  impulses,  conquests,  and 
overthrows  of  desultory  life — with  the  hope,  the  phrensy,  the  ambition 
and  despair,  that  move  and  agitate  a  boundless  creation,  they  depart 
from  us  and  are  gone  for  ever — ^they  move  off  into  the  oblivious  ocean 
of  the  past,  and  not  a  wreck  nor  a  shadow  remains  of  that  influenc; 
which  for  a  period  filled  h3aven,  and  held  the  destiny  of  the  universe. 

They  are  the  book  of  nature,  in  whuse  harmonious  foldings  and 
enamelled  pages  we  read  the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent  Author 
Who  has  n  H  felt  th<)  divinity  of  the  hours^  warm  and  fresh  upon  his 
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eoul,  when  life  was  young  and  innocence  abroad  in  his  spirit  ?  Who 
has  not  been  made  glad  with  their  enlivening  influence  when  fortune 
frowned,  and  adrersitj  with  her  scorpion  sting  plied  the  sore  and  de- 
sponding soul  ?  Who  has  not,  in  prosperity,  gazed  on  the  moraing 
hour,  and  admired  •the  hand  that  modelled  it  r  There  is  not  a  mona- 
ment  of  nature  in  which  the  beauty  of  creation  is  more  apparent,  or  tlie 
existence  of  an  overruling  Divinity  made  more  manifest,  than  in  to« 
wonderful  order  and  perpetual  harmony  of  the  hours.  Their  regular 
departure  and  return — their  voiceless  modulations  through  the  varied 
egress  of  day — the  imperceptible  changes  from  the  sombre  to  the  beaa- 
tiful,  from  the  shadow  of  darkness  to  the  unmoiled  effulgence  of  liglit 
— and  their  happy  and  intuitive  influences  over  the  impulses  of  the 
heart,  point  clearly' to  the  origin  of  that  matchless  design,  that  bcautifiil 
system  which  has  no  parallel.  With  the  limpid  freshness  of  the  rising 
mom,  they  blend  the  rich  ray  of  meridian  splendour,  and  in  the  lap  of 
sable  night  repose  they  the  lovely  twilight.  The  colours  of  the  raiobov 
are  not  more  varied,  more  fleeting,  or  more  beautiful  than  they ;  and 
yet  tliey  are  the  counterpart  of  human  feeling.  How  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  diversity  of  the  mind,  and  how  happily  apportioned  to  the  differ- 
ent pursuits  and  diversions  of  man  !  As  varied  as  the  tinselling  of  a 
summer  cloud,  as  variegated  as  the  leaves  of  an  autumnal  forest,  are  the 
hues  of  human  impulse  and  of  human  feeling;  but  there  is  not  a  mould 
of  mortal  mind,  from  an  Addison  to  a  Voltaire,  from  a  Byron  to  a  Onji 
which  has  not  found  its  kindred  hour.  There  is  an  hour  of  fellowship 
for  the  high-born  soul — and  for  the  most  grovelling  spirit  that  prowls 
the  earth,  there  is  a  period  of  hallucination.  The  most  buoyant  dispo- 
sition— and  yet  the  most  melancholy — are  equally  companioned ;  and 
we  are  forced  to  exclaim,  as  we  reflect  on  the  peculiar  and  wonderful 
harmony  which  characterizes  their  respective  tendencies,  that  there  is  a 
Divinity  above  which  shapes  the  soul,  and  moulds  its  elysium  to  the 
halcyon  hour  I 

How  grateful  to  the  young  and  ardent  spirit  is  the  hour  of  dawh— 
the  fresh,  cool  dawn  of  a  summer  morning !  The  early  swallow,  hidi 
twittering  on  his  airy  spire,  feels  the  heavenly  influence,  and  wheSs 
headlong  down  the  abyss;  then  breasting  the  healthy  current,  again 
speeds  upward  in  a  thousand  fickle  turns,  till,  resting  on  his  diosen 
height,  he  melodiously  warbles  his  psean  to  the  morning  air.  The 
humble  hare  now  frisks  out  to  sip  the  limpid  dew.  'Tis  Heaven's  heni- 
son — and  enoueh  for  him;  he  drinks  and  is  refreshed.  And  fainwooU 
he  now  await  the  rising  orb  of  the  east,  and  gambol  in  his  mellow  ray; 
— but  why  does  he  fly  r — hark  !  the  pleasures  he  meditates  are  denied 
hiiu.  The  wild  blast  of  the  hunter's  horn  breaks  over  the  hills,  and  the 
redoubling  cry  of  the  opening  pack  brings  a  fearful  warning  to  his  little 
bosom.  It  is  the  signal  of  death  !  Oh,  can  it  be  that  man  may  so  ba^ 
burously  pervert  the  use  of  this  happy  hour, — that  he  may  turn  from 
the  holy  embrace  of  moral  purity,  and  seek  to  bathe  his  hands  in  the 
life-blood  of  a  harmless  creature?  Ah !  this  is  the  price  of  innooenoe, 
and  this  is  a  history  of  its  fate. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  meianoholj  fkncy  to  the  full  appreciation  d 
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)rning  honr.  Let  us  pictare  to  ourselves  the  little  village-green 
al  lawn  over  which  we  ran  in  childish  innocence,  and  proudly 
1  the  first  footprint  on  the  hillock  green.  It  is  now  the  orison 
-and  a  thousand  souls  are  mingled  in  prayer.  The  sun  is  just 
ig  away  from  the  blue  mountains,  and  as  his  radiance  shoots  broad 
Dg  over  the  wide  expanse  of  farm  and  forest(  a  thousand  shape- 
ladows  start,  and  perform  their  lowly  revolution  about  the  ac- 
idged  lord  of  day.  The  birds  are  singing  in  the  adjoining  grove 
peasant  adds  his  rural  strain,  and,  with  the  sweet  symphony  of 
's  son^,  is  now  commingled  the  low  but  lovely  chime  of  the  dis- 
llage  bell.  How  refreshing — how  delightful  is  the  morning  hour  1 
trhat  an  enrapturing  consonance  of  sound  and  sight,  of  woodland 
nd  woodland  scenery,  does  it  regale  the  soul !  It  is  the  hour  of 
he  paragon  of  nature's. beauty — the  emblem  of  youth  !  It  is  a 
t  for  a  poet's  fancy,  and  happy,  happy  may  he  be,  who  can  weave 
te  meshes  of  his  song  the  spirit  of  the  mantling  mom. 

are  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  noon.  We  behold  the  sun 
ig  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  the  sole  monarch  of  a  cloudless 
1,  and  our  conceptions  ar^  filled  with  the  bright  and  beautiful.     It 

hour  of  adorative  feeling.     The  mind  delights  to  associate  it 

more  effulgent  light,  and  we  readily  behold  in  it  a  symbol  of  the 
of  God.  It  is  a  beautiful  hour — calm  and  unrufiled  as  a  martyr's 
and  bright  as  the  hope  that  animates  his  bosom.  Unfanned  by  a 
,  unrefreshed  by  a  shower,  nature  sleeps.  Silent  are  the  meadows 
lent  are  the  mountains — ^tbere  is  not  a  sound  in  this  "  sameness 
endour,"  save  the  solitary  tinkle  of  the  distant  bell,  or  the  cease- 
um  of  the  little  honey-bee,  as  he  *  bestows  a  gentle  kiss  on  the 
ed  petal  of  each  adjoining  flower.  The  lazy  voluptuary  now  lolls 
bis  gilded  sofa,  and  the  mountain  shepherd  as  happily  reclines  him 
i  green-sward  beside  his  panting  charge ;  the  sturdy  ploughman, 
3d  with  thirst,  retires  to  the  sequestered  brook,  where,  falling  upon 
east,  he  quaffs  full  freely  of  the  refreshing  current ;  while  the  idle 
-boy,  proud  of  his  hour  of  freedom,  flies  to  the  far-off  rivulet,  and 
deep  in  its  ambling  bosom.  This  is  the  hour  of  fainting  nature, 
etation  shrinks,  and  the  spirit  of  the  little  flower  is  gone  ere  it  is 
lown.  Then  how  grateful  the  zephyr,  how  welcome  the  intervening 
,  which  for  a  moment  hovers  over  the  drooping  field  and  pours  in 
et  but  refreshing  sympathy,  as  if  heaven  itself  had  wept  the  splen- 
lin. 

e  hour  of  sunset,  how  beautiful !     It  is  as  the  last  hope  of  the 
and  erring  spirit,  stricken  out  at  the  hour  of  death.     The  mind  is 

by  the  association,  but  the  imagination  is  held  captive  by  the 
y  of  truth,  and  we  fondly  linger  on  the  sweet  yet  pensive  idea, 
often,  when  the  we8t>  has  gathered  in  its  golden  fragments,  and 

put  on  her  emerald  green,  have  I  gazed  on  this  pantomime  of 
e  with  the  idolatry  of  a  fervid  imagination !  How  often,  with 
ud  rapturous  feeling,  have  I  contemplated  the  ethereal  imagery 
issed  on  a  western  horizon,  till  the  glowing  picture  feded  from  my 

and  I  was  forced  to  know  it  as  a  mockery  I    I  have  leen  it  as  an 
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herculean  battlement  reared  bj  furies  and  flaming  witb  the  heat  of  io 
ternal  warfare.  I  have  gazed  on  its  crimsoned  vapours,  piled  broad  ana 
high,  and  based  on  a  band  of  western  mountains,  and  pictured  to  myself 
the  gigantic  towers  of  a  golden  bastion  built  bj  nature's  architect  anc 
planted  on  the  rock  of  ages.  I  have  fancied  it  a  ''  giant  emerald  set  in 
sapphire/'  or  as  a  sardine  stone  in  the  wreath  of  a  vestal,  and,  with  the 
caprice  of  imagination,  have  held  it  up  as  the  distant  illumination  of  a 
sea  of  glory,  or  as  the  bright  abode  of  a  world  of  cherubim.  But,  fiJae 
as  m  J  fancy,  it  hath  faded  away,  and  nature  is  putting  on  her  soberest 
attire. 

'Tis  the  tranquil  hour  of  evening  twilight.  How  still  is  earth- 
how  serene  the  aspect  of  heaven !  How  transcendently  lovely,  to  the 
meditative  mind,  are  all  objects  at  this  hour !  The  pensive  spirit  sinks 
into  a  haven  of  rest;  the  high-bom  but  neglected  soul  now  pillows  itself 
on  a  bosom  of  conscious  innocence,  and  the  stern  and  rational  mind 
calmly  surveys  the  puissant  and  happy  operations  of  nature's  laws. 
With  what  facility  does  the  mind  now  collate  and  amalgamate  the  hap- 
piness of  the  past  I  with  what  fondness  do  we  now  turn  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  better  days  and  fairer  prospects  1  and  how  often  and  with  what 
fidelity  does  memory  recall  the  shadows  of  departed  friendship,  that 
never  will— ^never  can  bless.jis  more !  The  tomb,  that  cheerless  habita- 
tion of  the  dead,  has  received  our  friend ;  the  little  ones  that  loved  as 
m  our  youth,  the  fond  ones  that  smiled  on  us  in  health  and  smoothed 
our  fevered  brow  in  illness,  those  guardian  ones  who  watched  over  us 
with  a  parent's  care  and  caressed  us  as  a  noble  boy — ^the  tender,  solicit- 
ous father — the  dear,  devoted  mother — all  are  gone;  and  as  the  gnarled 
and  withered  oak  on  the  mountain's  brow,  all  friendless  and  companion- 
less,  we  weather  the  storm  alone. 

How  beautiful  is  the  departure  of  the  twilight  hour  I  Like  the  hopo 
that  makes  lovely  the  death-bed  of  a  Christian,  as  darkness  impales  the 
realms  of  earth,  heaven's  light  is  serene  above,  and  soothes  the  pertur- 
bations of  the  soul.  The  orb  of  day  has  sunk  to  rest,  the  crimson  skj 
has  faded,  night's  sable  influence  rushes  boldly  up  from  her  holes  and 
crannies,  and  all  is  apparently  lost,  when,  behold !  the  prospect  brightens, 
the  scenery  of  heaven  is  changed.  It  is  Nature  at  her  evening  toilet 
The  dim  and  hasy  curtain  of  the  past  is  rolled  away,  and  the  bespangled 
livery  of  night  now  decks  the  hour.  How  I  love,  at  such  an  hoar,  to 
move  along  the  dusky  shore  of  the  silver  lake,  till  I  reach  the  summit 
of  some  unfrequented  rock,  and  there,  alone,  in  the  plenitude  of  melan- 
oholy  feeling,  gaze  abroad  over  itu  translucent  bosom.  How  beantifal 
to  behold  the  anomaly  of  heaven  above,  reflecting  so  aocurately  a  flrma- 
uieut  below,  that  one  would  almost  fancy  himself  suspended  in  mid-air, 
in  the  centre  of  a  system  of  interminable  worlds  I  How  lovely,  Men,  to 
s^.e  the  little  sail  skimming  into  port,  or  to  mark  the  course  of  the  light 
canoe  splitting  the  clear  surface  with  a  noiseless  facility,  and  disappear 
ing  as  the  shadow  of  a  vision.  I  have  listened  to  the  night-J^ird's  even- 
ins  carol,  blended  with  the  dbtant  plash  of  the  sturdy  oar,  and  thoa|dit 
it  harmony.  I  have  listened  to  the  zephvr  and  the  Iboatman's  whistle, 
and  they  were  music  to  my  ear;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  hour  when 
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I  first  caught  the  sound  of  the  patriot's  song  over  the  waters.  The  night 
was  calm  and  all  was  still,  when  it  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  bay.  I 
loctked  about  me,  and  beheld  I  was  alone,  with 

A  boandless  hearen,  a  beaateoos  sea, 
A  orescent  moon,  a  little  boat> 
And  the  spirit  of  the  song. 

Three  boatmen  plied  their  oars,  while  three  metre  stood  erect,  and  my 
country's  ditty,  with  the  breathings  of  the  flute,  gave  wings  to  the  light 
sea  vessel.  They  reached  their  little  haven — the  sound  of  the  concert 
ceased — and,  as  an  echo  from  a  distant  battlement^  the  braien  voice  of 
MIDNIGHT  rose  lonely  on  the  gale. 
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There  are  not  two  other  words  in  the  language  that  call  back  a  more 
fruitful  train  of  past  remembrances  of  friendship,  than  these.  Look 
through  your  library,  and  when  you  cast  your  eye  upon  a  volume  that 
contains  the  name  of  an  old  companion,  it  will  say — remember  m£. 
Have  you  an  ancient  album,  the  repository  of  the  mementos  of  early 
affection  ?  turn  over  its  leaves,  stained  by  the  finger  of  time — sit  down 
and  ponder  upon  the  names  enrolled  upon  them ;  each  says — remember 
me.  Go  into  the  crowded  churchyard,  among  the  marble  tombs — ^read 
the  simple  and  brief  inscriptions  that  perpetuate  the  memory  of  departed 
ones ;  they,  too,  have  a  voice  that  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  the  living, 
and  it  says — remember  me.  Walk,  in  the  hour  of  evening  twilight,  amid 
the  scenes  of  your  early  rambles ;  the  well-known  paths,  the  winding 
streams,  the  overspreading  trees,  the  green  and  gently-sloping  banks, 
will  recall  the  dreams  of  juvenile  pleasure,  and  the  recollections  of 
youthful  companions;  they,  too,  bear  the  treasured  injunction — remem- 
ber me. 

And  this  is  all  that  is  left  at  last  of  the  wide  circle  of  our  early 
friends.  Scattered  by  fortune,  or  called  away  by  death,  or  tLruwn  with- 
out our  band  by  the  changes  of  circumstance  or  of  character,  in  time 
we  find  ourselves  left  alone  with  the  recollection  of  what  they  were. 
Some  were  our  benefactors,  and  won  us  by  their  favours ;  others  were 
kind,  and  amiable,  and  affectionate,  and  for  this  we  esteemed  them ; 
others,  again,  were  models  of  virtue,  and  shared  our  praise  and  admira- 
tion.  It  was  thus  a  little  while,  and  then  the  chances  of  the  world  broke 
in  upon  the  delighted  intercourse ;  it  ceased.  Tet  still  we  do  all  we 
can  to  discharge  the  one  sacred,  and  honest,  and  honourable  debt — we 
remember  them. 

The  tribute,  too,  of  remembrance  which  we  delight  to  pay  to  others  we 

desire  for  ourselves.     The  wish  for  applause ;  the  thirst  for  fame ,  the 

desire  that  our  names  should  shine  down  to  future  posterity  in  the  glory 

of  rcoorded  deeds,  is  a  feverish  unhappy  passion,  compared  with  the 

anambitious  desire  to  retain,  even  beyond  the  span  of  life,  tlie  affiMstions 
so 
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of  the  wami-hearted  few  who  shared  our  joys  and  sorrows  in  the  worla 
I  oDoe  read  the  brief  inscription  **  Remember  me/'  on  a  tombstone,  in 
a  country  churchyard,  with  a  tear,  that  the  grave  of  Bonaparte  wonld 
not  have  called  forth. 

But  whom  do  we  always  remember  with  affection  ?  The  virtuous,  the 
kind,  the  warm-hearted ;  those  who  have  endeared  themselves  to  us  bj 
the  amiableness  of  their  characters.  It  is  the  mind,  the  disposition,  the 
habits,  the  feelings  of  our  friends  which  attach  us  to  them  most  strooglj; 
which  form  the  only  lasting  bond  of  affection ;  which  alone  can  secure 
our  affectionate  remembrances. 

Then,  if  we  would  be  remembered  with  the  kindliest  feelings ;  if  we 
would  be  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  those  we  love ;  if  we  desire  tbtt, 
when  fortune,  or  fate,  shall  separate  us  from  our  friends,  they  may  long 
.think  of  us;  we  must  possess  ourselves  the  same  character  we  love  in 
others.  Never  was  a  more  noble  line  written  in  the  history  of  man 
than  this — '<  The  first  emotion  of  pain  he  ever  caused  was  caused  by 
his  departure." 


WOMAN. 

A  CRABBED  acquaintance  of  ours  has  just  repeated  to  us,  '^  Frail^,  thy 
name  is  woman."  We  were  trying  to  get  him  to  call  with  us  on  a  very 
beautiful  lady  of  our  acquaintance.  He  is  a  scholar,  a  wit,  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  yet  dares  to  repeat  that  villainous  line  in  our  hearing.  Alas 
for  him  !  we  fear  he  is  past  redemption.  We  cannot  conceive  why  the 
fair  sex  have  been  so  often  vilified.  We  declare  it  unjust,  and  we  enlist 
ourselves  m  their  defence ;  notwithstanding  Virgil  hath  said, ''  Woman 
always  various  and  changeable'' — and  Shakspeare,  <'  Frililty,  thy  name  a 
woman." 

Woman  is  not  more  variable  than  man.  Her  constancy  has  stood  the 
test  of  fire,  and  blood,  and  torment,  in  thousands  of  instances,  and  shall 
she  be  called  fickle  ?  We  verily  believe  that  woman's  friendship  ii 
infinitely  more  disinterested,  infinitely  more  pure  than  man's.  She  will 
follow  her  lover  through  weal  and  wo — through  evil  report  and  good 
report — through  poverty,  through  sorrow,  and  misery,  and  death.  She 
will  love  him  in  his  sin,  and  in  his  glory,  and  in  his  shame,  and  in  hit 
degradation ;  and  she  will  bind  him  the  closer  to  her  heart,  as  he  falls 
the  lower.  Will  man  do  so  ?  No — ^let  but  the  breath  of  evil  report  dim 
the  brightness  of  the  pure  name  of  that  being  whom  he  loves,  let  her 
sin  but  once,  and  he  will  forsake  her  for  ever.  Will  he  love  her  in  abuse 
and  ill-treatment  ?  But  suppose  she  coquet,  and  trifle  with  the  affections 
of  the  worthy  ?  Has  she  not  been  taught  by  example  f  How  many 
hearts  have  broken  and  bled  to  death  when  forsaken  by  man !  Hov 
many  women  have  given  their  whole  affections  airay,  and  poured  oat 
their  wnole  hearts  upon  a  lOver,  and  then  been  forsaken  I  How  often 
have  attentions  been  offered  to  gratify  vanity,  and  to  please  pride  I  Ho¥ 
often  ?    Alas  I  who  shall  answer  the  question  1 — New  York  paper. 


VALLBT  OF  7EH0SHAPHAT. 
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VALLBY  OF  JEHOSHAPHAT. 

Blackwood's  Magaiine,  in  an  article  entitled  Chateanbriand,  contains, 
among  other  extracts  from  his  works,  the  following  beantifal  description 
of  the  vallej  of  Jehoshaphat : — 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  has  in  all  ages  served  as  the  burjing-placo 
to  Jerusalem ;  you  meet  there,  side  by  side,  monuments  of  the  mosi 
distant  times  and  of  the  present  century.  The  Jews  still  come  there  to 
die,  from  the  corners  of  the  earth.  A  stranger  sells  to  them,  for  almost 
its  weight  in  gold,  the  land  which  contains  the  bones  of  their  fathers. 
Solomon  planted  that  valley ;  the  shadow  of  the  temple  by  which  ii  was 
overhung--the  torrent,  called  after  grief,  which  traversed  it — ^the  Psalms 
which  Bavid  there  composed — the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  its 
rocks  re-echoed  under  it,  the  fitting  abode  of  the  tomb.  Christ  com- 
menced his  passion  in  the  same  place ;  that  innocent  David  there  shed, 
for  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  tears  which  the  guilty  David  let  fall  for 
his  own  transgressions.  Few  names  awaken  in  our  mind  recollectionB 
so  solemn  as  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is  so  full  of  mysteries,  that, 
according  to  the  prophet  Joel,  all  mankind  will  be  assembled  there 
before  the  Eternal  Judge. 

The  aspect  of  this  celebrated  valley  is  desolate ;  the  western  side  is 
boanded  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  rocks  which  support  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  . 
above  which  the  towers  of  the  city  appear.  The  eastiem  side  is  formed  by 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  another  eminence  called  the  Mount  of  Scandal, 
from  the  idolatry  of  Solomon.  These  two  mountains,  which  adjoin  each 
other,  are  almost  bare,  and  of  a  red  and  sombre  hue ;  on  their  desert 
side  you  see  here  and  there  some  black  and  withered  vineyards,  some 
wild  olives,  some  ploughed  land,  covered  with  hyssop,  and  a  few  ruined 
chapels.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  you  perceive  a  torrent,  traversed 
by  a  single  arch,  which  appears  of  great  antiquity.  The  stones  of  the 
Jewish  cemetery  appear  like  a  mass  of  ruins  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Three  ancient  monuments  are  particularly  conspicuous,  those  , 
of  Zachariah,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Absalom.  The  sadness  of  Jerusalem, 
firom  which  no  smoke  ascends,  and  in  which  no  sound  is  heard ;  the  soli- 
tude of  the  surrounding  mountains,  where  not  a  living  creature  is  to  be 
seen ;  the  disorder  of  these  tombs,  ruined,  ransacked,  and  half  exposed 
to  view,  would  almost  induce  one  to  believe  that  the  last  trump  had 
been  heard,  and  that  the  dead  were  about  to  rise  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
ahaphat. 


HOME. 


800  a  fweet  melodious  mearare, 
Wall  enchanting  lays  around ; 

Hotee— «  theme  replete  with  pleasure, 
Uom«— a  grateful  theme  resound. 


Home,  sweet  heme !  an  ample  treasure  I 

Home,  with  every  blessing  crown'd, 
Home^  perpetual  source  of  pleasure, 
I  Home,  a  noble  strain  resound. 
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BLENNERHASSET'S  ISLAND,  AND  BURR'S  CONSPIKACr 

BT  JTmOl   HALL. 

But  I  know  that  you  are  by  this  time  ready  to  ask  me,  whether  I  aa 
seriously  eDdeavouring  to  convince  you  that  Burr  was  a  true  and  lojal 
subject  to  the  sovereign  people  of  these  United  States.  I  have  no  such 
design,  though,  I  must  confess,  that  if  I  had  the  power  to  ezecnte  so  dif- 
ficult a  project,  I  would  with  pleasure  employ  it.  I  should  be  happy  to 
obliterate  a  stain  from  the  annals  of  my  country,  and  a  blot  from  the 
fame  of  a  fellow-citizen.  I  should  be  glad  also  to  be  always  Yictoriixv 
in  argument,  if  I  could  admit  that  success  was  the  test  of  trath.  But 
this  I  do  not  believe.  I  will  tell  what  I  do  believe.  I  believe  that  nioe- 
tenths  of  Burr's  adherents  knew  no  more  of  his  projects  than  yon,  and 
I,  and  all  the  world,  and  that  those  who  do  know  any  thing  will  be  wise 
enoush  to  keep  their  own  counsel.  But  if  I  cannot  tell  you  what  CoKh 
nel  Burr  intended  to  do,  I  can  relate  what  he  did;  for  here  I  am  in  sight 
of  the  deserted  fields  and  dilapidated  mansion  of  tho  unfortunate  Blen- 
nerhasset !  That  this  ^iry  spot,  created  by  nature  in  one  of  her  cb<noe8l 
moods,  and  embellished  by  the  hand  of  art,  was  once  the  seat  of  a  philo- 
sophic mind,  has  already  been  told  in  language  which  I  need  not  attempt 
to  emulate.  But,  alas !  I  cannot  recognise  the  taste  of  Blennerhasset, 
or  realize  the  paradise  of  Wirt.  All  is  ruin,  solitude,  and  silence! 
They  are  gone  who  made  the  wilderness  to  smile. 

Blennerhasset  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  easy  fortune — a  man  devoted 
to  science,  who  retired  from  the  world,  in  the  hope  of  finding  happinese 
in  the  union  of  literary  and  rural  occupation.  He  selected  this  island  as 
his  retreat,  and  spared  no  expense  in  beautifying  and  improving  it.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  retired  in  his  habits,  amiable  in  his  propen- 
sities, greatly  addicted  to  chemical  studies,  and  a  passionate  lover  of 
music.  In  this  romantic  spot  and  in  these  innocent  pursuits  he  lived; 
and  to  crown  the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  lovely,  even  beyond  her  sex,  and  graced  with  every  accomplishment 
that  could  render  it  irresistible,  had  blessed  him  with  her  love,  and  made 
him  the  father  of  her  children.  But  Blennerhasset,  in  an  evil  hour, 
became  acquainted  with  Burr — he  imbibed  the  poison  of  his  ambition, 
became  involved  in  his  intrigues,  and  shared  his  ruin — a  ruin  as  com* 
plete,  desolate,  and  hopeless,  as  his  former  state  had  been  serene  and 
bright. 

Whatever  were  Burr's  intentions,  it  is  certain  that  they  embraced 
schemes  so  alluring,  or  so  magnificent,  as  to  win  the  credulous  Blen- 
nerhasset from  the  abstractions  of  study  and  the  blandishments  of  love. 
This  island  became  the  centre  of  operations — ^here  arms  were  deposited 
and  men  collected ;  and  here,  assembled  round  their  watch-fires,  young 
gentlemen,  *^  who  had  seen  better  days,''  and  ^'  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,' 
endured  all  the  risours  of  the  climate  and  the  privations  of  a  campaigQi 
rewarding  themselves  in  anticipation  with  the  honours  of  war  and  the 
wealth  of  Mexico.     Burr  and  Blennerhasset  were  the  master-ctpinti  who 
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planned  their  labours ;  Mrs.  Blennerbasset  was  the  light  and  life  of  all 
their  social  joys.  If  treason  matured  its  dark  designs  in  her  mansion, 
here  also  the  song,  the  dance,  and  the  revel  displayed  their  fasciDations. 
The  order  of  arrest  was  the  signal  of  dispersion  to  this  ill-fated  band ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  lovely  mistress  of  this  fairy  scene,  the  Calypso  of  this 
enchanted  isle,  was  seen  at  midnight  ^'  shivering  on  the  winter  banks  of 
the  Ohio,"  mingling  her  tears  with  its  waters,  eluding  by  stratagem  the 
ministers  of  justice,  and  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  solace 
of  that  hospitality  which  she  had  once  dispensed  with  such  graceful  libe- 
imlity. 

I  believe  it  13  not  doubted  thai;  Bnrr  intended  to  ajttempt  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  of  that  country  were  supposed 
to  be  waiting  only  for  a  fitvourable  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke.  The  Amerioaps,  as  their  neighbours,  and  as  republicans,  would, 
it  was  thought,  be  received  without  suspicion ;  nor  would  Burr  have 
nnfblded  his  ultimate  design,  until  it  should  be  too  late  to  prevent  its 
ficconaplishment.  He  would  have  established  a  monarchy,  at  the  head 
of  which  would  have  been  King  Aaron  the  First.  I  am  told  that  the 
young  gentlemen  who  were  proceeding  to  join  him  often  amused  them- 
jelves  on  this  subject — talking,  half  in  jest,  and  half  in  earnest,  at  the 
offices  and  honours  which  awaited  them. 

l^tlcs  and  places  were  already  lavishly  distributed  in  anticipation ;  and 
Mrs. ,  who  was  an  accomplished  and  sprightly  woman,  had  ar- 
ranged the  dresses  and  ceremonies  of  the  court.  When  the  alarm  was 
given,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  arrest  of  Burr  and  his  adherents, 
they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  variety  of  expedients  to  escape  detection. 
At  Fort  Massac,  and  other  places,  all  boats  descending  the  river  were 
compelled  to  stop  and  undergo  strict  examination,  to  the  great  vexation 
of  boatmen  and  peaceable  voyagers,  who  were  often  obliged  to  land  at 
unseasonable  hours.  Very  diligent  inquiry  was  made  for  the  lady  I 
have  just  mentioned,  who  several  times  narrowly  escaped  detection, 
through  her  own  ingenuity  and  that  of  her  companions. — Adieu. 


CURIOUS  HISTORICAL  FACT. 

During  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  country  girl  came 
to  London  in  search  of  a  place  as  a  servant-maid ;  but  not  succeeding, 
she  hired  herself  to  carry  out  beer  from  a  brew-house,  and  was  one  of 
those  called  tub-women.  The  brewer,  observing  a  good-looking  girl  in 
this  low  occupation,  took  her  into  his  family  as  a  servant,  and  after  a 
short  time  married  her;  but  he  died  while  yet  she  was  a  young  woman, 
and  left  her  the  bulk  of  his  fortune.  The  business  of  the  brewery  wa.«i 
dropped,  and  to  the  young  woman  was  recommended  Mr.  Hyde,  as  a 
skilful  lawyer  to  arrange  her  husband's  affairs.  Hyde,  who  was  after- 
wards the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  finding  the  widow's  fortune  very 
considerable,  married  her.  Of  this  marriago  there  was  no  oth^r  issue 
than  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  James  II.,  and  mother 
«f  Mary  and  Anne,  queens  of  England. 
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THE  DAMSEL  OF  PERU. 

BT  BBTAVT. 


WUKB  oUr«  leftvw  wn  twiakliaff  ia  9Wtj  wind 

that  blew, 
Tb«r«  ut  tMBMUh  th«  plMWuit  ihadt  a  damMl  of 

Ftrn. 
B«twixt  the  ilandtr  bovghf,  at  they  opm'd  to  the  air. 
Cane  gllmpMs  of  bar  irory  noek  and  of  bar  gloa^ 

hair; 
/  d  sweetly  raaff  bar  fUrar  roiea  witliia  that  ihady 

nook, 
A«  fhim  tha  dirvbl^  f las  i«  haard  Iha  ioaad  of  hiddan 

brook. 

"Tif  a  MBg  of  lora  and  Talonr  in  tha  aobia  l^iaaiah 

tongna. 
That  onca  apoa  tha  auBiij  plaint  of  old  GutUa  waa 

nng; 
Whan,  tnm  thair  moantaiii  holdi^  oa  tha  Moorlah 

root  balow, 
Bad  mah'd  tha  Chrittiana,  lika  a  flood,  aad  swapt 

awajthafloa. 
A  while  that  melody  ia  atUI,  and  than  breaks  fbrth 

anew; 
4  wilder  rhyme,  a  liraliar  aota,  of  f^aadea  aad 

Para. 

A  whito  hand  parte  tha  branohaa,  a  loToly  flkoa  looka 

.forth, 
4Bd  bright  dark  ayes  gate  iteadfiutly  and  aadly 

towards  the  north, 
Thon  look'st  in  rain,  sweet  naldea,  tha  sharpest 

sight  wonld  fsU 
To  spy  a  sign  of  human  life  abroad  in  all  the  rale ; 
fw  the  noon  is  coming  on,  and  the  sunbeams  flareely 

beat. 
And  the  silent  hills  and  forest-tops  seam  raeling  ia 

the  heat 


That  whito  haad  Is  withdiawa,  thai  tar  sad 

gone. 
Bat  tha  mnsio  of  that  silrar  Toloa  ia  flaviag  i 

on; 
Not  as  of  lata,  in  ehaaifyd  tmai^  hot  ssavafid^nl 

low: 
A  ballad  of  a  teadar  maid  haart-tookoa  leagafs- 
Of  him  who  died  ia  battle,  tha  yMlhfU  sal  As 

braTa, 
And  bar  who  died  of  sorrov  vpoa  Usaaxlj  gnva. 


Bat  sea,  along  that  Biovalaiali  dapa,  a  iaiy  1 

maaride; 
Mark  his  tora  |dama,  bis  tanish'd  ball,  tha  i 

his  side. 
His  spars  are  borled  TO  vol  daap^harfdaai 

rala; 
There's  blood  apoa  bis  ahargar^  flaak,  aad  ftao 

apoB  his  maae: 
Ha  speeds  towaids  tha  olIra-groTt,  akaf  HalAidii 

hill; 
God  shield  tha  helpless  maUaa  thu%  ft  ha  AmH 

maaaherill! 

Aad  snddealy  that  soag  has  esassd,  aad  «bM«^I 

hear 
A  shriek  seat  np  amid  tha  shade,  a  shriek— bat  asl 

of  fbar. 
For  toader  aeeeata  follow,  aad  toadar  paasss  apeak 
Tha  OTorflow  of  gladaess,  whaa  wards  aia  aU  t» 

weak: 
**  I  lay  my  good  sword  at  thy  fbet,  fbr  aewBn  ll 

f^ee, 
Aad  I  am  oome  to  dwell  beside  tha  olira-fron  att 

thee." 


THE  DEAD  TKUMPETER. 


Wakb,  aoldier!  wake!  thy  war-horse  waita^ 

To  bear  thee  to  the  battle  back ; 
Thou  slamberest  at  a  foeman's  gates  ;— 
Thy  dog  wonld  break  thy  biroaao  ;— 
Thy  ptame  is  trailing  in  the  dnst, 
Aad  thy  red  fklehioa  gatheriag  rast ! 

leap,  sdMIar !  eleep !— thy  warfhre  o'er. 
Not  thiae  owa  bagle's  londest  rtraia 
■hall  OTor  break  thy  slambers  mora 
With  saiBBMas  to  the  battle-plaia ; 
A  trumpet  Bi>to  more  loud  and  deep 
Must  rouse  thee  tnm  that  leaden  sleep ! 

Thon  aead'st  aot  helm  nor  onirass  now. 
Beyond  the  Grecian  hero's  boast,— 

Thau  wilt  not  quail  thy  naked  brow. 
Nor  shrink  before  a  myriad  host"'* 


For  head  aad  heel  alike  are  soaa^ 
A  thousaad  arrows  eaaaot  weaadi 

Thy  mother  Is  aot  la  thy  draama, 

With  that  wild  wither'd  look  sha 
The  day— how  loag  to  her  it 
She  kiss'd  thee  at  tha 
Aad  siekaaed  at  tha  soaais  of  jay 
That  bora  away  bar  oalj  bagrl 


Sleep,  aoldiort  let  thy  aothar  wattb 

To  hear  thy  bugle  oa  the  blast; 
Thy  dog,  perhaps,  mi^  flad  the  gasa. 
And  bid  her  home  to  thee  at  laat}— 
He  cannot  toll  a  eadder  tale 
Than  did  thy  ciirica,  on  the  gale. 
When  laat-aad  fhr  away,— she  heaHitsUafM 
eohoaafkil. 
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WHAT  OP  THE  TIMES  f 

BT  SB.  JOHB   BELL. 

3AT  ot  the  timeS;  my  kind  Mentor?  What  but  agitation,  coni- 
ng and  revolution,  was  the  reply.  And,  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
t  eyer  otherwise  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  If  we  reflect  ever  so 
we  cannot  but  discover  that  the  mind  of  nations,  like  that  of  indi- 
Is,  must  have  unceasingly  wherewithal  to  exercise  and  even  to 
its  powers.  When  superstition  and  war  fail  to  furnish  aliment, 
lercial  enterprise,  or  the  exercise  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts  and  all 
pomp  and  circumstance,  are  next  had  recourse  to.  These  obtained, 
onrces  of  agitation  are  opened ;  people  begin  to  cast  anxious  and 
ring  glances  at  their  situation ;  and  their  relative  position  to  each 
and  to  their  possessions  is  next  scrutinized.  They  are  restive  under 
pts  made  by  their  rulers  and  superiors  to  alter  the  value  of  pro- 
,  and  to  abridge  their  sphere  of  personal  movement.  They  now 
BS  the  questions  of  right  and  privilege ;  and  amid  their  perplexity, 
ng  out  of  the  sophisms  of  courtiers  and  hirelings,  and  the  evident 
3nces  among  men  in  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  endowment, 
11  as  in  the  unequal  possession  of  the  goods  of  fortune  by  those  who 
tally  had  similar  and  equal  opportunities  for  acquiring  them,  they 
t  difficult  to  know  themselves  what  to  ask  for,  and  still  more  difficult 
ow  how  they  can  obtain  their  claim,  and  how  insure  permanency 
objects.  In  this  dilemma  are  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  the  present 
and  hence  the  universal  anxiety  and  perturbation.  But  was  the 
over  quiet,  were  mankind  ever  free  from  the  influence  of  some 
^  impulse  ?  Let  the  past,  however  briefly  told,  be  the  reply, 
len  Europe  had  recovered  from  the  shock  produced  by  the  irruption 
Q  barbarians  and  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  people 
I  to  be  agitated  by  the  claims  of  rival  monasteries  for  influence  and 
rment,  and  the  marauding  excursions  of  neighbouring  barons  and 
lains.  Superstition  and  war  often  assumed  more  imposing  forms  by 
ring  the  whole  nation  ;  but  they  did  not  appear  on  that  grand  scale 
I  gave  them  the  semblance  of  religion  and  justice,  until  the  period 
lich  Europe  poured  not  only  her  armed  legions,  but  millions  of  her 
e  over  the  plains  of  Asia.  Piety  and  genuine  devotion  had  little 
with  the  Crusades,  although  they  were  ostensibly  engaged  in  for 
3covery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels.  The  mainspring  oi 
k,  the  incitement  with  the  many,  was  a  spirit  of  adventure,  a  love  of 
;e,  and  a  desire  to  escape  from  present  restrictions,  whether  tyrannical 
;al,  by  which  the  breast  of  man  is  ever  agitated.  Atheists,  robbers, 
Urates  made  common  cause  with  bishops,  knights,  and  barons.  So 
ly  was  the  group,  and  of  such  disreputable  materials  was  it,  at  least 
irt,  composed,  that  one  writer  rather  quaintly  exclaims,  *'A 
itable  case,  that  the  devil's  blackguards  should  be  God's  soldiers." 
)ne  occasion  the  crusaders  could  allow  themselves  to  attack  and 
re  Constantinople— at  another  the  island  of  Cypros.     It  mattef^ 
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little,  provided  they  found  employment  for  their  arms,  and  gratificatioo 
of  the  love  of  wild  adventure  which  impelled  most  of  them  to  leave  their 
homes.  Knight-errantry  was  but  another  mode  in  which  this  resUea 
spirit  of  mankind  displayed  itself.  They  who  had  not  patience  of  dispo* 
sition  to  act  the  part  of  monks,  to  chant  hymns,  copy  manuscripts,  and 
get  up  miracles  for  the  benefit  of  their  monastery ;  npr  yet  who  poaaeflsed 
castles  and  retainers  in  sufficient  force  to  tyrannize  over  their  serfii  and 
plunder  their  neighbours,  took  to  the  high  road  as  knights  errant;  arbi- 
trators, according  to  their  own  law,  of  disputes,  and  righters,  after  that 
own  whims,  of  wrongs,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  As  men  alwaji 
must  have  some  banner  and  motto  under  which  to  battle,  thein  m 
chastity  and  valour,  with  impassioned  regard  fot  aon^e  £air  damei  or  OM. 
whom  at  least  they  persuaded  themaelves  was  fiuTi  and  to  prove  whiph} 
they  would  at  any  time  dare  a  doubter  to  tjbe  ooiabf^ty  although,  it  naj 
have  happened  that  they  had  never  seen  th«  object  of  their  enthnmslM 
regard.  These  knights  errant  were  abou^  as  sincere  in  their  vocatum  il 
the  younger  sons  of  nobility  and  gentry,  who  enter  the  army  to  w^ 
honours  and  glory  and  the  gratitude  of  their  sovereign  and  the  countiy. 
Place  and  profit  are,  of  course,  mere  incidents  in  this  brilliant  and  dian* 
terested  career. 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Italian  republics,  that 
they  did  not  engage  as  zealously  in  the  crusades  as  the  people  of  Franoe, 
Germany,  and  England.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  they  had  not  less  of  at 
orthodox  spirit  than  their  northern  neighbors ;  but  they  found  actin 
employment  in  fighting  with  each  other  at  home  and  trading  abroad.  Thej 
were  not  very  6olicito\is  to  visit  Syria  and  Egypt  as  soldiers,  when  they 
could  more  easily  and  profitably  do  it  as  merchants  and  mariners.  Thidj 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  any  new  impulse  to  agitate  them — revolution  was 
ever  busy,  and  kept  them  fully  occupied.  An  all-powerful  duke  Uua 
month,  was  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast  the  next;  a  triumphant  faction ia 
the  city  one  day,  were  driven  out  as  ignominious  exiles  the  next.  Evan 
in  the  more  regular,  because  absolute,  governments  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  among  the  rulers  and  the  general  agitatioii 
among  the  ruled,  were  scarcely  inferior  to  the  commotions  experienoed 
as  a  matter  of  course  among  the  republics  in  middle  and  northern  Italy. 
The  episodes  in  the  histories  of  those  countries  of  the  short  revolutioni 
accomplished  by  Cola  di  Rienzi  in  Rome,  and  at  a  later  period  hj 
Massaniello  in  Naples,  were  evidences  and  efiects  of  the  restless  and  a^ 
tating  spirit  among  the  people,  still  more  than  the  result  of  any  precon- 
cortod  plan  for  the  ameliorating  of  their  condition. 

The  fever  of  the  crusades  having  subsided  by  the  immense  loss  of 
lives  on  both  sides,  and  the  pallid  sense  of  novelty  of  the  surviving 
crusaders,  the  people  of  Europe  found  excitement  and  occupation  in  the 
struggles  between  sovereigns  and  their  feudal  barons  for  power  and  role, 
in  which  the  popes  played  a  part  by  an  occasional  interdict  and  excom- 
munication. The  successful  resistance  of  the  English  barons  gave  them 
tha  Maijna  ChartOj  which  served  as  a  precedent  and  a  stimulus  to  the 
body  of  the  people  to  put,  after  a  time,  a  check  both  on  them  and  tha 
king.     In    France   the  power  of  the  crown  became  paramoant|  aid 
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Bwallowed  up  both  the  privileges  rf  the  nobles  and  the  righlj  of  tht- 
commons.  Some  diversion  to  the  public  mind  was  of  course  given  fron; 
time  to  time  by  a  foreign  war — as,  for  example,  between  France  and 
England,  and  France  and  Germany.  But  cordially  as  the  French  and 
Snglish  hated  each  other,  and  bitter  as  was  the  rivalry  between  Francis 
the  First  and  his  imperial  brother  Charles  the  Fifth,  these  hates  and 
jealousies  had  not  in  them  enough  of  the  leaven  of  change  and  revolution 
to  rouse  the  people  to  a  suitable  pitch  of  general  phrensy.  This  season- 
able ferment  was,  however,  soon  to  be  brought  on  by  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  the  workings  of  which  were  shown  in  the  long  wars, 
miscalled,  of  religion,  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  finally 
in  £ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  for  the  bloody  struggle  between 
(^rles  the  First  and  his  parliament,  which  cost  that  prince  his  crown 
and  his  head,  was  as  much  a  war  of  religion  as  one  waged  to  determine 
the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  in  the  conduct  of  the  government. 

Europe  mieht  have  been  compared  to  an  immense  ship  in  shallows, 
wUhout  a  rudder.  She  had  leaned  during  the  storm  of  the  crusades 
to  the  East,  and  righted  by  part  of  her  company  throwing  themselves 
on  shore,  to  battle  their  way  among  the  infidels.  The  discovery  of  the 
new  world  by  Columbus  drove  the  tumultuous  crew  to  the  other  side ; 
Ae  now  careened  to  the  West,  and  poured  ont  detachment  after  detach- 
ment of  restless  beings,  many  of  whom  would  submit  to  no  discipline, 
whether  it  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  captain  or  the  chaplain^ 
king  or  hierarchy.  Others  would,  it  is  trud,  say  prayers  and  repeat 
ave$f  but  they  were  not  on  this  account  the  less  turbulent  and  piratical. 

The  Spanish  grandees,  overshadowed  by  the  growth  of  royal  power, 
80  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to  tell  their  king,  at  his  coronation,  that  they 
were  each  of  them  as  good,  and  altogether  more  powerful  than  he,  must 
bave  looked  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a  region 
in  which  they  could,  without  more  than  nominal  check,  exercise  sway 
over  vast  countries,  and  eventually  return  home  with  immense  wealth 
and  augmented  influence.  The  mind  of  Sp^n,  whether  displayed  in 
eonquest,  personal  adventui,ii,  or  commerce,  found  in  the  new  world  ample 
icope  for  the  exercise  of  its  activity.  It  languished  at  home,  it  is  true, 
sod  sank  into  a  state  of  apathy,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered;  but 
the  cause  is  obviously  the  one  which  we  have  just  stated,  since  we  find, 
that,  coincident  with,  if  not  directly  produced  by  the  severance  of  the  colo- 
nics from  the  mother  country,  and  the  consequent  interruption  to  thft 
active  and  profitable  employment  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  latter, 
were  the  popular  agitation  and  commotion  indicative  of  a  desire  for  a 
new  and  more  liberal  form  of  government. 

England,  the  next  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  discovery  and  con^ 
merci^  adventure  in  the  new  world,  became  engaged  in  a  different 
manner,  which  was  productive  also  of  different  results  from  those  which 
followed  Spanish  occupancy  and  possession.  At  first  she  amused  hei^ 
aelf  with  plundering  the  Spaniards,  in  war  by  her  regular  navy,  and  in 
peace  by  her  buccaneers ;  among  the  former  of  whom  Drake,  among  the 
latter  Morgan  appears  most  conspicuous.  Both  bad,  it  may  be  in- 
farredi  nearly  equal  claims  to  posthumous  fame-     Raleigh,  mom  ooo* 
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9cientioii8  and  less  successful,  was  brought  to  the  block  for  ineanioitf 
oti  Spanish  America,  that  were  not  so  illegal  as  those  for  which  Diaks 
had  been  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people  and  knighted  bj  hif 
sovereign.     In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  was  the  energetic  Elisabeth, 
in  the  former  the  pusillanimous  James  who  made  the  award.     Findii^ 
that  it  could  not  divide  empire  with  Spain  in  South  America,  the  gpverB- 
ment  of  England  allowed  rather  than  actually  planned  and  fostered  emi- 
gration  to  North  America.     The  temptations  to  settlement  were  iofiDitelj 
less  alluring  for  the  English  nobility  and  influential  personages  of  tb 
country  than  those  which  had  induced  the  Spanish  grandees  and  hidalgu 
to  plan  and  execute  their  schemes  of  colonization.     And  fortunately  w 
the  people  of  America  that  it  was  so ;  otherwise  there  might  have  been 
a  class  of  nobility  and  an  extensive  church  establishment,  which,  leagosd 
with  royalty  at  home,  would  have  been  powerful  enough  to  smother  do 
mocracy  in  its  infancy,  or  at  least  to  have  retarded  for  a  length  of  time, 
far  beyond  our  own  day,  its  growth  and  maturity. 

Settlement  and  colonization  in  North  America  were  essentially  the 
result  of  agitation  and  discontent  in  England  among  those  who  feU 
themselves  oppressed  by  religious  and  political  intolerance.  It  was  un- 
der these  feelings  that  the  Puritans  landed  in  New  England,  Penn  and  the 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Catholics  in  Mary- 
land. Unlike  the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  who  obtained  immeoaa 
wealth  from  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  who  were  soothed  to  luxuricoi 
repose  by  a  mild  and  enervating  climate,  the  English  settlers  were  of 
necessity  compelled  to  cultivate  a  soil  which  did  not  always  yield  a  fiill 
harvest  to  their  labour.  They  were,  also,  kept  almost  continually  on  the 
alert,  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  and  after  a  while  of  the 
French,  reinforced  by  their  savage  allies.  With  such  causes  of  agite* 
tion  and  excitement,  there  was  little  risk  of  the  leaven  of  republicanism 
and  religious  zeal,  not  to  say  fanaticism,  being  allowed  to  lose  its  ki- 
menting  power.  The  first  settlers  in  New  England,  the  pilgrims  who 
landed  at  Plymouth,  were  in  fact  republicans — not  by  abstract  doctrinal 
belief,  but  forced  thereto  by  long,  angry,  and  agitating  discussions  in 
their  fatherland.  The  new  colony  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  cradle  of  liberty.  Of  this  no  strongs 
evidence  can  be  furnished  than  the  fact  that  Cromwell,  Hampden,  F^m, 
Haselrigg,  and  other  men,  who  afterwards  took  such  a  conspicuous  ui 
decisive  part  in  the  civil  war  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  were 
on  the  point  of  embarking  with  their  families  for  New  England.  The 
government  in  an  evil  hour  prevented  the  emigration.  Of  the  result  ef 
this  prohibition  the  after  service  and  exploits  of  the  three  first-named 
characters  abundantly  testify. 

When  the  peace  of  1763,  which  gave  Encland  possession  of  (V 
nada,  found  the  colonies  of  North  America  freed  from  all  danger  from 
French  invasion  and  depredation,  nothing  more  seemed  to  be  requieitt 
than  for  them  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  promised  by  such  a  state  of 
things.  But  the  spirit  of  the  colonists,  though  soothed  by  success,  im 
still  e&sentially  the  same.  A  few  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  En^^iish  jp 
v«'muieot  were  sufficient  to  set  in  motion  the  elements  of  agitation,  whioh 
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icicm  assumed  saoh  a  shape  as  to  constitute  revolution ,  secession,  and  in- 
lependence.  Is  the  spirit  of  <!hange,  the  love  of  strong  perturbating 
excitement  stilled  among  us  ?  We  fear  not.  But  we  are  narrators,  not 
prophets. 

France,  which  had  aided,  by  arms  and  money,  young  America  in  ob- 
tMning  her  independence,  was  fated  to  realise  the  force  of  the  mytholo- 
pcal  fiction,  that  supposed  those  who  caressed  Cupid,  as  an  object  of 
pity,  should  receive  in  return  from  the  ungrateful  boy,  into  their  bosom?, 
the  flame  of  passion  to  torture  and  consume  them.  France  joined  America 
in  winning  for  the  latter  Liberty ;  but  she  was  not  allowed  to  retire  after 
the  victory  without  herself  receiving  some  of  the  spirit  of  this  goddess. 
The  materials  for  agitation  and  commotion  were  abundant ;  little  was 
requisite  to  set  them  in  motion,  and  to  give  them  a  fearful  and  over- 
powering influence.  France  had  had  her  wars  of  religion,  and  her  whole 
population  had  been  thoroughly  stirred  up  on  the  occasion  :  cruelties  and 
enormities  of  the  blackest  dye  were  committed  by  both  Catholics  and 
Huguenots.  It  oueht  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  refinements  of 
barbarity  exercised  by  royal  command  were,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
exemplars  and  prototypes  of  scenes  which  in  after  years  were  thought 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  Jacobinical  ingenuity. 

Unfortunately  for  France,  the  Huguenots  were  not  allowed  to  become 
an  influential  party  in  the  state.  Whatever  privileges  had  been  con- 
ceded to  them,  the  result  of  long  and  arduous  struggles  on  their  part, 
were  abrogated  by  the  perfidy  of  Louis  XIV. :  and  they  and  their  indus- 

Sand  capital  were  lost  to  the  country,  and  transferred  to  foreigners, 
e  long  wars  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  and  an  extensive 
foreign  commerce  furnished  food  fbr  excitement  to  the  French  people ; 
bnt  oppressive  taxes — an  impoverished  treasury^-defeats  on  land  and 
ocean — mortified  their  vanity,  and  forced  them  to  reflection  first,  and  to 
new  means  of  agitation  afterwards.  The  corruptions  of  the  government, 
the  oppressions  and  poverty  of  the  people,  the  inquiries  and  agitating 
ipirit  of  the  philosophers,  were  all  conspiring  to  produce  a  change,  when 
an  additional  impulse  was  given  by  the  return  of  the  troops  which  had 
aerved  in  America.  Their  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  libclrty,  their  ardent 
aapirations  after  the  enjoyment  of  this  blessing  by  Frenchmen,  and  the 
means  by  which  to  attain  it,  were  concentrated,  embodied,  as  it  were,  in 
the  person  of  the  young  Lafayette.  Lafayette,  however,  was  compelled 
after  a  tim^  to  retire  before  the  demon  of  destruction,  with  impiety, 
eraelty,  and  all  the  ^orrors  and  revolting  scenes  in  its  train,  which  the 
irorst  features  in  the  Crusades,  the  fierce  intolerance  of  the  wars  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  cupidity  of  piratical  avarice,  had  ever  engendered 
and  called  into  action.  With  the  worst  vices,  human  nature,  when 
strongly  excited,  seldom  fiiils,  however,  to  exhibit  a  contrast  (which, 
as  on  this  occasion,  produced  a  lurid  brightness)  of  the  greatest  virtues. 
When  a  whole  nation  is  in  a  state  of  feverish  agitation  and  the  majority 
have  been  long  ignorant  and  debased,  a  reaction  is  the  fury  of  insanity ; 
ihe  many,  the  mass,  for  a  time  must  prevail ;  and  their  power  will  be  to 
level  and  destroy ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  French  revolution.  Excess 
brought  weariness — agitation  had  not  ceased ;  but  a  new  direction  was 
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given  to  it  by  a  successful  soldier ;  and  France  in  arms  flattered  henvlf 
for  0  while  in  the  illusion,  that,  while  conquering  other  nations,  shewaa 
overthrowing  old  systems,  and  sanctioning  at  least  the  practice  of  revu 
lution,  though  she  herself  failed  to  give  permanency  to  its  prindpleH. 
But  even  this  time  the  French  people,  to  the  minntest  ramification  of 
the  commonalty,  had  not  only  felt  the  shock  of  the  revolution,  bntthej 
enjoyed  tangibly  its  fruits.     Crown  and  chnrch  domains  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nobles  had  changed  owners.     From  the  privileged  few  it 
had  been  transferred  to  the  many.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasantfl, 
whom  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  found  ignorant  and  enslaved,  won 
left  at  its  termination  with  a  knowledge  of  at  least  their  personal  rigtits, 
and  in  possession  of  landed  estate.     They  felt  that  this  was  no  mett- 
physical  abstraction,  no  governmental  illusion ;  and  it  was  becaose  thej 
felt  this,  and  were  well  aware  how  they  became  landed  proprietors,  that 
they  underwent  the  more  willingly  such  enormous  sacrifices  of  comfoit 
and  repose,  and  often  of  life,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  their  great  leader. 
Whether  consul  or  emperor,  they  saw  in  him,  like  themselves,  ui  inhe- 
ritor of  the  revolution.   When  wearied  by  his  interminable  wars,  they  it 
length  abandoned  him,  they  never  forgot,  however,  their  real  position  with 
the  Bourbons ;  nor  the  light  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  retoroed 
emigrants.    It  was  their  continued  snspicions  and  fears  from  this  somee, 
which  kept  them  in  a  state  of  seldom-ceasing  agitation,  and  which  gave 
the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  and  the  Bonapartists,  who  rallied  under 
their  banner,  such  a  strong  hold  on  their  confidence  and  afiTeotions.  Tho 
charter  which  Louis  XYlII.  was  compelled  to  grant  the  French  people 
before  they  would  agree  to  receive  him,  even  supported  m  he  was  bj 
the  bayonets  of  the  allies,  guarantied  some  of  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  and  the  possession  of  property  to  its  actual  occupants.    To 
attempt,  therefore,  to  annul  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  was  not  onlj 
to  curtail  freedom  of  speech  and  of  writing,  but  to  dispossess,  at  least  to 
affirm  the  after-right  of  dispossessing  of  their  property  the  holders  of  the 
national  domain  and  confiscated  church  and  scignoral  lands.    Entire  and 
satisfactory  security  on  this  point  will  insure  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  France  to  their  government.    Wanting  this  security,  no 
ruler,  whether  king,  emperor,  or  president,  can  promise  himself  any  per- 
manency of  office. 

Every  nation  has  within  itself  an  impelling  principle  by  which  it  tends 
to  progressive  change  in  its  social  and  political  condition.  Its  his* 
tory,  like  the  life  of  an  individual,  exhibits  it  in  youth,  maturity,  and 
decrepitude.  At  times,  it  passes  through  these  several  stages  in  a  com« 
paratively  brief  period.  In  other  oases,  centuries  must  elapse  before  a 
similar  course  is  gone  through.  The  history  of  one  nation  is  a  fallacious 
guide  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  probable  career  of  another.  There 
are  primitive  inherent  diffisrences  among  the  races  of  mankind'as  wellu 
among  the  people  of  the  same  race.  The  African,  the  Mongolic  or  Tar- 
tar, and  the  Caucasian  or  white  race,  could  not  be  expected  to  adopt 
the  same  forms  of  social  and  political  organization  even  under  simiUr 
circumstances  of  free  and  unrestrained  action.  Nor  can  even  two  adjoin* 
ing  nations  be  expected  to  be  equally  pliant  to  similar  impolses  and 
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Aeories  of  government.  The  true  constitutional  system  has  only  so  far 
been  thoroughly  adopted  hy  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  It  is  under  course 
of  trial  in  France ;  it  has  failed  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  has  never  yet 
been  fully  carried  out  in  Grermany,  that  very  country  from  which  oui 
Saxon  ancestors  came.  It  remains  for  time  to  show  how  far  the  primary 
principles  of  the  rights  of  man  can  be  carried  into  full  and  general  ope- 
ration. It  would  Be  uncharitable,  perhaps  unphilosophical,  (the  terms 
ongbt  to  have  more  frequently  the  same  meaning,)  to  say  that  any  people 
are  incurably  unfitted  for  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 
But  one  may  say  that  an  education  is  necessary  for  enabling  them  tf 
understand  the  principles  which  are  involved,  and  to  make  a  suitable 
and  practical  application  of  them.  And,  after  all,  differences  in  primi- 
tive or  inherent  aptitude,  the  predominance  of  one  order  of  faculties  over 
the  others,  or  acuter  sensibilities  will  give  rise  to  great  modifications  of  first 
principles,  and  cause  no  little  varieties  of  ingrafted  practices  on  the  ori- 
^nal  stock.  Constitutional  law  and  representative  government  will 
receive  very  different  applications  according  as  it  shall  be  adopted  by 
Spaniards,  or  by  Germans  or  Italians.  There  is  not  then  any  patent  pro- 
oess  by  which  the  social  and  political  ills  of  every  people  are  to  be  cured. 
Agitation  is  necessary,  but  the  precise  kind  of  crisis  cannot  be  foreseen. 
Since  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  immense  circulation  given  to  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  nations  and  individuals,  a  new  element  of  agi- 
tation is  introduced  from  without  to  add  to  the  materials  for  the  same 
end  within.  The  problem  becomes  consequently  of  more  difficult  solu- 
tion, to  tell  how  far  a  people  are  agitated  by  causes  inherent  in  their 
institutions  or  by  the  influence  of  the  sentiments  of  another  and  neigh- 
bouring people ;  and  next,  if  a  reform  be  determined  on,  to  know  what 
ought  to  be  elicited  from  their  own  experience  and  what  borrowed 
firom  their  neighbours.  The  Portuguese  have  copied  the  system  of  a 
limited  monarchy  and  constitutional  government;  but  as  a  mere  copy, 
and  not  springing  up  from  among  themselves,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  dead 
letter.  The  South  Americans  have  copied  our  institutions,  but  having 
htid  no  republican  education  themselves,  they  are  strangers  to  the  spirit 
of  republicanism ;  and  their  resolves  are  mere  holiday  declamations,  with- 
out the  force  of  law  or  conviction  of  right.  Are  we  to  infer  that  these 
people  are  unfitted  for  freedom  and  liberal  institutions  ?  By  no  means. 
Only  they  must  agitate  yet  longer,  and  work  out  their  belief  by  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  observation  and  experience.  It  is  now  upwards  of 
six  centuries  since  England  obtained  her  Magna  Gharta.  Within  the 
last  two  of  these,  she  has  brought  one  of  her  kings  to  the  block,  and 
banished  another,  for  tyrannical  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people )  and  yet,  after  all,  she  is  far  from  the  enjoyment  of  equal  laws, 
and  has  not  yet  realized  a  fair  representative  system — despite  free  dis- 
cussion, and  the  most  elaborate  and  continued  investigation  of  the  prin* 
ciples  of  her  constitution  and  the  relative  powers  of  her  three  estates — 
king,  lords,  and  commons.  Of  her  injustice  to  Ireland,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  people  of  this  latter  country  to  agitate,  as  they  are  now  doing. 
nnder  the  guidance  of  that  arch-agitator,  O'Connell,  one  must  be  con- 
vinced, on  a  very  superficial  glance  at  the  state  of  things  in  tiie  Briti{»b 
3H  Sft 
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empire.  Ireland  has  sufficient  inherent  energy  and  Irnowledge  of  her 
rights,  to  take  a  place  among  nations,  as  a  republic ;  and  some  of  theM 
days  she  will  do  so. 

We  have  now  shown,  we  believe,  that  the  spirit  of  a^tation,  tending 
to  change  and  revolution,  has  been  always  active  among  mankind ;  and 
if  we  measure  the  future  by  the  past,  ever  will  be.  It  was  signally  dis- 
played in  the  crusades,  in  knight-errantry  and  the  practices  of  chivalry; 
in  the  wars  between  different  nations,  and  the  rivalry  between  cities  and 
provinces  of  the  same  nation  or  people,  as  among  the  cities  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  those  of  the  Netherlands  and  Italy  in  the  middle  ages; 
afterwards,  in  the  wars  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  conquest  and  settle- 
ment  of  America,  and  the  partial  possession  of  India  by  Europeans. 
This  spirit,  showing  itself  with  peculiar  fierceness  in  England  about  the 
time  of  the  first  Charles,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  impelled  into  existeooe 
the  democracies  of  these  United  States,  gave  rise  to  the  memorable 
incidents  of  the  first  French  revolution,  and,  though  checked,  it  never 
was  laid,  and  finally  has  consummated  another,  and  is  now  diffusing 
itself  through  every  other  civilized  land.  Spain  begins  again  to  feel  it — 
this  time,  however,  the  wife  of  a  dying  king  takes  on  herself  the  task 
of  leading  and  directing  it.  Italy  is  agitated.  Italy,  which  has  already 
been  the  theatre  for  two  great  empires — the  first  of  arms — ^the  second 
of  religion,  arts,  and  learning.  Greece  is  again,  after  the  fdumber  al 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  agitated  and  called  into  existence  as  an 
independent  nation ;  Germany,  the  nursery  of  philosophy,  of  all  kinds 
of  systems,  the  country  of  domestic  virtues  and  simple  energy  of  <hMr 
racter,  is  distracted  with  the  claims  and  intrigues  of  her  numerous  sec- 
tional kings  and  princes.  But  her  regeneration  must  take  place— as 
will  eventually  that  of  Poland — not  to  independence  alone,  but  to  free- 
dom— rational  and  well  understood  freedom.  It  is  just  as  impossible  for 
the  general  as  for  the  individual  mind  to  be  stationary,  and  to  exist 
without  excitement  and  agitation,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  If  religioQ 
and  moral  and  intellectual  culture  be  not  sedulously  given  to  a  peo{dfi| 
its  energies  will  take  a  wrong  direction,  and  display  themselves  in  a  fea^ 
ful  power,  destructive  finally  of  itself  and  involving  neighbouring  nations 
in  war  and  revolution. 


DEAREST  LOVE,  BELIEVE  ME. 


DsAMBST  lore,  believe  me, 

Thoagfa  all  else  depart, 
Naught  flhaU  e'er  deceive  thee 

In  this  fkithM  'aeart 
Beauty  may  be  blighted — 

Youth  may  pass  away — 
But  the  TOWS  we  plighted 

Ke*er  shall  know  decay. 

Tempests  may  assail  us 

Fit>m  affliction's  coast- 
Fortune's  breese  may  flail  as 
When  re  need  it  moat; 


Fairest  hopes  may  perish- 
Firmest  fHends  may 

But  the  love  we  eheridi 
Nothing  shall  estrmnge. 

Dreams  of  fame  and  grandear 

End  in  biit«r  tean— 
Love  grows  only  fonder, 

With  the  lapse  of  years; 
Time,  and  change,  and  troabli^ 

Weaker  ties  unbind— 
But  the  bauds  rediabla 

Tme  aiTeotioa  twined. 
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A  NIGHT  ON  THE  DOME  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

There  was  a  calm  lustre  in  the  sky  as  I  surveyed  it  from  the  towenog 
height  on  which  I  stood.  The  hlue  expanse  was  scarcely  tarnished  with 
a  cloud :  around  and  beneath  me,  all  presented  the  glorious  beauties  of 
a  summer's  afternoon.  The  placid  Potomac  stretched  its  glassy  arms 
on  my  left, — before  me  lay  the  broad  avenue  decked  with  its  rows  of 
poplars,  and  presenting  a  busy  assemblage  of  industrious  carters,  min- 
gled with  the  pomp  and  parade  of  carriages  and  other  vehicles  of  pleasure. 
The  President's  house,  with  its  white  walls  and  majestic  appearance, 
enriched  the  grandeur  of  the  scene ;  while  on  my  right,  a  wide  though 
gently  undulating  plain  seemed  checkered  with  a  hundred  roads.  The 
scene  was  one  too  rich  for  description — the  spot,  sacred  as  the  temple 
of  American  rights,  and  fancy  led  me  away  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
future  glory  of  my  country.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  overlooking  the  destinies 
as  well  as  the  vast  surface  of  the  States.  My  thoughts  roamed  until  I 
could  trace  the  dawning  of  the  sun  upon  our  shores  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  follow  his  course  until  he  sank  in  the  peaceful  waters 
of  the  P&cific.  I  stood  upon  the  proudest  pinnacle  the  world  ever  saw — 
the  work  of  hands — but  the  work  of  freemen.  I  could  trace  the  labourer 
who  wrought  the  granite  into  shape  for  its  construction,  until  I  saw  him 
within  its  walls,  pouring  forth  the  eloquence  of  conscious  independence, 
and  breathing  the  fires  of  exalted  patriotism.  How  long  I  thus  remained 
absorbed  in  reflection,  I  know  not ;  but  when  I  awoke  from  my  revery, 
my  companions  had  left  me,  and  I  stood  alone  upon  (he  dome  of  the 
Capitol!  I  attempted  to  descend,  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when 
I  discovered  that  the  entrance  had  been  closed  !  I  found  no  fault  with 
the  keeper :  he  had  been  more  than  kind  in  his  attentions,  and  probably 
thought  I  had  descended  with  my  company.  I  shouted,  but  all  in  vain. 
Bewildered,  I  looked  around  the  fearful  height,  waving  my  handkerchief 
in  hopes  of  being  seen ;  but  if  my  signal  was  observed,  it  was  looked 
upon  only  as  a  freak  of  playfulness.  "  Great  God !"  I  involuntarily 
exclaimed,  '^  and  must  I  remain  here  all  night  V 

The  sun  was  just  setting  in  the  west,  and  for  a  moment  diverted  my 
thoughts  from  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed ;  but  they  returned, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  as  I  beheld  the  gray  twilight  setting  in,  and 
rhe  lights  that,  one  by  one,  broke  on  my  view  along  the  avenue  below 
me.     What  would  I  not  have  given   to   be  tracing  its  quiet   pave- 
ment ?     A  fearful  wish  came  over  me — I  wished  to  be  floating  in  the 
air;  and  it  required  every  mental  as  well  as  bodily  exertion  to  prevent 
me  from  leaping  over  the  railing  into  eternity.     I  grasped  the  iron  rail 
that  encircled  the  skylight  over  the  vast  rotunda,  lest  I  should  accom- 
plish the  dreadful  purpose,  while  the  cold  sweat  dropped  from  my  brow 
like  a  November's  rain,  and  my  whole  frame  shook  until  I  fancied  the 
very  building  tottered  beneath  me.     I  dared  not  look  below,  but  cast 
my  eyes  upward  to  the  sky; — 'twas  garnished  with  a  million  of  stars; 
maud,  the  pale  moon  shed  a  dim  light  around  mC;  aS|  floating  towards  the 
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west;  sLe  p/omised  soon  to  leave  me  in  utter  darkness.  I  alwajs  loTed 
vo  look  upon  the  hearens,  and  mark  jbhe  dim  globes  as  tbej  rolled  along 
their  unkDOwn  spheres  in  the  regicHis  of  space,  bat  a  gUunee  now  filled 
me  with  horror ;  for  I  seemed  as  if,  like  one  of  them,  I  waa  warering 
in  the  mid-air,  and  the  edifice  on  which  I  stood  was  wbirling  about 
like  the  fabled  palace  of  Aladdin  ander  the  power  of  tbe  magieiaB's 
lamp.  I  closed  my  eyelids  in  hopes  to  shut  out  the  appalling  vision,  hot 
it  hung  upon  me  like  an  incubus,  and  the  occasional  rattlii^  of  carriage- 
wheels  below  me  rushed  over  mj  brain  like  circular  traces  of  fire.  In 
vain  did  I  attempt  to  calm  my  feelings ;  they  were  tumoltaons  as  the 
ocean.  Reason  was  powerless,  and  at  length  I  feared  bad  forsaken  me. 
I  doubted  in  the  reality  of  all  around  me,  and  strove  to  shake  il  off  ai 
a  horrific  dream.  Vain  efibrt !  I  fancied  myself  deranged  in  intellect 
Terrible  fancy  I — 1  felt  that  madness  held  me  in  its  withering  gra^  and 
I  howled  in  the  torments  of  the  thought.  Wild  visions  floated  before 
me ;  I  fancied  myself  a  monarch,  and  that  I  was  sitting  on  my  tiiroee, 
weepingover  the  cares  incident  to  power }  then,  again,  that  I  was  ohained 
to  the  Promethean  rock,  with  a  myriad  of  vultures  flappng  thdr  daik 
wings  ready  to  devour  me.  My  thoughts  were  bewildered,  aad  thougii 
all  my  sufferings  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  brain,  I  mw  mad, 
both  with  terror  and  with  anguish.  Anon,  I  tboncht  mjidf  sailing 
upon  the  deep  blue  sea, — the  white  canvas  graoefuuy  belying  to  the 
breeze,  and  the  light  spray  dashing  from  the  Teasel's  prow  like  snow- 
flakes  whirling  in  spiral  eddies  of  air.  The  "stripes  and  the  star^ 
waved  resplendently  above  me.  The  broad  pennant  lashed  the  breeie 
in  its  vibrations  at  mast-head,  and  our  sea-boat  sported  upon  the  waten 
like  a  bird.  Presently,  the  heavens  lowered,  and  the  ocean  boiled  aronnd 
us  like  a  whirlpool — the  wild  blast  brought  destruction  with  every  gust; 
then,  with  one  plunge,  down  went  the  noble  bark  in  the  devouring 
and  remorseless  tide.  I  found  myself  upon  a  solitary  rock, — the  waten 
rising  around  me  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  With  a  faint  hope,  I 
looked  around  for  relief.  There  was  no  sign  of  deliveranoe — ^all  was 
dark,  tumultuous,  and  fearful.  The  wild  surge  dashed  over  me,  and 
roared  dreadfully  around ;  already  had  the  waves  encircled  me ; — tbej 
rose  above  my  breast.  I  strove,  by  an  effort  at  swimming,  to  save  raj- 
self  from  being  drowned ;  but  what  was  my  agony  when  I  found  myself 
riveted  to  the  rock  as  firmly  as  if  fettered  with  chains  ?  A  lond  and 
tremendous  crash  of  thunder  as  it  trembled  over  the  oily  aroused  me 
again  to  a  sense  of  my  situation.  I  had  slept ; — how  long,  I  know  not; 
but,  awakened  by  the  warring  elements,  I  still  found  mysdf  o»  ike  dome 
of  the  Capitol! 

All  was  dark,  save  a  few  dim  lamps  which  vet  burned  la  the  avenve, 
but  they  told  me  it  was  not  more  than  midnight  It  was  four  long  houis 
still  ere  I  could  hope  for  day,  and  the  lightning,  which  now  becaae  vivid, 
.Hhowed  thick  and  dark  masses  of  clouds,  as  they  rolled  np  the  wait, 
fharged  with  thunders,  which  boomed  around  me,  and  made  the  very 
Capitol  tremble,  as  they  reverberated  along  the  plain  and  over  the  deq^ 
Then  came  the  quick  rush  of  the  wind,  followed  by  pattering  dropi  of 
rain,  which  succeed^  one  another,  thiol»r  and  Ikster,  instil  tke'fi^ 
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lee  of  heaven  seemed  opened  upon  me.  Chaos  seemed  again  to  have 
serted  its  supremacy,  so  deep  and  convulsive  was  the  elemental  strife. 
it  now:  mj  feelings  had  beeome  more  composed,  and  I  looked  upon  the 
mult,  and  listened  to  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  with  a  firmness  that  at 
at  moment  surprised  me^  and  I  laughed  at  the  terrors  my  imagination 
d  so  lately  conjured  up.  I  even  felt  pleasure  in  viewing  the  sublimity 
the  scene,  which  opened  upon  my  eyes  at  every  flash  in  fairy  bright- 
88,  heightened  in  its  effects  by  the  impenetrable  darkness  which  suo- 
sded.  By  and  by  the  storm  passed  away;  the  fiiint,  but  distant 
i&tterings  of  thunder  soon  ceased  to  fall  upon  the  ear.  Then  again 
I  uxu  dark  I — ^not  one  twinkling  lamp  could  be  seen  a&r.  The  heavens 
emielvea  were  hid,  and  one  thick  veil  of  gloom  was  thrown  over  every 
ject  far  and  near.  0  Darkness  I  you  revived  my  terrors.  I  had 
id  Byron's  '*  Darkne$$y**  and  it«  memory  drew  me  within  its  horrifio 
here.  All,  too,  was  silent  as  the  grave ;  not  a  carriage-wheel  disturbed 
e  awfiil  stillness — not  a  breath  of  air ;  and  it  was  not  without  an  efhri 
at  I  spoke  aloud  to  be  certain  that  sound  had  not  forsaken  the  universe. 
tpoke^-hvit  the  words  fell  from  my  lips  dead  upon  the  air,  and  sounded 

my  ears,  an  instant,  like  the  sepulchral  whisperings  of  spirits.  I 
ommed  with  my  fingers  on  the  railing,  till  sound  seemed  to  cease  with 
e  motion,  and  motion  seemed  but  mockery  of  silenoe ;  there  was  not 
slock  to  toll  the  wasting  of  Time.  Oh  that  the  hours  had  been  marked 
'  H  bell,  and  the  terrible  interval  between  them  I  could  have  passed 
ray  in  hopes  of  a  recurrence  of  sound.  But  not  a  rustling  leaf — not  a 
leket  disturbed  the  lone  gloomy  silence.  I  felt  as  if  Eternity  had 
gun  its  reign,  and  I  was  stationed  in  my  allotted  corner  of  endless 
iration.  It  appeared  as  if  I  were  in  the  centre  of  darkness,  where 
;ht  was  never  again  doomed  to  penetrate,  and  the  soul-sickening 
flection  clung  around  my  heart  as  firmly  as  the  fibres  of  which  it  is 
mpoeed.  Long,  eager,  and  anxiously  did  I  look  around  me  to  catch 
e  first  dawning  of  light.  I  could  have  wept  with  joy  to  behold  a 
igle  star — a  single  spark,  though  it  were  but  the  transientlisht  of  the 
e-fly ;  but  I  saw  nothing  I  Ages  of  time  appeared  to  have  rolled  away, 
d  yet  day  came  not; — I  feared  ^Uhe  sun  had  set  to  rise  no  more." 
uttering  and  incoherent  thoughts  of  death  came  over  mj  brai.i.  ^^  Was 
in  my  grave  ?**  I  mentally  inquired ;  '^  can  this  be  death  ?  Can  these 
Dcies  be  the  dreamings  of  nothingness?"  I  struggled  to  burst  the 
ffin  in  which  I  now  fancied  myself  enclosed ;  but  nothing  but  the  thin 
r-— the  waste  of  darkness  resisted  my  exertions.     I  felt  my  dross,  as  if 

prove  whether  I  were  really  encircled  in  a  shroud.     Strange  thought ! 

-I  could  not  satisfy  myself.    I  doubted  of  my  capacity  to  move ;  motion 

lelf  seemed  phantasy,  and  the  surrounding  silence  and  gloom  betokened 

e  dread  quiet  of  the  grave  I     I  strove  to  remember  the  cause  of  my 

ssolution — the  attendance  of  friends — the  last  moment  of  existence ; — 

it  memory  was  like  the  dim  shades  of  night,  and  the  mist  was  impe- 

ttrable.     Oblivion  had  stretehed  her  pall  over  me.     Heaven  and  earth 

emed  to  have  passed  away — memory  was  dead — ^recollection  had  forsaken 

c — I  knew  not  even  where  I  then  was.     I  was  lost — an  atom  in  space 

•a  something  in  interminable  nothingnesa. 
2uS 
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At  Icngtii  the  thick  cloud8  began  to  disperse.  A  faint,  feeble  Iigbt 
seemed  to  rise  in  the  eAst.  Judge,  ye  that  can,  how  intensely  I  watched 
it ;  yet  I  trembled  lest  it  should  prove  a  delusion.  0  God  !  it  wcu  wa. 
In  a  moment  of  time  the  thick  vapours  burst  asunder,  and  displayed 
the  full  beauties  of  the  Morning  Star!  How  my  heart  throbbed!  I 
was  iu  a  delirium  of  delight.  Oblivion  !  Darkness  !  Silence  !  Death  ^ 
all  had  fled  before  the  light  of  that  blazing  planet.  The  aged  one 
i'eturning  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  when  he  beholds  the  beloved 
iipot  after  an  absence  of  threescore  years — the  mariner  touching  the 
haven  of  all  his  hopes,  after  a  voyage  of  despairing — the  Christian  under 
the  first  dawning  of  the  smiles  of  his  Creator,— oh,  these  only,  or  snch 
iis  these,  can  /eel  the  ecstasy  of  my  bliss.  That  star  shone  upon  me  like  a 
dawning  of  hope  over  the  brows  of  the  despairing. 

But  still  I  was  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  There  was  even  pleasare 
in  the  thought  that  I  was  yet  there.  How  anxiously  I  watched  that  star 
as  I  stretched  myself  along  the  pavement  on  the  dome !  How  fearfal 
seemed  each  passing  vapour  that  threatened  to  obscure  it ;  but  it  was 
not  obscured.  There  it  shone,  brighter  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  it 
It  lit  up  the  gay  park  beneath  me,  and  shed  its  pure  rays  over  the  east 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  till  its  waters  sparkled  like  diamonds.  Joj, 
joy — it  was  a  world  to  give  me  light ; — it  was  not  a  taper — nor  a  beacoD 
light, — it  was  a  pure  bright  world  !  and  it  shone  on  till  the  great  gnd 
of  day  burst  upon  me  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  Then  it  was  lost,  and  I  wep< 
when  I  could  see  it  no  more.  But  the  glories  of  that  rising  sun,  as  it 
threw  its  red  reflection  over  every  object  around  and  beneath  me,  it  if 
not  in  my  power  to  describe.  The  broad  shadow  of  the  building  on 
which  I  stood  seemed  girt  with  liquid  fire;  and  the  long,  but  bilf- 
finisbed  mall  presented  a  crimson  instead  of  verdant  hue. 

Soon,  however,  the  busy  hum  of  the  industrious  fell  upon  my  ean, 
and  my  attention  was  riveted  with  admiration  of  the  liliputian  figures 
moving  along  the  avenue  to  their  daily  avocations.  Every  movemeot 
below  inspired  me  with  the  thought  that  my  hour  of  deliverance  was 
near  at  hand.  The  tumult  of  my  feelings  had  subsided ;  a  sweet  calm 
came  over  me ;  but  hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  I  was  not  relieved. 
Impatience  at  length  became  anxiety — anxiety,  agony ;  when  I  recol- 
lected the  appalling  fact,  that,  unless  strangers  should  wish  to  visit  the 
dome,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  keeper  would  ascend  to  my  relief. 

The  day  was  fust  waning  away,  hunger  and  thirst  asserted  their  claims, 
but  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  bewildering  thought  that  another 
night  might  pass  away,  and  find  me  a  tenant  of  the  terrific  suifimit  on 
which  I  stood.  I  could  distinguish,  occasionally,  some  admiring  finger 
below  me,  pointing,  as  if  in  envy  of  my  "  pride  of  place ;"  but  gaaers 
and  groups  passed  on,  and  their  momentary  admiration  of  my  state 
seemed  but  mockery  of  my  situation.  My  agony  became  intense;  I 
lookecf  around  in  hopes  of  finding  that  a  descent  was  possible ;  there 
was  no  possibility,  and  I  again  gave  myself  up  to  despair.  At  length 
I  heard  voices, — visitors  were  ascending ;  my  heart  sprang  to  my  throat 
and  I  leit  as  if  respiration  was  leaving  me.  The  entrance-door  wai 
opened ;  and  with  the  wildness  of  a  maniac^  I  rushed  past  tLe  astonished 
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keeper^  and  those  he  was  conducting  to  the  dizzy  height.  He  called^ 
bat  I  eftopped  not;  it  seemed  as  if  fiends  were  following  to  retard  my 
escape.  1  reached  the  pavement,  and  rushed  onward  like  one  let  loose 
from  Bedlam.  I  hurried  to  my  hotel ;  I  spoke  to  no  one,  though  m/ 
wildness  was  evidently  observed ;  but  harrying  to  my  rpom,  locked  the 
door,  threw  myself  upon  my  bed,  and  returned  sincere  thanks  to  my 
Maker,  that  I  was  once  again  master  of  my  actions.  Several  years  have 
rolled  by  since  the  occurrence,  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  /  passed  a 
night  an  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 


INDIANS. 

No  two  races  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  differed  more  than  the  In- 
dians of  North  and  South  America.  The  former  are  among  the  most 
intractable  of  the  human  species ;  the  latter,  except  in  their  sacrifice  of 
human  victims  to  their  gods,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  mild,  indo- 
lent, and  easy-tempered  of  all  mankind.  The  Spanish  writers,  one  and 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Las  Casas,  represented  them  as  the  most  stupid 
and  unenlightened  beings  in  existence,  but  one  remove  from  the  animaU 
of  the  field.  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  after  indulging  himself  in  a  variety 
of  invectives  against  this  harmless  race,  proceeds  to  give  the  following 
picture,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  exactly  describes  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers : — "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  their  souls, 
equally  insensible  to  disasters  and  prosperity.  Though  half-naked,  they 
are  as  contented  as  a  monarch  on  his  splendid  throne ;  riches  do  not 
elate  them  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  the  authority  of  dignities,  to  which 
they  are  permitted  to  aspire,  is  one  so  little  the  object  of  their  ambition, 
that  an  Indian  will  receive  with  the  same  indifference  the  office  of  a 
judge  or  that  of  a  hangman,  if  deprived  of  the  former,  and  appointed 
to  the  latter.  Nothing  can  move  or  change  them.  Interest  has  no 
power  over  them ;  and  they  often  refuse  to  perform  a  small  service  for 
a  sum  of  money,  pointing  to  their  mouths  and  saying  they  are  not 
hungry.     Fear  makes  no  impression  on  them,  respect  as  little." 


ENJOYMENT  OF  LIFE. 

How  small  a  portion  of  our  life  it  is  that  we  enjoy  I  In  youth  we 
are  looking  forward  to  things  that  are  to  come ;  in  old  age  we  are  look- 
ing backward  to  things  that  are  gone  past ;  in  manhood,  although  we 
appear  indeed  to  be  more  occupied  in  things  that  are  present,  vet  even 
that  is  too  often  absorbed  in  vague  determination  to  be  vastly  happy  on 
some  future  day  when  we  have  time.  When  young  we  trust  ourselves 
too  much,  and  we  trust  too  little  when  old.  Rashness  is  the  3rror  of 
youth,  timid  caution  of  age.  Manhood  is  the  isthmus  between  the  two 
extremes ;  the  ripe,  the  fertile  season  of  action  when  alone  we  ?an  hope 
to  find  the  head  to  contrive  united  with  the  hand  to  execute. 
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THE  ALPINE  HOBN. 

Th«  fellewlBC  paing*  kM  iBdvedi  mora  tk»a  om  pMtteftl  flw«7  to  poor  Ibrth  ite  eSbcloM:^ 

Whm  tiM  laat  rajrt  of  the  ran  gild  th*  ramnlfc  of  tho  Alpf,  Mm  ■hophord  who  Htm  oa  Um  U|^  yaft 

«r  the  movaUiu  takos  his  hon,  and  orits  with  a  load  Tolecw  **  PndMd  bo  tho  Lord  •**    ▲•  mo* MthiMii^ 

M«rli«  ihephorda  hMr  hia,  thoy  loavo  thoir  hata  aid  ropoat  tho  words. 

Ariso  a^  oeh*  haok  ths  aond,  «•  Pniso  70  *•  LmI 

aboTor 
lA  Mm  tho  orfhaa  Sim  h«tli  tvud  ft  iilhv  fcl  rf 

lOTO. 

*«Pni8o  70  tho  Lord,"  poor  widow'd  om^ 

ward  wovvds  aro  doop^ 
^raiso  him  !«  Iklth's  ooafidiag 

eoasotowoop; 
AriOT  atti  hosv  fho  ^Mlotal  mnd! 

sti»iB! 
R  halh  a  telm  Ibr  ovoiy  wo«b4»  a 

palBl 


Tafl  paahsams  tings  yoir  i^  brow%  jt  |^oclo«8 

AIpiM  hoights. 
And  q«iTor  ott  your  patiilois  sbows  withnaayttatod 

lights, 
A  halo  oromiB  tho  glowiag  wos^  whors  itafei  ttw 

sottiagsua, 
Tho  hora  proolaias  tho  hoar  of  root  noshoptati*9 

work  is  doao. 

•'reaiaid  U  tho  Lndr  Tkm  aalhm  swaUa  o« 

maay'  a  gratoftel  toagas^ 
Aad  oeho,  from  hor  noaatala  ooUs^  "ropsats  Um 

praisos  sang ;" 
Tho  Alpino  shophord  wlads  Us  hara:   <*Fratood  ho 

tho  Lord  oa  high  I" 
rrom  hoart  to  hoart  tho  thorns  li  torao  la  t£rilllag 

harmoay. 

Slothor!  tho  babo  withia  yoar  anai^  whoss  fbror^d 

S70  is  dim. 
Ma/  smils  awaj  yoar  foad  alanu  I  If  70a  will  trasi 

in  Him! 
•*  Praioo  70  tho  Lord"  with  tronor'd  volsob  bat  with 

oonfldtng  hoart; 
Your  anxioos  seal  maj  yot  njjoioo— /oar  sorrows 

maj  depart. 

Child !  hj  a  paroat's  d/iag  bod,  dosi  thoa  ia  aagaish 

pins? 
Romombor  who  has  tral/  said,  **Ilio  fitttiorloss  aro 

miaor 


iteMr 


IVom  Alps  to  Alps  tho  aotos  aro 

rosoaadiag  raio^ 
la  oadoBoo  swoot^  tho  strala  is  psot'd  ifM  Ai 

OToniaggalo; 
Whoa  slumbor  oomss  la  hoi/  paaaa  Is  sssAs  mk 

bodiagfbar, 
Aad  whisper,  <*  Lot /oar  trooklea  ooass^tko  Uri  rf 

loTO  is  aear.** 

How  sweoU/  oalm  oaeh  low)/  bona  wiOia  fbati^ 

realm! 
No  aagnish  to  their  seals  eaa  aooMl  as  ssm*> 

oTorwholmf 
** Praised  U  the  Lord  r  tho  Alpiae  koca  i«SMaii 

o'er  dale  aad  hlU, 
From  heart  to  hoart  ito  aoteo  aca  boras^  vkdio  94 

is  wonUpp'd  stUL 


ELIJAH'S  INTERVIEW. 


ar  THOHAS  OAsraBLU 


God  not  ia  the  wXirhrind,  nor  ia  the  tiktouZtr,  nor  ia  the/aai^  bat  ia  Urn  tUB 


On  Horeb'8  rook  the  prophet  stood— 

The  Lord  before  him  past; 
A  hurrieane  in  angr/  mood 

Swept  b/  him  strong  aad  (hsl  | 
The  forest  fell  befor)  its  tbroe, 
The  rooks  wsri  siiirer'd  ia  Ms  eovrse, 

tied  WM  not  in  the  Mast; 
'Twas  bnt  the  whirlwind  of  his  breath, 
Aaaoaaeing  danger,  wrosh,  and  death. 

It  oeased.    The  air  grew  mate— a  oload 

Game,  muffling  np  the  saa. 
When,  throngh  the  oMiancaiB,  deep  aad  load. 

An  earihinake  thander'd  oa; 
The  affrighted  eagle  sprang  in  air. 
The  wolf  ran  howling  from  his  lair— 

Qod  was  Bot  in  the  storm ; 
Twas  bat  the  rolling  of  his  car. 
The  trampling  of  his  steeds  tnm  Ibr. 


Twas  still  agaia— aad  aataro  stood 

And  oalm'd  her  raffled  ftaaao; 
Whsa  swill  from  hoaToa  a  Unj  flood 

To  earth  doTonring  oame, 
Dowa  to  the  depths  the  ooeaa  fled,— 
The  slekoaiag  sua  look'd  waa  aad  dsti; 

Tot  Ood  flll'd  Bot  tho  flaaMi 
Twas  bat  tho  terror  of  B3»  o/a 
Thai  lighlsa'd  throagh  tho  tcoahlsd  A/. 

At  last  a  Tolssb  aU  stm  aad  smQ, 

Rose  swoetl/  oa  the  ear; 
Tot  rose  so  shriU  aad  clear,  tial  all 

la  hearoa  aad  earth  might  hear; 
It  spoke  of  poaeo,  it  spoke  of  leva, 
It  spoke  as  aagab  speak  abore; 

And  Ood  himself  was  Mors; 
For,  oh !  it  was  a  FAmaf  rels^ 
That  bade  tho  tremUiaf  btait  resist 
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THE  VANITY  OF  PRIDE. 

BT  THB  MILrOBD  BABD. 

Why  all  thii  toll  for  MamphB  of  an  hoar? 

What  thooffh  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame, 

Xarth'i  hi^eit  itation  enda  in,  **  here  be  lies ;" 

And  **  doit  to  doatf*  oonclndei  her  loUett  iong. — Db.  Tomra. 

PitiDE  may  be  considered  one  of  the  strongest  passions  or  emotions 
of  the  hu  nan  mind ;  but  we  more  freqnentlj  see  it  united  with  igno- 
rance than  with  sense.  There  is  a  portion  of  Tanity  and  pride  necessary 
to  the  presenration  of  the  human  chttraoter ;  but  when  it  is  earned  to 
an  extent  beyond  that  medium,  it  becomes  disgusting  in  the  sight  of 
modesty  and  humility^  and  never  faihi  to  render  the  possessor  contempt- 
ible in  the  eyes  of  the  chaste  and  uncorrupted.  Adyersity  is  necessary 
to  the  state  of  man,  to  prevent  that  redundance  of  pompous  independ- 
ence, and  to  reduce  that  plethora  of  the  soul,  by  which  he  forgets  the 
true  source  from  whence  his  blessings  flow.  Prosperity  continued,  soon 
wraps  him  up  in  his  own  conscious  greatness,  and  he  disdains  the  humble 
avocation  of  offering  up  thanks  to  that  Being  who  has  strewed  his  path 
with  plentiful  abundance,  and  given  him  the  means  by  which  he  may 
be  happy. 

What  is  man  ?  Is  he  a  being  of  celestial  origin,  and  are  the  destinies 
of  time  and  eternity  in  his  own  hands  ?  Did  he  command  creation  to 
be  framed  from  nothing,  and  did  he  say,  ''  Let  there  be  light,''  which 
was  immediately  obeyed  f  Did  he  snatch  that  flaming  sphere,  the  sun, 
from  the  dark  caverns  of  chaos,  and  hurl  it,  with  ponderous  arm,  to  be 
fixed  for  ages  in  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  universe  ?  I  say,  did  he  bid 
order  and  regularity  pervade  the  immensity  of  space,  and  did  he  form 
those  immutable  laws  which  everywhere  exist  throughout  the  vast  pro- 
found of  nature's  arcana?  No,  he  did  not.  So  far  from  having  the 
sceptre  of  command  in  his  own  hands,  he  was  formed  after  the  great 
fabric  of  the  universe  was  framed.  He  has  but  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  his  formation  of  which  he  may  boast,  which  is  that  he  was 
made  in  the  image  of  his  great  Architect,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Man  is  but  a  worm.  He  is  superior  to  the  different  orders  and 
fenera  which  surround  him  in  poiut  of  intellect,  but  like  them  he  falls 
y  the  winter  of  age,  by  casualties,  by  disease,  and  by  many  other 
frailties  incidcut  to  animal  matter.  He  is  seen  no  more  upon  the  earth. 
Scarcely  has  he  embarked  upon  the  tempestuous  waves  of  time,  beforo 
the  current  turns  from  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing,  and  finally 
lands  him,  with  all  his  boasted  greatness,  on  the  unknown  shore  of  an 
awful  eternity.  From  the  momect  he  makes  his  entrance  on  the  stage 
of  action,  he  is  gradually  undergoing  the  process  of  decay,  and  hastening 
along,  without  perceiving  his  rapidity,  to  a  final  dissolution.  The  par- 
ticles of  nature,  or  the  atomic  portions  of  animal  matter,  are  continually 
changing,  and  the  same  fiesh  which  covers  his  bones  to-day  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  be  entirely  carried  away  by  the  astonishing  pro* 
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cess  of  nature,  and  be  imperoeptiblj  replaced  by  a  new  formauon 
Thus,  he  is  ever  changing,  until  the  final  scene  qf  life  is  closed,  when 
he  is  given  up  a  prey  to  the  insects  of  the  earth,  and  there  to  be  trans- 
formed,  and  his  semblance  lost  in  the  clods  of  the  valley.  How  ha- 
uiiliating  the  thought !  Shall  man  then  presume  to  be  proud  of  that 
body  which  is  destined  to  be  food  of  loathsome  worms  ?  Surely  not ! 
He  is  but  a  traveller  on  this  terraqueous  ball,  and  already  are  the  shades 
of  evening  beginning  to  gather  around  him,  and  the  oark  mantle  of 
night  will  envelope  the  torch  of  day,  upon  which  he  is  delighted  to 
gaze  I  It  is  the  night  of  death !  Soon  will  he  cease  to  behold  the  dai- 
iling  forms  of  youth  dance  in  festivity  around  him,  and  soon  will  h« 
cease  to  hear  the  sweet  melody  of  music,  or  the  song  of  the  warbler  u 
the  solitary  grove.  Scenes  which  delight,  and  seenes  which  inspire,  will 
be  shut  out  from  his  vision  for  ever.  Nor  is  it  hoary  age  alone  which 
is  doomed  to  this  melancholy  catastrophe.  The  tender  flower  of  youth 
is  often  cut  down  by  the  keen-edged  scythe  of  time,  and  laid  in  the  cold 
arms  of  death.  No  age,  sex,  or  condition  is  exempt,  but  all  alike  tro 
levelled  in  the  dust  Let  us  approach  yon  wide  repository  of  the  dead, 
and  seek  there  for  distinction.  There  is  the  tomb  of  the  ambitious  man, 
whose  aspiring  soul  once  plunged  a  nation  in  wo,  and  whose  name  is 
written  in  human  blood  upon  the  tablet  of  remembrance,  handed  down 
to  posterity  !  But  behold,  here  he  lies  in  his  own  insignificance.  Here 
is  the  grave  of  the  proud  man,  who  considered  himself  superior  to  hia 
fellow  mortals,  and  looked  down  with  degrading  contempt  upon  those 
who  considered  themselves  equal  by  the  ties  of  nature.  What  is  pre- 
sented now  ?  Let  us  wrench  the  firm  portals  which  lock  him  from  our 
sight,  and  search  after  the  difference  between  him  and  the  pauper  at  his 
side.  Lo,  it  is  done  I  Ah  me !  what  an  appalling  spectacle  his  remains 
present  to  the  astonished  sight !  A  ghastly  skeleton  is  all  that  is  left, 
and  even  that  cannot  be  recognised  to  have  belonged  to  so  boastful  a 
being.  See,  his  bones  are  beginning  to  crumble  into  dust,  and  then 
where  will  be  the  proof  that  he  ever  existed  on  the  earth  ?  None,  none 
will  then  be  found.  He  will  have  returned  to  his  mother  earth,  and  his 
pride  be  all  forgotten.  The  clownish  ploughman  will  pass  by  his  grave 
unconscious  of  his  greatness,  and  whistle  his  lullaby  at  the  evening  hour. 
A  short  space  is  allotted  to  his  relics  in  this  solitary  ground,  and  the 
same  circumference  is  given  to  the  beggar  who  slumbers  at  his  aide. 
Miserable  thought  to  the  proud  man,  but,  alas!  he  cannot  deny  it 
There  in  his  sight  sleeps  the  skull  which  once  was  filled  with  as  many 
Utopian  dreams  as  that  which  cazes  with  vacant  stare  upon  it.  Heart- 
rending idea  to  the  proud  man  T  He  there  views  the  state  to  which  hia 
own  frame  must  be  subjected,  which  he  now  thinks  is  too  good  almost 
to  tread  the  earth  beneath  him.  Thus  sleeps  great  Csesar,  and  thus 
slumbers  Tarquin  the  proud.  Their  pride  could  not  retrieve  their  £ill| 
and  their  boasted  superiority  could  not  escape  the  yawning  jaws  of  the 
grave.  Death  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  devours,  without  remorse, 
his  millions  at  one  mcul,  and  slays  youth,  beauty,  pride,  and  grandeur, 
nor  casts  a  single  glance  on  his  indiscriminate  choice.  What  rivers  of 
briny  tears  have  swept  their  course  from  the  eyos  of  relatives^  for  the 
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losd  of  their  dearest  friends.  Pride  was  carried  away  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing  deluge,  and  its  brother  ambition  sank  at  its  side.  There  is  not  a 
single  day  swallowed  np  in  the  vortex  of  time  that  does  not  carry  with 
it  to  the  vast  labyrinth  of  eternity  the  lives  of  about  eighty  thousand 
of  the  human  family.  Where  is  pride  in  this  deathly  famine  ?  Alas  ! 
It  is  destined  to  fill  the  famished  maw  of  death.  The  brilliant  eye,  the 
blooming  cheek,  and  the  blushing  lips  of  beauty,  before  whom  the  great 
and  the  grand  have  bowed  down  in  adoration,  are  all  destined  to  perish 
in  the  gloom  of  the  grave.  How  strong  is  the  admonition  to  improve 
the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  supernal  felicity,  instead 
of  lavishing  on  the  frail  body  of  dust  the  gaudy  trappings  of  eartUy 
vanity,  which  vanishes  into  nothing  the  moment  that  death  lays  bis  cold 
hand  on  the  warm  brow  ef  beautvT  Thus  we  see  that  pride  is  unbe- 
coming such  frail  mortals,  and  when  life  comes  to  a  conclusion,  we  are 
convinced  of  its  vanity.  Let  not  the  proud  critic  say,  as  Voltaire  said 
of  Rousseau,  that  I  give  virtue  in  words,  and  vice  in  deeds ;  for  his  own 
reason  will  teach  him  that  I  write  the  truth,  unvarnished  with  sophistry, 
without  the  embellishments  of  false  imagery,  and  unpolluted  by  the 
golden  gloss  of  fascinating  fiction.  Go  ask  the  grave — go  ash  the  silent 
slumberer  wrapped  in  his  pale  cold  shroud — go  ask  the  mighty  dead  who 
once  swayed  the  sceptre  of  a  world,  and  at  whose  nod  the  millions  of 
mankind  trembled,  and  they  shall  tell,  as  with  the  voice  of  inspiration,, 
as  with  a  v(Hce  of  thunder,  the  vanity  and  the  insignificance  of  all  human 
pride. 


JORDAN. 

The  Jordan,  the  celebrated  river  of  Palestine,  the  only  considerable 
one  in  the  country,  rises  in  Mount  Hermon,  passes  through  lakes  Mor- 
mon and  Genesareth ;  then  flowing  almost  due  south,  through  an  exten- 
sive plain,  till,  passing  to  the  east  of  Jericho,  it  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
Near  Jericho,  it  is  deep  and  very  rapid,  wider  than  the  Tiber  at  Rome. 
Its  length  is  about  150  miles.  The  banks  are  steep,  about  fifteen  feet  high; 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  bathe  in  it ;  which,  however,  curiosity  or  super- 
stition impels  almost  every  pilgrim  to  do;  some  vainly  imagining  it 
cleanses  them  from  all  sin. 

*^  I  had  surveyed,"  says  Chateaubriand,  '^  the  great  rivers  of  America, 
with  that  pleasure  which  solitude  and  nature  impart;  I  had  visited  the 
Tiber  with  enthusiasm,  and  sought  with  the  same  interest  the  Eurotas 
and  Cephissus ;  but  I  cannot  express  what  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  Jor- 
dan. Not  only  did  this  river  remind  me  of  a  renowned  antiquity,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  names  that  the  most  exquisite  poetry  ever 
confided  to  the  memory  of  man  ;  but  its  shores  likewise  presented  to  my 
view  the  theatre  of  the  miracles  of  my  religion.  Judea  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  revives  in  the  traveller  the  memory  of  humab 
affairs  and  of  celestial  things,  and  which,  by  thit  combination,  produoea 
iu  the  soul  a  feeling  which  no  other  region  is  rapable  of  exciting.''-— 
Worce^er's  Sketches, 
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AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  OFFICERS. 

There  are  few  that  hear  of  the  aohieTements  of  distinguished  men  with 
ont  forming  some  idea  of  their  persons  and  features,  and  it  is  alwaji 
pleasing  to  know  whether  the  reality  answeti  to  the  idea. 

Wamingfnn  has  been  described  so  often  that  his  whole  appeaianes 
mnst  be  familiar  from  our  infancy.  A  person  six  feet  two  inches  in  sta^ 
tnre,  expanded,  mnsenlar,  of  elegant  proportions,  and  nnusoally  mcefnl 
in  aU  his  movements :  his  head  moulded  somewhat  on  the  model  of  the 
Oreeian  antiqve ;  features  soiBciently  prominent  for  strength  or  oomdi- 
ness — a  Romaa  nose  aad  large  blue  eyes;  deeply  thoughtlid,  luthtr  thas 
lively.  With  these  attributes,  the  appearance  of  Washington  was  strik- 
ing and  angust  A  fine  complexion  b«ng  superadded,  he  was  aeeounled, 
when  young,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  men.  Bat  his  majesty  consisted 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  much  more  than  in  his  comely  fea- 
tures, his  lofty  person,  or  his  dignified  deportment.  It  was  the  emanation 
of  his  great  spirit  through  the  tenement  it  occupied. 

Major-General  Greene^  in  person,  was  rather  corpulent  and  above  the 
common  size;  his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid;  his  countenance  serene 
and  mild,  indicating  a  goodness  which  seemed  to  shade  and  soften  the  fire 
and  greatness  of  its  expression.  His  health  was  delicate,  but  preserved 
by  temperance  and  regularity. 

General  Lafayette  was  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  army,  not- 
withstanding his  deep-red  hair,  which  then,  as  now,  was  rather  in  disre- 
pute. His  forehead  was  fine,  though  receding;  his  eyes,  clear  and  haiel; 
his  mouth  and  chin  delicately  formed,  and  exhibiting  beauty  rather  than 
strength.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  strongly  indicative  of 
the  generous  and  gallant  spirit  which  animated  him,  mingling  with  some- 
thing of  the  pride  of  conscious  manliness.  His  mien  was  noble,  hii 
manners  frank  and  amiable,  and  his  movements  light  and  ffraoeful.  He 
wore  his  hair  plain,  and  never  complied  so  fer  with  the  fashion  of  the 
times  as  to  powder. 

General  Wayne  was  about  the  middle  size,  with  a  fine  ruddy  counte- 
nance, commanding  port,  with  an  eagle  eye.  His  looks  corresponded 
well  with  his  character ;  indicating  a  soul  noble,  ardent,  and  daring.  At 
this  time,  he  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age;  a  period  of  life  which, 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  other,  blends  the  graces  of  youth  with  the  ma- 
jestv  of  manhood.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  officers  and  men,  he  was 
affable  and  agreeable,  and  had  the  art  of  communicating  to  their  bosomn 
the  gallant  and  chivalrous  spirit  which  glowed  in  his  own. 

General  Sullivan  was  a  man  of  short  stature,  well  formed  and  active; 
liis  complexion  dark — ^his  nose  prominent — his  eyes  black  and  piercing) 
and  his  face  altogether  agreeable  and  well-formed. 

Lord  Sterling  was  short  and  thick-set ;  somewhat  pursy  and  corpa- 
lent.  His  face  was  red,  and  looked  as  though  coloured  by  brandy 
rather  than  sunburnt,  and  bis  appearance  in  no  manner  either  nilitarj 
or  commanding. 
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Colonel  Mor*jan  was  stout  and  active,  six  feet  in  height,  not  too  ratieh 
encumbered  with  fleshy  and  exactly  fitted  for  the  toils  and  pomp  of  war 
The  features  of  his  face  were  strong  and  manly,  and  his  brow  thought- 
fuL  His  manners  plain  and  decorous,  neither  insinuating  nor  repulsive ) 
his  conversation  grave,  sententious  and  considerate,  unadorned  and 
uncaptivating. 

Colcmel  Hamilton  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Delaplaine :  ''  Although  in 
person  below  the  middle  stature,  and  somewhat  deficient  in  elegance  of 
figure,  Hamilton  possessed  a  very  striking  and  manly  appearance.  By 
the  most  superficial  observers,  he  oould  never  be  regarded  as  a  common 
individual.  His  head  was  large,  formed  on  the  finest  model,  resembling 
somewhat  the  Grecian  antique.  His  forehead  was  spacious  and  elevated ; 
bis  nose  projecting,  but  inclined  to  the  aquiline;  his  eyes  gray,  keen  at 
all  times,  and  when  animated  by  debate,  intolerably  piercing,  and  his 
mouth  and  chin  well>prop<MrtioDed  and  handsome.  These  two  latter, 
although  his  strongest,  were  his  most  pleasing  features  \  yet  the  form 
of  bis  mouth  was  expressive  of  eloquence,  more  especially  of  persuasion. 
He  was  remai^able  for  a  deep  depression  between  his  nose  and  forehead, 
and  a  contraction  of  his  brows,  which  gave  to  the  upper  part  of  his  coun- 
tenance an  air  of  sternness.  The  lower  part  was  aa  emblem  of  mildness 
md  ingenuity.'' 

Major  Lee^  one  of  the  most  vigilant  and  active  partisan  officers  in  the 
American  army,  was  short  in  stature,  and  of  light  make,  but  agile  and 
active.  His  face  was  small  and  freckled;  his  looks  eager  and  sprightly. 
He  was  then  quite  young,  and  his  appearance  was  even  more  youthful 
than  his  years. 

Sir  WlUiam  Howtf  the  British  general,  was  a  fine  figure,  full  six  feet 
high,  and  admirably  well-proportioned.  In  person,  he  a  sood  deal  resem- 
bled Washington,  and  at  a  little  distance  might  have  been  easily  mis- 
taken for  the  American  general ;  but  his  features,  though  good,  were 
more  pointed,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  less  benignant. 
His  manners  were  polished,  graceful,  and  dignified. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  short  and  fat,  with  a  full  faoe,  prominent  nose, 
and  animJEtted  intelligent  countenance.  In  his  manners,  he  was  polite  and 
conrtly,  but  more  formal  and  distant  than  Howe,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  officers  was  rather  punctilious,  and  not  inclined  to  intimacy. 

General  Maxwell  was  about  the  common  size,  without  any  thing  pecu- 
liar, either  in  features  or  the  expression  of  his  face.  He  was  a  man  of 
merit,  though  of  obscure  origin.  His  manner  was  not  conciliatory,  and 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  often  at  variance  with  his  officers. 


Ignorance  draws  a  thick,  dark  curtain  before  our  ejes";  we  hear  the 
noises  behind  the  veil,  and  see  the  strange  gleams  of  light  reflected  ou 
the  stage,  and,  unable  to  account  for  the  one  or  the  other,  we  fall  pros- 
trate in  terror,  when  the  lifting  of  the  curtain  would  only  invite  us  to 
admire. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  ANECDOTE 

It  was  a  fine  Sabbath  morning  in  the  year  1777,  that  the  inhabitantu 
of  ,a  little  parish  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  on  the  borders  of  Nev 
Hampshire,  assembled  in  their  accustomed  place  of  worship.     The  caret 
and  turmoils  of  that  fearful  and  long-to-be-remembered  summer  had  im- 
printed an  unusually  serious  look  upon  the  rough,  though  not  unpleasdni 
countenances  of  the  male  members  of  that  little  conmgation.     The  rigic 
features  relaxed,  however,  as  they  entered  that  hallowed  place,  and  teii 
the  genial  influence  of  a  summer's  sun,  whose  rays  illuminated  the  sano* 
tuary  and  played  upon  the  desk,  and  upon  the  fine,  open  comntenanoe 
of  him  who  ministered  there.    He  was  a  venerable  man,  and  his  whitened 
locks  and  tottering  frame  evidenced  that  he  had  numbered  his  threescore 
and  ten  years.     Opening  the  sacred  volume,  the  minister  of  Christ  was 
about  to  commence  the  services  of  the  morning,  when  a  messenger, 
almost  breathless,  rushed  into  the  church  and  exclaimed,  ^'  The  enemj 
are  marching  upon  our  western  counties !"     The  aged  soldier  of  the  cross 
slowly  looked  around  upon  his  little  band,  and  announced  the  text :  ''He 
who  hath  a  garment,  let  him  sell  it  and  buy  a  sword."     After  a  few  {Ke- 
liminary  and  patriotic  remarks,  he  added,  in  substance,  as  follows  :  ''Go 
up,  my  friends,  I  beseech  you,  to  the  help  of  your  neighbours  againit 
the  mighty.     Advance  into  the  field  of  battle,  for  God  will  muster  tke 
hosts  of  war.     Religion  is  too  much  interested  in  the  success  of  thb  daj 
not  to  lend  your  influence.     As  for  myself,  age  sit-s  heavily  upon  me, 
and  I  cannot  go  with  you;  neither  have  I  representatives  of  my  fiunilj 
to  send.     My  daughters  (pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  pew  where 
sat  his  aged  consort  and  his  two  daughters,  the  only  remnants  of  his 
family)  cannot  draw  the  sword  nor  handle  the  musket  in  defence  of  their 
country ;  but  they  can  do  something — they  can  use  the  hoe — so  that  the 
toil-worn  soldier,  when  he  returns  from  the  field  of  battle,  may  not  suf- 
fer for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.''    The  venerable  pastor  bowed 
his  head  in  devotion,  and  in  prayer  gave  further  flow  to  bis  deep  emo- 
tions.    When  he  again  looked  round,  his  audience  were  gone.     One  bj 
one  they  had  silently  left  the  house  of  God,  and  ere  the  sun  had  that 
day  set,  the  male  inhabitants  of  that  little  parish,  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  were  far  on  their  way  to  meet  the  enemies  of  their  country  on  tbe 
field  of  Bennington. 

The  sea-elephant,  when  lying  on  the  shore,  and  threatened  with  death, 
will  often  make  no  effort  to  escape  into  the  water,  but  lie  still  and  shed 
tears,  only  raising  his  head  to  look  at  the  assailant,  and  will  wait  with 
composure  ^he  club  or  lance  which  is  to  take  his  life.  In  close  contact 
'^very  human  effort  wotdd  be  of  little  avail  for  the  destruction  of  this  ani- 
mal, unwieldy  as  it  is,  were  it  to  rush  forward  and  exert  the  power  of 
its  jaws;  for  this,  indeed,  is  so  enormous,  that  in  the  agony  of  death, 
stones  are  ground  to  powder  within  its  teeth. —  WeddeTs  Voyage  towardi 
€he  S'.nUh  Pde, 
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MATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

B  chains  of  friendship  maybe  joined  together  by  years  of  unshrink- 
cperience,  and  the  ties  of  natural  love  be  tested  by  the  strong  gales 
^ersity ;  yet,  when  contrasted  with  that  self-existent,  all-enduring 
on  of  a  mother's  love,  they,  with  all  other  mortal  affections^  shrink 
comparative  insignificance  before  the  fervent  devotion  of  its  impe- 
)le  features. 

e  instant  one  trembling  respiration  upheaves  the  tender  bosom  of 
bild,  and  the  glad  expression  of  life  flits  across  its  tiny  countenance 
I  moment  one  infantile  accent  falls  from  its  little  lips,  breathing  the 
il  language  of  young  nature,  and  seeming  already  to  say,  Mother  ! 
er !  from  that  moment  of  exalted  felicity  or  entailed  sorrow,  an 
isting  feeling  leaps  into  the  bosom  of  the  parent,  expands  with  the 
h  of  her  child,  and  increases  with  its  strength. 
e  immutable  fidelity  and  soul-subduing  tenderness  of  a  mother's  affec- 
as  we  see  it  in  our  recollections  of  childhood  and  in  our  dreams  of 
scence,  and  as  we  behold  it  smoothing  away  the  thorns  of  life  in  our 
ising  offspring,  is  like  a  divine  feeling  which  has  been  sent  from 
en,  to  soften  human  nature,  and  prove  that  it  yet  has  an  afiinity  to 
3  above  the  earth.  Trace  a  mother's  regard  from  the  pillow  of 
!y,  her  own  faithful  bosom,  to  the  death-couch  of  her  child,  when 
w  and  sickness  surround  it,  and  you  will  find  her  unchangeable  and 
nged. 

ler  affections  may  be  founded  upon  passion,  may  wither  away  tc 
]g  as  time  travels  down  to  oblivion — ^friendships  may  decay  and 
ful  loves  be  superseded  by  infatuation,  but  this  one  feeling  predo- 
es  to  the  latest  breathings  of  existence,  knowing  no  shadow,  seeing 
ght. 

10  that  has  seen  an  anxious  mother  watching  over  the  cradle  of  heir 
r  slumbering  child,  fanning  the  flies  from  its  features,  and  marking 
most  intense  interest  the  faintest  change  of  its  countenance — who, 
that  has  seen  the  fluctuating  expression  of  that  parent's  sleepless 
an  hesitate  in  declaring  that  the  emotion  which  prompts  her  actions, 
o  parallel  in  the  bosoms  of  mankind.  Nights  of  unmurmuring 
fulness,  days  of  unwearied  fatigue,  and  a  lifetime  of  numberless 
'ations,  will  all  be  patiently  borne  by  a  mother,  if  her  child  but 
the  benefit  of  such  unearthly  weariness  and  trial.  Oh  I  that  love 
t  be  less  than  a  relic  of  paradise,  a  pure  and  unhallowed  perception 
g  from  the  treasury  of  woman's  soul,  a  beacon  light  to  her  offspring 
dark  days  of  misfortune,  when  all  other  consolations  have  sunk  back 
laos.  Yea,  when  our  youthful  friends  and  the  school  companions 
Idhood  have  forsaken  us ;  when  shame  and  poverty  have  descended 
y  and  witberingly  upon  our  names  and  fortunes ;  and  even  when 
er's  voice  has  exclaimed,  <^  Away  I  I  know  you  not,"  a  mother's 
like  an  imperishable  sun,  cannot  go  out ;  its  nature  is  co-essential 
ler  life,  and  one  is  extinguished  only  with  the  ot^er.     Her  pathetic 
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tongue  will  say,  "  Thou  art  mj  child  ;  and  though  the  hard-hearted  world 

may  spurn  thee ;  though  thou  art  friendless  and  covered  with  shame, 

thy  mother  cannot  forget  the  artless  prattling  of  thine  infancy ;  caonot 

drown  the  remembrances  of  thy  childish  years,  in  the  dark  waves  of 

iniquity  which  have  flowed  around  thy  later  ones/'     She  will  still  hope 

that  the  day  of  repentance  is  approaching;  still  believe  that  earthly 

misfortunes  have  led  her  offspring  from  the  paths  of  virtue;  and  fervently 

pray  that  a  reformation  may  speedily  take  place,  to  obliterate  the  siiiiiil 

doings  of  her  child.     In  a  mother's  love  there  is  no  insinoerity ;  then 

are  no  modulations  by  fortune,  but  it  lives  and  is  nourished  as  intenaelj 

In  the  rural  habitation  of  a  peasant  as  among  the  noble  and  the  greit| 

and  by  the  inheritors  of  a  diadem.     Its  residence  is  in  the  centre  H  her 

heart,  from  whence  it  flows  through  every  avenue  of  feeling,  quickening 

with  its  blessed  influence  the  slightest  thoughts  and  actions.     And  be 

that  would  repay  all  the  faithful  tenderness  of  a  mother's  devoted  afiectioa 

with  unkindness  and  ingratitude, 

''  is  a  wreteh 
Whom  'twere  bote  flatlery  to  eatt  a  cowaid." 


EXCERPTS. 

The  words  and  desolation  of  parting  are  not  felt  in  their  full  bittemeflB 
by  man.  He  plunges  in  business  or  resorts  to  amusements ;  new  scenes 
attract  his  notice,  new  friends  solicit  his  favour,  and  the  smile  he  it  first 
only  affects,  soon  images  the  real  gayety  of  his  heart.  But  womMi,  nd 
and  secluded,  sits  alone  and  muses  on  joys  that  are  past ;  in  every  dream 
of  her  fancy  is  blended  the  image  of  her  lover,  and  every  tear  she  sheds 
hallows  the  remembrance  of  friendship.  She  must  be  faithful;  **  she  etn- 
not  choose  but  weep." 

The  cold  snows  that  wrap  the  frozen  earth  like  the  shroud  of  nature, 
are  not  more  unlike  the  soft  dews  which  sparkle  on  the  bosom  of  the 
summer  rose,  than  are  the  feelings  of  selfish  age  and  generous  youth. 
The  dews  and  snows  both  descend  from  the  same  skies,  yet  who  can 
trace  their  similitude  ? 

There  are  riches  in  reciprocated  affection,  there  is  wealth  in  superior 
intellect,  which  cannot  be  estimated  or  transferred,  and  the  possessor  of 
either  has  a  jewel  that  the  man  of  gold  can  never  purchase. 

Moralists  and  philosophers  have  consumed  much  time  in  advanoiBg 
arguments  to  prove  that  disappointments  are  not  always  evils ;  but  ptf- 
haps  we  might  not  yield  our  assent  to  such  self-denying  propositions,  did 
not  dailv  experience  confirm  the  theory.  Even  the  annihilation  of  our 
dearest  hopes,  although  fraught  with  keen  agony  at  the  moment,  often 
proves  in  the  end  a  precious  blessing,  and  well  worth  the  price  we  have 
Doen  compelled  to  pay. 

B«>1TAPH  ON  A  LADY.— BY  BBN  J0N80N. 

Ukobrnbatr  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  mach  rirtiie  m  could  die ; 
Which  when  alive  did  vigour  giTe 
To  M  mneh  beaa^  m  co«dd  lire. 
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THE  DEAD. 

How  few  there  are  (as  hacrbeen  remarked  by  a  forcible  and  impressive 
writer)  who  read  the  ordinary  list  of  deaths  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
depth  of  human  feeling,  or  the  intensity  of  human  suffering,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  simple  and  brief  notices  which  we  read  with  so  much 
carelessness  and  so  coldly  in  the  newspapers.  Finding  no  familiar  name 
to  arrest  attention,  or  awaken  sympathy,  we  think  no  more  of  the  matter, 
for  what  care  we  for  the  long  midnight  vigils  of  watchful,  affectionate 
friendship — the  weary,  aching  head — the  afflicted,  desponding  heart  ?  We 
do  not  feel  the  pain  the  languishing  sufferer  has  experienced,  and  we 
know  nothing  of  the  agony  which  exhausted  his  frame  and  wore  out  his 
weary  nature ;  nor  care  we  for  the  spirit  which  has  fled  its  frail  tene- 
menty  and  uttered  its  last,  final,  gasping  farewell.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  heartbreaking  anguish  which  is  felt,  or  the  hot  burning  tears  which 
gush  out,  in  the  agony  of  severed  friendship,  from  bosoms  swollen  and 
bursting  with  an  excess  of  passionate  grief.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
bitterness  of  parting,  of  the  strength  of  affections  which  have  been  torn 
asunder,  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  first  flood  of  tears,  of  the  depth  of 
protracted  suffering,  or  of  the  intensity  of  the  afflictions  which  real 
firienda  have  been  called  upon  to  suffer  and  endure. 

It  ia  a  melancholy  though  instructive  consideration,  that  the  tendency 
of  every  thing  is  to  decay ;  that  the  happiest  prospecta  and  brightest 
▼iaioQS  of  future  bliss  are  but  delusive  fancies,  which  become  extin- 
guished when  they  shine  out  most  vividly,  and  give  the  strongest  evidence 
of  permanent  duration.  ^^  Hopes  which  were  angels  in  their  birth,'' 
become,  from  their  intimacy  and  close  connection  with  human  frailty 
and  decay,  but  things  of  earth ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  those  dear  objects 
upon  which  we  have  lavished  most  flattering  hopes  of  future  happiness 
and  bliss  are  removed  from  us  before  we  are  conscious  of  the  palsying 
illness  which  quenched  the  spirit  and  laid  them  low.  We  grieve  that  they 
are  taken  from  us  so  suddenly — that  they  could  not  have  been  spared  a 
little  longer;  then  we  could  have  appreciated  their  worth,  returned  their 
manifold  kindnesses,  and  gradually  prepared  ourselves  for  that  event 
which,  from  its  sudden  occurrence,  unmans  our  resolutions  and  prostrates 
OS  in  the  dust  by  the  sternness  and  severity  of  the  blow.  There  is 
another  sad  thought,  but,  nevertheless,  a  true  one — that  the  more  friend- 
abipe  we  form,  the  more  attachments  we  make,  the  more  tender  and 
endearing  connections  we  weave  around  us  and  invest  ourselves  with,  in 
this  world,  the  more  of  grief  and  suffering  we  shall  be  called  to  endure. 
A  time  will  come  when  ail  earthly  attachments  must  be  severed,  and  the 
more  fond  we  have  been  of  friends  and  the  more  devoted  to  connections, 
the  more  agonizing  and  severe  will  be  the  struggle  which  separatee  us 
and  tears  us  away  from  among  them.  It  may  be  that  the  stoic's  life  la 
productive,  eventually,  of  less  pain  and  suffering  than  that  individual 
eadures  who  possesses  more  delicate  sensibility,  and  is  alive  to   the 

generous  impulses  of  nature  and  the  finest  feelings  of  the  human  heari ; 
%1%  w 
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it  may  be  so,  but  yet  his  cold  enjoyments  and  benumbing  sympatbtes 
afford  him  but  poor  comfort,  when  most  he  needs  the  sympathy,  the 
sustaining  hand,  and  upholding  arm  of  ardent  and  enduring  friendship. 
Life  would  not  be  worth  possessing  if  this  polar  star  did  not  illuminate 
its  dark  paths,  and  throw  around  its  dreariness  some  evidence  of  sympa- 
thetic love  for  each  other;  and  though  separation,  when  it  comes,  crush 
the  heart  and  tear  asunder  its  very  fibres,  yet  how  eagerly  we  taste  of 
its  delicious  sweets  and  exult  in  the  particination  of  its  delirious  enjoy* 
ments. 


KEFLECTIONS  ON  MARRIAGE. 

The  leading  features  in  the  character  of  a  good  woman  are  mildnen, 
complaisance,  and  equanimity  of  temper.  The  man,  if  he  be  a  worthj 
and  provident  husband,  is  immersed  in  a  thousand  cares.  His  mind  is 
agitated,  his  memory  loaded,  and  his  body  fatigued.  He  retires  from 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  chagrined  perhaps  by  disappointment^  Aogry  at 
insolent  and  perfidious  people,  and  terrified  lest  his  unavoidable  conDe^ 
tions  with  such  people  should  make  him  appear  perfidious  himself.  Is 
this  the  time  for  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  his  dearest  and  most  intimate 
friend,  to  add  to  his  vexations,  to  increase  the  fever  of  an  overbordeiied 
mind,  by  a  contentious  tongue  or  a  discontented  brow  ?  Bonness,  in 
its  most  prosperous  state,  is  full  of  anxiety  and  turmoil.  Oh !  how  dear  to 
the  memory  of  man  is  the  wife  who  clothes  her  face  in  smiles,  who  uses 
gentle  expressions,  and  who  makes  her  lap  soft  to  receive  and  hush  his 
cares  to  rest.  There  is  not  in  nature  so  fascinating  an  object  as  a  faith- 
ful, tender,  and  affectionate  wife. 


TIME. 

It  waits  for  no  man — ^it  travels  onward  with  an  even,  tmintenaptod, 
inexorable  step,  without  accommodating  itself  to  the  delays  of  mortals. 
The  restless  hours  pursue  their  course — moments  press  after  momcott— 
day  treads  upon  day — ^year  rolls  after  year.  Boes  man  loiter?  proerMti- 
nate  ?  Is  he  listless  or  indolent  ?  Behold  the  days,  and  months,  aad 
years,  unmindful  of  his  delay,  are  never  sluggish,  but  march  forward  ia 
silent  and  solemn  procession.  Our  labours  and  toils,  our  ideas  and  U- 
ings,  may  be  suspended  by  sleep — darkness,  and  silence,  and  death,  maj 
reign  around  us,  but  time  rests  not — slumbers  never,  but  pressoi  sUh^ 
and  knows  no  stoppages  We  may  dam  up  mighty  rivers — stop  them 
in  journeying  to  the  ocean — press  them  back  to  their  source ;  bat  the 
arrest  of  lime  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  human  being,  besides  Oiiuup<>' 
tence.  The  clock  may  cease  to  strike,  the  bell  to  toll ;  the  son  nay 
ecase  to  shiue,  the  moon  stand  still ;  but  the  busy  hours  pass  on.  The 
tDontfif  and  years  must  move  for  ever  forward. 
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GENERAL  JACKSON'S  VICTORY  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1814,  fifteen  thou8and  British  troops, 
niider  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  were  landed  for  the  attack  of  New  Orleans. 
The  defence  of  this  place  was  intmsted  to  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
whose  force  was  about  six  thousand  men,  chiefly  raw  militia.  Several 
slight  skirmishes  occurred  before  the  enemy  arrived  before  the  city ; 
during  this  time  General  Jackson  was  employed  in  making  prcpara* 
tion  for  his  defence.  His  front  was  a  straight  line  of  one  thousand 
yards,  defended  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  artillerists. 
The  ditch  contained  five  feet  of  water,  and  his  front,  from  having  been 
flooded  by  opening  the  levees,  and  by  frequent  rains,  was  rendered  slip- 
pery and  muddy.  Eight  distinct  batteries  were  judiciously  disposed, 
mounting  in  all  twelve  guns  of  different  calibres.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  was  a  strong  battery  of  fifteen  guns. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  the  main  body 
of  the  British,  under  their  commander-in-chief,  General  Packenham, 
were  seen  advancing  from  their  encampment  to  storm  the  American 
lines.  On  the  preceding  evening  they  had  erected  a  battery  within  eight 
hundred  yards,  which  now  opened  a  brisk  fire  to  protect  their  advance. 
The  British  came  on  in  two  columns,  the  left  along  the  levee  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  directed  against  the  American  right,  while  their  ri^ht 
advanced  to  the  swamp,  with  a  view  to  turn  General  Jackson's  left.  The 
country  being  a  perfect  level,  and  the  view  unobstructed,  their  march 
was  observed  from  its  commencement.  They  were  suffered  to  approach, 
ID  silence  and  unmolested,  until  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines. 
This  period  of  suspense  and  expectation  was  employed  by  General 
Jackson  and  his  officers  in  stationing  every  man  at  his  post,  and  arrang- 
ing every  thing  for  the  decisive  event.  When  the  British  columns  had 
advanced  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines,  the  whole  artillery  at 
once  opened  upon  them  a  most  deadly  fire.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
deeply  charged  with  grape,  canister,  and  musket-balls,  mowed  them 
down  by  hundreds ;  at  the  same  time  the  batteries  on  the  west  bank 
lypened  their  fire,  while  the  riflemen,  in  perfect  security  behind  their 
works,  as  the  British  advanced  took  deliberate  aim,  and  nearly  every 
shot  took  effect.  Through  this  destructive  fire,  the  British  left  column, 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  rushed  on  with 
their  fascines  and  scaling  ladders,  to  the  advance  bastion  on  the  Ameri- 
can right,  and  succeeded  in  mounUng  the  parapet ;  here,  after  a  close 
conflict  with  the  bayonet,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
bastion ;  when  the  battery  planted  in  the  rear  for  its  protection  opened 
its  fire,  and  drove  the  British  from  the  ground.  On  the  American  left, 
the  British  attempted  to  pass  the  swamp,  and  gain  the  rear,  but  the 
works  had  been  extended  as  far  into  the  swamp  as  the  ground  would 
permit.  Some  who  attempted  it  sank  in  the  mire  and  disappeared; 
those  behind,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  companions,  seasonably  retreated 
tnd  gained  the  hard  ground.  The  assault  continued  an  hour  and  a 
quarter;  daring  the  whole  time  the  British  were  exposed  to  the  delibo- 
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it  may  bo  so,  but  yet  his  cold  enjoyments  and  benumbing  sympatbies 
afford  him  but  poor  comfort,  when  most  he  needs  the  sympathy,  the 
sustaining  hand,  and  upholding  arm  of  ardent  and  enduring  friendship. 
Life  would  not  be  worth  possessing  if  this  polar  star  did  not  illuminate 
its  dark  paths,  and  throw  around  its  dreariness  some  evidence  of  sympa- 
thetic love  for  each  other;  and  though  separation,  when  it  comes,  cruab 
the  heart  and  tear  asunder  its  very  fibres,  yet  how  eagerly  we  taste  of 
its  delicious  sweets  and  exult  in  the  particination  of  its  delirious  enjoy* 
ments. 


KEFLECTIONS  ON  MARRIAGE. 

The  leading  features  in  the  character  of  a  ffood  woman  are  mildness, 
complaisance,  and  equanimity  of  temper.  The  man,  if  he  be  a  worthj 
and  provident  husband,  is  immersed  in  a  thousand  cares.  His  mind  is 
agitated,  his  memory  loaded,  and  his  body  fatigued.  He  retires  from 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  chagrined  perhaps  by  disappointment^  AOgfJ  ^^ 
insolent  and  perfidious  people,  and  terrified  lest  his  unavoidable  conneo- 
tions  with  such  people  should  make  him  appear  perfidious  himself.  Is 
this  the  time  for  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  his  dearest  and  most  intimate 
friend,  to  add  to  his  vexations,  to  increase  the  fever  of  an  overbardeoed 
mind,  by  a  contentious  tongue  or  a  discontented  brow  ?  Business,  in 
its  most  prosperous  state,  is  full  of  anxiety  and  turmoil.  Oh  I  how  dear  to 
the  memory  of  man  is  the  wife  who  clothes  her  face  in  smiles,  who  uses 
gentle  expressions,  and  who  makes  her  lap  soft  to  receive  and  hush  his 
cares  to  rest.  There  is  not  in  nature  so  fascinating  an  object  as  a  fiuth- 
ful,  tender,  and  affectionate  wife. 


TIME. 

It  waits  for  no  man — ^it  travels  onward  with  an  even,  nninteirapted, 
inexorable  step,  without  accommodating  itself  to  the  delays  of  mortak 
The  restless  hours  pursue  their  course — moments  press  after  momcDtt— 
day  treads  upon  day — ^year  rolls  after  year.  Does  man  loiter?  procntA- 
nate  ?  Is  he  listless  or  indolent  ?  Behold  the  days,  and  months,  aad 
years,  unmindful  of  his  delay,  are  never  sluggish,  but  march  forwani  is 
silent  and  solemn  procession.  Our  labours  and  toils,  our  ideas  and  U^ 
ings,  may  be  suspended  by  sleep — darkness,  and  silence,  and  death,  B17 
reign  around  us,  but  time  rests  not — slumbers  never,  but  presses  along, 
ana  knows  no  stoppages  We  may  dam  up  mighty  rivers — stop  thesi 
in  journeying  to  the  ocean — press  them  back  to  their  source ;  bat  the 
arrest  of  time  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  human  being,  besides  Omnip(>- 
tence.  The  clock  may  cease  to  strike,  the  bell  to  toll ;  the  son  nij 
ecase  to  shiue,  the  moon  stand  still ;  but  the  busy  hours  pass  on.  Th> 
montiif  and  years  must  move  for  ever  forward. 
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GENERAL  JACKSON'S  VICTORY  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  the  month  of  Decemher,  1814,  fiflteen  thousand  British  troops, 
niider  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  were  landed  for  the  attack  of  New  Orleans. 
The  defence  of  this  place  was  intmsted  to  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
whose  force  was  ahout  six  thousand  men,  chiefly  raw  militia.  Several 
alight  skirmishes  occurred  before  the  enemy  arrived  before  the  city ; 
during  this  time  General  Jackson  was  employed  in  making  propara- 
tion  for  his  defence.  His  front  was  a  straight  line  of  one  thousand 
yards,  defended  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  artillerists. 
The  ditch  contained  five  feet  of  water,  and  his  front,  from  having  been 
flooded  by  opening  the  levees,  and  by  frequent  rains,  was  rendered  slip- 
pery and  muddy.  Eight  distinct  batteries  were  judiciously  disposed, 
mounting  in  all  twelve  guns  of  different  calibres.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  was  a  strong  battery  of  fifteen  guns. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  the  main  body 
of  the  British,  under  their  commander-in-chief,  General  Packenham,  . 
were  seen  advancing  from  their  encampment  to  storm  the  American 
line8.    On  the  preceding  evening  they  had  erected  a  battery  within  eight 
hundred  yards,  which  now  opened  a  brisk  fire  to  protect  their  advance. 
The  British  came  on  in  two  columns,  the  left  along  the  levee  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  directed  against  the  American  right,  while  their  ri^ht 
advanced  to  the  swamp,  with  a  view  to  turn  General  Jackson's  left.  The 
country  being  a  perfect  level,  and  the  view  unobstructed,  their  march 
was  observed  from  its  commencement.    Tbey  were  sufifered  to  approach, 
ID  silence  and  unmolested,  until  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines. 
This   period  of  suspense  and   expectation  was  employed  by  General 
Jackson  and  his  officers  in  stationing  every  man  at  his  post,  and  arrang- 
ing every  thing  for  the  decisive  event     When  the  British  columns  had 
advanced  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines,  the  whole  artillery  at 
once  opened  upon  them  a  most  deadly  fire.     Forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
deeply  charged  with   grape,  canister,  and  musket-balls,  mowed  them 
down  by  hundreds ;  at  the  same  time  the  batteries  on  the  west  bank 
lypened  their  fire,  while  the  riflemen,  in  perfect  security  behind  their 
works,  as  the  British  advanced  took  deliberate  aim,  and  nearly  every 
shot  took  effect.     Through  this  destructive  fire,  the  British  left  column, 
aodcr  the  immediate  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  rushed  on  with 
their  fascines  and  scaling  ladders,  to  the  advance  bastion  on  the  Ani«i« 
can  right,  and  succeeded  in  mounting  the  parapet ;  here,  after  ^^"^ 
conflict  with  the  bayonet,  they  succeeded  in  obtaioiog  possession  of  the 
bastion ;  when  the  battery  planted  in  the  rear  for  its  protection  <Vf|^ 
Its  fire,  and  drove  the  British  from  the  ground.      On  the  AmeDaui  Jcft, 
the  British  attempted  to  pass  the  swamp,  and    gain  the  WMynnt  tho 
works  had  been  extended  as  far  into  the  swamp  as  the  gwnnd  would 
permit.     Some  who  attempted  it  sank  in  the   mire  and  ttiippeared  ; 
Aose  behind,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  companions,  seasooswretreatcd 
md  gained  the  hard  ground.     The  assault   continoedM  *opr  and  % 
loarter;  during  the  whole  time  the  British  were  UfMM  •»  Uw  delibo- 
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it  may  be  so,  but  yet  his  cold  enjoyments  and  benumbing  sympathies 
afford  him  but  poor  comfort,  when  most  he  needs  the  sympathy,  the 
sustaining  hand,  and  upholding  arm  of  ardent  and  enduring  friendship. 
Life  would  not  be  worth  possessing  if  this  polar  star  did  not  illuminate 
its  dark  paths,  and  throw  around  its  dreariness  some  evidence  of  sympa- 
thetic love  for  each  other;  and  though  separation,  when  it  comes,  eruab 
the  heart  and  tear  asunder  its  very  fibres,  yet  how  eagerly  we  taste  of 
its  delicious  sweets  and  exult  in  the  particination  of  its  delirious  enjoy* 
ments. 


KEFLECTIONS  ON  MARRIAGE. 

The  leading  features  in  the  character  of  a  good  woman  are  mildness, 
complaisance,  and  equanimity  of  temper.  The  man,  if  he  be  a  worthj 
and  provident  husband,  is  immersed  in  a  thousand  cares.  His  mind  is 
agitated,  his  memory  loaded,  and  his  body  fatigued.  He  retires  from 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  chagrined  perhaps  by  disappointment^  Angry  '^ 
insolent  and  perfidious  people,  and  terrified  lest  his  unavoidable  conDe^ 
tions  with  such  people  should  make  him  appear  perfidious  himself.  Is 
this  the  time  for  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  his  dearest  and  most  intimite 
friend,  to  add  to  his  vexations,  to  increase  the  fever  of  an  overbordeDed 
mind,  by  a  contentious  tongue  or  a  discontented  brow  ?  BosinesB,  in 
its  most  prosperous  state,  is  full  of  anxiety  and  turmoil.  Oh  I  how  dear  to 
the  memory  of  man  is  the  wife  who  clothes  her  face  in  smiles,  who  uses 
gentle  expressions,  and  who  makes  her  lap  soft  to  receive  and  hush  his 
cares  to  rest.  There  is  not  in  nature  so  fascinating  an  object  as  a  faith- 
ful;  tender,  and  affectionate  wife. 


TIME. 

It  waits  for  no  man — ^it  travels  onward  with  an  even,  tminternipted, 
inexorable  step,  without  accommodating  itself  to  the  delays  of  mortals. 
The  restless  hours  pursue  their  course — moments  press  after  momcDtt— 
day  treads  upon  day — ^year  rolls  after  year.  Does  man  loiter?  proemti- 
nate  ?  Is  he  listless  or  indolent  ?  Behold  the  days,  and  months,  tad 
years,  unmindful  of  his  delay,  are  never  sluggish,  bat  march  forward  is 
silent  and  solemn  procession.  Our  labours  and  toils,  our  ideas  and  feel- 
ings, may  be  suspended  by  sleep — darkness,  and  silence,  and  death,  usj 
reign  around  us,  but  time  rests  not — slumbers  never,  but  presses  aloo^ 
and  knows  no  stoppages  We  may  dam  up  mighty  rivers — stop  thesi 
in  journeying  to  the  ocean — press  them  back  to  their  source ;  bat  the 
surest  of  time  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  human  being,  besides  Omnipo- 
tence. The  clock  may  cease  to  strike,  the  bell  to  toll ;  the  son  usj 
ecase  to  shiue,  the  moon  stand  still ;  but  the  busy  hours  paas  oa.  At 
montiif  and  years  must  move  for  ever  forward. 
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GENERAL  JACKSON'S  VICTORY  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1814,  fifteen  thousand  British  troops, 
niider  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  were  landed  for  the  attack  of  New  Orleans. 
The  defence  of  this  place  was  intmsted  to  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
whose  force  was  about  six  thousand  men,  chiefly  raw  militia.  Several 
slight  skirmishes  occurred  before  the  enemy  arrived  before  the  city ; 
during  this  time  General  Jackson  was  employed  in  making  propara- 
lion  for  his  defence.  His  front  was  a  straight  line  of  one  thousand 
yards,  defended  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  artillerists. 
The  ditch  contained  five  feet  of  water,  and  his  front,  from  having  been 
flooded  by  opening  the  levees,  and  by  frequent  rains,  was  rendered  slip- 
pery and  muddy.  Eight  distinct  batteries  were  judiciously  disposed, 
mounting  in  all  twelve  guns  of  different  calibres.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  was  a  strong  battery  of  fifteen  guns. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  the  main  body 
of  the  British,  under  their  commander-in-chief,  General  Packenham, 
were  seen  advancing  from  their  encampment  to  storm  the  American 
lines.  On  the  preceding  evening  they  had  erected  a  battery  within  eight 
hundred  yards,  which  now  opened  a  brisk  fire  to  protect  their  advance. 
The  British  came  on  in  two  columns,  the  left  along  the  levee  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  directed  against  the  American  right,  while  their  ri^ht 
advanced  to  the  swamp,  with  a  view  to  turn  General  Jackson's  left.  The 
country  being  a  perfect  level,  and  the  view  unobstructed,  their  march 
was  observed  from  its  commencement.  They  were  suffered  to  approach, 
ID  silence  and  unmolested,  until  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines. 
This  period  of  suspense  and  expectation  was  employed  by  General 
Jackson  and  his  officers  in  stationing  every  man  at  his  post,  and  arrang- 
ing every  thing  for  the  decisive  event  When  the  British  columns  had 
advanced  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines,  the  whole  artillery  at 
once  opened  upon  them  a  most  deadly  fire.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
deeply  charged  with  grape,  canister,  and  musket-balls,  mowed  them 
down  by  hundreds ;  at  the  same  time  the  batteries  on  the  west  bank 
opened  their  fire,  while  the  riflemen,  in  perfect  security  behind  their 
works,  as  the  British  advanced  took  deliberate  aim,  and  nearly  every 
shot  took  effect.  Through  this  destructive  fire,  the  British  left  column, 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  rushed  on  with 
their  fascines  and  scaling  ladders,  to  the  advance  bastion  on  the  Ameri- 
can right,  and  succeeded  in  mounUng  the  parapet;  here,  after  a  close 
conflict  with  the  bayonet,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
Iwstion ;  when  the  battery  planted  in  the  rear  for  its  protection  opened 
it0  fire,  and  drove  the  British  from  the  ground.  On  the  American  left, 
the  British  attempted  to  pass  the  swamp,  and  gain  the  rear,  but  the 
works  had  been  extended  as  far  into  the  swamp  as  the  ground  would 
permit.  Some  who  attempted  it  sank  in  the  mire  and  disappeared; 
those  behind,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  companions,  seasonably  retreated 
and  gained  the  hard  ground.  The  assault  continued  an  hour  and  a 
quarter;  daring  the  whole  time  the  British  were  exposed  to  the  delibo- 
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rate  and  de'*tructive  fire  of  the  American  artillery  and  musketry,  wtiick 
lay  in  perfect  security  behind  their  breastworks  of  cotton  bales,  whicb 
no  balls  could  penetrate. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  British  columns  drew  off  in  confusion,  and  re- 
treated Inehind  their  works.  Flushed  with  success,  the  militia  were  eager 
to  pursue  the  British  troops  to  their  intrenchments,  and  drive  them  im- 
mediately from  the  island.  A  less  prudent  and  aeoompli^ed  geneni 
might  have  been  induced  to  yield  to  the  indiscreet  ardour  of  bis  troops; 
but  General  Jackson  understood  too  well  the  nature  both  of  his  own 
and  his  enemy's  force,  to  hazard  such  an  attempt.  Defeat  must  inevi- 
tably have  attended  an  assault  made  by  raw  militia,  upon  an  intrenched 
camp  of  British  regulars.  The  defence  of  New  Orleans  was  iiie  object; 
nothing  was  to  be  hazarded  which  would  jeopardize  the  city.  The 
British  were  suffered  to  retire  behind  their  works  without  molestation. 
The  result  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  different  positioDsof 
the  two  armies.  General  Packenham,  near  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  r^ 
ceived  a  ball  in  his  knee.  Still  continuing  to  lead  on  his  men,  another 
shot  pierced  his  body,  and  he  was  carried  off  the  field.  Nearly  at  this 
time,  Major-General  Gibbs,  the  second  in  command,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  lines,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  removed.  The  thud  in 
command,  Major-General  Keane,  at  the  head  of  his  troops  near  the 
glacis,  was  severely  wounded.  The  three  commanding  generals,  on  mar- 
shalling their  troops  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  promised  them  a  plen- 
tiful dinner  in  New  Orleans,  and  gave  them  l^oiy  and  beauty  as  the 
parole  and  countersign  of  the  day.  Before  eight  o'clock,  the  three 
generals  were  carried  off  the  field,  two  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  the 
third  entirely  disabled ;  leaving  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  their  men, 
dead,  dying,  and  wounded,  on  the  field  of  battle. 

On  the  9th,  General  Lambert  and  Admiral  Cochrane,  with  the  sur- 
viving ofiicers  of  the  army,  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to 
abandon  the  expedition.  To  withdraw  the  troops  in  the  fsLoe  of  a  yieto- 
rious  enemy,  would  have  been  difficult  and  hazardous.  To  withdnw  in 
safety,  every  appearance  of  a  renewal  of  the  assault  was  kept  up,  till  the 
night  of  the  18th,  when  the  whole  army  moved  off  in  one  body,  over  a 
road  which  had  been  previously  constructed  through  a  mixy  slough,  in 
which  a  number  of  the  troops  perished  by  sinking  into  the  mire.  On 
the  27th,  the  whole  land  and  naval  forces  which  remained  of  thisdiflas- 
iat)us  expedition  found  themselves  on  board  of  their  ships,  with  tiieir 
ranks  thinned,  their  chiefs  and  many  of  their  companions  slain,  their 
bodies  emaciated  by  hunger,  fatigue  and  sickness. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  VIRTUOUS  YOUNO  LADY.— BY  DRTDW 

Sleep  soft  in  dust,  wait  the  AlmightT's  will,. 
Then  rise  nnchanged,  and  be  aa  angel  atilL 

ON  AN  INFANT. 
Taught  the  first  duties  to  obey  and  love. 
It's  gone  to  aot  them  in  the  realms  abora. 
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THE  FIRST  BATTLE  NEAR  NEW  ORLEANS. 

A  LANDING  was  made,  and  the  armj  marched  onward  to  the  attack 
in  the  dead  of  night.  Such  a  battle  then  ensued  as  the  annals  of 
modern  warfare  can  hardly  match ;  all  order  and  discipline  were  lost. 
Each  officer,  as  he  was  able  to  collect  twenty  or  thirty  men  around  him, 
adyanoed  into  the  middle  of  the  epemy,  when  it  was  fought,  hand  to 
hand,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  swoird  to  swoid^  with  the  tumult  and 
ferocity  of  one  of  Homer's  combats. 

To  giTC  some  idea  of  this  exiraoidinary  combat,  I  shall  (says  the 
narrator)  detail  the  adYentares  of  a  frioaa  of  mine,  who  chanced  to 
accompany  one  of  the  first  parties  that  set  out.  Dashing  through  the 
bivouac,  under  a  heavy  discharge  finom  the  vessels,  his  party  reached  the 
lake,  which  they  forded,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  house  where  General 
Keane  had  fixed  his  head-quarters.  The  moon  had  by  this  time  made 
her  way  through  the  clouds,  and,  though  only  in  her  first  quarters  gave 
light  enough  to  permit  their  seeing,  though  not  distinctly.  Having  gone 
far  enough  to  the  right,  the  party  pushed  on  to  the  front,  and  entered  a 
sloping  field  of  stubble,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  they  could  distinguish 
a  dark  line  of  men ;  but  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes,  it  was  impos- 
Bible  to  determine.  Unwilling  to  fire,  lest  he  should  kill  any  of  our 
own  people,  my  firiend  led  on  the  volunteers  whom  he  had  got  around 
him,  till  they  reached  some  pile  of  reeds,  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  object  of  their  notice.  Here  they  were  saluted  by  a  sharp  volley, 
and  being  now  confident  that  they  were  enemies,  he  commanded  his 
men  to  fire. 

But  a  brother  officer,  who  accompanied  him,  who  was  not  convinced, 
assured  him  that  they  were  soldiers  of  the  95th ;  upon  which  they  agreed 
to  divide  the  force ;  that  he  who  doubted  should  remain  with  one  part 
where  he  was,  while  my  friend  with  the  rest  should  go  around  upon  the 
flank  of  this  line,  and  discover  certainly  to  which  army  it  belonged. 

Taking  with  him  about  fourteen  men,  he  accordingly  moved  off  to  the 
right,  when,  &lling  in  with  some  other  stragglers,  he  attached  them  like- 
wise to  his  party  and  advanced.  Springing  a  hish  rail  fence,  they  came 
down  upon  the  left  of  those  of  whom  the  doubt  had  existed,  and  found 
them  to  be,  as  my  friend  had  supposed,  Americans.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  attacking,  but  having  got  unperceived  within  a  few  feet  of  whero 
they  stood,  they  discharged  their  pieces  and  rushed  on  to  the  charge. 
Some  soldiers,  having  lost  their  bayonets,  laid  about  them  with  the  butt- 
end  of  their  firelocks,  while  many  a  sword,  which,  till  to-night,  had  not 
drank  of  blood,  became  in  a  few  minutes  crimsoned  enough. 

The  English  and  Americans  were  so  mingled,  that  they  scarcely  knew 
friends  from  foes ;  and  more  feats  of  individual  gallantry  were  performed 
in  the  course  of  the  night  than  many  campaigns  might  have  afforded. 
We  lost  more  than  five  hundred  men,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  dread- 
^jil.  I  have  frequently  beheld  a  greater  number  of  dead  bodies  in  an 
ttmall  a  compass,  though  thc&e,  indeed;  were  numerous  enough ;  but  woimds 
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more  disfiguring  or  more  horrible,  I  certainly  never  witnessed.  A  man 
shot  through  the  head  or  heart,  lies  as  if  he  was  in  a  deep  slumber, 
insomuch,  that  when  you  gaze  upon  him,  you  experience  little  less  than 
pity.  But  of  these,  many  had  met  their  deaths  from  bayonet  wounds, 
sabre  cuts,  or  heavy  blows  from  the  butt-end  of  muskets ;  and  the  oonse* 
quence  was,  that  not  only  were  the  wounds  exceedingly  frightful,  but 
the  early  countenances  of  the  dead  exhibited  most  savage  and  ghasdj 
expressions.  Friends  and  foes  lay  together  in  small  groups,  of  four  or 
six,  nor  was  it  difficult  to  tell  almost  the  very  hand  by  which  some  of 
them  had  fallen.  Nay,  such  had  been  the  deadly  closeness  of  the  strife, 
that  in  one  or  two  places,  an  £nglish  and  American  soldier  might  be 
seen  with  the  bayonet  of  each  fastened  in  the  other's  body. — Frmn  • 
London  Magazine. 


LAFAYETTE'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  AMERICA. 


BT  nCKKOB. 


When  only  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  Lafayette  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  I^Ayen,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  and 
grandson  to  the  great  and  good  Chancellor  d'Aguesscau ;  and  thus  his 
condition  in  life  seemed  to  be  assured  to  him  among  the  most  splendid 
and  powerful  in  the  empire.  His  fortune,  which  had  been  accumulating 
during  a  long  minority,  was  vast;  his  rank  was  with  the  first  in  Europe; 
his  connections  brought  him  the  support  of  the  chief  persons  in  France; 
and  his  individual  character — the  warm,  open,  and  sincere  manners, 
which  have  distinguished  him  ever  since,  and  given  him  such  angular 
control  over  the  minds  of  men,  made  him  powerful  in  the  confidence  of 
society  wherever  he  went.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  life  had  nothing 
further  to  offer  him,  than  he  could  surely  obtain  by  walking  in  the  path 
that  was  bo  bright  before  him. 

It  was  at  this  period,  however,  that  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
first  turned  towards  these  thirteen  colonies,  then  in  the  darkest  and  mo$t 
doubtful  passage  of  their  struggle  for  independence.  He  made  himself 
acquainted  with  our  agents  at  Paris,  and  learned  from  them  the  state  of 
our  affairs.  Nothing  could  be  less  tempting  to  him,  whether  he  sought 
military  reputation,  or  military  instruction  ;  for  our  army,  at  that  moment 
retreating  through  New  Jersey,  and  leaving  its  traces  of  blood  from  the 
naked  and  torn  feet  of  the  soldiery,  as  it  hastened  onward,  was  in  a  state 
too  humble  to  offer  either.  Our  credit,  too,  in  Europe  was  entirely  gone, 
BO  that  the  commissioners,  (as  they  were  called,  without  having  anj 
commission,)  to  whom  Lafayette  still  persisted  in  offering  his  services, 
were  obliged,  at  last,  to  acknowledge  that  they  could  not  even  give  him 
decent  means  for  his  conveyance.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  purchase 
and  fit  out  a  vessel  for  myself."  He  did  so.  The  vessel  was  prepared 
at  Bordeaux,  and  sent  round  to  one  of  the  nearest  ports  in  Spain,  that 
It  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  French  government     In  order  mor( 
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ifiectually  to  conceal  his  purposes,  he  made,  jast  before  his  embarkation, 
k  visit  of  a  few  weeks  in  England,  (the  only  time  he  was  ever  there,) 
.nd  was  much  sought  in  English  society.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
lid  not  stop  at  all  in  the  capital,  even  to  see  his  own  family,  but  hastened, 
rith  all  speed  and  secrecy,  to  make  good  his  escape  from  the  country 
!t  was  not  until  he  was  thus  on  his  way  to  embark,  that  his  romantic 
indertakiDg  began  to  be  known. 

The  effect  produced  in  the  capital  and  at  court  by  its  publication  was 
jeater  than  we  should  now,  perhaps,  imagine.  Lord  Stormont,  the 
Snglish  ambassador,  required  the  French  minister  to  despatch  an  order 
or  his  arrest,  not  only  to  Bordeaux,  but  to  the  French  commanders  on 
he  West  India  station,  a  requisition  with  which  the  ministry  readily  com- 
plied, for  they  were  at  that  time  anxious  to  preserve  a  good  understand- 
ng  with  England,  and  were  seriously  angry  with  a  young  man  who  had 
bus  put  in  jeopardy  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  In  fkct,  at 
?assage,  on  the  very  borders  of  France  and  Spain,  a  lettre  de  cachet 
overtook  him,  and  he  was  arrested  and  carried  back  to  Bordeaux.  There, 
»f  course,  his  enterprise  was  near  being  finally  stopped ;  but,  watchine 
lis  opportunity,  and  assisted  by  one  or  two  friends,  he  disguised  himself 
\s  a  courier,  with  his  face  blacked  and  false  hair,  and  rode  on,  ordering 
>ost-hor8es  for  a  carriage,  which  he  had  caused  to  follow  hini  at  a  suitable 
listance  for  this  very  purpose,  and  thus  fairly  passed  the  frontiers  of 
he  two  kingdoms  only  three  or  four  hours  before  his  pursuers  reached 
hem.  He  soon  arrived  at  the  port  where  his  vessel  was  waiting  for 
lim.  His  family,  however,  still  followed  him  with  solicitations  to  re- 
am, which  he  never  received ;  and  the  society  of  the  court  and  capital, 
kocording  to  Madame  du  Beffand's  account  of  it,  was  in  no  common  state 
»f  excitement  on  the  occasion.  Something  of  the  same  sort  happened  in 
ijondon.  '<  We  talk  chiefly,"  says  Oibbon,  in  a  letter,  dated  April  12, 
1777,  ''of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago. 
B[e  is  about  twenty,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  livres  a  year } 
he  nephew  of  Noailles,  who  is  ambassador  here.  He  has  bought  the 
Ouke  of  Kingston's  yacht,  fa  mistake,]  and  is  gone  to  join  the  Ameri- 
HUis.     The  court  appear  to  be  angry  with  him.'' 

Immediately  on  arriving  the  second  time  at  Passage,  the  wind  being 
kir,  he  embarked.  The  usual  course  for  French  vessels  attempting  to 
arade  with  the  colonies  at  that  period  was,  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies, 
ind  then,  coming  up  along  our  coast,  enter  where  they  could.  But  this 
M>arse  would  have  exposed  Lafayette  to  the  naval  commanders  of  his 
>wn  nation,  and  he  had  almost  as  much  reason  to  dread  them  as  to  dread 
British  cruisers.  When,  therefore,  they  were  outside  of  the  Canary 
[•lands,  Lafayette  required  his  captain  to  lay  their  course  directly  for 
#be  United  States.  The  captain  refused,  alleging  that,  if  they  should 
t>e  taken  by  a  British  force,  and  carried  into  Halifax,  the  French 
j^vernment  would  never  reclaim  them,  and  they  could  hope  for  nothing 
^ut  a  slow  death  in  a  dungeon  or  a  prison-ship.  This  was  true,  but 
Lafayette  knew  it  before  he  made  the  requisition.  He  therefore  insisted, 
intil  the  captain  refused  in  the  most  positive  manner.  Lafayette  then 
told  him  that  the  ship  was  his  own  private  property^  that  he  had  made 
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his  own  arrangements  concerning  it,  and  that  if  he,  the  captain,  iroall 
not  sail  directly  for  the  United  States,  he  should  he  put  in  irons,  and  ha 
command  given  to  the  next  officer.  The  captain  of  course  submitted, 
and  Lafayette  gave  him  &  hond  for  forty  thousand  francs,  in  case  of  inj 
accident.  They  therefore  now  made  su]  directly  for  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  arrived  unmolested  at  Charleston,  Sontii 
Carolina,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1777. 

The  sensation  produced  hy  his  appearance  in  this  country  wis,  of 
course,  much  greater  than  that  produced  in  Europe  by  his  departom.  It 
atill  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  oiroBB- 
stances  in  our  revolutionary  contest ;  and,  as  has  often  been  said  by  out 
who  bore  no  small  part  in  its  trials  and  success,  none  bvt  tktmt  «ll 
were  then  alive  can  believe  what  an  impulse  it  gave  to  the  hopes  of  ft 
population  almost  disheartened  by  a  long  series  of  disasters.  And  wA 
it  might ;  for  it  taught  us,  that,  in  the  first  rank  of  the  first  nobUitj  it 
Europe,  men  could  still  be  found,  who  not  only  took  an  interest  in  ov 
struggle,  but  were  willing  to  share  our  sufferings;  that  our  obseim 
and  almost  desperate  contest  for  freedom,  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the 
world,  could  yet  find  supporters  among  those  who  were  the  moik 
natural  and  powerful  allies  of  a  splendid  despotism ;  that  we  were  tin 
objects  of  a  regard  and  interest  throughout  the  world,  which  would  add 
to  our  own  resources  sufficient  strength  to  carry  us  safely  throngk  to 
final  success. 


SOLEMNITY  OP  DEATH. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  feeling  of  our  nature  so  vague,  so  complicated, 
so  mysterious,  as  that  with  which  we  look  upon  the  cold  remains  of  oar 
fellow-mortals.  The  dignity  with  which  death  invests  even  the  meanest 
of  his  victims,  inspires  us  with  an  awe  no  living  thing  can  create.  The 
monarch  on  his  throne  is  less  awful  than  the  beggar  in  his  shroud.  Ttt 
marble  features— the  powerless  hand — the  stiffened  limbs — oh !  who  oia 
contemplate  these  with  feelings  that  can  be  defined  ?  These  are  the 
mockery  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  fondest  love,  our  fellest  hile. 
Can  it  be,  that  we  now  shrink  with  horror  from  the  touch  of  that  band 
which  but  yesterday  was  fondly  clasped  in  our  own  ?  Is  that  tongue, 
whose  accents  even  now  dwell  in  our  ear,  for  ever  chained  in  the  silcaoi 
of  death  ?  These  black  and  heavy  eyelids — are  they  for  ever  to  sesl 
up  in  darkness  the  eyes  whose  glance  no  earthly  power  could  restruaf 
And  the  spirit  which  animated  the  clay,  where  is  it  now?  Is  it  wrapt 
in  bliss  or  dissolved  in  wo  ?  Does  it  witness  our  grief,  and  share  oar 
sorrows  ?  Or  is  the  mysterious  type  that  linked  it  with  mortality  for 
ever  broken  ?  And  the  remembrance  of  earthly  scenes — are  they  indeed 
to  the  enfranchised  spirit  as  the  morning  dream,  or  the  dew  upon  the 
early  flower  ?  Bcflections  such  as  these  naturally  arise  in  every  bietft 
Their  influence  is  felt,  though  their  import  cannot  always  be  ezpresMi 
The  priuciplc  is  the  same,  however  it  may  differ  in  its  operations. 
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TRANSPARENCY  OF  THE  SEA. 

Thxre  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  strikes  a  northern  traveller  more 
ban  the  sinffular  transparency  of  the  waters ;  and,  the  &rther  he  pene- 
ntes  into  the  Arctic  regions,  the  more  foroihlj  is  hb  attention  riveted 
D  this  fact.  At  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cet,  the  whole  surfiwe  of  the  ground  is  exposed  to  view.  Beds,  oom- 
MMed  entirely  of  shells,  sand  lightly  sprinjcled  with  them,  and  sab- 
■ume  forests,  present,  through  Uie  clear  medium,  new  wonders  to  the 
naoeustomed  eve.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Capel  de  Brooke,  and  fully  oon- 
farmed  by  my  observatioii  in  Norwav,  that  sometimes  on  the  shores  of 
llorlaad  the  sea  is  transparent  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet ; 
tad  that  when  a  boat  passes  over  subaqueous  mountains,  whose  summits 
iae  above  that  line,  but  whose  bases  are  fixed  in  an  unfathomable  abyss, 
iie  visible  illusion  is  so  perfect  that  one  who  has  gradually  in  tranquil 
m)gress  passed  over  the  surface,  ascended  wonderingly  the  rugged  steep, 
ihrinks  hack  with  horror  as  he  crosses  the  vortex,  under  an  impression 
ihat  he  is  falling  headlong  down  the  precipice.  The  transparency  of 
aropical  waters  generally,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  b  not  comparable 
o  that  of  the  sea  in  these  northern  latitudes ;  though  an  exception  be 
nade  in  favour  of  the  China  seas,  and  a  few  isolated  spots  on  the  Atlantic. 
BSvery  one  who  has  passed  over  the  bank  known  to  sailors  as  the  Saya  de 
)ialha,  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Mauritius,  must  remember  with  pleasure 
lie  worids  of  shell  and  coral  which  the  translucid  water  exposes  to  view, 
it  a  depth  of  thirty  to  five-and-thirty  fathoms. — Elliotts  Letters  from 
he  North  of  Europe. 
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Oh,  how  much  wiser  to  refer  national  disputes  to  some  high  umpire- 
so  '^  a  congress  of  nations,"  for  instance — than  attempt  their  settlement 
Dy  4he  sword  I  Such  reference  would  best  secure  the  rights  of  the 
parHes.  The  weaker  could  then  meet  the  stronger  on  more  equal  terms. 
If  Franklin  had  not  seen  the  folly  of  war,  the  following  sentence  would 
wardely  have  come  from  his  pen,  eight  days  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
ivas  signed  at  the  close  of  our  Revolution :  ''  May  we  never  see  another 
irmr  ^  for,  in  my  own  opinion,  there  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad 
peape/'  If  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Mr.  Brougham,  had  not 
regatded  war  as  unwise,  would  he  have  said,  **  But  my  principles — they 
may  be  derided,  they  may  be  unfashionable,  but  I  hope  they  are  spread- 
ing ^  and  wide ;  my  principles  are  summed  up  in  one  word,  which  was 
)HefK  uttered  by  a  noble  patriot  of  yours, '  Peace,  Peace,  Peace.'  I  abo- 
3UiK.te  war  as  unchristian — I  hold  it  the  greatest  of  human  crimcFt — ^I 
ieem  it  to  include  all  others,  violence,  blood,  rapine,  fraud ;  every  ^hing 
f  b>ch  can  deform  the  character,  alter  the  nature,  and  debase  the  name 
if  man." 

2K 
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"  HAVE  I  COME  TO  THIS." 

How  painful  must  be  the  reflections  of  a  young  man  who  has  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  society,  moral  instructions,  and  faithful  admonition,  to 
find  himself  arrested  in  his  wicked  career  by  the  arm  of  justice,  and 
about  to  receive  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  his  crimes,  while  oomptring 
his  advantages  with  his  present  circumstances.  Indeed^  he  may  well  817, 
**  Have  I  come  to  this  f* 

This  is  not  altogether  an  imaginary  case.  It  so  happened  that  tin 
writer  of  this  was  present  when  several  convicts  arrived  at  one  of  ov 
State  penitentiaries.  Among  the  number  was  a  young  noutn  of  abool 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  of  good  appearance,  and  well  dressed.  Ii 
going  into  the  prison  he  involuntarily  exclaimed,  **  Have  I  come  to  tkuf* 
Alas !  too  late  to  avoid  the  punishment  justly  due  him  for  his  orimes. 
What  instructions  such  a  scene  and  such  language  are  calculated  to 
afford  to  youth  !  It  should  teach  them  to  obey  the  first  command  witk 
promise ;  to  honour  their  parents ;  to  avoid  vain  company ;  in  a  word, 
to  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  And,  to  a  pareit 
who  possesses  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  a  son  just  entering  npos 
the  scenes  of  active  life — who  knows  the  evil  propensities  of  the  natvil 
heart,  and  the  exposedness  of  youth  to  the  snares  of  the  world — a  scene 
like  this  must  occasion  a  degree  of  anxious  solicitude,  lest  on  some 
future  day  he  may  have  occasion  to  hear  from  that  son  the  melancho^ 
reflection,  ^^Have  I  come  to  ikisf** 


THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  January,  1824,  on  the  Greek 
Revolution : — 

It  may  be  asked.  What  can  we  do  ?  Are  we  to  go  to  war  ?  Are  we  to 
interfere  in  the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other  European  cause  ?  Are  we  tc 
endanger  our  pacific  relations? — No,  certainly  not.  What,  then,  tbe 
question  recurs,  remains  for  us  ?  If  we  will  not  endanger  our  own  petoe. 
if  we  will  neither  furnish  armies,  nor  navies,  to  the  cause  which  ve 
think  the  just  one,  what  is  there  within  our  power  ? 

Sir,  this  reasoning  mistakes  the  age.  The  time  has  been,  indeed, 
when  fleets,  and  armies,  and  subsidies  were  the  principal  reliances  eves 
in  the  best  cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  there  has  come  a  grett 
change  in  this  respect.  Moral  causes  come  into  consideration,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  progress  ot  knowledge  is  advanced )  and  the  public  opinioa 
of  the  civilized  world  is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere  bratai 
force.  It  is  already  able  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  obstruction  u> 
the  progress  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and,  as  it  grows  more  intelli- 
gent and  more  intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more  furuiidable.    It  may  be 
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need  by  military  power,  but  it  cannot  be  eonqtiered.  It  is  elastic^ 
prewible,  and  inTolnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ordinary  warfare.  Iw 
lat  impassible,  nnextinguishable  enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary 
ii  which,  like  Milton's  angels. 

Vital  in  eveiy  part, 

CuiBot,  bat  bj  annihilating,  die. 

fntil  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vain  for  power  to  talk  either 
riumphs  or  of  repose.  No  matter  what  fields  are  desolated,  what 
resses  surrendered,  what  armies  subdued,  or  what  prorrooes  orerran. 
he  history  of  the  year  that  has  passed  by  us,  and  in  the  instance  of 
appy  Spain,  we  have  seen  the  vanity  of  all  triumphs,  in  a  cause 
oh  violates  the  general  sense  of  justice  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is 
ling,  that  the  troops  of  France  have  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
is;  it  is  nothing  that  an  unhappy  and  prostrate  nation  has  fallen 
re  them ;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests, — that  confiscation  and  execution 
$p  away  the  little  remnant  of  national  existence.    There  is  an  enemy 

still  exists  to  check  the  glory  of  these  triumphs.  It  follows  the 
{ueror  back  to  the  very  scene  of  his  ovations :  it  calls  upon  him  to 
I  notice  that  Europe,  though  silent,  is  yet  indignant ;  it  shows  him 

the  sceptre  of  his  victory  is  a  barren  sceptre;  that  it  shall  eonfer 
ber  joy  nor  honour,  but  shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in  his  grasp.  In 
midst  of  his  exultation,  it  pierces  his  ear  with  the  cry  of  injured 
ce,  it  denounces  against  him  the  indignation  of  an  enlightened  and 
ised  age ;  it  turns  to  bitterness  the  cup  of  his  rejoicing,  and  wounds 
with  the  sting  which  belongs  to  the  consciousness  of  having  outraged 
3pinion  of  mankind. 


XTRACT  from  Mr.  Clat's  speech,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
lary,  1824,  on  the  same  subject: — 

'^hat  appearance,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  page  of  history,  would  a 
rd  like  this  exhibit  ?  '^  In  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
Lord  and  Saviour,  1824,  while  all  European  Christendom  beheld 
cold  and  unfeeling  indifference  the  unexampled  wrongs  and  inex- 
sible  miseries  of  Christian  Greece,  a  proposition  was  made  in  the 
;ress  of  the  United  States,  almost  the  sole,  the  last,  the  greatest 
eitory  of  human  hope  and  human  freedom,  the  representatives  of  a 
.nt  nation,  containing  a  million  of  freemen  ready  to  fly  to  arms, 
e  the  people  of  that  nation  were  spontaneously  expressing  its  deep- 
1  feeling,  and  the  whole  continent,  by  one  simultaneous  emotion, 
rising,  and  solemnly  and  anxiously  supplicating  and  invoking  high 
ren  to  spare  and  succour  Greece,  and  to  invigorate  her  arms  m  her 
ous  course,  while  temples  and  senate-houses  were  alike  resounding 
one  burst  of  generous  and  holy  sympathy :  in  the  year  of  our  Tjord 
Saviour — that  Saviour  of  Greece  and  of  us — a  proposition  was  offer- 
1  the  American  Congress  to  send  a  messenger  to  Greece,  to  inquire 
lier  state  and  condition,  with  a  kind  expression  of  our  good  wishes 
our  sympathies — and  it  was  rejected  I"     Go  home,  if  you  can — (to 
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Lome,  if  yoa  dare,  to  joar  constituents,  and  tell  them  tliat  you  Toted  u 
down — ^mect,  if  you  can,  the  appalling  countenances  of  thoee  who  wit 
you  here,  and  tell  them  that  you  shrank  from  the  declaration  of  yoor  owi 
sentiments — that  you  cannot  tell  how,  hut  that  some  anknown  drendy 
some  indescribable  apprehension,  some  indefinable  danger,  drove  yon  from 
your  purpose — that  the  spectres  of  cimetars,  and  crowns,  and  cresoenti, 
gleamed  before  you,  and  alarmed  you ;  and  that  you  suppressed  all  tbe 
noble  feelings  prompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by  national  indepeii4> 
encei  and  by  humanity. 


ELOQUENT  APPEAL  IN  FAVOUB  OF  THE  GRBEK& 

Should  the  Turks  prevail  in  the  present  contest,  an  amal^mationtf 
victor  and  vanquished  would  be  as  impracticable  now  as  when  Oreeoi 
was  first  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  power.  The  possession  of  thi 
country  has  been  promised  to  the  Bey  of  Egypt,  as  the  reward  of  hit 
services  in  effecting  its  conquest.  The  men-at-arms  have  already  bett 
doomed  to  military  execution  of  the  most  cruel  kind,  and  the  wonei 
and  children  would  be  sold  into  Asiatic  and  African  bondage. 

We  are  not  left  to  collect  this  merely  from  the  known  maxims  of 
Turkish  warfare,  nor  the  menaces  which  have  repeatedly  been  made  bj 
the  Porte,  but  we  see  it  exemplified  in  the  island  of  Scio.  On  the  sofl 
of  Oreece,  thus  swept  of  its  present  population,  will  be  settled  the 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  troops,  by  whom  it  shall  have  been  sabdoei 
Thus  will  have  been  cut  off,  obliterated  from  the  map  of  Europe,  tod 
annihilated  by  the  operation  of  whatever  is  most  barbarous  and  terrifie 
in  the  military  practice  of  the  Turkish  government,  an  entire  people; 
one  of  those  distinct  social  families  into  which  Providence  colleotB  ^ 
sons  of  men.  In  them  will  perish  the  descendants  of  ancestors,  toward 
whom  we  all  profess  a  reverence;  who  carry,  in  the  language  they  speik, 
the  proof  of  their  national  identity.  In  them  will  be  exterminated  i 
people  apt  and  predisposed  for  all  the  improvements  of  civilised  life;  ft 
people  connected  with  the  rest  of  Europe  by  every  moral  and  intellectiiil 
association,  and  capable  of  being  reared  up  into  a  prosperous  and  colli- 
vated  state.  Finally,  in  them  will  perish  one  whole  Christian  peqile; 
and  that  the  first  that  embraced  Christianity ;  churches  actually  founded 
by  the  apostles  in  person,  churches  for  whose  direct  instruction  a  oot- 
siderable  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  composed,  after  abiding  d 
the  storms  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  surviving  so  many  vicissitudes,  are 
now  at  length  to  be  razed ;  and,  in  the  place  of  all  this,  an  unciviHied 
Mohammedan  horde  is  to  be  established  upon  the  ruins.  We  say  it  is  ft 
most  momentous  alternative.  Interest  humani  generis.  The  ehameter 
of  the  age  is  concerned.  The  impending  evil  is  tremendous.  To  preseire 
the  faith  of  certain  old  treaties,  concluded  we  forget  when,  the  psrlis' 
ment  of  England  decides  by  acclamation  to  send  an  army  into  Portngftl 
and  Spain,  because  Spain  has  patronised  the  disaffection  of  the  Ports- 
gtteite  ultra-royalists.    To  prevent  a  change  in  the  governments  of  Fied* 
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ttiont,  Nfiples,  and  Spain,  Austria  and  France  inrade  those  countries  with 
large  armies.  Can  those  great  powers  look  tamely  on,  and  see  the  ruin 
fii  their  Christian  hrethren  consummated  in  Greece  ?  Is  there  a  faded 
parchment  in  the  diplomatic  archives  of  London  or  Lisbon,  that  binds 
the  English  government  more  imperiously  than  the  great  original  obli* 
gation  to  rescue  an  entire  Christian  people  from  the  cimetar  1  Can 
statesmen,  who  profess  to  be,  who  are,  influenced  by  the  rules  of  a  chaste 
and  lofty  public  morality,  justify  their  sanguinary  wars  with  Ashantees 
and  Burmans,  and  find  reasons  of  duty  for  shaking  the  petty  thrones  of 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  allow  an  African  satrap  to  strew  the  plains 
of  Attica  with  bloody  ashes  ? 

If  they  can,  and  if  they  will,  then  let  the  friends  of  liberty,  humanitv, 
and  religion,  take  up  thb  cause,  as  one  that  concerns  them,  all  and  each, 
in  his  capacity  as  a  Christian  and  a  man.  Let  them  make  strong  the 
public  sentiment  on  this  subject,  and  it  will  prevail.  Let  them  remember 
what,  ere  now,  has  been  done,  by  the  perseverance  and  resolution  of 
small  societies,  and  even  individual  men.  Let  them  remember  how 
nnall  a  company  of  adventurers,  unpatronised,  scarcely  tolerated  by 
their  government,  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundations  of  this  our  happy 
eonntry  beyond  a  mighty  ocean.  Let  them  recollect,  that  it  was  one 
fixed  impression,  cherished  and  pursued  in  the  heart  of  an  humble  and 
friendless  mariner,  through  long  years  of  fruitless  solicitation  and  faint- 
ing hope,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  these  vast  American  continents  are 
made  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  civilised  man.  Let  them  recollect  that, 
in  the  same  generation,  one  poor  monk  dismembered  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical empire  of  Europe.  Let  them  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  a  hermit 
who  roused  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  mass,  to  engage  in  an  expedition 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom ;  an  expedition,  wild  indeed, 
and  unjustifiable,  according  to  our  better  lights,  but  lawful  and  meri- 
torious in  those  who  embarked  in  it.  Let  them,  in  a  word,  never  forget, 
that  when,  on  those  lovely  islands  and  once  happy  shores,  over  which  a 
dark  cloud  of  destruction  now  hangs,  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
ehurch  were  first  laid,  it  was  by  the  hands  of  private,  obscure,  and  per- 
secuted individuals.  It  was  the  people,  the  humblest  of  the  people,  that 
took  up  the  gospel,  in  defiance  of  all  the  patronage,  the  power,  and  the 
laws  of  the  government.  Why  should  not  Christianity  be  sustained  in 
the  same  country,  and  by  the  same  means,  by  which  it  was  originally 
setablished  f  If,  as  we  believe,  it  is  the  strong  and  decided  sentiment 
of  the  civilized  world,  that  the  cause  of  the  Oreeks  is  a  good  cause,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  perish,  it  cannot  be  that  this  senti- 
ment will  remain  inoperative.  The  very  existence  of  this  sentiment  is 
a  tower  of  strength.  It  will  make  itself  felt  by  a  thousand  manifesta- 
tions. It  will  be  heard  in  our  senates  and  otir  pulpits ;  it  will  be  echoed 
from  our  firesides.  Does  any  one  doubt  the  cause  of  America  was 
mightily  strengthened  and  animated  by  the  voioes  of  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  the  British  parliament  f  Were  not  the  speeches  of  Chatham 
and  Burke  worth  a  triumphant  battle  to  our  fathers  ?  And  can  any  one 
doubt  that  the  Grecian  patriots  will  hold  outy  so  long  as  the  Christiaii 

world  will  cheer  them  with  its  sanction  ? 
saa 
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« 
Let,  then,  the  public  mind  be  disabused  of  the  prejudices  which  mis- 
lead it  on  this  question.  Let  it  not  be  operated  upon  by  tales  of  piraeiei 
ut  sea,  and  factions  on  land ;  evils  which  belong  not  to  Greeks,  but  to 
human  nature.  Let  the  means  of  propagating  authentic  intelligence  of 
the  progress  of  the  revolution  be  multiplied.  Let  its  well-wishers  sn4 
its  well-hopers  declare  themselves  in  the  cause.  Let  the  tide  of  pioui 
and  Christian  charity  be  turned  into  this  broad  and  thirsty  channeL  Let 
every  ardent  and  high-spirited  young  man,  who  has  an  independent  sab* 
sistence  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  embark  personallj  in 
the  cause,  and  aspire  to  that  crown  of  glory,  never  yet  worn  except 
by  him  who  so  lately  triumphed  in  the  hearts  of  the  entire  millions 
of  Americans.  Let  this  be  done,  and  Greece  is  safe. — North  Amerioa 
Review. 


MANNERS. 

I  MAKE  it  a  point  of  morality  never  to  find  fault  with  another  for  bit 
manners.  They  may  be  awkward  or  graceful,  blunt  or  polite,  polished 
or  rustic,  I  care  not  what  they  are,  if  the  man  means  well  and  acts  froa 
honest  intentions,  without  eccentricity  or  affectation.  All  men  have  not 
the  advantages  of  ''good  society,"  as  it  is  called,  to  school  themselvei 
in  all  its  fantastic  rules  and  ceremonies,  and  if  there  is  any  standard  of 
manners,  it  is  one  founded  in  reason  and  good  sense,  and  not  upon  thess 
artificial  regulations.  Manners,  like  conversation,  should  be  extempon- 
neous,  and  not  studied.  I  always  suspect  a  man  who  meets  me  with 
the  same  perpetual  smile  on  his  face,  the  same  congeeing  of  the  bodj, 
and  the  same  premeditated  shake  of  the  hand.  Give  me  the  hearty— it 
may  be  rough— grip  of  the  hand — the  careless  nod  of  recognition,  and, 
when  occasion  reauires,  the  homely  but  welcome  salutation — ''  How  an 
you,  my  old  friend  V 


SELF-RESPECT. 


Teach  a  man  to  think  meanly  and  contemptibly  of  himself,  to  cast 
off  all  sense  of  character  and  all  consciousness  of  a  superior  nature,  and 
moral  persuasion  can  no  more  act  upon  such  a  man  than  if  he  were  dead. 
A  man  may  be  addicted  to  many  vices,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  hope  of 
reclaiming  him.  But  the  moment  he  loses  all  sense  of  t>haraoter  aad 
all  consciousness  of  a  superior  nature — that  is,  the  moment  he  begins 
to  look  upon  himself  and  his  vices  as  worthy  of  one  another,  that 
moment  all  hope  of  reclaiming  him  perishes ;  for  the  last  ground  is 
Furrenderel  on  which  it  is  possible  for  his  remaining  good  principles  to 
rully  and  make  a  stand.  We  have  often  known  men  who  have  retained 
their  self-respect  long  after  they  had  lost  their  regard  for  principle;  bnt 
never  one  who  retained  his  regard  for  principle  after  he  had  lost  his  self- 
respect.  Destroy  this,  and  you  destroy  every  thing;  for  a  man  who 
does  not  respect  himself  respects  nothing. 


TAB  GRAVE  OF  THB   TEAR. — ^LOOK  ALOFT. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Md,  treiy  ton  Mid  emeh  tnrbulcDt  motion, 
eirelt  th*  hMrt  Id  life's  trcaeherotu  niftrM, 
oar  that  iBTitot  to  tbo  Mim  of  doTotion, 
rb'd  bj  rogreto,  nnencnrabor'd  with  carol ; 
rioM  tho  Imto  blooming  fiMo  of  eroation — 
dmo  Menu  to  panoo  in  hii  rapid  eareor, 
aod  with  the  work  of  hii  own  d^iolation, 
•hiad  with  a  miile  on  the  graro  of  the  year. 

•  wlad  whJatiM  nidtly,  tho  shadows  ara 

iwrap  his  hroad  path  in  tho  mantle  of  night, 

asvre's  gaj  sons  are  in  qoiet  reposing, 

ay'd  at  the  works  that  hare  nnmber'd  her 

It. 

I  temple  where  fkshion's  gaj  topers  are 

ted 

sriee  in  erowdi  deek'd  with  garlands  appear, 

t  their  warm  hopes  bj  no  spectre  affirighted, 

le  to  dance  ronnd  the  grare  of  the  year. 

e  the  stale  cup  which  the  idlers  hare  tasted, 

think  on  the  ills  of  life's  oomfortless  daj, 

lowers  of  mj  childhood  their  Terdore  have 

I  friends  of  mj  yonth  hare  been  stolen  away. 


lliey  think  not  how  frnitless  the  warmest  endeaTonr 
To  recall  the  kind  momenU  neglected  when  near. 

When  the  hours  that  obllTion  has  eaacell'd  for  ever 
Are  intorr'd  by  her  hand  in  the  grare  of  the 
year. 

Since  the  last  sdemn  reigm  ef  this  day  <  f  reflccttoa. 

What  thronfi  hare  relinqnish'd  Ullif  perishisf 
breath; 
How  many  hare  shed  their  last  tear  of  d^ection. 

And  dosed  the  dim  eye  in  the  darkness  of  death. 
How  many  hare  sadden  their  pilgrimage  ended. 

Beneath  the  low  pall  that  enTolepes  the  bier. 
Or  to  death's  lonesome  Talley  hare  gently  descended. 

And  made  their  eold  beds  with  the  grave  of  tha 
year. 


Tet  a  while,  and  m»  seasons  aronad  ns  shall  flenri^ 

Bnt  silenee  for  each  her  dark  mansion  prepare ; 
When  beanty  no  longer  her  roeee  shallmonrish. 

Nor  the  lily  o'crspread  the  wan  cheek  of  despair; 
But  the  eye  shall  with  Instra  unCsdingbebrighton'd, 

When  it  wakes  to  trae  bllm  in  yon  orient  sphere. 
By  sunbeams  of  splendour  immortal  enlighton'd, 

Whiek  no  mora  shall  go  down  on  the  grare  of  tha 
year. 


TO  THE  DEPARTED. 


va  kiss'd,  ye  ara  faded  and  eold ; 
laTO  press'd,  ye  ara  corer'd  with  mould ; 
ire  clasp'd,  thou  art  crumbling  away ; 
en  thy  bosom  my  breast  I  will  lay. 

f  my  youth,  I  hare  witnem'd  your  bloom ; 
the  dead,  I  have  wept  at  your  tomb: 
laTO  wreaths,  wera  they  worthy  of  thee ; 
irill  e'er  gather  a  garland  for  me  f 

f  my  youth,  ye  ara  hasting  away: 
thera  room  in  thy  chamber  of  day  f 
ave  hither  so  hastily  fled, 
era  room  ia  the  graen-curtain'd  bed? 

f  my  youth,  ye  ara  fiided  and  gone: 
the  Tale,  ye  have  clouded  the  morn : 


Death,  will  your  Tt^enrs  ineessantly  rail  f 
And  life,  must  it  pass  ia  the  night  of  the  smilf 

Souls  of  tiie  blest,  Ikom  the  mansions  of  day. 
Look  on  the  pilgrim  and  llgfaton  his  way : 
Wing  your  swifl  flight  to  the  death  prepared  bad. 
With  visions  ef  glory  to  einle  his  bead. 

Stars^  ye  ara  Ihlck  in  the  pathway  of  lightt 
Tidoas  of  bliss,  ye  ara  banishing  night: 
Pilgrim,  arise,  for  the  journey  you  tread 
Is  leading  to  regions  whence  sorraw  has  fled. 

Buds  of  the  spring,  ye  ara  blasted  and  dead : 
Leaves  of  the  summer,  your  beauty  has  fled: 
Wintor  of  grief,  fh>m  the  night  of  the  tomb, 
The  pole-star,  MttligioHt  will  scatter  the  ^oom. 


LOOK  ALOFT. 


■peel  of  lifS»,  whea  the  wave  and  the  gale 
od  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  fail— 
lye  slionld  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart, 
oft"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart. 

end,  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  glow, 

nile  Ibr  each  joy  and  a  toar  for  each  wo, 

itray  thee  when  sorrow  like  clouds  ara  ar- 

•d, 

efl**  to  the  fHendship  which  never  shall  fhde. 

Ii^  vfstons  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to 

BO  eye, 

tinto  of  the  rainbow,  bat  brightoa  to  fly. 


Then  tura,  and  through  tean  of  repentant  regret^ 
**  Look  aloft"  to  the  sun  that  is  never  to  est. 

Should  they  who  ara  dearest,  the  son  of  tl^  heart-* 

The  wifit  of  thy  boeom— in  sorrow  depart, 

*'Look  aloft,"  from  Uie  darknem  and  dust  of  tts 

tomb, 
Te  that  soil  whera  **  affection  is  ever  In  bloom.** 


And,  eh!  when  death  esMss,  In  tamn  to ea# 
His  fean  on  the  f^itnre,  his  pall  on  the  pasl^ 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  tbj  hear\ 
And  a  ndla  te  tuna  ejik  "loak  aMI~  iM  I 
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MOTION  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

These  bodies,  vast  in  magnitude,  infinite  in  number,  and  tbe  tenann 
of  space,  are  in  rapid  motion ;  but  what  imagination  can  po6sibly  con- 
ceive of  that  power  which  impels  the  movement  ?  Ail  idea  maj  he 
acquired  of  this  rapid  motion  bj  a  reference  to  familiar  objects,  tbe 
velocity  of  a  ship  impelled  by  wind,  particularly  if  urged  over  the 
rolling  billows  by  a  furious  tempest ;  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  winging 
its  flight  through  the  air,  especially  if  pursued  by  an  eagle ;  the  motkm 
of  a  ball  projected  from  a  cannon,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  at  the  nte 
of  800  miles  an  hour.  But  these  are  creeping  things.  Saturn,  one  of 
the  most  tardy  in  its  course  of  any  of  the  planets,  a  globe  900  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  is  impelled  at  the  rate  of  22,000  miles  in  an  hofor, 
carrying  with  him  a  system  of  stupendous  rings,  and  seven  moons  larger 
than  the  earth's  satellite.  Jupiter,  whose  vast  circumference  would 
comprise  within  it  a  thousand  such  globes  as  we  inhabit,  moTes  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  miles  in  an  hour.  This  earth  is  urged  forward  at  the  nte 
of  68,000  miles  in  an  hour ;  and  Mercury  still  hster,  being  107,000  miles 
in  the  same  time;  but  even  these  motions  are  slow  when  (KNnpaied  with 
that  of  the  comet  of  1680,  which  went  half  round  the  sun  in  ten  boon 
and  a  half,  and  its  tail  (at  least  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  in  length) 
turning  round  in  the  same  time,  keeping  nearly  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  sun ;  the  velocity  of  this  comet,  at  this  part  of  its  orbit,  (its  peri- 
helion,) was  830,000  miles  in  an  hour ;  and  so  closely  did  it  appmch 
the  sun,  that,  supposing  the  centrifugal  or  projectile  foroe  to  have  bees 
annihilated  at  this  point  of  its  course,  it  would  have  fallen  into  the  sn 
in  less  than  three  minutes  I  In  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  there  m 
reason  to  believe  that  bodies  are  in  motion  whose  velocities  are  prc^- 
tionably  greater  than  any  in  the  planetary  system. 

One  of  the  double  stars  completes  its  revolution  in  fifty-seyen  years; 
in  estimating  the  orbit  described  by  a  less  sun  about  a  greater,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  suppose  (though  probably  it  is  the  case)  that  the 
two  bodies  are  as  remote  from  each  other  as  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  horn 
our  sun,  namely,  twenty  millions  of  miles ;  were  it  even  admitted  that 
the  line  of  separation  between  them  was  only  a  twentieth  part  of  this 
distance,  the  revolving  star  would  then  move  at  the  rate  of  12,000,000 
miles  in  an  hour.  This  motion,  observed  among  many  of  the  fixed  stan, 
confirms  the  belief,  that  our  sun,  with  its  bright  retinue  of  comets,  pb- 
nets,  and  satellites,  is  moving  forward  through  space  with  a  velodtj 
past  conjecture.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  solar  sjrstem  will 
never,  in  the  course  of  its  most  protracted  duration,  revisit  any  part  of 
the  same  curve  or  line  it  has  moved  over  since  the  creation. — Timtt 
TeUtcope.  

The  diameter  of  the  comet  of  1811  was  estinated  by  Schroeter  at 
50,000  miles;  its  coma  or  envelope,  947,000  miles;  and  its  tail  or  train 
of  light,  sixty  millions  of  miles  in  length,  or  more  than  half  the  disteao^ 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun. — Dick. 
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WILD  HORSES. 

Thb  following  paragraph,  in  relation  to  the  droves  of  wild  horses  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  prairies  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  copied 
from  a  work  written  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Flint: — 

The  day  before  we  came  in  view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  saw,  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  that  impressive  and,  to  me,  almost  sublime  spec- 
tacle, an  immense  drove  of  wild  horses,  for  a  long  time  hovering  round 
our  path  across  the  prairie.  I  had  often  seen  great  numbers  of  them 
before^  mixed  with  other  animals,  apparently  quiet,  and  grazing  like  the 
rest.  Here  there  were  thousands,  unmixed,  unemployed;  their  motions, 
if  such  a  comparison  might  be  allowed,  as  darting  and  as  wild  as  those 
of  humming-birds  on  the  flowers.  The  tremendous  snort  with  which 
the  front  columns  of  the  phalanx  made  known  their  approach  to  us 
seemed  to  be  their  wild  and  energetic  way  of  expressing  their  pity  and 
disdain  for  the  servile  lot  of  our  horses,  of  which  they  appeared  to  be 
taking  a  survey.  They  were  of  all  colours,  mixed,  spotted,  and  direr* 
sified  with  every  hue,  from  the  brightest  white  to  clear  and  shining  black; 
and  of  every  form  and  structure,  from  the  long  and  slender  race  to  those 
of  firmer  limbs  and  heavier  mould ;  and  of  all  ages,  from  the  curvetting 
colt  to  the  range  of  the  patriarchal  steeds,  drawn  up  in  a  line,  and  hold- 
ing up  their  high  heads  for  a  survey  of  us  in  the  rear.  Sometimes  they 
curved  their  necks,  and  made  no  more  progress  than  just  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  our  advanoe.  Then  there  was  a  kind  of  slow  and  walking 
minuet,  in  which  they  performed  various  evolutions,  with  the  precision 
of  the  figures  of  a  country*dance.  Then  a  rapid  movement  shifted  the 
front  to  the  rear.  But  still,  in  all  their  evolutions  and  movements,  like 
the  flight  of  sea-fowls,  their  lines  were  regular  and  free  from  all  indica- 
tions of  confusion.  At  times  a  spontaneous  and  sudden  movement 
towards  us  almost  inspired  the  apprehension  of  a  united  attack  upon 
us.  After  a  moment's  advance,  a  short  and  retrogade  movement  seemed 
to  testify  their  proud  estimate  of  their  wild  independence.  The  infinite 
variety  of  their  rapid  movements,  their  tamperings,  and  manceuvres  were 
of  such  a  wild  and  almost  terrific  character,  that  it  required  but  a  mode- 
rate stretch  of  fancy  to  suppose  them  the  genii  of  these  grassy  plains. 
At  one  period,  they  were  formed,  for  an  immense  depth,  in  front  of  us. 
A  wheel  executed  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  presented  them 
hovering  on  our  flanks.  Then  again,  the  cloud  of  dust  that  enveloped 
their  movements  cleared  away,  and  presented  them  in  our  rear.  They 
evidently  operated  as  a  great  annoyance  to  the  horses  and  mules  of  our 
cavalcade.  The  frighted  movements,  the  increased  indications  of  fatigue, 
sufficiently  evinced,  with  their  frequent  neighings,  what  unpleasant  neigh- 
bours they  considered  their  wild  compatriota  to  be.  So  much  did  our 
horses  appear  to  suffer  from  fatigue  and  terror,  in  consequence  of  their 
vivacity,  that  we  were  thinking  of  some  way  in  which  to  drive  them  off; 
when  on  a  sudden  a  patient  and  laborious  donkey  of  the  estahlishmect, 

that  appeared  to  have  regarded  all  their  movement  with  philoiK)phic  in 

27 
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difference,  pricked  up  his  long  ears,  and  gave  a  loud  and  most  sonorow 
braj  from  his  vocal  shell.  Instantly  this  prodigious  multitude,  and  there 
were  thousands  of  them,  took  what  the  Spaniards  called  the  '^stompado '' 
With  a  trampling  like  the  noise  of  thunder,  or  still  more  like  that  of 
an  earthquake,  a  noise  that  was  absolutely  appalling,  they  took  to  their 
heels,  and  were  all  in  a  few  moments  invisible,  in  the  verdant  depths  of 
the  plains,  and  we  saw  th(m  no  more. 


RESIGNATION. 


There  is  no  virtue  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  in  practice  more  cou 
ducive  to  human  happiness,  than  resignation  to  the  divine  will.  He  who 
presumes  to  question  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the  paternal  solici- 
tude of  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  felicity  of  man,  is  guilty  of  the  most 
heinous  of  crimes,  and  deserving  of  the  most  severe  punishment.  That 
wisdom  which  is  displayed  in  the  economy  of  the  vast  system  of  creation 
•" — that  goodness  which  every  page  in  the  volume  of  nature  exhibits  in 
language  the  most  forcible  and  endearing — that  paternal  solicitude  which 
the  scheme  of  redemption  and  pardon  so  gloriously  illustrates,  should 
silence  every  murmur  when  we  are  afflicted,  and  teach  us  to  consider 
that  we  are  chastised  for  the  most  benevolent  purpose,  and  corrected 
that  we  may  be  worthy  of  those  unfading  joys  for  which  we  are  ulti- 
mately designed.  This  globe  is  not  constructed  for  the  eternal  abode  of 
an  eternal  soul.  We  should  view  all  its  perplexities  as  equally  short- 
lived and  transitory.  He  who  uses  the  good  things  of  this  world,  with- 
out abusing  them ;  whom  prosperity  cannot  elate ;  who  puts  a  just  value 
upon  what  he  possesses,  and  is  ready  to  resign  the  blessings  with  which 
he  is  favoured  into  the  hands  of  Him  by  whom  they  were  bestowed,  will 
surely  receive  an  abundant  reward.  Resignation  can  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress of  this  life,  calm  its  varied  troubles,  pour  a  ray  of  comfort  to  en- 
liven the  vale  of  tears  through  which  our  pilgrimage  must  be  made,  and 
cheer  with  consoling  expectations  the  gloom  that  lowers  over  the  pillow 
of  death.  Who  then  would  have  the  hardness  to  doubt  the  justice  of 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  or  arraign  Omniscience  at  the  tribootl 
of  human  presumption. 

REPLY  TO  ATHEISM. 

I  PE8TRE  no  greater  certainty  in  reasoning  than  that  by  which  ehaoce 
is  excluded  from  the  present  disposition  of  the  natural  world.  UDiferstl 
experience  is  against  it.  What  does  chance  ever  do  for  us?  In  the 
human  body,  for  instance,  chance,  t.  e.  the  operation  of  causes  without 
design,  may  produce  a  wen,  a  wart,  a  mole,  a  pimple,  but  never  an 
eye.  Among  inanimate  substances,  a  clod,  a  pebble,  a  liquid  drop, 
might  be;  but  never  was  a  watch,  a  telescope,  an  organized  body  of  any 
kind,  answering  a  valuable  purpose  by  a  complicated  mechanism,  the 
effect  of  chance.  In  no  assignable  instance  has  such  a  thing  existed 
without  intention  somewhere. — Paley, 
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A  VISIT  TO  REDBANK. 

Of  daj8  gone  by  I  love  to  speak, 

And  hear  from  others  tales  of  battle. — Anotu 

I  DELIGHT  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  the  Revolution,  not  because 
it  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  friends  or  foes,  but  because  the  germs  of 
liberty  were  nurtured  there.  The  wounded,  the  bleeding  patriot,  received 
there  the  oil  to  heal  the  scars  obtained  in  freedom's  cause ;  that  oil  was 
the  gladdening  anticipation  of  our  country's  future  glory,  and  her  future 
greatness.  'Twas  here  (and  I  cast  my  eyes  around  the  hallowed  scene) 
the  weary  and  exhausted  soldier  reposed,  and  here  the  tree  of  liberty 
grew  to  diffuse  her  gigantic  blessings  throughout  the  western  world.  I 
enjoyed  many  pleasing  reflections  on  a  late  visit  to  the  Red  Banks,  on  the 
river  Delaware;  although  this  spot  is  not  famed,  as  many,  for  bloody 
bMtles,  or  the  loss  of  zealous  patriots  in  our  country's  cause,  yet  it  tells 
the  same  tale,  whispers  the  endearing  fact,  that  the  shackles  of  tyranny 
were  removed  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  our  fathers — 

And  breathes  the  language  of  our  land, 
Here  fought  a  chosen  litUe  band. 

This  spot  is  about  six  miles  below  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Jersey  side,  and  fifteen  minutes  ride  from  the  pleasant  village  of  Wood- 
bury. 

At  that  gloomy  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  British  army  oc- 
cupied Philadelphia,  a  part  of  the  American  army  were  here  encamped; 
the  ground  presents  a  beautiful  eminence,  rising  about  one  hundred  feet 
%bove  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  trenches,  or  breastworks,  are  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  enclosing  near  three  acres  of  laud,  on  which  many  traces  are 
seen  of  deeds  performed  a  half  century  ago,  such  as  the  intrenchmenta 
spoken  of,  and  the  appearance  of  little  mounds  of  earth,  raised  over  the 
body  of  some  near  and  dear  friend,  by  those  who  remained  to  tell  their 
melancholy  fate ;  but,  alas  I  where  are  they  ?  A  large  field-piece  still 
remains,  (or  did  at  the  time  I  visited  the  spot,)  which  is  supposed  to 
have  burst.'*'  One  rude  stone  is  also  seen,  on  whose  unhewn  front  are 
marked  the  rude  traces  of  friendship,  recording  the  fate  of  a  martyr  in 
our  country's  cause,  who  fell  no  doubt  upon  that  very  spot ;  the  letters 
appear  to  have  been  done  with  a  bayonet  or  tomahawk,  which  are  these. 

**  Count  De  Kuap,  died  17 ;"  the  other  part  of  the  stone  being  much 

disfigured  by  time  and  abuiCy  I  could  decipher  no  more. 

Many  incidents  have  occurred  here  worth  recording,  but  I  have  nor 
been  able  to  obtain  them  correctly ;  one,  however,  I  beg  leave  to  mention 
A  large  party  of  He««ians  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  American 
^amp,  they  were  discovered  by  a  party  of  heroes,  who  immediately  attack- 
ed them ;  a  skirmish  ensued ;  the  Americans  finally  retreated.  The  Hes- 


■9^ 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  am  told  it  has  been  talcen  away,  by  those  who  valued  a 
Urn  pounds  of  old  iron  more  than  the  pi  Muing  recollections  which  ita  ancient  appearane 
^BTiiiablj  cMated. 
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siftnb,*  btlieviDg  they  had  cut  off  their  retreat,  rushed,  with  all  poesible 
speed,  to  take  the  encampment;  the  Americans  had,  however,  hj  a 
circuitous  route,  regained  their  fortifications,  and  lay  silent  and  hreathless 
on  their  arras,  like  the  fierce  tiger,  ready  to  bound  upon  the  enemy ;  the 
Hessians  rushed  towards  the  ramparts,  the  air  resounding  with  their 
shouts  of  supposed  victory.  It  was  the  scream,  the  shout  of  death !  The 
Americans  rose  from  their  lurking  places,  and,  lo  I  their  foes  fell  lik*" 
grass  before  the  scythe,  scarce  knowing  from  whom  they  reoeived  their 
death — 

And  nience  reign'd  above  them. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  scenes  like  this  were  acted  here ;  now,  trues  of 
such  scenes  alone  are  left — some  fifty  years  ago  the  noble  stream  that 
washes  the  base  of  this  bank,  bore  on  its  bosom  the  light  canvas ;  bot 
now,  ships  with  swelling  sails  glide  along,  laden  with  the  riches  of  the 
east,  the  north,  and  south :  the  west  has  presented  her  open  ports  for 
the  luxuries  of  every  clime.  From  the  extreme  height  of  the  bank,  we 
have  a  full  view  of  Philadelphia  on  one  hand ;  while,  on  the  other,  a 
short  distance  below,  are  the  means  of  its  defence,  (a  fort,)  from  whose 
encircled  point,  encircled  by  the  waters  of  the  Delaware^  rises  the  na- 
tional flag  of  our  country,  presenting  the  emblem  of  her  liberty,  and 
the  pride  of  the^r^  and  greatest  free  republic  in  the  world  ! 

They  who  can  appreciate  the  recollection  of  such  deeds,  and,  while  they 
drop  a  tear  over  the  sacred  tombs  of  departed  heroes,  consider  their  blood 
sealed  our  country's  charter  of  freedom ;  the  bones  that  whiten  here,  and 
enrich  the  soil,  are  the  remains  of  those  who  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honours  in  its  cause ;  upon  whose  fallen  bodies, 
from  whose  mouldering  graves  the  goddess  Liberty  arose  in  all  her  natal 
purity,  a  being  from  the  skies — they  who  can  recall  such  scenes  andsoch 
deeds  had  better  visit  this  romantic  spot ;  there  are  many  traces  here  to 
repay  the  traveller  and  amuse  his  £uicy,  not  with  fiction's  dream,  bat 
the  pleasing  recollections  of  reality. 


A  MIDNIGHT  REFLECTION. 

'Tis  midnight!  and  midnight  silence  reigns  triumphant  o'er  th» 
world.  This  is  the  hour  when  man  most  feels  his  nothingness — this  is 
the  hour  when  solemnity  gains  possession  of  the  untutored  sonl — Ihia  ii 
the  hour  when  the  guilty  conscience  shudders  beneath  the  preasore  of  i^ 
preponderous  load — and  this  is  the  hour  when  the  hardened  sinner  sees 
himself  unpainted,  and  feels  his  soul  shrink  back  from  the  prospects  of 
eternity.  But  this,  ah  i  yes,  this  is  the  hour  when  the  Ghrbtian  holds 
communion  with  his  God,  or  sleeps  in  undisturbed  repose^  while  guar- 
dian  angels  watch  around  his  bed,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  their  Lord,  they 
seem  to  say — '^  Sleep,  child  of  heaven,  thy  Father's  eye  is  on  thee!  No 
ill  awaits  thee  here,  but  peace  eternal  waits  for  thee  in  heaven." 

*  It  ifl  E  notorious  fact  in  hietoiy,  that  the  Hesnani  were  totallj  igacraat  of  tmj  wt^ 
9t  Warfare.  baj9  what  (iepend<^d  on  strongth  and  numbers. 
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THE  LAST  SHOT. 

1  HAVE  been  down  to  Bedbjink,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware; 
below  Philadelphia^  to  look  at  the  remains  of  that  little  fortress,  within 
whose  rudelj-constructed  walls  so  terrible  a  blow  was  given  to  British 
courage.  Only  a  few  remains  of  that  memorable  fort  are  now  to  be  seen. 
The  breastworks  are  nearly  levelled  to  the  earth,  and  over  some,  the 
plonghshare  of  the  industrious  farmer  has  already  passed.  Nothing  but 
a  few  mis-shapen  mounds  are  visible  to  point  out  to  the  stranger  the  site 
where  so  much  blood  was  spilt,  where  so  many  gallant  spirits  breathed 
their  last.  The  neighbouring  farmer,  however,  will  point  you  to  the 
battle-ground.  His  house  stood  within  pistol-shot  of  the  fort,  and  dur- 
ing the  attack,  the  balls  whistled  around  nis  roof  in  shrill  and  frequent 
showers.  He  will  tell  you  all  that  can  now  be  told  of  it.  He  saw  the 
battle  from  his  farm-house;  he  saw  the  foreign  foe  advance;  he  heard 
their  shout  as  they  entered  the  outer-wall,  and  in  a  moment  after,  he  saw 
them  hurrying  back,  bearing  with  them  the  body  of  their  lamented  and 
ill-fated  Donop. 

The  fort  at  Redbank  was  thrown  up  hastily  by  a  handful  of  Ame- 
ricans. They  constructed  two  walls,  or  two  forts,  one  within  the  other ; 
the  outer  one  of  which  was  not  completed  when  the  enemy  attacked  it. 
At  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of  men,  Donop  entered  the  outer  wall,  and 
thinking  the  fort  taken  by  surprise,  gave  a  shout  of  exultation,  which 
was  re-echoed  by  his  men.  They  entered  with  shouldered  arms.  The 
feeble  garrison,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Greene,  opened  at  once  a  brisk 
and  murderous  fire.  I  knew  a  Jerseyman  who  was  in  the  fortress.  He 
told  me  every  particular.  The  narrow  limits  in  which  the  assailants 
were  confined,  and  the  unlooked-for  repulse,  threw  them  into  irremediable 
confusion.  They  fired  a  few  shots,  and  hastily  retired,  just  as  the  Ame- 
ricans had  fired  their  eighth  round  of  ammunition — and  they  had  but 
nine  rounds  to  a  man.  As  the  enemy  turned  about,  a  volunteer  in  the 
fort,  whose  musket  had  snapped,  pulled  the  trigger  a  second  time — the 
last  shot  from  the  fort — and  the  gallant,  the  misguided,  the  accomplished 
Donop  fell,  among  a  breastwork  of  his  own  dying  men ! 

The  enemy  retreated  to  Philadelphia  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Ter- 
rible slaughter  had  been  made  in  their  ranks,  and  they  trembled  for  the 
whizzing  of  the  next  platoon  of  balls.  Four  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  which 
they  brought  to  the  assault,  were  either  buried  in  the  earth  on  their  way 
borne,  or  thrown  into  the  neighbouring  creek.  Searches  have  been  made 
for  them,  but  they  are  lost  for  ever.  Donop  was  carried  to  the  nearest 
farm-house,  his  wounds  dressed,  and  consolation  given  him.  It  was  then 
that  the  gallant  Hessian  first  saw  his  error.  He  was  a  mere  hireling  in 
the  enemy's  ranks.  He  had  no  enmity  to  Americans,  for  he  was  of  an- 
other country,  and  we  had  never  injured  him.  Bitterly  did  he  regret,  in 
the  agonies  of  that  tremendous  and  humbling  moment,  that  he  had  lent 
his  aid  to  smother  the  bursting  flame  of  freedom,  and  deeply  did  he  weep 

jYer  the  ignominy  of  his  end.     He  felt  there  was  none  to  pity  him.    Ihc- 
2L 


A 
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BrWHli  did  tiot;  for  they  paid  his  king  for  his  services;  his  king  did 
not,  for  his  death  insured  to  him  a  stipulated  compensation ;  and  Ame 
rica  could  not,  for  he  was  a  chosen  enemy.  Thus  did  the  dying  count 
depi'^.t  his  situation,  and  cried,  '^  I,  who  might  have  flourished  in  the  pa- 
laces of  kings,  am  here,  the  victim  of  a  mercenary  hargain,  left  to  die  in 
a  solitary  hut,  in  the  wilderness  of  America  V 

A  solitary  mound,  with  a  hit  of  rough  stone  at  the  head,  in  the  mar- 
gin of  a  wood,  is  all  that  now  remains  to  point  the  stranger  to  the  grave 
of  Count  Donop.  His  name  has  been  rudely  carved  upon  it;  but  the 
wanton  sportsman  makes  the  melancholy  memento  his  favourite  mark, 
and  a  few  summers  more  will  do  away  the  slightest  traoe  of  where  he 
now  reposes.  Such, alas !  is  military  glory ;  such  is  the  reward  of  daiinfc- 
less  bravery  and  misguided  virtue ! 

The  hickory  on  which  the  banner  of  our  country  floated  on  that  memo- 
rable day  is  still  rocked  by  the  breeze  that  sweeps  acrofis  oar  happy 
country.  Long  may  it  flourish  in  undying  prime  1  I  have  cut  a  frag- 
ment from  it,  and  it  now  stands  before  me  in  the  fashion  of  an  iukstaiKl, 
from  which  the  ink  is  drawn  that  wrote  these  transient  reminiscences  of 
that  ever-memorable  scene. 


HAPPINESS. 

The  happiness  of  this  life  is  to  us  what  the  sun  was  said  to  be  es- 
teemed by  a  certain  race  of  savages — ^an  object  that  will  one  day  be 
within  our  reach.  These  untaught  beings  resolved  at  length  to  meet  it, 
and  with  eager  expectation  they  began  their  march  towards  the  east,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  the  glorious  luminary  ere  it  appeared  to  them  to  raise 
itself  from  the  earth,  and  every  morning  they  anxiously  stretched  oat 
their  arms,  exclaiming :  "  Ah  I  when  shall  we  attain  it?"  They  travel- 
led for  a  considerable  time  supported  by  their  hopes,  which  only  vanished 
when  they  found  their  career  inevitably  terminated  by  an  immense 
ocean.  And  thus  it  will  be  with  us  all.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon  some 
point  or  object  in  which  we  believe  happiness  to  consist,  and  journey  oo 
through  cultivated  tracts  and  through  deserts ;  we  traverse  flowery  ral- 
leys,  and  overleap  rocks  and  precipices ;  no  difficulty  or  danger  can  arrest 
our  steps,  and  ere  we  reach  what  we  have  sought,  we  are  checked  by  the 
tomb  opened  before  us,  which  is  the  immense  ocean  that  swallows  us  all  up^ 


EPITAPH  ON  A  SCOLD,  BY  HER  HUSBAND. 

Wi  lived  one-and-twenty  jwn 

As  man  and  wife  together; 
At  last  she's  left  me  qoiet  here, 

And  gone — I  care  not  whither. 
I  rather  think  she's  soar'd  alofl» 

For  in  the  last  great  thunder, 
Methought  I  heard  her  very  voie« 

Rending  the  clouds  asunder. 
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WASHINGTON'S  ADDRESS  TO  THB  ARMY. 

Extract  from  General  Washington* s  Address  to  the  American  Army^  i% 
relation  to  an  insidious  attempt  to  sedttce  them  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  country j  in  1783. 

Gentlemen  : — If  mj  conduct  heretofore  has  not  evinced  to  you  that  I 
have  been  a  faithful  friend  to  the  army,  my  declaration  of  it  at  this  time 
would  be  equally  unavailing  and  improper.  But  as  I  was  among  the  first 
who  embarked  in  the  cause  of  our  common  country;  as  I  have  never  left 
your  side  one  moment  but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty ;  as  I 
have  been  the  constant  companion  and  witness  of  your  distresses,  and 
not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your  merits;  as  I  have  ever 
eonsidered  my  own  military  reputation  as  inseparably  connected  with  that 
of  the  army ;  and  my  heart  has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I  heard  its 
praises,  and  my  indignation  has  risen  when  the  mouth  of  detraction  has 
been  opened  against  it — it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  at  this  last  stage  of 
the  war,  that  I  am  indifferent  to  its  interests. 

With  respect  to  the  advice  given  by  the  author  to  suspect  the  man 
who  shall  recommend  moderation  and  longer  forbearance,  I  spurn  it, 
as  every  man,  who  regards  that  liberty,  and  reveres  the  justice  for  which 
wc  contend,  undoubtedly  must;  for,  if  a  man  is  to  be  precluded  from 
offering  his  sentiments  on  a  matter  which  may  involve  the  destiny  of  our 
country,  reason  is  of  no  use  to  us.  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  own  belief, 
conclude  this  address,  without  giving  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that 
Congress  entertain  exalted  sentiments  of  the  services  of  the  army,  and, 
from  a  full  conviction  of  its  merits  and  sufferings,  will  do  it  complete 
justice ;  that  their  endeavors  to  discover  and  establish  funds  have  been 
unwearied,  and  that  they  will  never  cease  till  they  have  succeeded. 

Why  should  we  distrust  them  ?  And  why,  in  consequence  of  that 
distrust,  adopt  measures  which  will  cast  a  shade  over  that  glory  which 
has  been  so  justly  acquired,  and  tarnish  the  reputation  of  an  army 
which  has  been  celebrated  throughout  all  Europe  for  its  fortitude  and 
patriotism  ?  ^ 

While  I  pledge  myself  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  exert  what- 
ever ability  I  am  possessed  of  in  your  favour,  let  me  entreat  you,  gen- 
tlemen, on  your  part,  not  to  take  any  measures  which,  viewed  in  the 
calm  light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity  and  sully  the  glory  you  have 
hitherto  maintained.  Let  me  request  you  to  rely  on  the  plighted  faith 
of  your  country,  to  place  a  full  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  intentions 
of  Congress,  and  to  assure  yourselves  that  they  will  adopt  the  mo9t 
effectual  measures  in  their  power  to  render  ample  justice  to  you  for 
your  faithful  and  meritorious  services. 

By  thus  determining,  and  thus  acting,  you  will  pursue  the  plain  and 
direct  road  to  the  attainment  of  your  wishes  :  you  will  give  one  moro 
proof  of  unexampled  patriotism  and  patient  virtue,  rising  superior  to  the 
pressure  of  the  most  complicated  sufferings ;  and  y  su  will,  by  the  dignity 
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of  your  conduct,  afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when  ape&idiig  of 
the  glorious  example  you  have  exhibited  to  mankind,  "  Had  this  daj 
been  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to 
which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining." 


WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  ADVOCATED. 

Extrctct  from  the  Speech  of  Patrick  Henry ^  in  the  Convention  of  FZr- 
ginia,  March,  1775,  in  favour  of  resistance  hy  the  Colonin. 

Ma.  President — It  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illnaons  of 
hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  onr  eyes  against  a  painful  truth — and  listen 
to  the  song  of  that  siren,  till  she  transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  thistho 
part  of  wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  liber^  f 
Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  who  having  eyes,  see  not, 
and  having  ears,  hear  not,  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern  our  tem- 
poral salvation  ?  For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost, 
I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth ;  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  pro- 
fide  for  it. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp 
jf  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the 
past.  And  judging  by  the  past,  1  wish  to  know  what  there  has  been  in 
the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last  ten  years  to  justify  those 
hopes  with  which  gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  and 
the  house  ?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  *with  which  our  petition  has  been 
lately  received  ?  Trust  it  not,  sir ;  it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your  feet 
Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how 
this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports  with  those  warlike  pre- 
parations which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and 
armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation  ?  Have  we  shown 
ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that  force  must  be  called  in  to 
win  back  our  love  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir.  These  are  the 
implements  of  war  and  subjugation — the  last  arguments  to  which 
kings  resort. 

I  ask  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be 
not  to  force  us  to  submission  ?  Can  gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible 
motive  for  it?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  navies  and  armies  ?  No,  ar, 
she  has  none.  They  are  meant  for  us ;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other. 
They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which  the 
}$ritish  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And  what  have  we  to 
oppose  to  them  ?  Shall  we  try  argument  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying 
that  for  the  last  ten  years.  Have  we  any  thing  new  to  offer  upon  the 
subject?  Nothing.  We  have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  light  of 
which  it  is  capable ;  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain. 

Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  humble  supplication  ?  What  term 
khall  we  find,  which  have  not  been  already  exhausted  ?     Let  «f  oot|  I 
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beseecU  you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer.  Sir,  we  have  done  every  thing 
that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now  coming  on.  We 
have  petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  we  have  supplicated ;  we  have 
prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  interposition 
to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  parliamt'ut.  Our 
petitions  have  been  slighted ;  our  remonstrances  have  produced  additional 
violence  and  insult ;  our  supplications  have  been  disregarded ;  and  we 
have  been  spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  Thert  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be 
free — if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileees  for 
which  we  have  been  bo  long  contending — if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abfluidon 
the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  oeen  so  long  engaged,  and  which 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of 
our  contest  shall  be  obtained,  we  must  fight ! — I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must 
fight ! !     An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  Ood  of  hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us. 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — ^unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable 
an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger  ?  Will  it  be  the  next 
week  or  the  next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and 
when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  ?  Shall  we  gather 
strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  1  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of 
effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the 
delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand 
and  foot  r  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those  means 
which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power. 

Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in 
such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force 
which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight 
our  battles  alone.  There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies 
of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The 
battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active, 
the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough 
to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest.  There  is  no 
retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery  I  Our  chains  are  forged.  Their 
clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston !  The  war  is  inevitable^ 
and  let  it  come  ! !     I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come  ! ! ! 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry  peace, 
peace ;  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun  !  The  next 
gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms !  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field !  Why  stand  we 
here  idle  ?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would  they  have? 
Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
and  slavery  ?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God  I  I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take ;  but,  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death. 

The  number  of  stars,  or  tuns^  comprehended  in  that  portion  of  the 

firmament   which    is   within    the    reach   of  our   telescopes   would   be 

20,000,000,000,  or  twenty  thousand  milUonSy  which  is  twenty  millions 

c»f  times  the  number  of  all  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye. — Dick. 
2lS 
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SPEECH  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HAMILTON. 

BT  DB.   MASON. 

Sad,  my  fcllow-citizeDS,  are  the  recollectioDs  and  forebodings  whid 
the  present  solemnities  force  upon  the  mind.  Five  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  your  tears  flowed  for  the  father  of  your  country,  and  you  are  agiia 
assembled  to  shed  them  over  her  eldest  son.  No,  it  is  not  an  illusioo; 
would  to  Grod  it  were !  Your  eyes  behold  it ;  the  um  which  bore  the 
ashes  of  Washington  is  followed  by  the  urn  which  bears  the  ashes  of 
Hamilton. 

Fathers,  friends,  countrymen !  the  grave  of  Hamilton  speaks.  It 
charges  me  to  remind  you  that  he  fell  a  victim,  not  to  disease  or  acci- 
dent; not  to  the  fortune  of  glorious  warfare;  but,  how  shall  I  utter  it? 
to  a  custom  which  has  no  origin  but  superstition,  no  aliment  but  depra- 
vity, no  reason  but  in  madness.  Alas  I  that  he  should  thus  expose  his 
precious  life.  This  was  his  error.  A  thousand  bursting  hearts  reite- 
rate.  This  was  his  error. 

Shall  I  apologize  ?  I  am  forbidden  by  his  living  protestations,  by  hui 
dying  regrets,  by  his  wasted  blood.  Shall  a  solitary  act,  into  which  be 
was  betrayed  and  dragged,  have  the  authority  of  a  precedent  ?  The  plea 
is  precluded  by  the  long  decisions  of  his  understanding,  by  the  principles 
of  his  conscience,  and  by  the  reluctance  of  his  heart.  Ah  !  when  will 
our  morals  be  purified,  and  an  imaginary  honour  cease  to  cover  the  most 
pestilent  of  human  passions  ? 

My  appeal  is  to  military  men.  Your  honour  is  sacred.  Listen.  Is 
it  honourable  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good  ?  The  wise  and 
good  turn  with  disgust  from  the  man  who  lawlessly  aims  at  his  leigh* 
hour's  life.  Is  it  honourable  to  serve  your  country  t  That  man  cruellj 
injures  her  who,  from  private  pique,  calls  his  fellow-citizen  into  the 
dubious  field. 

Is  fidelity  honourable?  The  man  forswears  his  faith  who  tarns 
against  the  bowels  of  his  countrymen  weapons  put  into  his  hand  for 
their  defence.  Are  generosity,  humanity,  and  sympathy  honourable? 
That  man  is  superlatively  base  who  mingles  the  tears  of  the  widow  and 
orphan  with  the  blood  of  a  husband  and  father.  Do  refinement  and 
courtesy  and  benignity  entwine  with  the  laurels  of  the  brave?  The 
blot  is  yet  to  be  wiped  from  the  soldier's  name,  that  he  cannot  treat  his 
brother  with  the  decorum  of  a  gentleman  unless  the  pistol  or  the  dacger 
be  every  moment  at  his  heart.  Let  the  votaries  of  honour  now  look 
at  their  deed.  Let  them  compare  their  doctrine  with  this  horrible  com- 
mon t. 

My  countrymen,  the  land  is  defiled  with  blood  unrighteously  shed.  U 
cry,  disregarded  on  eurtb,  has  gone  up  to  the  throne  of  Gkxl ;  and  this 
day  does  our  punishment  reveal  our  sin.  It  is  time  for  us  to  awake. 
The  voice  of  moral  virtue,  the  voice  of  domestic  alarm,  the  voice  of  the 
fatherles.<<  and  widow,  the  voice  of  a  nation's  wrong,  the  voice  of  Ham^ 
ion*M  blood,  the  voice  of  impending  judgment,  calls  for  a  remedy. 
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At  this  hour  Heayen'ft  high  reproof  is  sounding  from  Maine  to  Qeor- 
gia,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. If  we  refuse  obedience,  every  drop  of  blood  spilled  in  sii>gle 
combat  will  lie  at  our  door,  and  will  be  reeompensed  when  our  cup  is 
full.  We  have,  then,  our  choice,  either  to  coerce  iniquity,  or  prepare 
for  desolation ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  our  nation,  though  infant 
in  years,  yet  mature  in  vice,  the  scorn  and  the  abhorrence  of  civilized 
man  I 

Fathers,  friends,  countrymen !  the  dying  breath  of  Hamilton  recom- 
mended to  you  the  Christian's  hope.  His  single  testimony  outweighs 
all  the  cavils  of  the  sciolist  and  all  the  jeers  of  the  profane. 

Who  will  venture  to  pronounce  a  fable,  that  doctrine  of  ^'  life  and  im- 
mortality" which  his  profound  and  irradiating  mind  embraced  as  the 
troth  of  God  ?  When  you  are  to  die,  you  will  find  no  source  of  peace  but 
in  the  faith  of  Jesus.  Cultivate  for  your  present  repose  and  your  future 
consolation  what  our  departed  friend  declared  to  be  the  support  of  his 
ezpiriDg  moments :  '^  A  tender  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty, 
through  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'' 


ETERNITY  OF  GOD. 

BT  OEEENWOOD. 

If  all  who  live  and  breathe  around  us  are  the  creatures  of  yesterday, 
and  destined  to  see  destruction  to-morrow ;  if  the  same  condition  is  our 
own,  and  the  same  sentence  is  written  against  us ;  if  the  solid  forms  of  in- 
animate nature  and  laborious  art  are  fading  and  falling ;  if  we  look  in  vain 
for  durability  to  the  very  roots  of  the  mountains ;  where  shall  we  turn, 
and  on  what  can  we  rely  ?  Can  no  support  be  offered  ?  can  no  source  of 
confidence  be  named  7  Oh  yes !  there  is  one  Being  to  whom  wc  can  look 
with  a  perfect  conviction  of  finding  that  security  which  nothing  about 
us  can  give,  and  which  nothing  about  us  can  take  away.  To  this  Being 
we  can  lift  up  our  souls,  and  on  him  we  may  rest  them,  exclaiming,  in 
the  language  of  the  monarch  of  Israel,  '^Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.''  '^  Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hand 9. 
They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old 
like  a  garment,  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed,  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end." 

The  eternity  of  God  is  a  subject  of  contemplation,  which,  at  the  samo 
time  that  it  overwhelms  us  with  astonishment  and  awe,  affords  us  an 
immovable  ground  of  confidence  in  the  midst  of  a  changing  world.  All 
things  which  surround  us,  all  these  dying,  mouldering  inhabitants  of 
time,  must  have  had  a  Creator,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  they  could  not 
hare  created  themselves.  And  their  Creator  must  have  existed  from  all 
eternity,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  the  first  ouuse  must  necessarily  be 
naoaosed.     As  wc  cannot  suppose  a  beginning  without  a  cause  of  eausi* 
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ence,  that  which  is  the  cause  of  all  existence  must  be  self-existent,  tnd 
could  have  had  no  beginning.  And,  as  it  had  no  beginning,  so  also,  m 
it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  influence  and  control,  as  it  is  independent 
and  almighty,  it  will  have  no  end.  Here  then  is  a  support  which  will 
never  fail ;  here  is  a  foundation  which  can  never  be  moved — the  eTcr* 
lasting  Creator  of  countless  worlds,  '^  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inha- 
biteth  eternity."  What  a  sublime  conception !  He  inhabits  etemitj, 
occupies  this  inconceivable  duration,  pervades  and  fills  throughout  tlui 
boundless  dwelling.  Ages  on  ages  before  even  the  dust  of  which  m 
are  formed  was  created,  he  had  existed  in  infinite  majesty,  and  ages  <m 
ages  will  roll  away  after  we  have  all  returned  to  the  dost  whence  wa 
were  taken,  and  still  he  will  exist  in  infinite  majesty,  living  in  the  eter- 
nity of  his  own  nature,  reigning  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own  omnipoleiioe^ 
for  ever  sending  forth  the  woitl,  which  forms,  supports,  and  governs  all 
things,  commanding  new-created  light  to  shine  on  new-oreated  worUi^ 
and  raising  up  new-created  generations  to  inhabit  them. 

The  contemplation  of  this  glorious  attribute  of  Ood  is  fitted  to  ezdts 
in  our  minds  the  most  animating  and  consoling  reflections.  Standing, 
as  we  are,  amid  the  ruins  of  time  and  the  wrecks  of  mortality,  where 
every  thing  about  us  is  created  and  dependent,  proceeding  from  nothings 
and  hastening  to  destruction,  we  rejoice  that  something  is  presented  to 
our  view  which  has  stood  from  everlasting,  and  will  remain  for  ever. 
When  we  have  looked  on  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  they  have  vanished 
away ;  when  we  have  looked  on  the  works  of  nature,  and  perceived  that 
they  were  changing;  on  the  monuments  of  art,  and  seen  that  they  would 
not  stand ;  on  our  friends,  and  they  have  fled  while  we  were  gaiing ;  on 
ourselves,  and  felt  that  we  were  as  fleeting  as  they ;  when  we  have  looked 
on  every  object  to  which  we  could  turn  our  anxious  eyes,  and  they  have 
all  told  us  that  they  could  give  us  no  hope  nor  support,  because  thej 
were  so  feeble  themselves ;  we  can  look  to  the  throne  of  Grod :  change 
and  decay  have  never  reached  that ;  the  revolution  of  ages  has  never 
moved  it ;  the  waves  of  an  eternity  have  been  rushing  past  it,  but  it  has 
remained  unshaken ;  the  waves  of  another  eternity  are  ruslung  toward 
it,  but  it  is  fixed,  and  can  never  be  disturbed. 


HOW  TO  LIVE. 


A  MAN  should  live  in  the  world  like  a  true  citizen ;  he  may  be  allowed 
to  have  a  preference  to  the  particular  quarter,  or  square,  or  even  allev  in 
which  he  lives ;  but  he  should  have  a  generous  svmpathy  for  the  weluxe 
of  the  whole ;  and  if,  in  his  rambles  through  this  great  city,  the  world, 
he  chances  to  meet  a  man  of  difierent  habit,  language,  or  complexion 
from  his  own,  still  he  is  his  fellow-creature,  a  short  sojourner,  in  common 
with  himself;  subject  to  the  same  wants,  infirmities,  and  necessities; 
and  one  who  has  a  brother's  claim  on  him  for  his  charityi  comfort|  and 
.relief. 


i 
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THE  HERO  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

When  the  plagne  raged  violentlj  at  Marseilles,  every  link  of  sSeo 
lion  was  broken  ;  the  father  turned  from  the  child — the  child  from  the 
father ;  cowardice  and  ingratitude  no  longer  excited  indignation.  Misery 
is  at  its  height  when  it  thus  destroys  every  generous  feeling — thus  dis- 
solves every  tie  of  humanity  !  The  city  became  a  desert ;  the  grass 
grew  in  the  streets ;  a  funeral  met  you  at  every  step ! 

The  physicians  assembled  in  a  body  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  hold  a 
consultation  on  the  fearful  disease,  for  which  no  remedy  had  yet  been 
discovered.  After  a  long  consultation,  they  decided  unanimously,  that 
the  malady  had  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  character,  which  opening  a 
corpse  might  develope — an  operation  which  it  was  impossible  to  attempt, 
since  the  operator  must  infallibly  become  a  victim,  in  a  few  hours,  be- 
yond the  power  of  human  art  to  save  him,  as  the  violence  of  the  attack 
would  preclude  their  administering  the  customary  remedies.  A  dead 
pause  succeeded  this  fatal  declaration.  Suddenly,  a  surgeon  by  the 
name  of  Guyon,  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  great  celebrity  in  his  profession, 
rose,  and  said  firmly,  *^  Be  it  so :  I  devote  myself  for  the  safety  of  the 
country.  Before  this  numerous  assembly,  I  promise  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  religion,  that  to-morrow,  at  the  break  of  day,  I  will  dis- 
sect a  corpse,  and  write  down,  as  I  proceed,  what  I  observe.'' 

He  left  the  assembly  instantly.  They  admired  him,  lamented  his 
fitte,  and  doubted  whether  he  would  persist  in  his  design.  The  intrepid 
and  pious  Guyon,  animated  by  all  the  sublime  energy  that  religion  or 
patriotism  can  inspire,  acted  up  to  his  word.  He  had  married,  and  was 
•ich;  and  he  immediately  made  his  will,  dictated  by  justice  and  piety. 

A  man  had  died  in  his  house  within  four-and- twenty  hours.  Guyon, 
at  daybreak,  shut  himself  up  in  the  same  room ;  he  took  with  him  ink, 
paper,  and  a  little  crucifix.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  never  had  he  felt  more 
firm  or  collected.  Kneeling  beside  the  corpse,  he  wrote — **  Mouldering 
tenement  of  an  immortal  soul — not  only  can  I  gaze  on  thee  without 
terror,  but  even  with  joy  and  gratitude.  Thou  will  open  to  me  the 
gates  of  a  glorious  eternity.  In  discovering  to  me  the  secret  cause  of 
the  terrible  plague  which  destrovs  my  native  city,  thou  wilt  enable  me 
to  point  out  some  salutary  remedy ;  thou  wilt  render  my  sacrifice  useful. 
O  God  I"  continued  he,  *'  thou  wilt  bless  the  action  thou  hast  thyself 
inspired." 

He  began — he  finished  the  dreadful  operation,  and  recorded  in  detail 
his  surgical  observations.  He  then  left  the  room,  threw  the  papers  into 
a  vase  of  vinegar,  and  immediately  sought  the  Lazaretto,  where  he  died 
in  twelve  hours^-a  death  ten  times  more  glorious  than  the  warrior  who, 
to  save  his  coimtry,  rushes  on  the  enemy's  ranks,  since  he  advances  with 
hope,  at  least,  and  sustained,  admired,  and  seconded  by  a  whole  army. 

Physicians  who  remain  firm  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  while  the 
fears  of  their  fellow-citizens  are  prompting  them  to  fly  from  contagion, 
display  that  moral  courage  which  is  as  &r  superior  to  the  physical  energy 
which  sastains  the  soldier  in  battle,  as  the  mind  is  superior  to  matter. 
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RETROSPECTION. 

Come  and  let  us  muse  on  days  that  have  past;  days,  whose  remernhnnoe 
twakcns  thoughts  melancholy  and  sad ;  yet,  days  which  we  lore  to  view 
through  the  vista  of  memory. 

Transported  hy  fancy  to  the  scenes  of  our  childhood,  how  delightful 
is  retrospection.  There  we  again  act  each  playful  humour  of  our  yoatli 
—each  innocent  pastime  of  our  hoyhood.  We  think  of  the  friends  who 
joined  in  our  mirth^-of  the  parents  who  promoted  our  enjoyment  W<) 
wander  through  the  same  woods  consecrated  to  friendship — through  the 
same  avenues  sacred  to  youthful  romance.  We  listen  to  the  rustling 
murmurings  of  the  foliage  of  the  forest — ^to  the  purling  of  the  shtdj 
stream,  upon  whose  hanks  we  formerly  rioted  in  unalloyed  pleasure,  tiU 
we  almost  fancy  those  days  to  have  returned  with  a11  their  joyous,  glad- 
some hours. 

But  memory  also  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of  pensive  sadness,  when 
she  reminds  us  that  these  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  compa- 
nions of  our  social  glee.  Then  all  was  bright  with  hope ;  the  heart  was 
joyous  and  gay;  the  little  troubles  which  a  moment  clouded  our  happi- 
ness were  soon  forgotten;  and  the  cares  of  the  world  were  unknown 
and  unregarded;  but  now  we  see  hope  blighted — former  intimaciei 
destroyed — and  thorns,  where  we  imagined  nothing  but  roses  and  flowers 
grew.  But  still  we  delight  to  think  on  the  moments  of  bliss  that  have 
passed,  the  friends  that  have  become  estranged,  and  the  hearts  that  ooee 
<^  were  near  and  dear.''  We  cherish  their  remembrance,  and,  while  we 
admire  their  virtues,  almost  forget  that  we  are  alienated  and  become  as 
strangers. 


IMAGINATION. 

To  thee,  goddess  of  fancy,  I  would  fain  address  my  lay. 

Reason  may  teach  us  to  dive  into  the  dark  recesses  of  nature,  and 
philosophy  lead  us  to  examine  her  hidden  works ;  science  may  throw 
open  the  portals  of  truth,  and  wisdom  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of  oar 
fellow-man ;  but  it  is  for  thee,  imagination,  to  soar  above  all  these,  and, 
by  thy  magic  power,  to  glide  through  the  wide  range  of  possibility. 

Aided  by  thee,  man  can  perform  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  hb 
own  mind  all  that  the  pen  of  the  historian  has  tranBcribed,  or  the  band 
of  the  poet  depicted.  He  can  range  his  armies,  fight  his  battles,  and 
display  to  his  delighted  fancy  his  character  as  a  mighty  man  of  valour; 
or,  inspired  by  the  heavenly  muse,  he  can  languish  in  the  soft  twilight 
or  breathe  in  the  sweet  beauty  of  a  moonlight  vision. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  wafted  by  the  perfumes  of  ArabiSi 
he  knows  no  boundary  to  his  flight,  no  curtailment  to  his  fancy.  Roving 
through  the  boundless  extent  of  infinite  space,  he  discovers  new  spheresy 
now  suns,  with  all  their  attendant  planets.  He  traces  the  fiery  coiMt 
through  its  vast  unmeasured  orbit ;  at  one  time  on  the  utmost  verge  sf 
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he  universe — at  another,  scorched  by  the  fervent  heat  of  a  summer 
oldiice. 

He  travels  back  to  the  source  of  time,  and  beholds  the  mighty  void, 
rem  whence 

Th«8e  worlds  were  eall'd  to  lighty 

,nd  sees  them  arise  in  beauty  and  harmony  at  the  voice  of  the  Almighty, 
nd  commence  their  magnificent  courses  through  the  wide  range  pf 
leaven's  domains.         »*»♦*♦ 

Such  is  the  imagination  of  man.  Confined  within  the  bounds  of 
eason,  what  are  we  not  capable  of  viewing  or  performing,  when  we 
ourt  its  influence  ?  But,  like  the  airy  vision  of  a  dream,  it  vanishes  with 
he  morning's  dawn,  leaving  nothing  behind,  but  the  idea  of  its  power^ 
nd  a  knowledge  of  the  unwarrantable  scope  of  the  human  mind. 


THE  MISER  OUTWITTED. 

It  was  observed  that  a  certain  covetous  rich  man  never  invited  any 
ne  to  dine  with  him.  <<  I'll  lay  a  wager,"  said  a  wag,  *'  1  get  an  invi- 
ation  from  him.''  The  wager  being  accepted,  he  goes  the  next  day  to 
he  rich  man's  house,  about  the  time  ne  was  known  to  sit  down  to  dinner, 
nd  tells  the  servant  that  he  must  then  speak  with  his  master,  for  that 
16  could  save  him  a  thousand  pounds.  ''  Sir,"  said  the  servant  to  his 
naster,  ''  here  is  a  man  in  a  great  hurry  wishing  to  speak  with  you,  who 
ays  he  can  save  you  a  thousand  pounds."     Out  came  the  master — 

*  What  is  that  you  say,  sir — that  you  can  save  me  a  thousand  pounds  f " 
^  Yes,  sir,  I  can — but  I  see  you  are  at  dinner ;  I  will  go  myself  and 
line,  and  call  again."  **  Oh,  pray,  sir,  come  in  and  take  dinner  with 
DC."  << Sir,  I  shall  be  troublesome."  ''Not  at  all."  The  invitation 
ras  accepted.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  ''  Well,  sir,"  said  the  man 
if  the  house,  ''  now  to  our  business.  Pray  let  me  know  how  I  am  to 
ave  a  thousand  pounds."  ''Why,  sir,"  said  the  other,  "I  hear  you 
lave  a  daughter  to  dispose  of  in  marriage."  '*  I  have."  "And  that 
ou  intend  to  portion  her  with  ten  thousand  pounds."     "  I  do  so." 

*  Why,  then,  sir,  let  me  have  her,  and  I  will  take  her  with  nine  thou- 
and."  The  master  of  the  house  rose  in  a  passion,  and  turned  him  out 
f  doors  in  a  hurry. 


Difference  between  Simple  and  Compound  Interest. — ^From 
be  birth  of  Christ  to  the  25th  of  December,  1815,  one  penny,  at  fivb 
ler  cent,  simple  interest,  amounts  to  7s.  3id ;  at  compound  interest,  it 
rould  be  £1,227,742,357,141,817,589,060,967,240,755,491  98.  9d. 

Allowing  a  cubic  inch  of  gold  to  be  worth  £38,  16s.  6d.,  and  the 
bove  sum  to  be  condensed  into  a  globe  of  gold,  its  diameter  will  be 
^198,604  miles,  540  yards,  1  foot,  6  inches  and  a  fraction,  which  would 
Kceed  in  magnitude  all  the  planets  in  the  solar  system ;  and  supposing 
bis  earth  to  be  solid  gold,  it  would  not  pay  one  hour's  interest  of  the 
bof •  sum. 
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THE  EXPRESS. 

Doling  that  disastrous  period  of  the  Revolution  which  succeeded  the 
defeat  of  Washington  at  Brandywine,  and  his  subsequent  repulse  at  6er- 
mantown,  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind  was  deep  and  anxious,  tod 
the  spirits  of  the  whole  nation  seemed  depressed  and  paralyzed  by  the 
overthrow  of  their  sagacious  leader  in  two  successive  battles.  The  pablie 
expectation  was  on  tiptoe  for  every  breath  of  news,  in  hopes  that  it  might 
bring  accounts  of  some  achievement  which  would  wipe  away  the  stain 
of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  or  lest  it  should  inform  them  of  some 
equally  disastrous  battle.  Towards  the  close  of  a  wet,  uncomfortable 
day,  a  week  or  two  after  the  defeat  at  Germantown,  a  horseman,  heafilj 
armed,  and  clad  in  a  thick  overcoat,  which  was  nearly  covered  with  mad, 
was  observed  to  ride  up  from  the  river,  through  the  main  street  of  Easton. 
He  stopped  at  the  first  tavern  in  sight,  and  inquired  for  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  station.  It  was  presently  noised  through  the  town  that 
an  express  had  arrived,  and  the  citizens  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  house 
of  the  commandant,  to  learn  the  news.  The  stranger  quickly  informed 
him  that  he  carried  an  express  of  great  importance,  and  that  he  must  be 
immediately  furnished  with  guides  to  conduct  him  to  the  camp  of  Wash- 
ington. Two  trusty  men  were  forthwith  selected,  and  just  at  candle- 
light the  three  started  for  Whitemarsh,  whither  Washington  had  re- 
treated after  his  unfortunate  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Germantown. 
Pursuing  an  unfrequented  path,  they  were  descending  a  little  eminence 
which  overlooked  the  encampment,  just  as  the  sun  rose^  after  a  wet  and 
fatiguing  ride  during  the  whole  night. 

As  their  jaded  horses  slowly  descended  the  eminence,  the  bearer  of 
the  express  and  his  companions  could  observe  the  line  of  sentries  pacing 
to  and  fro  upon  the  wet  grass,  some  distance  from  the  tents,  and  a  few 
officers  and  soldiers  performing  their  morning  ablutions.  Three  horse- 
men of  their  mysterious  character  were  an  unusual  sight  at  Whitemarsh, 
and  the  officers  and  men  regarded  them  with  fixed  and  anxious  attentioo. 
The  fact  of  their  approach  was  passed  into  the  tents,  and  a  crowd  oJf 
officers  and  soldiers  soon  appeared,  all  intently  watching  their  designs. 
As  they  neared  the  sentries,  they  dropped  their  muskets  to  a  charge  and 
bade  them  halt.  An  officer,  approaching  the  group  at  this  moment,  was 
told  by  one  of  the  guides  in  a  loud  voice,  that  they  had  an  express  for 
General  Washington ;  upon  which  they  were  instantly  allowed  to  pass. 
Their  business  reaching  the  ears  of  the  troops,  an  immense  crowd  wss 
fioon  collected  around  them,  so  great  as  to  prevent  their  proceeding  onlj 
at  a  very  slow  pace.  The  impatience  of  the  troops  to  hear  the  news  oonki 
not  be  restrained,  and  they  called  loudly  to  be  informed.  An  oflker 
approached  one  of  the  guides,  and,  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  beg- 
ged him,  for  heaven's  sake,  just  to  tell  him  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 
The  guide,  who  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  news  he  was  carrying,  bat 
ashamed  to  let  others  know  it,.put  his  finger  beside  his  noae  with  a  most 
important  manner^  and  gave  the  officer  a  significant  shake  of  the  bead, 
bv  way  of  reply,  and  which  might  be  safely  interpreted  either  way.  He 
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chose  to  receive  it  as  favourable ;  and,  pulling  off  his  bat,  gave  tbree 
hearty  cheers,  which  the  surrounding  troops  immediately  joined  with 
laudable  good-humour — ^not  one  of  them  knowing  what  he  was  cheering 
about  I  The  noise  reaching  the  ears  of  those  in  the  tents,  they  too  gave 
three  cheers,  although  no  whit  viser  than  the  others,  and  immediately 
joined  the  formidable  cavalcade. 

While  the  express  and  his  euides  were  advancing,  the  afore-mentioned 
officer  hastened  across  the  fields  to  apprize  Washington  that  an  express 
was  near  at  hand.  When  the  concourse  reached  his  lodgings,  the  mul- 
titude^  flying  with  impatience  to  have  their  curiosity  gratified,  in  their 
eagerness,  tore  the  three  from  their  horses,  and  bore  them  upon  their 
shoulders  up  the  steps  of  the  house  where  Washington  was  quartered. 
At  that  instant,  the  commander-in-chief  appeared  from  the  far  end  of 
the  entry,  and  beckoned  them  in.  They  entered  a  spacious  room,  in 
which  was  a  large  table  covered  with  smoking  dishes,  nnd  to  which 
Washington,  with  all  his  staff,  was  about  sitting  down  to  breakfast.  The 
door  was  instantly  shut,  and  the  bearer  of  the  express  stopped  forward 
to  Greneral  Washington,  informed  him  that  he  bore  important  despatcheS| 
and  opening  his  coat,  pointed  to  the  left  lapel,  in  which  he  stated  they 
were  concealed.  Instantly  a  dozen  knives  were  in  operation,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  despatches  were  exhibited — leaving  the  poor  bearer 
with  a  ruined  coat  upon  his  back. 

A  stillness,  unbroken  but  by  the  half-suppressed  breathings  of  the 
spectators,  succeeded.  Washington,  seating  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  unfolded  the  mysterious  document,  and  perused  it  silently.  Not  a 
muscle  of  his  noble  features  moved — but  his  eye  was  seen  to  lighten  up 
a  little.  Around  him  sat  the  flower  of  the  army — Knox,  Pulaski,  and 
Greene,  with  Hamilton,  his  first  aid-dc-camp,  on  his  right  hand.  While 
the  general  read  the  paper,  the  impatience  of  his  ofiicers^  burning  to  he 
gratified,  was  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  restrained ;  yet  a  solemn  and 
death-like  silence  reigned  within  the  room.  At  the  window  might  bo 
seen  the  equally  impatient  troops,  endeavouring  to  catch  some  certain 
signal  from  the  group  within.  When  Washington  had  finished,  he  turned 
to  Hamilton,  and  desired  him  to  read  the  document  aloud.  Hamilton 
began  with  a  voice  already  thick  with  joy — for  his  quick  eye  in  an  in- 
stant had  caught  the  contents  of  the  paper.  But  he  began.  It  was  the 
official  report  from  General  Gates,  communicating  the  original  intelli- 
gence of  the  total  defeat  and  capture  of  the  British  army,  commanded 
by  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga ! 

When  Hamilton  had  read  merely  enough  to  inf>rm  the  company,  the 
whole  staff  rose  from  the  table  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  prr 
scnce  of  their  dignified  commander,  gave  three  hearty  cheers.    Washing 
ton,  in  a  voice  made  indistinct  and  tremulous  with  joy,  commanded 
them  to  order,  which  with  extreme  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
He  then  requested  Hamilton  to  read  the  whole.     When  he  had  done 
so,  the  officers  again  rose,  and,  in  the  excess  of  their  delight,  upset  the 
table,  stamped  upon  the  dishes  and  the  untasted  meats,  and,  in  spite  of 
Washington's  repeated  calls  to  order,  broke  the  breakfast  table  and  it^ 

burden  into  atoms. 

2M  M 
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Unable  to  restore  silence,  or  careless  to  repress  ihe  honest  ^oj  of  hw 
friend 8,  the  general  retired  with  Hamilton  to  another  room,  to  issue  new 
instructions  suitable  to  the  emergency.  Meanwhile,  the  assembled  mul- 
titude at  the  windows,  the  unsatisfied  spectators  of  these  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy,  still  ignorant  of  the  cause,  renewed  their  shout- 
ings, and  the  air  rang  with  the  acclamations  of  five  thousand  Tcterana, 
not  a  man  of  them  knowing  what  he  was  shouting  for  I 

When  the  uproar  bad  in  a  degree  subsided,  Washington  returned  to 
greet  a  second  time  the  bearers  of  these  welcome  tidings.  Addressing 
them  with  the  kindest  language,  he  told  them  they  must  be  wet  and 
hungry  from  travelling  all  night,  and  that  whatever  they  might  wish 
should  be  set  before  them.  One  of  them,  an  honest  German,  proud  of 
the  attention  shown  him  by  that  noble  man,  replied,  with  his  arms 
akimbo,  and  with  quite  a  consequential  air,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation 
depended  upon  what  he  had  for  breakfast,  ^'  Why,  please  your  ezcellenej, 
V\l  have  some  ham  and  eggs  V — and  accordingly  ham  and  eggs  were 
given  to  him.  A  suitable  reward  was  given  to  the  guides,  one  of  whom 
boasted,  as  he  told  the  story  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  for  that  night'i 
service  he  received  five  pounds  in  hard  money. 

The  news  was  soon  communicated  to  the  neighbouring  detachments, 
who  were  quartered  in  the  vicinity,  and  orders  given  to  stop  all  strag- 
glers going  in  to  the  enemy,  who  had  then  possession  of  Philadelphia. 
Accordingly,  an  old  woman,  dressed  as  a  market-woman,  and  bearing 
some  panniers  on  her  horse,  was  stopped  the  same  day  by  Captain  Craig, 
at  Moorstown,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and  examined.  On  taking  off 
her  bonnet,  to  which  she  made  a  stout  resistance,  a  bundle  was  discovered 
in  her  hair.  It  proved  to  be  the  official  despatches  from  Burgoyne  to 
General  Howe,  informing  him  of  his  disastrous  capture.  They  had  been 
brought  as  far  as  Baskingridge,  in  Jersey,  by  express,  but,  fearful  of 
detection  if  attempted  to  be  delivered  by  a  man,  were  there  intrusted  to 
a  female  disguised  as  a  market-woman.  The  heroine  was  immediately 
remounted  on  her  horse  with  uncomfortable  quickness,  and  started  off 
for  Philadelphia  with  this  satisfactory  ejaculation,  **  That  if  she  had 
such  news  to  take  General  Howe,  she  might  be  off  with  it  as  soon  tf 
ihe  pleased." 


SHERIDAN. 


This  gentleman  called  one  morning  on  Miss  McFadden,  to  take  bis 
leave  of  her  for  a  few  days ;  the  youug  lady  asked,  in  a  tone  that  well 
expressed  more  than  the  words  which  accompanied  it,  how  long  ht  in- 
tended to  stAy  away  ?    To  which  he  immediately  replied  : — 


Yoa  ask  how  long  I'll  stay  from  thee  ? 

Suppress  these  rising  fears ; 
If  you  should  reckon  time  like  me^ 

Perhaps  ten  thousand  year*. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PERSON  OP  JESUS  CHRIST, 

As  it  was  found  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  teas  sent  h/  Puhliw 
LentiduB,  President  of  Judca,  to  the  Senate  of  Rome. 

There  lives  at  this  time  in  Judea  a  man  of  singular  character,  whose 
name  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  harbarians  esteem  him  a  prophet,  but  his 
followers  adore  him  as  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  Immortal  God. 
He  is  endowed  with  such  unparalleled  virtue  as  to  call  back  the  dead 
from  their  graves,  and  to  heal  every  kind  of  disease  with  a  word  or  a 
touch.  His  person  is  tall  and  elegantly  shaped ;  his  aspect  amiable  and 
reverend ;  his  hair  flows  in  beautiful  shades,  which  no  united  colours 
can  match,  falling  into  graceful  curls  below  his  ears,  agreeably  couching 
on  his  shoulders,  and  parting  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  like  the  head- 
dress of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarites.  His  forehead  is  smooth,  and  his 
cheeks  without  a  spot,  save  that  of  a  lovely  red.  His  nose  and  mouth 
are  formed  with  exquisite  symmetry ;  his  beard  is  thick,  and  suitable  to 
the  hair  of  his  head,  reaching  a  little  below  his  chin,  and  parted  in  the 
middle  like  a  fork ;  his  eyes  are  bright,  clear,  and  serene.  He  rebukes 
with  majestv,  counsels  with  mildness,  and  invites  with  the  most  tender 
and  persuasive  language.  His  whole  address,  whether  in  word  or  deed, 
being  elegant,  brave,  and  strictly  characteristic  of  so  exalted  a  being. 
No  man  has  s6en  him  laugh,  but  the  whole  world  has  frequently  beheld 
him  weep ;  and  so  persuasive  are  his  tears,  that  the  multitude  cannot 
withhold  theirs  from  joining  in  sympathy  with  him.  He  is  very  modest, 
temperate,  and  wise.  In  short,  whatever  this  phenomenon  may  be  in 
the  end,  he  seems  at  present  a  man  of  excellent  beauty  and  divine  per- 
fections ;  every  way  surpassing  the  children  of  men. 


JUDEA. 

M.  Chateaubriand  remarks,  that  when  you  travel  in  Judea,  the 
heart  is  at  first  filled  with  profound  melancholy.  But  when,  passing 
from  solitude  to  solitude,  boundless  space  opens  before  you,  this  feeling 
wears  off  by  degrees,  and  you  experience  a  secret  awe,  that,  so  far  from 
depressing  the  soul,  imparts  life  and  elevates  the  genius.  Extraordinary 
appearaneet  everywhere  proclaim  a  land  teeming  with  miracles.  The 
burning  MUDiy  the  towering  eagle,  the  barren  fig-tree,  all  the  pictures  of 
Scripture,  are  here.  Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery ;  every  grotto 
announoes  a  prediction ;  every  hill  re-echoes  the  accent  of  a  prophet. 
Ood  himself  has  spoken  in  these  regions,  dried  up  rivers,  rent  the  rocks, 
and  opened  the  grave.  The  desert  still  appears  mute  with  terror :  and 
you  woald  imagine  that  it  had  never  presumed  to  interrupt  the  silence 
linoe  it  heard  die  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal. 
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FARE  THEE  WELL. 


ST  BTBOir. 


Fabk  th«e  w«.I!  Mid  if  ft»r  erer, 

8U11  for  fTer,  lkr«  lAce  vmU/ 
Eren  though  anforgiTiof  ,  never 

'Oainst  thee  ahall  117  heart  rebel. 
Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 

Where  thj  head  so  oft  hath  lain. 
While  that  plaeid  sleep  eame  o'er  thee, 

Whieh  thon  ne'er  eanst  know  again ; 
Would  that  breast^  hj  thee  glanoed  erer. 

Every  inmoet  thought  eould  show  I 
Then  thou  wonldst  at  last  disoerer 

'Twaa  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 
Though  the  world  for  this  oommsnd  thee. 

Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 
Eren  its  praises  must  ofhnd  thee. 

Founded  on  another's  wo. 
Though  mj  manj  flinlts  defaeed  me. 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found 
Than  the  one  whieh  onoe  embraeed  me. 

To  inflict  a  onreless  wound  t 
Tet,  oh !  yet^  thyself  deeeire  boC» 

Zjoto  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
Bat  by  sadden  wrench,  beliere  nol 

Hearts  can  thns  be  torn  away: 
BtiU  thine  own  its  Uft  retalneth^ 

Still  most  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 
▲nd  the  undying  thought  which  painetb 

If— that  we  no  more  mi^  meet. 
These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  aboTe  the  dead ; 


Both  shall  live,  bat  erery  mmrov 

Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 
And  when  thoa  wonldst  solaoe  gather. 

When  oar  child's  flrat  aeeents  flow. 
Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  **  Fkthsr!" 

Though  his  care  she  must  feregeP 
When  her  little  hands  shall  preas  the^ 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  preM'd, 
miink  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  Uess  tt( 

Think  of  him  thy  Ioto  had  UesTd  I 
Should  her  lineaments  reaemMe 

Thoee  thou  nerer  more  maysk  tei^ 
Then  thy  heart  will  softly  trembls 

With  a  pnlse  yettrae  te  me. 
All  mj  flinlts  perohaaee  tbon  kaewea^ 

All  my  madness  none  can  know; 
All  my  hopes  where'er  thoa  goesi* 

Wither— yet  with  (km  they  go. 
Erery  Ibeliag  hath  been  sihaken; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  eeold  bew. 
Bows  to  thee— by  thee  fbrsakea, 

Eren  my  sool  Ibrsakea  ne  now! 
But  tis  done— all  words  are  Idle- 
Words  firom  me  are  Talner  still; 
Bnt  the  thoughts  we  oaanoi  bridle 

Foroe  their  way  withoat  the  wilL— 
Fare  thee  well !— thus  disanited, 

Tom  firom  ereiy  nearer  tie, 
Bear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  bll^lei^ 

More  than  this  I  seareo  can  dia. 


A  VOICE  FROM  MOUNT  VERNON. 


XJjrmnBkM'^  let  the  dust  of  the  lored  warrior  lay. 
Where,  liTing,  he  wish'd  in  his  death  to  repose ; 
Where  o'er  him  the  leares  in  the  summer  wind 

And  beneath  the  Potomac  in  majesty  flows. 

]«et  the  spot  where  he  died  when  his  honours  wsre 
full, 

Erer  shield  in  its  shade  the  renown'd  of  his  race; 
The  blase  of  whose  glory  shall  never  grow  dull. 

Nor  the  ravage  of  agee  his  triumph  deflsee. 

Ever  blese'd  in  his  sleep,  unproflined  be  his  grave. 
Where  man  may  in  silenoe  his  hononrs  bestow; 

While  the  tributes  which  nature  aoeords  to  the  brave 
Above  him  promise  in  sweet  solitude  grow. 

Though  humble  his  tomb^  yet  sublime  is  his  name. 
Immortal  in  blessiagi  he  will'd  to  mankind; 

And  time,  to  eternity  bearing  his  fkme. 
Shall  tell  with  his  triumphs  the  worth  of  his  mind. 

0ave  -vhen  loll'd  by  the  song  of  ths  sky-cleaving 
bird. 
The  splash  of  the  stream,  or  the  rush  of  the  wind; 
6^  tke  pace  of  the  pilgrim  in  solitude  heard— 
I  flUaw^  fai  fiii%  aid  la  ^cy  reeliaed. 


As  ths  oak,  that  in  mi^esty  spread  to  tbe  Aim 
Sinks,  eumber'd  with  hoaonia  and  age,  ts  Ai 
ground; 

80,  proud  in  his  fhll,  let  him  aleep  whare  he  Vm, 
His  dust  with  no  vain  manaoleam  be  erewn^ 

The  chisel- wreugfat  skatae  may  sink  to  decay; 

The  monument  Ikll  whara  it  tow«r*d  soMtes; 
The  column  to  ruins  dow  crambla  away. 

Bat  his  name  shaU  antlast  aU  tha  trophies  sftiM. 

Though  the  tnasperta  ef  praise,  aad  tte  tilsisf>i 
of  art. 
And  tributes  may  swell  tha  raaawm  ef  bis  asms: 
Tet  the  homage  that  flows  trvm.  the  ftee-<hwlth< 
heart 
Is  ths  mesd  of  his  worth  aad  tha  test  ef  Us 


Revered  Ij  his  country,  tha  pride  ef 
Earth  in  him  doth  the  riehest  of  raties( 

Then,  in  Yemon's  green  boaom  fbr  ever  eashriasi 
Let  his  bones  as  remaveleas  as  ■Mmatalas  1 


As  calm  as  ths  river  that  rolls  by  hit  1 
As  flx'd  as  the  rocks  an  his  greaa-awelling  •!•*«• 

Let  him  slamher  aashreodad  ia  sileaae  aad  1 
Whlla 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  BY  COLUMBUS. 

BY  WASHINGTON  IBVINO. 

On  the  moFDing  of  the  7th  of  October,  at  sunrise,  several  of  the  ad- 
mirars  crew  thought  they  beheld  land  in  the  west,  but  so  indistinctly 
that  bo  one  ventured  to  proclaim  it,  lest  he  should  be  mistaken,  and 
forfeit  all  chance  of  the  reward;  the  JVina,  however,  being  a  good  sailor, 
pressed  forward  to  ascertain  the  fact.     In  a  little  while  a  flag  was  hoisted 
at  her  mast-head,  and  a  gun  discharged,  being  the  preconcerted  signals 
for  land.     New  joy  was  awakened  mroughout  the  little  squadron,  and 
every  eye  was  turned  to  the  west.     As  they  advanced,  however,  their 
cloud-built  hopes  faded  away,  and  before  evening  the  promised  land  had 
faded  into  air.     The  crews  now  sank  into  a  degree  of  dejection  propor« 
tioned  to  their  recent  excitement,  when  new  circumstances  occurred  to 
arouse  them.     Columbus,  having  observed  great  flights  of  small  field- 
birds  going  towards  the  south-west,  concluded  they  must  be  secure  of 
some  neighbouring  land,  where  they  would  find  food  and  a  resting-place. 
He  knew  the  importance  which  the  Portuguese  voyagers  attached  to 
the  flight  of  birds,  by  following  which  they  had  discovered  most  of 
their  islands.     He  had  now  come  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  the 
distance  at  which  he  had  computed  to  find  the  island  of  Cipango ;  aa 
there  was  no  appearance  of  it,  ho  might  have  missed  it  through  some 
mistake  in  the  latitude.     He  determined,  therefore,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  October  to  alter  his  course  to  the  west-south-west,  the  direction 
in  which  the  birds  generally  flew,  and  continue  that  direction  for  at 
least  two  days.     After  all,  it  was  no  great  deviation  from  his  main  course, 
and  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Pinzons,  as  well  as  be  inspiring  to 
his  followers  generally.     For  three  days  they  stood  in  this  direction,  and 
the  further  they  went  the  more  frequent  and  encouraging  were  the  signs 
of  land.     Flights  of  small  birds  of  various  colours,  some  of  them  such 
as  sing  in  the  fields,  came  flying  about  the  ships,  and  they  continued 
towards  the  south-west,  and  others  were  heard  also  flying  by  in  tho 
night,    ^unny-fish  played  about  the  smooth  sea;  and  a  heron,  a  pelican, 
and  a  duck  were  seen,  all  bound  in  the  same  direction.     The  herbage 
which  floated  by  the  ships  was  fresh  and  green,  as  if  recently  from  land ; 
and  the  air,  as  Columbus  observes,  was  sweet  and  fragrant  as  April 
breezes  in  Seville.     All  these,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  crews  as 
60  many  delusions  beguiling  them  on  to  destruction ;  and  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  they  beheld  the  sun  go  down  upon  a  shoreless 
horizon,  they  broke  f^rth  in  clamorous  turbulence.     They  exclaimed 
igainst  this  obstinacy  in  tempting  fate  by  continuing  on  into  a  bound- 
less sea.     They  insisted  upon  turning  homeward,  and  abandoning  tho 
voyage  as  hopeless.     Columbus  endeavoured  to  pacify  them  by  gentle 
words,  and  promises  of  large  rewards;  but  finding  that  they  only  in- 
creased in  clamour,  be  assumed  a  decided  tone.     He  told  them  it  was 
useless  to  murmur;  the  expedition  had  been  sent  by  the   tovcrcigns  to 
2m2 
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seek  the  Indies ;  and  bappen  what  might  he  was  determined  to  perse 
vere,  until,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  should  accomplish  the  enterprise 
Columbus  was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his  crew,  and  his  situation  be- 
came desperate.  Fortunately,  however,  the  manifestations  of  neigli- 
bouring  land  were  such  on  the  following  day  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

Besides  a  quantity  of  fresh  weeds,  such  as  grow  in  rivers,  they  ttw  a 
green-fishy  of  a  kind  which  keeps  about  rocks ;  then  a  branch  of  thorus 
with  berries  on  it,  and  recently  separated  from  the  tree,  floated  by  them  ; 
then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and  above  all  a  stadf,  artifi- 
cially carved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to  sanguine  expec- 
tation ;  and  throughout  the  day  each  one  was  eagerly  on  the  watch,  iu 
hopes  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  long-sough t-for  land.  In  the 
evening,  when,  according  to  invariable  custom  on  board  the  admiral's 
»hip,  the  mariners  had  sung  the  salve  regina,  or  vesper  hymn  to  the 
Virgin,  he  made  an  impressive  address  to  his  crew.  He  pointed  oat 
the  goodness  of  God  in  thus  conducting  them  by  such  soft  and  favoura- 
ble breezes  across  the  tranquil  ocean,  cheering  their  hopes  continually 
with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as  their  fears  augmented,  and  thus  guiding 
them  to  a  promised  land.  He  now  reminded  them  of  the  orders  he  had 
given  on  leaving  the  Canaries,  that  after  sailing  westward  seven  huo- 
dred  leagues,  they  should  not  make  sail  after  midnight.  Present  ap- 
pearances authorized  such  a  precaution.  He  thought  it  probable  that 
they  would  nuike  land  that  very  night;  he  ordered,  therefore,  a  vigilant 
look-out  to  be  kept  from  the  forecastle,  promising  to  whomsoever  shonld 
make  the  discovery  a  doublet  of  velvet,  in  addition  to  the  pensions 
given  by  the  sovereigns.  The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more 
sea  than  usual,  and  they  had  made  great  progress.  At  sunset  they  had 
stood  again  to  the  west,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves  at  rapid  rate, 
the  Pinta  keeping  the  lead,  from  her  superior  sailing.  The  greatest 
animation  prevailed  throughout  the  ships;  not  an  eye  was  closed  that 
night.  As  the  evening  darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station  at  the  top 
of  the  castle  or  cabin,  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel.  However  he 
might  carry  a  cheerful  and  confident  countenance  during  the  day,  it  was 
to  him  a  time  of  the  most  painful  anxiety ;  and  now,  when  he  was 
wrapped  from  observation  by  the  shades  of  night,  he  maintained  an  in- 
tense and  unremitting  watch,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horixon, 
in  search  of  the  most  vague  indications  of  land.  Suddenly  about  ten 
he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance.  Fearing  that 
his  eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro  Gutierez,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  inquired  whether  he  saw  a  light 
in  that  direction ;  the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Columbus,  yet  doubtful  that  it  might  be  some  delusion  of  the  fancy, 
called  Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia,  and  made  the  same  inquiry.  By  the 
time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  round-house,  the  light  had  disappeared. 
They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and  passing  gleams,  a.< 
if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  with  the 
waves,  or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  down  as 
h«  walked  from  house  to  house.     So  transient  and  uncertain  were  tbest 
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gleams  that  few  attached  any  importance  to  them ;  Columbus,  however, 
considered  them  as  certaiu  signs  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that  the  land 
was  inhabited.  They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morning, 
when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyful  signal  of  the  land.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  de  Triana ;  but  the  reward 
was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for  having  previously  perceived 
the  light 

The  land  was  now  clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  distant,  whereupon 
they  took  in  sail,  and  lay  to,  waiting  impatienuy  for  the  dawn.  The 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in  this  little  space  of  time  must  have 
been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At  length,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty 
and  danger,  he  had  aecomplishcd  his  object.  The  great  mystery  of  the 
ocean  was  revealed ;  his  theory,  which  had  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was 
triumphantly  established ;  he  had  secured  to  himself  a  glory  which  must 
be  as  durable  as  the  world  itself.  It  it  difficult  even  for  the  imagination 
to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  at  the  moment  of  so  sublime  a 
discovery.  What  a  bewildering  crowd  of  conjectures  must  have  thronged 
upon  his  mind  as  to  the  land  which  lay  in  darkness  I  That  it  was  fruit- 
ful was  evident  from  the  vegetables  which  floated  from  its  shores.  He 
thought,  too,  that  he  perceived  in  the  balmy  air  the  fragrance  of  aromatic 
groves.  The  moving  light  which  he  had  beheld  proved  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  man.  But  what  were  its  inhabitants  ?  Were  they  like 
tbose  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe?  or  were  they  some  strange  and  mon- 
strous race,  such  as  the  imagination  in  those  times  was  prone  to  give  all 
remote  and  unknown  regions  ?  Had  he  come  upon  some  wild  island 
far  in  the  Indian  sea  ?  or  was  this  the  famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object 
of  his  golden  fancies  ?  A  thousand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have 
Bwarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the  night 
to  pass  away ;  wondering  whether  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a 
savage  wilderness,  or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and  glittering  fknes,  and 
gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendour  of  oriental  civilization.  It  was  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  12th  of  October,  1492,  that  Columbus  first  beheld 
the  New  World.  When  the  day  dawned  he  saw  before  him  a  level  and 
beautiful  island,  several  leagues  in  extent,  of  great  freshness  and  verdure, 
and  covered  with  trees  like  a  continual  orchard.  Though  every  thing 
appeared  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  untamed  nature,  yet  the  island  was 
evidently  populous,  for  the  inhabitants  were  seen  issuing  from  the  woods, 
and  running  fi'om  all  parts  of  the  shore,  where  they  stood  gazing  at  the 
ships.  They  were  all  perfectly  naked;  and  from  their  attitude  and 
gestures,  appeared  to  be  lost  in  astonishment.  Columbus  made  signal 
^r  the  ships  to  cast  anchor,  and  the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed. 
He  entered  his  own  boat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  bearing  the  royal 
standard;  whilst  Martin  Alonzo  Pinion,  and  Vincent  Janes  his  brother, 
put  off  in  company  in  their  boats,  each  bearing  the  banner  of  the  enter- 
prise, emblazoned  with  a  green  cross,  having  on  each  side  the  letter  F. 
ind  I.,  the  initials  of  the  Castilian  monarchs,  Fernando  and  Isabel,  sur- 
mounted by  crowns.  As  they  approached  the  shores  they  were  refreshed 
by  the  sight  of  the  ample  forests,  which  in  those  climates  have  extraordi* 
naiy  beauty  of  vegetation.     They  beheld  fruits  of  tempting  hue,  but 
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unknown  kind,  growing  among  the  trees  which  overhung  the  shoreiw 
The  purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal  transparency  of 
the  seas  which  hathe  these  islands,  give  them  a  wonderful  beauty,  and 
must  liave  had  their  effect  upon  the  susceptible  feelings  of  Columbos. 
No  sooner  did  he  land  than  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  kissed  the 
earthy  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was 
followed  by  the  rest^  whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the  same 
feelings  of  gratitude.  Columbus  then,  rising,  drew  his  sword,  displayed 
the  royal  standard,  and  assembling  round  him  the  two  captains,  with 
Kodrigo  de  Escobid,  notary  of  the  armament^  Rodrigo  Sanchei,  and  the 
rest  who  had  landed,  he  took  solemn  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
Castilian  sovereigns,  giving  the  island  the  name  of  San  Salvador. 
Having  complied  wiik  the  requisite  forms  and  ceremonies,  he  now  called 
upon  all  present  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him  as  admiral  and 
viceroy,  representing  the  persons  of  the  sovereigns.  The  feelings  of  the 
crew  now  burst  forth  in  the  most  extravagant  transports.  They  had 
recently  considered  themselves  devoted  men,  hurrying  forward  to  destruc- 
tion ;  they  now  looked  upon  themselves  as  favourites  of  fortune,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  unbounded  joy.  They  thronged  ronod 
the  admiral  in  their  overflowing  zeal.  Some  embraced  him,  others 
kissed  his  hands.  Those  who  had  been  most  mutinous  and  turbulent 
during  the  voyage  were  now  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic.  Some 
begged  favours  of  him  as  a  man  who  had  already  wealth  and  honours  in 
his  gift.  Many  abject  spirits  who  had  outraged  him  by  their  insolence, 
now  crouched  as  it  were  at  his  feet,  begging  pardon  for  all  the  trouble 
they  had  caused  him,  and  offering  for  the  future  the  blindest  obedience 
to  his  commands.  The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
they  beheld  the  ships,  with  their  sails  set,  hovering  on  their  coast,  had 
supposed  them  some  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  during 
the  night.  They  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched  their  move- 
ments with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about  apparently  without 
effort,  the  shifting  and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  huge  wings,  filled 
them  with  astonishment.  When  they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the 
shore,  and  a  number  of  strange  beings  clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment 
of  various  colours,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in  affright  to  their 
woods.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  nor  molest 
them,  they  gradually  recovered  from  their  terror,  and  approached  the 
Spaniards  with  great  awe;  frequently  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
earth,  and  making  signs  of  adoration.  During  the  ceremony  of  taking 
possession  they  remained  gazing  in  timid  admiration  at  the  complexion, 
the  beards,  the  shining  armour,  and  splendid  dress  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  attention,  from  his  commanding 
hei^ht,  his  air  of  authority,  his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the  deference  which 
wa*9  paid  him  by  his  companions ;  all  of  which  pointed  him  out  to  be  the 
commander. 

When  they  had  still  further  recovered  from  their  fears,  they  approached 
the  Spaniards,  touching  their  beards,  and  examined  their  hands  and  faces, 
%diuiring  their  whiteness.  Columbus,  pleased  with  their  simplicity,  their 
gcutleuess,  and  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  beings  who  must  ^ave 
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appeared  to  them  so  strange  and  formidable,  suffered  their  scrutiny  with 
perfect  acquiescence.  The  wondering  savages  were  won  by  this  benig- 
nity :  they  now  supposed  that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal 
firmament  which  bounded  their  horizon,  or  that  they  had  descended  from 
aboFo  on  their  ample  wings,  and  these  marvellous  beings  were  inhabi- 
tants of  the  skies. 


ENORMOUS  CANNON. 

One  Orban,  an  Hungarian  metal-founder,  having  passed  over  from  the 
emperor's  into  the  sultan's  service,  received  so  many  gifts  and  such  a 
liberal  appointment  from  his  new  master,  that  had  he  been  offered  but  a 
fourth  part  as  much  by  the  Greek  ministry,  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  quitting  the  imperial  city.  Mohammed  inquired  of  him 
whether  he  could  cast  a  cannon  capable  of  crumbling  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople ?  "  It  is  in  my  power,"  replied  the  Hungarian,  "  to  cast  a  can- 
non of  any  calibre  that  is  desired,  and  grind  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
and  Babylon  into  powder ;  I  will  answer  for  my  science  extending  thus 
far,  but  I  cannot  pronounce  to  what  extent  the  shot  will  range."  The 
sultan  gave  him  directions  to  proceed  with  the  casting,  but  not  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  range  of  the  shot,  which  should  be  subsequently  deter- 
mined. As  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  Orban  cast  a  cannon  for  the  great 
tower  on  the  Bosphorcan  Channel,  and  a  trial  of  its  range  was  made  upon 
the  first  vessel  which  sailed  past  without  hauling  in  her  sails.  A  Vene- 
tian ship,  commanded  by  one  Rici,  was  made  use  of  as  a  target,  and 
afforded  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  perfectness  of  the  casting,  as  well  as 
the  ran^e  of  the  shot.  It  was  struck,  severed  asunder,  and  sunk.  The 
captain  and  thirty  of  his  crew  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  turbulent  cur- 
rent in  a  boat,  but,  on  reaching  the  shore,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  garrison.  They  were  loaded  with  fetters,  and  brought  before 
the  sultan  at  Didyrootichon ;  by  his  orders  the  sailors  were  beheaded, 
the  captuin  impaled,  and  their  dead  bodies  exposed  to  rot  in  the  open 
air.  This  barbarous  scene  was  witnes^d  by  Ducas  the  historian,  who 
was  a  resident  at  Didymotichon  at  that  period. 

Mohammed  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  founder's  skill,  and  the 
result  of  the  trial,  that  he  directed  the  construction  of  a  prodigious  bat- 
tering piece,  twice  as  large  as  the  first;  in  fact,  the  largest  which  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  "  tormentorum  bellicorum."  It  vomited 
stone  balls  twelve  spans  in  circumference  and  twelve  hundred  pounds 
in  weight;  was  moved  with  great  difficulty  by  fifty  pair  of  oxen,  and  was 
committed  to  the  manipulation  of  seven  hundred  men. 

When  the  casting  was  completed,  the  piece  was  transported  to  the 
gate  of  the  palace  Bechthannuma,  (or  the  spectacle  of  the  world,)  a  lofty 
nile  which  had  just  been  finished  at  Adrianople ;  and  on  this  spot  it  was, 
for  the  Ijrst  time,  loaded  with  infinite  trouble. 

Notice  was  then  given  to  the  inhabitants,  that  it  would  be  discharged 
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the  next  morning ;  it  was  feared  that  without  such  a  warning,  the  terror 
occasioned  by  its  report  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  disu- 
trous  consequences.  The  morning  dawned,  the  piece  was  fired  off,  n 
immense  cloud  of  smoke  enveloped  the  whole  city,  its  thunders  were 
heard  for  several  hours  in  the  distance,  and  the  shot  buried  itself  a  hl&om 
deep  in  the  ground,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  whencf^  it 
was  discharged.  By  the  trepidation  which  it  spread  far  and  wide, 
this  enormous  masterpiece  of  pyrotechny  at  least  bespoke  the  gigartie 
schemes  of  conquest  on  which  the  grasping  mind  of  its  owner  wai 
intent. 

This  cannon,  together  with  two  smaller  pieces,  which  discharged  bills 
of  160  pounds  weight,  was  subsequently  employed  at  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  was  stationed  opposite  the  gate  of  St  Roman's,  whidi 
was  afterwards  denominated  the  ''  Cannongate,''  a  name  it  has  retained 
to  the  present  day.  It  consumed  two  hours  in  loading,  and,  on  the  first 
day,  was  discharged  seven  times,  the  eighth  firing  was  on  the  second  daj, 
when  it  gave  the  signal  for  an  attack.  Though  it  afterwards  bursted, 
and  destroyed  its  founder,  it  was  s'peedily  repaired  and  continued  to  be 
used  seven  times  a  day,  but  without  producing  the  efifects  which  had 
beeii  anticipated  from  it. —  Von  Hammer's  History  of  the  Turks, 
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BT  TBI   MILFOan   BABD. 
"Light  it  travelling  to  the  Wett." 

"A  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  citisens  of  Washington,  of  ranmt 
religious  denominatiuns,  was  held  in  that  city  on  the  10th  of  October,  1831,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  resolution  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  adopted  at  the  sa- 
nivcrsary  of  May,  1831,  to  tupply  the  valley  of  the  Mietieeij^i  with  Smnday-edwAe  is 
two  yeare  from  that  time. 

'^The  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  (sert* 
ral  of  whom  took  part  in  the  proceedings)  ga^e  peculiar  interest  to  the  occasion.  TIm 
chairman,  Mr.  Grundy,  Member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  stated  the  object  of  thi 
meeting  to  be  to  carry  the  following  resolution  into  effect : — Resolved,  That  the  Afflcii- 
can  Sunday-school  Union,  in  reliance  upon  Divine  aid,  will,  within  two  yean,  estaUidi 
<i  Sunday-school  in  every  destitute  place,  where  it  is  practicable,  thronghoat  the  TsUif 
of  the  Mississippi.'^— iS^ti/>/>^in«}*<  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet, 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  take  up  the  pen,  just  relinquished, 
to  add  another  trophy  to  the  modern  march  of  mind — ^to  add  another 
tribute  to  the  triumphs  of  learning  and  liberty.  The  heart  of  the  phil- 
anthropist leaps  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect  that  religion,  hand  ia 
hand  with  learning,  is  about  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  children,  scattered  in  the  vales  and  villa^s  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Most  glorious  undertaking  !  The  cynic 
may  smile  at  the  idea,  and  the  infidel  laugh  to  scorn  the  noble  intention; 
but  there  is  perhaps  many  a  germ  of  genius  in  that  valley,  destined,  bj 
the  aid  of  a  Sunday-school,  to  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of  human  glory.  6<t 
search  the  records  of  renown.  It  is  not  to  colleges  we  are  to  look  alone 
for  great  and  good  men.     The  Saviour  of  mankind  chose  his  disciplM 
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^m  ibe  fisbing-boat;  and  many  of  tbe  most  illastrions  jbamctcrs  that 
iTer  illuminated  tbe  world,  rose  by  tbe  aid  of  as  bumble  an  institution 
iS  tbat  wbicb  we  are  contemplating.  Doctor  Herscbel,  who  with  th«> 
ije  of  a  philosopher  searched  out  and  added  another  world  to  the  solar 
ijitem,  was  a  fifer-boy  in  tbe  army ;  Ferguson,  the  very  sun  of  science, 
ira3  a  poor  weaver,  and  learned  to  read  by  bearing  bis  fatbei  teach  an 
^Ider  brother.  Search  the  record  of  our  Kevolution,  and  the  names  of 
Sbennao,  of  Franklin,  and  many  others  may  be  adduced  is  evidence  o. 
the  truth  of  the  position. 

Upon  the  culture  of  the  intellect  depends  the  glory  of  nations  and  the 
stability  of  empires.  When  Homer  sang  and  Hesiod  wrote,  Greece 
(ras  ascending  that  pinnacle  from  whence  the  flood  of  her  glory  gushed 
ind  still  gleams  upon  the  minds  of  men.  When  Seneca  laid  down  the 
nrand  principles  of  morality,  and  Cicero  shook  tbe  forum  with  the 
Slanders  of  his  eloquence,  then  Kome,  the  city  of  the  CsDsars,  flourished, 
ind  Virgil  sang  her  the  glory  of  the  globe.  But  when  the  red  sons  of 
rapine  rushc4  from  the  hills,  when  the  Goths  and  vile  Vandals  beat  liko 
\  cataract  at  the  gates  of  Italy,  she  fell  like  tbe  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  and 
became  the  "  Niobe  of  nations,"  recognised  alone  in  the  renown  of  her 
relics  and  the  grandeur  of  her  ruins.  The  destiny  as  well  as  durability 
of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  culture  of  the  mind.  Rome  held,  even  in 
the  dark  ages,  and  still  holds,  a  respectable  standing  among  the  nations 
For  her  science ;  but  Greece,  unhappy  Greece,  the  very  last  gleam  of 
her  glory  was  extinguished  in  the  blaze  of  Byzantium.  The  last  star  of 
her  learning  that  had  enlightened  tbe  world  went  down  in  the  long 
Digbt  of  barbarism,  and  the  last  remnant  of  her  renown  was  annihilated 
in  the  ravages  of  the  unrelenting  and  merciless  Moslem.  The  tyrant 
Turk  left  her  nothing  by  which  she  might  recognise  her  former  great- 
oess  and  triumphs,  but  the  tombs  of  her  saints  and  sages,  and  the  page 
of  her  imperishable  fame.  But  the  luminary  of  liberty  hath  again  risen 
on  her  shores,  and  the  light  of  learning  and  religion  again  gladdens  her 
bosom ;  she  may  shine  again  among  the  noblest  of  nations. 

Tbat  knowledge  is  power  may  be  read  in  every  page  of  history  and 
BTery  achievement  of  man.  The  rise  and  ruin  of  empires,  the  flouri;$hiug 
and  fall  of  rulers,  are  pregnant  with  the  truth  of  this  aphorism.  We 
are  informed  tbat  tbe  single  arm  of  Archimedes  was  enabled  by  bis 
knowledge  to  defend  Syracuse  against  the  legions  of  Rome,  and  to  defy 
the  wrath  of  the  world.  To  him  alone  the  launch  of  a  ship  was  but 
pastime,  and  for  his  amusement  he  set  fire  to  whole  navies.  The  press, 
tbat  mighty  engine  of  intelligence,  and  the  compass,  the  polar-star  of 
commerce  and  curiosity,  are  the  ofisprings  of  human  knowledge  and 
invention.  By  the  aid  of  steam  wc  are  enabled  to  resist  the  elements, 
and  matter  even  on  the  land  is  transported  over  space  with  the  velocity 
of  mind.  Printing,  the  great  pioneer  of  knowledge,  has  disseminated 
intelligence  in  a  tenfold  ratio.  All  the  glory  of  ancient  times,  all  the 
oracles  of  Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and  the  world,  may  not  be  compared  to 
this  in  the  greatness  of  its  design  and  tbe  brilliance  of  its  benefits. 

JfJor  leifs  is  the  power  of  knowledge  in  other  respects.  Why  doen 
pgantic  Russia,  the  terror  of  the  Turks,  tremble  at  the  armies  of  HIng- 
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land  ?  Why,  when  the  cloud  of  hattle  shrouds  the  heavens  and  darkeai 
the  orh  of  day,  does  the  savage  fly  from  the  sons  of  civilization  1  Aj 
why  did  the  Tartar  hordes  and  Arab  armies  of  Africa  sink  beneath  the 
valour  of  the  fair  cheeked  children  of  France  ?  And  why  did  the  sunbom 
Gothics  of  the  Ganges  yield  when  the  British  battle-cry  was  heard  on 
the  banks  of  the  golden  river  f — On  the  contrary,  why  was  the  Russiin 
successful  in  triumphing  over  the  Turk,  and  planting  his  standard  on 
the  walls  of  Stamboul,  when  a  thousand  sabres  started  and  streamed 
with  the  blood  of  the  bravest  heroes  ?  It  was  the  result  of  the  superior- 
ity of  mind  over  matter,  of  intelligence  over  ignorance  and  barbari^. 
This  same  superiority  of  mind  enabled  one  man  to  rule  Sparta,  and  bj 
down  a  code  of  laws  for  her  future  government.  That  illoatiioiis  man 
was  Lycargus,  the  best  benefactor  of  his  country. 

In  the  dark  ages,  the  era  of  feudal  despotism,  when  leaning  was 
locked  up  in  the  convent,  the  closet,  and  the  castle,  when  man  was  the 
absolute  master  of  his  fellow-man,  and  the  chains  of  tyranny  rattled  on 
the  arms  of  the  slave,  the  light  and  power  of  knowledge  were  made  men 
evident  by  the  great  circle  of  darkness  which  surrounded  them.  In 
those  days  of  romance,  the  infant  was  cradled  amid  the  clash  of  anni 
and  the  tumult  of  battle  ;  to  him  valour  was  virtue,  and  a  knowledge  of 
war  was  wisdom.  Then  came  the  crusades,  and  religion  consisted  in 
grappling  with  the  Mohammedan  for  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour.  Then 
the  aspiring  youth  knew  no  piety  but  patriotism,  no  science  but  snpe^ 
stition,  and  his  education  taught  him  that  to  conquer  on  the  field  of  fight 
was  the  very  essence  of  philosophy.  About  this  era  arose  the  orders  of 
knighthood,  among  which  the  Knights  Templar  were  distinguished. 
Learning  became  hereditary  among  them,  and  never  was  the  might  of 
mind  more  terribly  triumphant.  The  great  Charles  of  Germany  was 
their  patron,  and,  headed  by  the  venerable  Valctte,  they  shook  the  throne 
of  the  incensed  Solyman,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  tyrants  of  Turkej. 
For  six  or  seven  hundred  years  they  struck  terror  to  the  infidels,  and 
hung  out  their  banner  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  During  that  lon^ 
period  of  despotism  and  decay,  they  were  the  segis  of  Europe,  and  % 
shield  to  the  Christian  world  against  which  the  spear  of  oppression  rattled 
in  vain.  In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  cloud  of  war  darkened  the 
East,  and  a  volcano  broke  from  the  mountains  of  Imaos — when  the 
Saracen  crescent  was  waved  by  Saladin  on  the  walls  of  the  holy  city, 
then  was  seen  a  tempest  even  more  terrible  rolling  up  from  the  West 
Then  the  dark  Iberian,  the  gay  Gaul,  and  the  eentle  German  were  seen 
battling  amid  the  burning  sands  of  Syria ;  and  then  the  Albanian  and  the 
Arab  unsheathed  their  glittering  swords  for  the  glorious  combat.  Then, 
too,  did  the  victorious  sword  of  the  Templar  gleam  and  glitter  in  the 
8unbeam,  and  mighty  was  its  blow.  Jerusalem  may  bear  witness.  Aji 
go  and  meditate  amid  her  melancholy  ruins — ^o  survey  the  tall  tempke 
of  Askelon  laid  low  in  the  dust,  and  muse  amid  the  scenes  of  Samariif 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  that  proud  and  imperious  age.  The  sublimi- 
ty of  those  solitudes  only  exists  now  in  the  ruins  of  their  former  renown, 
and  the  recollection  of  departed  grandeur.  The  flowery  fields  and  pari- 
lions  of  Palestine,  where  mirth  and  music  once  resounded,  war  faAtk 
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desolated ;  and  Calvary,  the  covert  of  the  lamb,  hath  become  the  laii 
of  the  lion. 

Nor  is  learning  more  powerful  and  beneficial  to  the  state  than  pure 
religion  and  her  handmaid  morality.  Bat,  in  the  language  of  the  elo- 
quent Phillips,  '^  I  would  have  her  pure,  unpensioned,  unstipendiary ;  I 
would  have  her,  in  a  word,  like  the  bow  of  the  firmament :  her  summit 
should  be  the  sky ;  her  boundaries  the  horizon ;  but  the  only  colour 
that  adorned  her  should  be  caught  from  the  tear  of  earth  as  it  exhaled, 
and  glowed  and  glittered  in  the  sunbeams  of  the  heavens."  Yes,  and  I 
would  have  her  bright  as  the  crystal  current  from  the  rock,  and  sincere 
as  the  smile  of  infant  innocence  when  it  slumbers  on  the  bosom  that 
bore  it.  I  would  have  it  great,  but  not  gloomy ;  magnificent,  but  not 
mercenary ;  and  powerful,  but  not  ambitious. 

It  is  not  pure  religion — that  blissful  harbinger  of  hope  and  dove  of  hea- 
Ten — that  aims  at  dominion,  and  to  unite  the  congress  to  the  conference, 
and  the  crosier  to  the  crown.  No;  it  is  political  hypocrisy  that  hath  no 
hope ;  it  is  restless,  ruthless  bigotry  that  knows  no  blush.  Pure  religion 
never  instituted  the  Inquisition,  never  sanctioned  the  murdering  of  the 
martyrs,  or  introduced  the  fagot  and  the  fire.  No,  she  never  sighed  for 
a  union  of  the  church  and  state.  These  crimes  have  been  committed 
by  those  who  looked  with  anxious  eyes  upon  the  glittering  grandeur 
of  a  throne,  and  bowed  down  before  the  shrine  of  superstition  and 
bigotry. 

But  it  is  strange  that  the  effort  to  educate  the  children  of  the  West 
should  beget  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  As  well  might  we  assert 
that  to  sever  the  chains  of  a  slave  would  excite  vengeance  in  his  soul, 
and  enlist  him  an  enemy  against  his  liberator.  Does  learning  shed  no 
light  on  the  human  intellect  ?  Does  gladness  in  the  benefited  beget  no 
gratitude  to  the  benefactor?  To  decide  to  the  contrary  is  inconsistent 
-with  reason.  Enlighten  the  minds  of  those  children,  and  they  will  see 
the  dangers  they  are  to  avoid ;  they  will  be  so  many  bulwarks  to  the 
atate  in  the  day  of  darkness  and  danger. 

But  who  are  the  men  who  advocate  the  measure  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union,  which  proposes  to  send  light  into  the  wilderness  of  the  West  ? 
Who  are  those  who  are  in  favour  of  cherishing  the  germs  of  genius  now 
scattered  over  the  prairies  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  f  They 
are  some  of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  and  heroes  our  state  or  repub- 
lic hath  produced ;  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  eminent  divines  en- 
rolled in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  They  are  men  of  various  sects  and 
Bocieties,  men  whose  only  ambition  is  to  fix  the  permanency  of  our  insti- 
tutions on  the  firm  foundation  of  education  and  liberty.  They  are  men 
of  piety  and  patriotism ;  they  are  philosophers  and  philanthropists.  They 
are  men  who  look  with  delight  upon  the  temple  of  our  devotion  as  it 
kisses  the  clouds  and  dips  its  head  in  heaven }  but  they  will  never  agree 
that  the  flag  of  our  freedom  shall  move  upon  its  walls.  The  cause  of 
education  is  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  of  our  country.  The  present 
measure  is  advocated  by  the  great  and  the  good;  by  the  wise  and  th« 
wealthy.     Ay,  a  Voice  from  the  tombs  of  oriental  saints  and  sages — a 

Toioe  from  the  gory  graves  of  the  Revolution — a  voioe  from  the  septtlohreii 
2N 
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of  the  saviours  of  our  country,  and  a  voice  from  ihe  vault  of  Yerhot 
cmie  stealing  on  the  Sabbath  silence,  approbating  the  grand  and  gloriout 
enterprise.  The  very  simplicity  of  the  undertaking  makes  it  sublime, 
ilow  cheering  the  idea,  that  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  cbildrea 
shall  be  made  moral ;  be  taught  to  read  the  most  beautiful  of  books,  and 
discharged  with  a  Testament  for  the  paltry  sum  of  what,  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  at  the  meeting  observed,  we  would  pay  for  a  pin,  a  feather, 
or  a  flower.  The  retrenchment  of  a  single  riband ;  the  sacrifice  of  a  sin* 
gle  ticket  to  the  theatre  or  ball-room,  might  raise  up  and  give  the  impulse 
in  the  West  to  another  Washington  in  war,  or  another  Wirt  in  eloquenee^ 
to  another  Jefferson  in  the  presidential  chair^  or  to  another  Jay  in  the 
councils  of  his  country.  There  is  talent  among  the  children  of  those 
pioneerd  who  subdued  the  wild  wilderness,  and  peopled  those  sublime 
solitudes  of  the  West,  where  no  human  foot  had  trod  and  no  eye  pene- 
trated, save  those  of  the  unhappy  children  of  the  forest,  the  aborigines  of 
the  country.  Man  is  naturally  a  religious  creature.  Had  the  light  of  the 
gospel  never  illuminated  his  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own  desda} 
and  dignity  hereafter  never  dawned  upon  his  understanding,  still  reasos 
would  have  taugnt  him  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  superior  Being.  He 
would  have  admired  his  wisdom  in  every  leaf  and  every  flower  that 
adorns  the  earth ;  like  the  Hindoo,  he  would  have  seen  him  in  the  set- 
titfg  sun ',  and  like  our  own  Indians,  he  would  have  worshipped  the  Qresl 
Spirit  as  he  passed  in  his  chariot  on  the  storm  of  night.  But  ha^nij 
for  us,  the  gospel  has  gone  forth  with  glad  tidings.  The  story  of  the 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  sorrows — of  his  crucifixion  on  Calvary-^was  one 
of  the  first  lessons  imprinted  upon  our  minds  in  the  hours  of  infant^. 
As  first  impressions  last  through  life,  it  is  our  duty  to  extend  andlm[mnt 
this  necessary  knowledge  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
gospel  has  been  sent  to  the  heathen  children  of  Hindostan  and  Japaa; 
to  the  Arab  and  the  South  Sea  Islander ;  and  the  time  is  rapidly  arriving 
when  the  uEthiop  and  the  Arab  will  own  the  same  faith  with  the  Enclisb- 
man  and  American ;  when  the  Hottentot  and  Tartar  will  extend  the  aand 
of  good  fellowship  to  the  Protestant  and  the  Pope.  But  in  those  gloriooi 
triumphs  abroad,  the  darkness  which  enshrouds  the  intellect  of  our  owb 
country  should  not  be  forgotten.  Infidelity  is  abroad,  and  the  briitianoe 
of  her  tenets  a^nd  the  beauty  of  her  blandishments  are  bowing  the  minds 
of  men.  She  hath  erected  her  altar,  and  she  hath  her  oraoles,  her 
priests,  and  her  divinities.  The  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  have 
burst  from  the  billow  of  oblivion  which  had  buried  them  beneath  the 
rubbish  of  three  thousand  years,  and  are  again  taught  by  the  pagu 
priests  of  modern  times. 

But  nay,  there  are  those  who  are  up  and  doing.  There  are  those  whose 
lives  have  almost  been  spent  in  disseminating  the  light  of  religion  and 
learning  to  the  sons  of  darkness.  Most  high  shall  be  their  reward  in 
heaven.  The  pride  of  ancestry,  as  an  incentive  to  emulation,  may  be 
just ;  tu  read  over  a  long  list  of  illustrious  predecessors  may  be  laudable; 
but  when  man  looks  back  to  a  long  existence  devoted  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  his  country,  then  it  is  that  life  becomes  truly 
iUttstriotts,  and  the  grave  glorious.     Such  are  sosia  of  Ihosa  wiM  adr»- 
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e  the  measure  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate.  Such  are  those 
0  would  enlighten  the  intellect  and  moralize  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
•est  and  most  flourishing  sections  of  our  country.  When  the  foam  of 
last  wave  of  time  shall  whiten  their  heads^  and  the  blast  of  the  last 
mp  shall  echo  in  their  ears,  the  recollection  of  the  past  shall  light  up 
gloom  of  the  grave,  and  soothe  and  soften  the  pangs  of  dissolution, 
d  when  they  shall  have  long  slumbered  in  the  city  of  the  silent ;  when 
ry  trace  of  the  unhappy  Indian  shall  have  been  buried  in  oblivion : 
en  other  cities  shall  arise  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  ana 
9  republic  shall  rival  and  surpass  the  ancient  glories  of  Greece  and 
me,  then  shall  the  memory  of  their  labours  still  live,  and  their  monu- 
Qts  be  inscribed  with  characters  of  imperishable  fame.  Ages  hence, 
sn  some  youth  shall  point  to  a  modern  Athens ;  to  another  Rome  on 
rivers  of  the  West,  and  ask  of  what  manner  of  people  the  fallen  race 
he  forest  were,  and  concerning  those  who  enlightened  the  minds  that 
ieved  the  glorious  foundations  of  greatness ;  then  will  some  venerable 
!,  some  Plato,  Cicero,  or  Seneca,  point  with  pride  to  the  catalogue  of 
owned  names,  names  of  those  now  living,  who  disseminated  the  gos- 
and  the  light  of  learning  in  the  West. 

^lind  constitutes  the  majesty  of  man — ^virtue  his  true  nobility.  The 
i  of  improvement,  which  is  now  flowing  like  another  Niagara  through 
land,  is  destined  to  roll  on  downward  to  the  latest  posterity ;  and  it  will 
r  to  them  on  its  bosom  our  virtues,  our  vices,  our  glory,  or  our  shame, 
irhatever  else  we  may  transmit  as  an  inheritance.  It,  then,  in  a  great 
isure  depends  upon  the  present,  whether  the  moth  of  immorality  and 
vampire  of  luxury  shall  prove  the  overthrow  of  the  republic ;  or 
'wledge  and  virtue,  like  pillars,  shall  support  her  against  the  whirl- 
ds  of  war,  ambition,  corruption,  and  the  remorseless  tooth  of  time. 
no  frown  fall  upon  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist  in  the  cause  of  the 
iday-school.  If  its  power  individually  is  humble,  so  is  the  labour  of 
silkworm ;  but  the  united  product  is  immense,  it  becomes  the  wealth 
a  whole  empire.  We  despise  the  single  insect  crushed  wantonly  in 
path;  but,  united,  they  have  depopulated  cities,  destroyed  fertile 
is,  and  struck  terror  to  nations,  becoming  more  formidable  than  Cae- 
or  Scipio ;  than  Hannibal  or  Alexander.  The  united  effort  of  Sunday- 
M>ls  may  carry  intelligence  and  virtue  to  millions  of  minds,  nor  does 
accumulation  of  influence  cease  with  their  labours,  for  millions  yet 
•om  may  reap  the  tenfold  harvest.  Active  education  is  ever  on  the 
ease ;  like  money,  its  interest  becomes  compound,  doubles,  and  in  the 
rse  of  years,  becomes  a  vast  national  treasury.  Give  your  children 
uues  without  education,  and  at  least  half  the  number  will  go  down  to 
tomb  of  oblivion,  perhaps  to  ruin.  Give  them  education,  and  they 
accumulate  fortunes;  they  will  be  a  fortune  themselves,  to  their  coun  • 
It  is  an  inheritance  worth  more  than  gold,  for  it  buys  true  honour : 
f  can  neither  spend  nor  lose  it ;  and  through  life  it  proves  a  friend — 
Leath,  a  delicious  consolation.  Give  your  children  education,  and  no 
iQt  will  triumph  over  your  liberties.  Give  your  children  education, 
the  silver-shod  horse  of  the  despot  will  never  trample  on  the  ruins 
he  fiil>ric  of  your  freedom. 
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FEMALE  HEROISM. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  a  letter  dated 
Natchez,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1825,  gives  the  following  account  of  % 
transaction  which  occurred  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  in  Indiana,  soon 
after  the  first  settlement  of  that  country  by  the  whites.  The  writer 
states  that  the  story  was  related  to  him  a  short  time  since  by  one  of  tie 
parties  concerned.  AVilliam  and  Mary,  the  persons  here  alluded  to,  were 
a  young  fanner  and  his  wife,  who  were  very  pleasantly  situatod  on  a  fine 
farm,  and  with  three  beautiful  children,  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  bless- 
ings which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  settlers  of  a  new  country. 

<'  In  this  situation,'^  says  the  account,  <'  matters  stood  at  the  memory 
ble  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  when  the  whole  frontier,  and  indeed  the  whole 
state,  was  thrown  into  commotion  and  alarm.     Many  depredations  aod 
massacres  were  committed  by  the  Indians,  and  some  deeds  of  dreadfol 
note   were   done,  which   never  could   be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
The  brave  and  humane  General  Harrison,  who  commanded  at  that  time, 
had  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  state  what  were  termed  lines  of  block- 
houses, in  which  were  posted  detached  parties  of  soldiers  and  militia, 
who  acted  as  picket  guards  to  the  frontier  inhabitants ;  they  also  served 
as  a  line  of  communication  from  post  to  post,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  weak  and  defenceless  from  the  approach  of  an  enemy.     One  of 
these  lines  of  block-houses  extended  through  the  settlement  in  whieh 
William  lived,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  shelter  within  their 
walls.     He,  however,  from  some  cause  or  other,  had  neglected  so  to  do, 
as  well  as  one  of  his  nearest  neighbours.     One  morning,  William  had 
taken  his  rifle  and  gone  some  miles  on  business,  promising  to  retain 
home  as  early  in  the  evening  as  possible.     He  had  npt  been  gone  more 
than  an  hour,  when  Mary,  who  was  a  few  rods  from  the  house  with  her 
children,  was  alarmed  by  the  sudden  and  horrid  yell  of  the  savages — two 
of  them  at  the  same  time  appearing  in  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  a  few  hon- 
dred  yards  distant.     She  instantly  caught  up  the  two  children  that  were 
nearest  her,  and  fled  to  the  house  :  having  placed  them  within  the  door, 
she  was  returning  for  the  other,  when  she  saw  with  agony  that  one  of 
the  Indians  had  already  seized  up  her  hapless  child,  while  the  other  was 
making  toward   the  house  with  lengthened  strides,  terrific  jellsi  tad 
uplifted  tomahawk.     What  was  to  be  done  f     There  was  no  aiteraatiTe, 
and  she  retreated  precipitately  within,  and  scarce  a  moment  left  to  seeore 
the  door  on  the  inside  with  a  wooden  bar,  when  the  Indian  was  at  it, 
endeavouring  to  force  it  open ;  but  finding  it  much  better  secured  than 
he  had  anticipated,  he  began  to  utter  the  most  horrid  execrations,  and 
called  his  companion  to  his  assistance.     They  both  seemed  to  speak  the 
English  language  perfectly,  which  not  a  little  surprised  Mary.    Thej 
made  various  eflorts  to  force  open  the  door,  all  the  while  uttering  i^ 
nosi  dreadful  threats,  that  if  she  did  not  open  it  and  let  them  in,  thi] 
would  murder  her  child,  aud  then  burn  down  the  house  over  her  head. 
Alas,  pool  Mary  !  she  knew  but  too  well  that  death  was  her  portion,  aad 
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persisted  in  keeping  tbe  door  barred.  They  at  length  became  desperate, 
finding  themselves  much  foiled,  and  aotually  das^d  the  child's  brain* 
out  against  a  tree  that  stood  before  the  house,  while  the  mother  was  look- 
ing throngh  a  small  opening  between  the  logs  of  tbe  bailding.  A  dark- 
ness came  over  her  eyes,  her  heart  ceased  to  beat  for  a  moment^  «nd  she 
sank  npon  her  knees,  for  she  eould  support  herself  no  longer,  and  bad 
almost  bunted.  She,  however,  soon  rallied  her  facalties,  offered  up  a  fer- 
Tent  ejaculation  to  that  Omnipotenft  Being  who  is  all  powerful  to  savei 
and  arose.  Her  first  thou^t  was  to  conceal  her  children,  open  the  deor, 
and  give  herself  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  vengeance,  in  hopes  that  her 
ofi^pring  might  possibly  'be  saved.  This  idea,  bowerver  vain  it  might 
appear,  was  prevented  from  being  put  into  execution^^  by  one  of  Uie 
Indians  exclaiming  that  he  would  come  down  the  chimney.  The  Indian 
who  had  murdered  the  ohild  had  ascended  the  comer  of  the  house  by 
means  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  logs,  and  commenced  descending  the 
chimney.  In  this  extremity,  Mary  had  given  up  all  for  lost }  she  was 
stooping  to  embrace  her  children,  as  she  believed  for  the  last  time,  when 
she  thought  of  her  straw  bed.  She  immediately  flew  to  it  with  the 
strength  of  an  Amaion,  tore  open  the  tieking,  and  threw  its  contents  apon 
the  fire ;  a  full  column  of  blaie  and  smoke  ascended  the  chimney,  while 
the  murderous  wretch  was  about  midway  between  the  top  and  Dottom, 
and  could  neitlier  ascend  nor  descend  to  extricate  hinmdf,  before  liefiad 
drawn  into  his  lungs  that  fieiy  draft,  which  instantly  suffocated  him  to 
death.  He  fell  into  the  fire,  and  rolled  upon  the  iraarth  a  blaek  and 
lifeless  corpse;  it  now  seemed  as  if  the  whole  energy  df  Marr^s  mind 
had  burst  upon  her;  she  esught  up  the  tomahawk,  wmch  he  still  keld  ia 
his  '  death  grasp,'  and  went  deliberately  and  opened  tbe  door.  Tlie 
Indian  on  the  outside,  thinking  it  was  his  comrade,  entered  entireiy  off 
his  guard,  when  the  tomahawk  of  his  accomplice  was  boried  in  tbe  bock 
of  his  head,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  floor.  Mary  instantly  took  her  two 
remaining  children  in  her  arms,  and  fled  to  the  nearest  neighboar^nad 
gave  the  alarm.  The  woman  of  the  house  seemed  much  agitated^  and 
said  her  husband  had  gone  out  about  half  an  hour  before.  She  then 
proceeded  on  to  another  settler's,  about  a  mile  fiurther,  and  told  what  she 
had  done.  Three  or  four  men  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time 
caught  up  their  rifles,  and  proceeded  immeffiately  to  William's  residence, 
when  on  examination  it  was  found — but  it  was  too  horrible  to  relate, 
they  found  that  these  worse  than  savage  monsters  were  not  Indians,  but 
white  men !  and  that  one  of  them  was  William's  nearest  neighbour,  the 
owner  df  the  house  to  which  Mary  had  first  fled  for  protection.  It 
would  seem,  that  knowing  William  was  possessed  ef  a  fiaw  hundred  dol- 
lars, he,  in  company  with  another  wretch,  who  had  'been  hat  a  fbw 
weeks  in  the  settlement,  formed  the  horrid  design  d[  murdering  the 
whole  family  in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  and  possessing  tbemselvss  of 
the  money.  But  a  meroiftil  God  prevented  them  from  entirely  accom- 
plishing their  object.'' 

The  blessing  df  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  mo ;  and  I 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.— -^oft  uix.  48 
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MARY  TO  HER  FALSE  LOVER. 


<Kft]Mon«,|o;  IwUlBflilMi 

A  tear  for  on*  lik«  thM ; 
Wh*t  thovf h  Bj  ehcrfih'd  kopM  hmy  fl«d. 

The  worM  U  itUl  for  m«. 

I  will  Bol  ihvB  th«  firl«nda  who  ittn 
Wonld  bM  bright  kopo  awako; 

Ho,  uo,  I'll  woar  ooBtoataoat's  imUi^ 
Althovgh  nj  hoart  shoald  broak. 

Thy  brokoa  (kith,  thj  ooli  adtoo 

laoToreaaforfoi; 
But  doom  not,  folMoa*,  thai  for  jo« 

I  oherf  ah  a  rogrofe. 

*Tis  tmo,  BO  othor  form  b«t  thiao 

E*or  had  a  ohana  for  mo ; 
Tlo  tmo,  loT*  rear'd  a  hoi j  fhriao^ 

At  whioh  I  worriilpp'd  thoa. 


And,  oh!  Hopo'o Mry  viitoaa  bcipM» 

Pietar'd  a  jojoni  daj ; 
TiU  folMhood  oamo  iti  haatto  hU|[h^ 

And  thoa— it  paH'd  awaj. 


Thoa  raawat   It  was  ant  for  ttj  btMiw 

Ah  I  BO,  it  was  to  toU 
Tho  loTo  of  othor  dajt  h%d  diod. 

And  bU  a  ooM  larowoU. 


WoU,  bo  H  lOi  I  did  not  Mqr, 
Bomombor  pliffatod  foith ; 

Xor  arg«  taoo,  foithloa  oao,  I 
rd  rathor  woIooim  doalh. 

I  did  aot  woopi,  that  wo  did  part 

ForoTor— boitoo; 
If  then  ohoald  win  aaothor"! 
Be  foithftil— ftlae  one,  go. 


THE  WIFE. 

**8he  floag  bar  while  am«  aromad  him :  *Thoti  art  all  thai  tide  poor  heart  eaa  diag  to.**- 

Bat.  thae  to  eeo,  tnm  d^jr  to  d^jr, 

Thj  brighteaiag  oje  and  ohook, 
Aaii  wateh  tlij  lifo-eaada  waele  awagr 

Uaaanbor'd,  ilowlj,  meek ; 
To  meet  thj  emile  of  teadoraom^ 

Ami  eatoh  tho  foeblo  tone 
Of  kiadaoM  eror  breath'd  to  bleo^ 

And  fool,  ru  be  alone: 

To  mark  th  j  itrength  eaoh  homr  dee^. 

And  jet  thy  hopoe  grow  etronger, 
Ai,  flll'd  with  heaTonward  tnut»  thej  ■ 

**  Earth  maj  aot  elaim  thee  loager  j'* 
N«7,  deareet,  'tie  too  maoh—thiB  heart 

If  net  break  whoa  thoa  art  gone; 
It  mtut  aot  be,  we  maj  aot  par^ 

I  eoald  aot  Uto 


I OOOLD  hare  Hemm'd  mleforlaB***  Ud«, 

Aad  home  tho  rich  oae'i  eneer ; 
SaTO  brared  the  hangh^  glaaee  of  pride, 

Kor  ehed  a  elBgle  tear ; 
I  oonld  haTo  emilod  oa  ereiy  blow 

From  life's  tall  qnirer  thrown. 
While  I  might  gaae  oa  thee,  aad  kaow 

I  shonld  not  bo  oIoim. 

I  oo«ld-f  thimk  /awM-haTO  hrook^ 

E'ea  for  a  time  that  thoa 
Cpoa  my  fkding  Aee  had  leok'd 

With  loH  of  lore  thaa  aow: 
For  then,  I  shoaU  at  leaol  have  folt 

The  eweet  hope  etill  my  owa 
To  win  thee  back— aad  while  I  dwelt 

0»  earth,  not  %e 


Fear  70  fooo  who  kiU  for  hiref 
Will  je  to  yonr  htmm  retire  f 
liook  bohitid  700 1  they're  a  lire  I 
And,  before  yon,  aee 


WARREN'S  ADDRESS 

TO  TBS  AMERICAN  80LDIEB8  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUXTXER'a 

sr  nsBPOirr. 

HAirol  the groaad'i jear own,  my braTOfl 
Will  ye  giro  it  ap  to  ilaTeBr 
Win  ye  look  for  giaaaar  graTia? 

Bope  ye  mtuty  itHl  f 
What's  the  merey  deepoti  foell 
Heat  it  in  that  battle  peal! 
Read  it  oa  yoa  briaUiag  eteel ! 

Aik  it— ye  who  wiU. 


Who  hare  doae  It !— IVam  ttw 
Oa  they  oome!— aad  will  ya  qiBaUl— 
Leadea  rata  aad  Irva  hall 
Lai  their  weleame  he! 


la  the  Ood  of  battle  traal  I 
Die  we  may—aad die  wa  mait> 
Bat,  oh  where  eaa  dnti  to  dai* 

Be  eoaaiga'd  eo  wall, 
Ae  where  hoaToa  ila  d»ws  ehaU 
Oa  the  martyr'd  patrloT*  bad. 
And  the  roeki  shall  raise  their 

or  his  deads  to  toll  I 


*  Oa  the  17th  of  Jnae,  IflSS^  half  a  oeatary  ttvm  the  day  of  tbt  battlt,  the 
•aid  oa  the  groaad  where  Warrea  folL 


eoraer  etoaee^a 
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SAND-STORM  IN  THE  DESERT. 

MoRNif^G  found  me  still  in  a  wide  and  trackless  waste  of  sand ;  which, 
as  the  sun  arose,  was  bounding  bj  those  flittering  vapours  which  deceive 
the  thirsty  traveller  with  the  belief  that  water  is  near;  and  have  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  the  water  of  the  desert.  In  vain  I  looked  for  the 
marks  by  which  my  friend  Selim  had  taught  me  to  recognise  a  plao«  of 
refreshment.  There  was  but  too  much  cause  to  fear  that  I  was  now  in 
one  of  those  terrible  tracts  of  dry  and  moving  sand,  in  which  no  water 
is  ever  found,  and  which,  sometimes,  when  set  in  motion  by  the  wind, 
swallows  up  whole  caravans  and  their  conductors.  Alas  I  the  morning 
light,  so  earnestly  expected,  only  dawned  to  prove  that  I  was  surrounded 
by  dangers  I  had  never  dreamed  of 

The  wind,  which  blew  so  piercingly  all  night,  lulled,  as  it  generally 
does,  towards  morning ;  but  the  hazy  vapour,  loaded  with  light  particles 
of  sand,  through  which  the  sun  rose  red  as  blood,  gave  warning  that  the 
calm  would  not  continue  long;  nor  had  I  pursued  my  course  another 
hour  before  the  roar  of  the  desert-wind  was  heard,  columns  of  dust 
began  to  rise  in  the  horizon,  and  the  air  became  gradually  filled  with 
driving  sand. 

As  the  wind  increased,  the  whole  plain  around  me,  which  had  been 
heaped  by  former  tempests  into  ridges,  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea, 
now  got  into  motion ;  the  sand  blew  from  off  their  crests,  like  spray 
from  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  covered  myself  and  horse  with  its  dense 
eddies;  while,  often  unable  to  distinguish  the  true  course,  my  horse 
toiled  over  the  ridges,  sinking  up  to  the  very  girths  in  the  deep  baffling 
substance. 

I  continued  for  some  hours  to  persevere,  struggling  affainst  the  fury 
of  the  gale,  when  my  alarm  increased,  by  observing  that  my  horse, 
which  hitherto  had  stood  it  out  with  admirable  perseverance,  even  when 
his  progress  was  most  painfully  impeded  by  the  deep  sand,  now  became 
terrified  and  restive.  He  snorted,  reared,  and  appeared  unable,  as  well 
as  unwilling,  to  fttce  the  sharp  drifting  of  the  still  increasing  storm.  In 
vain  I  soothed  him,  or  urged  him  on  with  heels  and  hand;  the  animal, 
which  had  hitherto  obeyed  my  voice  almost  like  an  intelligent  being, 
now  paid  no  attention  to  caresses  or  blows.  In  the  several  squalls  that 
drove  past  at  intervals,  he  fairly  turned  his  back  to  them,  and  would  not 
move ;  and,  even  when  the  wind  lulled  for  a  little,  he  could  hardly  be 
forced  to  advance  a  step. 

I  scorned  to  yield  my  life  without  a  struggle,  yet  saw  not  the  means 
•f  preserving  it.  To  abandon  my  horse  would  have  been  in  fact  to  give 
up  hope ;  for  I  could  not  proceed  a  single  mile  on  foot ;  yet  to  remain 
stationary,  as  I  was  forced  to  do  by  the  terror  of  the  animal,  involved 
manifest  destruction.  Every  thing  that  offered  resistance  to  the  torrent 
of  sand,  which  sometimes  poured  alons:  the  earth  like  a  rapid  stream  of 
water,  was  overwhelmed  in  an  incredibly  short  time :  even  when  mj 
borse  Htood  still  but  for  a  few  momentSj  the  drift  mounted  higher  than 
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his  knees }  aid,  as  if  sensible  of  the  danger,  he  made  fariooa  efforts  to 
extricate  himself. 

Quite  certain  that  mj  only  hope  lay  in  oonstuit  oiotion,  and  in  th^ 
chance  of  gaining  the  leeward  side  of  some  hillock  or  mass  of  rock« 
that  might  afford  a  shelter  till  the  storm  should  Uow  over,  I  ga^e  up 
my  trme  coarse^  tamed  my  haok  to  the  wind^  and  mads  all  pOBsibte  efforts 
to  press  forward ;  aad^  at  last  when  maa  and  hoiw  mm  exfaansled, 
daring  a  partial  lull,  I  obserred  something  like  a  look,  or  mound  of  eartk, 
looming  through  the  dusky  atmosphere^  On  approaching  it^  I  disoorered 
that  it  was  the  hank  of  an  inconsiderable  hoUoWi  whieih  waa  now  nearly 
filled  with  sandy  and  the  opposite  side  of  whieh,  Mnff  exposed  to  the 
wind,  had,  by  the  same  means,  become  merely  an  imiined  plane ;  beneath 
this  bank  I  fortunately  retired,  reeolved  to  trust  to  its  pfoteetioo,  rath«r 
than  run  the  risk  of  a  further  progress  with  the  imminent  peril  of  perish- 
ing in  the  drifting  sand,  where  vision  oould  not  extend  for  a  spaoe  of 
many  yards. — Frastei^M  Travels  in  Khartuan, 


ORIGlSr  OF  YANKBB  DOODLfi. 

It  is  a  known  matter  of  history,  that  in  the  early  part  of  1755,  gml 
exertions  were  made  by  the  British  ministry,  at  thie  head  of  which  was 
the  illustrious  Earl  of  Chatham,  for  the  reduction  of  the  French  power 
in  the  provinces  of  the  Oanadas.  To  carry  the  object  into  effect,  Oeneral 
Amherst,  referred  to  in  the  letters  of  Junius,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  arms  in  North-western  America;  and  the  British 
colonies  in  America  were  called  upon  for  assistance,  who  contributed 
with  alacrity  their  several  quotas  of  men  to  effect  the  grand  object  of 
British  enterprise.  It  is  a  foot  still  within  the  recollection  Asi  some  of 
our  oldest  inhabitants  here,  that  the  British  army  lajr  encamped,  in  the 
summer  of  1755,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  south  of  the 
city  of  Albany,  on  the  ground  now  belonging  to  John  I.Van  Rensseker, 
Esq.  To  this  day  Testiges  of  their  encampment  remain,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  when  a  great  proporlion  of  the  aotors  of  those 
days  have  passed  away,  like  the  shadows  m>m  the  eaith,  Hm  inquimtiTe 
traveller  can  obsette  where  they  boiled  their  ^smp-keittlw.  It  was  this 
army,  that,  under  the  command  of  Aberorombie,  was  foiled  with  a  sefsrs 
loss  in  the  attack  t>n  Ticonderoga,  where  the  distingnishad  Howe  tA 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  an  hour  t^t  history  has-ooBseomfted  to  hifl 
fame.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  the  eastern  troops  began  to  pour  io, 
company  afber  oompimy;  and  such  a  motley  assemUftn  twrnu  before 
thronged  together  on  such  an  occasion,  unless  an  exampw  may  be  fouad 
in  the  ragged  regiment  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  of  right  merry  and  Iheetioiu 
memory.  It  would,  said  my  worthy  ancestor,  who  nlated  to  me  the 
story,  have  relaxed  the  gravi^  of  an  anchorite  to  have  seen  tiie  desesai- 
snts  of  the  Puritans  marching  through  the  streets  <rf  our  ancient  d^, 
10  take  their  stations  on  the  left  side  of  the  British  wnny,  jsome  irKh 
«and!  ^aaailSy^aiMl  others  with  no  eeiMs  at  afi,  ai  varied  as  tba  mUoVi 
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iome  witK  their  hair  cropped,  like  the  arm j  of  Cromwell,  and  others  with 
wigs  whose  curls  flowed  with  grace  around  their  shoulders.  Their  march, 
Uieir  accoutsements,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  troops,  furnished 
matter  of  amuflement  to  the  wits  of  the  British  army.  The  mumc 
plajed  Uie  airs  of  two  centuries  affo ;  the  (out  en^enible  exhibited  a  sight 
to  the  wondering  strangers  that  thej  had  been  unaccustomed  to  in  their 
native  land.  Among  the  club  of  wits  that  belonged  to  the  British  army, 
there  was  a  physician  attached  to  the  staff,  by  the  name  of  Doctor  Shack* 
burg,  who  combined  with  the  science  of  the  surgeon  the  skill  and  talents 
of  a  musician. 

To  please  brother  Jonathan^  he  comjjfosed  a  tune,  and  with  much 
gravity  recommended  it  to  the  officers,,  as  one  of  the  most  celebratsd 
airs  of  martial  music.  The  jolw  took^  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
the  British  corps.  Brother  Jonathan  exclaimed  it  was  fuziioH  fine,  and 
in  a  few  days  nothing  was  heard  but  Yankee  Doodle*  Little  did  the 
author  and  his  coadjutors  then  suppose  that  an  air  made  for  the  purpose 
of  levity  and  ridicule  would  be  marked  for  sueh  destinies.  In  twenty 
years  from  that  time,  our  national  march  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  heroes 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  and,  in  less  than  thirty.  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  army 
marched  into  the  American  lines  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle. 


DANIEL  BOONE. 


The  Illinois  Hagaiiiie  publishes  the  fdllowing  letter,  from  a  venerable 
citizen  of  Kentucky,  relative  to  the  hardy  and  adventurous  huntsman 
who  is  so  justly  and  universally  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  that  State. 
The  brief  narrative  which  it  gives  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  fear- 
less and  dngle-hearted  father  of  the  great  West  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  general  reader : — 

I  received  your  letter,  a  few  days  sinee,  requesting  me  to  state  what 
I  knew  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone.  When  a  boy  I  knew  him.  He 
lived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  fiuher's,  in  Culpepper  county, 
Virginia,  for  two  years,  and  I  frequently  set  up  targets  for  him  to  shoot 
at.  From  thence  he  moved  to  North  Carolina,  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
him  until  I  met  him  in  Kentucky  in  1781. 

We  were  frequently  together  afterwards,  and  several  times  in  the 
woods,  surveying,  in  company,  and  a  more  agreeable,  friendly  companion 
I  have  never  seen.  In  stature,  I  think  he  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  and  well  proportioned.  His  appeanmce  was  fine,  his  manners 
«asy,  his  mind  strong  and  philosophic,  his  disposition  mild  and  placid, 
and  his  character  unimpeachable.  A  more  friendly  and  hospitable  man 
never  lived, 

I  will  now  inform  you  of  what  he  told  me  relative  to  his  first  discovery 
of  Kentucky.  He  said  that  himself,  his  brother  Squire,  and  a  servant 
boy  came  to  NorUi  Carolina,  to  lake  a  fall  hunt  in  Powell's  valley, 
having  hunted  there  the  year  before.  He  was  hunting  along  the  side 
of  the  Cumberland  mountain,  and  discovered  a  gap  or  low  place  in  the 
WUQtain,  whiiA  be  ascended  to  the  top,  and  th^ce  he  imagined  he 
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could  see  the  Ohio  river.  He  thought  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  country  in  the  world.  He  returned  to  the  camp,  and 
informed  his  brother  what  he  had  seen,  telling  him  that  they  must  up 
and  eo  across  the  mountain.  They  did  so,  and  travelled  on  to  Scagg*8 
Creek,  where  the  deer  were  so  plenty  that  they  soon  loaded  their  sefeo 
horses  with  shaved  skins,  and  he  started  his  brother  and  the  servant  boy 
back  with  them  to  North  Carolina.  He  told  his  brother  to  bring  back 
to  him  as  many  horses  as  he  could  get,  and  he  would  have  their  loads 
ready  against  his  return.  He  stayed  and  hunted  there,  and  never  saw 
the  face  of  man  for  eight  months  to  a  day.  He  declared  that  he  ne?cr 
enjoyed  himself  better  in  his  life ;  he  had  three  dogs  that  kept  his  camp 
while  he  was  hunting,  and,  at  night,  he  would  often  lie  by  his  fire  and 
sing  every  song  he  could  think  of,  while  the  dogs  would  sit  round  him, 
and  give  as  much  attention  as  if  they  understood  every  word  he  was 
saying. 

At  the  end  of  eight  months,  his  brother  and  servant  boy  came  to  him 
with  fourteen  horses.  His  brother  informed  him  that  when  he  got  into 
North  Carolina  with  his  peltry,  the  Indians  had  fallen  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, and  that  he  had  to  go,  with  others,  against  them.  Boone  had  the 
packs  nearly  all  ready,  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  they  loaded  the  horses  and 
started  for  home.  They  travelled  the  first  day,  and  until  about  ten 
o'clock  the  next  day,  when  he  saw  four  Indians,  with  as  many  horses, 
loaded  with  beaver  fur.  They  were  crossing  each  other,  and  seeing 
plainly  that  they  must  meet,  he  cautioned  his  brother  and  the  servant 
boy  not  to  let  the  Indians  have  their  guns  out  of  their  hands ;  for  they 
would  be  sure  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  them,  under  the  pretence  of 
wanting  to  examine  them.  The  Indians  endeavoured  to  get  their  guns, 
but  they  would  not  let  them  get  possession  of  them.  The  Indians  then 
went  round  Boone's  horses,  and  drove  them  off  with  their  own.  Boone 
said  he  looked  hard  after  them  a  while,  and  then  (not  thinking  it  prudent 
to  attack  four  men,  on  their  guard,  with  but  one  man  and  a  boy  to  back 
him)  be  put  off  for  home.  They  went  on  that  day,  and  until  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  of  the  next.  He  then  observed  to  his  brother  and  the  boy 
that  if  they  would  stick  to  him,  he  would  turn  about  and  follow  the 
Indians  even  to  their  towns  but  he  would  have  his  skins  and  horses 
back.  They  agreed  to  it,  and  immediately  pursued  hard  after  them, 
and  came  in  sight  of  them  the  fourth  day.  <<  Now,"  said  Boone,  '*  we 
roust  trail  them  on,  until  they  stop  to  eat.'' 

The  Indians  at  length  halted,  hoppled  their  horses,  cooked,  and  ate; 
Boone  and  his  companions  watching  them  all  the  while.  He  well  knew 
that,  having  eaten,  they  would  all  lie  down  to  sleep  except  one.  They 
did  80 ;  and  the  one  who  was  on  guard  sat  on  a  log  at  the  head  of  the 
others,  and  Boone  and  his  boys  had  to  creep  on  all-fours  for  a  hundred 
yards  to  get  near  enough  to  shoot.  Boone  then  told  his  brother  that 
he  would  take  for  his  own  mark  the  one  on  the  log ;  that  he  (the  brother) 
must  aim  at  the  one  on  the  right,  and  the  boy  at  the  one  on  the  left; 
and  that,  when  he  gave  the  signal,  they  must  fire,  and  keep  loading  and 
shooting,  noaking  as  much  noise  and  using  as  many  different  tones  as 
likey  oould     They  fired,  and  he  tiUed  his  man  over  the  log ;  but  tbs 
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others  bore  him  off.  The  Indians  fled,  and  they  followed  fol  ^hree- 
quartere  of  a  mile,  shooting  and  jelling ;  then  came  back,  gathered  their 
own  horses  and  those  of  the  Indians,  put  on  their  packs  and  the  packs 
of  beaver  fur,  and  drove  them  safe  to  his  own  house,  in  North  Carolina. 
The  above  is  just  as  he  told  it  to  me  himself. 


BURNING  OF  THE  WESTERN  PRAIRIES. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  at  what  period  the  fires  began  to 
sweep  over  these  plains,  because  wo  know  not  when  they  began  to  be 
inhabited.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  might  have  been  occasionally 
fired  by  lightning  previous  to  the  introduction  of  that  element  by  human 
agency.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  evident  that  as  soon  as  fire  began 
to  be  used  in  this  country  by  its  inhabitants,  the  annual  burning  of  the 
prairie  must  have  commenced.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  climate 
is  the  dryness  of  its  summers  and  autumns.  A  drought  often  commences 
in  August,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  showers  towards  the  close 
of  that  month,  continues  throughout  the  &11  season.  The  immense 
mass  of  vegetation  with  which  this  fertile  soil  loads  itself  during  the 
summer,  is  suddenly  withered,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  with  combustible  materials.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  prai- 
ries, where  the  grass  grows  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  and, 
being  entirely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  dries  with  great  rapidity 
A  single  spark  of  fire  falling  anywhere  upon  the  plains,  at  such  a  time, 
would  instantly  kindle  a  blaze,  which  would  spread  on  every  side,  and 
continue  its  destructive  course  as  long  as  it  should  find  fuel.  Travellers 
have  described  these  fires  as  sweeping  with  a  rapidity  which  renders  it 
hazardous  to  fly  before  them.  Such  is  not  the  case,  or  is  true  only  of  a 
few  rare  instances.  The  thick  sward  of  the  prairie  presents  a  considerable 
mass  of  fuel,  and  offers  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  flame,  which  is 
not  easily  surmounted.  The  fire  advances  slowly  and  with  power.  The 
heat  is  intense.  The  flame  often  extends  across  a  wide  prairie,  and 
advances  in  a  long  line.  No  sight  can  be  more  sublime  than  to  behold, 
in  the  night,  a  stream  of  several  miles  in  breadth  advancing  across 
these  wide  plains,  leaving  behind  it  a  black  cloud  of  smoke,  and  throwing 
before  it  a  vivid  glare  which  lights  up  the  whole  landscape  with  the 
brilliancy  of  noonday.  A  roaring  and  crackling  sound  is  heard  like  the 
rushing  of  a  hurricane.  The  flame,  which,  in  general,  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  is  seen  sinking  and  darting  upwards  in  spires, 
precisely  as  the  waves  dash  against  each  other,  and  as  the  spray  flies  up 
into  the  air ;  and  the  whole  appearance  is  often  that  of  a  boiling  and 
flaming  sea  violently  agitated.  The  progress  of  the  fire  is  slow,  and  the 
heat  so  great  that  every  combustible  object  in  its  course  is  consumed. 
Wo  to  the  farmer  whose  ripe  corn-fields  extend  into  the  prairie,  and 
who  suffers  the  tall  grass  to  grow  in  contact  with  his  fences !  The  whole 
labour  of  the  year  is  swept  away  in  a  few  hours.  But  such  accidents 
ure  comparatively  unfrequent,  as  the  preventive  is  simple  and  easily 
applied. — lUinoU  Magctzine. 
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TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

Whbn  we  feflect  on  the  number  of  enriouB  monnmente  oonngnecl  tf 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  in  the  oonrae  of  ererj  naval  war  from  the  earliest 
times,  our  conceptions  are  greatly  raised  rtepecting  the  multiplicitj  of 
lasting  memorials  which  man  is  leaving  of  his  labours.  During  our  last 
great  struggle  with  FrancCi,  82  of  our  ships  of  the  line  went  to  the  bot- 
tom in  the  space  of  twenty-two  years,  besides  seven  50  gun  ships,  86  in- 
gatesy  and  a  multitude  of  smallei  ▼easek.  The  mmes  of  th«  £n»ftan 
powers,  France,  HcHknd,  Spain,  and  DenmnlCy,  mere  almost  aanihiklid 
dwing  the  same  period,  so  thai  the  aggregate  of  their  losses  raMife  ham 
saoj  limes  exeeeded  that  of  G-real  Britain.  In  erer;  oim  ei  then  akipa 
were  batteries  of  eannon  eonstmetedof  iren  or  bras%  whereof  a.gre«tMHH 
her  have  the  dates  and  places  of  their  nMoinfiicliiro  iBseribe^  vftm  lhe» 
in  letters  cast  in  metal.  In  each  there  were  eoine  of  copper,  mkwegfWuk 
often  many  of  gold,  capable  of  service,  as  i»kiable  historical  moonneals ; 
in  each  were  an  infinite  varielv  of  instruments  of  the  arts  of  wnv  aai 
peace,  many  formed  of  materials,  such  as  glass  and  earthsnwue, 
hie  of  lasting  for  indefinite  ages,  when  onee  removed  from  the 
eal  action  of  the  waves,  and  buried  under  a  mass  of  mattnr  whieh 
exclude  the  corroding  action  of  sea-water.  But  the  reader  m«at  nol 
imagine  that  the  fury  of  war  is  more  conducive  than  the  peaceful  hnmof 
commercial  enterprise  to  the  aceumulalion  of  wreck  of  vessels  in  the  bed 
uf  the  sea.  From  an  examination  of  Lloyd's  lists,  from  the  year  179S 
to  the  commencement  of  1829,  it  haa  appeared  that  the  number  of 
British  vessels  alone  lost  during  that  period  amounted,  on  an  avoage, 
to  no  less  than  one  and  a  half  daily,  a  greater  number  than  we  ahoud 
have  anticipated,  although  we  learn  from  Moreau's  tables,  that  the  num- 
ber of  merchant  vessels  employed  at  one  time  in  the  navigation  of  Eng* 
land  and  Scotland  amounted  to  about  20,000,  having,  one  with  ane^er, 
a  mean  burden  of  120  tons.  Out  of  551  ships  of  the  royal  navy  kst  te 
the  country  during  the  period  above  mentioned,  only  160  were  taken  or 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the  rest  havine  either  stranded  or  foundered, 
or  having  been  burnt  by  accident ;  a  striking  proof  that  the  dangeii.af 
our  naval  warfare,  however  great,  may  be  fiur  exceeded  by  the  stora, 
the  hurricane,  the  shoal,  and  all  the  other  perils  of  the  deep.^-Z^cS't 


EPITAPH,  BY  BURNS. 

Whok'kb  thoa  art,  0  reader,  know. 
That  Death  has  murder'd  Johnnie ; 

And  here  his  boify  lies  in'  low, 
For  9ouL  he  ne'er  had  onj 


EPITAPH  ON  SIR  JOHN  6UI8B. 

Hina  lies  die  body  of  Sir  John  Gniae; 
Nobody  laughs  and  nobody  cries ; 
Wliere  his  soul  is  and  how  it  fares. 
Nobody  hnows  and  nobody  oares. 
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THE  BLISS  OF  MATRIMONY. 

Ths  oharming  society,  tiie  tender  ftiendship  it  affords !  Without  a 
friend,  it  is  not  for  man  to  be  happy.  Let  the  old  Madeira  sparkle  in 
his  ffoblets,  and  princely  dainties  smoke  upon  his  table,  yet  if  he  have  to 
sit  down  with  him  no  friend  of  the  love-beaming  eye,  alas  !  the  banquet 
IB  insipid,  and  the  cottager's  dinner  oTherbs  where  love  is,  is  to  be  envied. 

Let  the  peK^Ksraping  bacheloc  drive  on  alone  towards  heaven  in  his 
•olitarj  solkj ;.  Lopi  help  the  poor  mauj^  and  send  him  good  speed  I  Bat 
Ihaft^B  not  my  way  of  travelling.  Ko  t  g^ve  me  a.  sociable,  dear,  good 
angel  by  my  side,  the  thrilling  touch  of  whese  sweetly  folding  arm  may 
flush  mj  lyirits  into  rapture,^  and  inspire  a  devotion  suited  to  the  place; 
tBat  best  devotron,  gratitude  and  love  I 

TeS)  the  sweetest  drop  in  the  cup  of  life  is  a  fHend ;  but  where  on 
earth  is  the  friend  that  deserves  to  be  compared  with  an  affectionate 
wife  I  that  generous  creature,  who,  for  your  sake,  has  left  fiither  and 
mother — looks  to  you  alone  for  happiness,  wishes  in  your  society  to 
roend  her  cheerful  days-^in  your  beloved  arms  to  draw  her  latest  breath  ! 
The  marriage  of  two  such  fond  hearts,  in  one  united,  forms  a  state  of 
friendship  of  all  others  the  most  perfect  and  delighify.  Tis  maniage 
of  souls,  of  persons,  of  wishes,  and  of  interests. 

Are  you  poor  f  Like  another  self  she  toils  and  saves  the  better  of  your 
fortune.  Are  you  sick  7  She  i&  the  tenderest  of  all  nurses;  she  never 
leaves  your  bedside ;  she  sustains  your  fainting  head,  and  strains  your 
feverish  cheeks  to  her  dear  and  anxious  bosom.  How  luxurious  is  sick- 
ness with  such  a  companion  t 

Are  you  prosperous  ?  It  multiplies  your  blessings  ten  thousand  fold, 
to  share  them  with  one  so  beloved.  Are  you  in  her  company  7  Her 
very  nresence  has  the  effect  of  the  sweetest  conversation,  and  her  looks, 
thougn  silent,  convey  a  something  to  the  heart,  of  which  none  but  happy 
husbands  have  any  idea.  Are  you  going  abroad  7  She  accompanies  you 
to  the  door — ^the  tender  embrace — ^tne  fond,  lengthened  kiss — the  last, 
soul-melting  look — precious  evidences  of  love  ! — these  go  along  with  you 
— they  steal  across  your  delighted  memory,  soothing  your  journey,  while 
deaTj  conjugal  love  gives  a  transport  to  every  glance  at  home  and 
sweetens  every  nimble  step  of  your  glad  return.  There,  soon  as  your 
beloved  form  is  seen^  she  flies  to  meet  you.  Her  voice  is  music — the 
pressure  of  her  arms  is  rapture,  while  her  eyes,  heaven's  sweetest  mes- 
sengers of  love !  declare  the  tumultuous  joy  that  heaves  her  generous 
bosom.  Arm  in  arm  she  hurries  you  into  the  smiling  habitation,  where 
the  fire  biasing,  and  the  vestment  warm,  the  neat  apartment  and  delioious 
/epast,  prepared  by  her  eager  love,  fill  your  bosom  with  a  joy  too  big 
for  utterance. 

Compar<3d  with  a  life  like  this,  merciful  Ood !  how  disconsolate  is  the 

condition  of  the  old  bachelor  I     How  barren  of  all  joy  !     Solitary  and 

comfurtlesd  at  home,  he  strolls  abroad  into  company.     Meeting  with  nfi 

tenderness  nor  affecUon  to  sweeten  company,  he  soon  tires,  and  with  a 

SO 
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eigh  gets  up  to  go  home  again.  Poor  man !  his  eyes  %re  upon  the' 
ground,  and  his  steps  are  slow ;  for,  alas  !  home  has  no  attractions.  He 
sees  nothing  there  hut  gloomy  walls  and  lonesome  chambers.  Alone 
he  swallows  his  silent  supper — he  crawls  to  his  bed,  and,  trembling,  coils 
himself  up  in  cold  sheets,  sadly  remembering,  with  to-morrow'fl  joyless 
sun  the  same  dull  round  begins  again. 


SPRING. 

To  the  lovers  of  nature  every  season  has  its  charms.  The  summer  is 
the  high  noon  of  the  year ;  the  autumn  its  sober  decline ;  the  winter  iti 
night  of  gloom,  while  the  spring  is  the  fresh  morning,  the  day-dawn  of 
the  annual  circle. 

We  hazard  no  truth  in  saying,  that  each  season  has  its  peculiar  associ*' 
tions  of  thought — its  alliances  of  matter  to  mind.  Thus,  although  man 
and  his  mind  may  be  the  same,  unchanged  by  the  revolutions  of  time, 
the  phases  of  his  soul  may  be  as  various  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher 
as  those  of  the  moon  to  the  spectator  who  contemplates  her  disk  under 
the  changes  of  relative  position.  The  mind  that  is  oppressed  with 
unaccountable  gloom  and  forebodings  in  the  sober  time  of  autumn,  may 
be  light  as  the  wings  of  the  gossamer  in  the  vernal  season.  Soaring 
then  through  the  sou  clouds  and  alternate  smiles  and  tears  of  an  April 
day,  it  may  feel  a  joy  as  unaccountable  as  its  former  depression. 

But,  without  reference  to  mental  associations,  the  physical  or  natural 
renovations  of  the  spring  season  are  subjects  of  wonder  and  astonishmenik 
Like  some  huge  animal,  torpid  under  the  blasts  and  snows  of  winter,  tht 
earth  seems  to  undergo  the  process  of  resuscitation  as  well  as  revivifiea* 
tion.  To  carry  the  similitude  still  further,  the  perspiration,  long  sus* 
pended,  now  breaks  out  through  millions  of  opening  pores.  Warm 
vapours  and  tepid  exhalations  creep  over  the  beating  and  throbbin| 
bosom  of  the  soil.  The  internal  channels  of  the  subterranean  oceans, 
like  the  great  arteries  of  the  human  body,  roll  their  flooding  waters  with 
a  roar  that  mingles  undistinguishably  with  the  general  voice  of  nature, 
and  makes  up  that  vast  discourse  which  fills  the  listening  ear  of  solitude. 
The  newly-released  rivers  and  murmuring  brooks  flow  like  the  yenouf 
system  of  the  human  frame,  leaping  and  playful  in  the  fresh  exuberance 
of  life.  The  soft  blue  skies,  the  white  fleecv  clouds,  the  genial  snnSi 
and  the  love-beaming  stars  at  night — all  speak  in  answering  language; 
above  and  below  and  around  alike  are  teeming  with  beauty  and  images 
of  pleasure. 

The  spring  is  an  emblem  of  a  better  world.  The  general  restoration 
of  grass,  and  herb,  and  foliage,  and  flowers,  is  typical  of  the  springtime 
that  shall  breathe  fertility  and  life  into  the  pale  regions  of  the  dead. 
Now  our  beloved — although  memory  cherishes  departed  friends — are  too 
deeply  asleep  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  vernal  birds  carolling  on  the  green 
bough.  The  sweet-breathed  winds  cannot  fan  those  heads  that  are  pil- 
lowed soundly  upon  the  grave.  The  beautiful  and  the  pious,  the  learned 
and  the  brave,  are  chilled  by  the  winter  of  death  that  has  not  broken  up 
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for  six  thousand  yean.  When  shall  their  spfringtime  of  immartaLcf 
oome  ?  When  shall  the  frozen  veins  of  death  flow  with  the  crimson  cur- 
rents, and  when  shall  the  century-frosted  heart  palpitate  with  returning, 
vitality  ? 

Aside  from  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  vernal  months,  their  com- 
forting and  grateful  influences  on  natural  organization  and  on  the  state 
oi  the  poor  are  worthy  of  attention  and  merit  our  gratitude.  The  winter 
ia  an  enemy  to  poverty ;  spring  comes  as  a  friend.  The  blood  no  longer 
curdles  under  the  bitter  blast.  If  poverty  and  want  bo  in  the  hut  or  the 
cottage,  the  plenty  and  rejoicing  of  nature  are  all  without. 

Standing  at  the  calm  evening  hour,  or  in  the  morning's  lovely  prime, 
on  some  grass-carpeted  eminence,  the  man  of  no  possessions,  save  the  * 
prioeless  treasures  of  an  humble,  and  repentant,  and  admiring  heart,  may 
look  abroad  on  all  the  firagrance  and  richness  of  the  sceneiy  around  him^ 
and  exclaim  with  Goldsmith — 

Creation'!  beir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine  I 


THE  BROKEN  HEART 

There  was  a  large  and  gay  party  assembled  one  evening,  in  the  me- 
morable month  of  June,  1815,  at  a  house  in  the  remote  western  suburba 
of  London.  Throngs  of  handsome  and  well-dresaed  women — ^a  large  reti- 
nue of  the  leading  men  about  town — the  dazzling  light  of  chandeliers, 
biasing  like  three  suns  overhead — the  charms  of  music  and  dancing — 
together  with  that  tone  of  excitement  then  pervading  society  at  large, 
owing  to  successful  continental  campaigns,  which  maddened  England 
into  almost  daily  annunciations  of  victory — all  these  circumstances,  I  say, 
combined  to  supply  spirit  to  every  party.     In  fact,  England  was  almost 

turned  upside  down  with  universal  fating !     Mrs. ,  the  lady  whose 

party  I  have  just  been  mentioning,  was  in  ecstasy  at  the  eclat  with  which 
the  whole  was  goiuff  off,  and  charmed  with  the  buoyant  animation  with 
which  all  seemed  inclined  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  evening's 
amusement.  A  young  lady  of  some  personal  attractions,  most  amiable 
manners,  and  great  accomplishments,  particularly  musical,  had  been 
repeatedly  solicited  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  for  the  purpose  of  favour- 
ing the  company  with  the  favourite  Scottish  air,  ^'  The  Banks  of  Allan 
Waier."  For  a  long  time,  however,  she  steadfastly  resisted  their  impor- 
tunities on  the  plea  of  low  spirits.  There  was  evidently  an  air  of  deep 
pensiveness,  if  not  melancholy,  about  her,  which  ought  to  have  corrobo- 
rated the  truth  of  the  plea  she  urged.  She  did  not  seem  to  gather 
excitement  with  the  rest,  and  rather  endured  than  shared  the  gayetieo 
of  the  evening.  Of  course,  the  young  folks  around  her  of  her  own  sex 
whispered  their  suspicions  that  she  was  in  love ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  it 

waa  well  known  by  several  present  that  Miss was  engaged  to  a 

young  officer  who  had  earned  considerable  distinction  in  the  peninsular 
campaign,  and  to  whom  she  was  to  be  united  on  his  return  from  the  con- 
tinent.     It  need  uot|  therefore,  be  wondered  at,  that  a  thought  of  th« 
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VMiouB  casualties  to  which  a  soldier's  lif^  is  exposed— especially  a  boM 
and  brave  jonng  soldier,  siioh  as  her  inteMted  had  proved  himself  ml 
the  possibility,  if  not  probabiHty,  that  ho  might,  alas  I  never 

Retura  to  claim  his  bbuhing  Imdey 

— ^but  be  left  behind  among  the  glorious  throng  of  the  £iUo«,  oSsad  t» 
overcast  her  mind  with  gloomy  anxieties  and  apppehensioiis.  It  «a^ 
indeed,  owing  solely  to  the  afiectiooate  importiuiities  of  her  lelativea  that 
she  was  prevailed  on  to  be  seen  in  society  at  alL  Had  her  own  itsBM^ 
tions  been  consulted,,  she  would  have  sought  soUtudep  whers  she  ikA^ 
with  weeping  and  trembling,  commend  her  hopes  to  the  hands  of  BBw 
''  who  seeth  la  seeret,"  and  "  whose  are  the  issues''  of  battle*    A%  hs#> 

ever.  Miss ^'s  rich  contolto  voiee  and  skilM  poipeva  «|C 

meat  were  much  talked  of,  the  compaa\y  voold  listei  ^  bo 
apologies ;  so  the  poor  girl  was  absolutely  hoMl  into  sittia^.  doiim  Ifi-  Ai 
piano,  when  she  ran  over  a  few  melancholy  chords  with  an  air  of  reliM- 
tance  and  displacency.  Her  sympathies  were  soon  excited  by  the  fiss 
tones — the  tumultuous  melody  of  the  keys  she  touched ;  and  she  strode 
into  the  soft  and  soothing  symphony  of  '^  The  Banks  of  Allan  Water." 
The  breathless  silence  of  the  bystanders  (for  nearly  all  the  oompa&j 
was  thronged  around)  was  at  length  broken  by  her  voice,  stealing,  ''hb 
£unt  blue  pushing  streams,''  on  Uie  delighted  ears  of  her  anditoBS,  aashs 
commenced  singing  that  exquisite  little  ballad  with  the  moali  *^mwAi?«^ 
pathos  and  simplicity.    She  had  just  commenced  the  \en^ 

For  his  brids  a  soldisr  soofhl  hfSi^ 
And  a  wianiiig  tongiM  had  h»  I 

when,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  around  her,  she  soddenl j  eessed 
playing  and  singing,  without  removing  her  hands  from  the  uiBtnuneiil^ 
and  gazed  steadfasUy  forward  with  a  vacant  air,  while  the  eolonr  Ibdei 
from  her  cheeks,  and  left  them  pale  as  the  lily.  She  oontinned  thu  kt 
some  moments,  Co  the  alarm  and  astonishment  of  the  eonpany — motMn- 
less,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  any  one's  presenoe.  Her  elder  aster, 
much  agitated,  stepped  towards  her,  placed  her  hand  on  her  dioaldei^ 
endeavoured  gently  to  rouse  her,  and  said  hurriedly,  ''AnaOy  Annef 

what  now  is  the  matter  1"      Miss made  no  answer;  but  a  few  bm>» 

ments  after,  without  moving  her  eyes,  suddenly  burst  into  a  pierasg 
shriek  I    Consternation  seised  all  present 

'^  Sister-Huster ! — dear  Anne,  are  you  ill  V*  a^n  isonisttd  her  tnin^ 
bling  sister,  endeavouring  to  rouse  her,  but  in  vain.  Miss  *-^—  did  net 
seem  either  to  see  or  hear  her.  Her  eyes  still  eased  fixedly  forward,  till 
they  seemed  gradually  to  expand,  as  it  were,  wi&  an  expression  of  glasij 
horror.  All  present  seemed  utterly  confounded  and  liraid  to  interfers 
with  her.  Whispers  were  heard,  ^  She's  ill — ^in  a  fit — ^mn  for  some  water ! 
Good  God,  how  strange ! — ^what  a  piercing  shriek  I"  Ac.  &o.     At  length 

Miss 's  lips  moved.  She  besan  to  mutter  inandibly ;  but,  by-anMj 

those  immediately  near  her  eould  distinguish  the  words,  **  There  !--<thefi 
they  arc  with  their  lanterns  I — Oh  1  they  are  looking  out  for  tb^  dc  a  adf 
They  turn  over  the  heaps. — Ah ! — now-^no  1 — ^that  little  hill  o^  ^bi*^ 
*ce«  see !  they  are  turning  them  over  one  by  one. — ^Tkeir  !^-! 
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is! — Oh,  horror!  horror!  horror!  horror !-*right  through  the 
UBARtI"  and  with  a  long  shaddering  groan  she  tell  senseless  into  the 
amiB  of  her  horror-stniok  sisler.  Of  eoursey  all  were  in  confusion  and 
dismay ;  not  a  &ce  present  hxLt  was  blanched  with  agitation  and  affright 
on  hearing  the  extraordinary  words  she  uttered.  With  true  delicacy  and 
propriety  of  feeliag,  all  those  whose  eatriages  had  happened  to  have 
ftiieady  arrived  instantly  took  tiieir  departorei  to  prtBvent  their  presence 
embairassiiig  or  interfering  with  the  family^  who  were  already  sufficiently 
bewildered.  The  room  was  soon  thinned  of  all  except  those  who  were 
immediately  engaged  in  rendering  their  services  to  the  yomng  lady,  and 
ihe  servant  was  instantlv  despatehed  with  a  horse  for  me.  On  my  arri- 
val, I  found  her  in  bed  still  at  the  house  where  the  party  was  given, 
wUdi  was  that  of  the  young  lady's  uster-in-law.  She  had  fallen  mto  a 
■SQOcesrien  of  swoons  eterrinoe  she  had  been  carried  up  fW>m  the  drawing- 
Toom,  and  was  perfectly  senseless  when  I  entered  the  bedchamber  where 
she  lay.  She  had  not  spoken  a  syllable  since  uttering  the  singular  words 
jwst  related,  and  her  whole  frame  was  wAd  and  rigid ;  in  hct,  she  seemed 
to  fasEve  received  some  siraige  shock  which  had  altogether  paralysed  her. 
By  Ihe  wse,  bowever,  of  strong  stimulants;  we  succeeded  in  at  length 
ussUnlng  her  to  something  like  consciousness ;  but  I  think  it  would  have 
fcoan  belter  ibr  her,  judging  from  the  event,  never  to  have  woke  again 
^rom  forgetfnlness.  She  opened  her  eyes  under  the  influence  of  the 
searehing  stimulants  we  applied,  and  stared  vacantly  for  an  instant  on 
those -standins  round  her  bedside.  Her  countenance,  of  an  ashy  hue, 
was  damp  with  clammy  perspiration,  and  she  lay  peifectly  motionless, 
ezoept  when  her  frame  undulated  with  lone,  deep-drawn  sighs. 

^Oh,  wretched,  wretched,  wretched  girl  I"  she  murmured  at  length, 
'^  why  have  I  lived  till  now  t  Why  did  you  not  suffer  me  to  expire  ?  He 
called  me  to  join  him — ^I  was  going — and  you  will  not  let  me — ^but  I 
ifvsv  go— yes,  yes !'' 

'<  Anne,  dearest  1  why  do  yon  talk  so  7  Charles  is  not  gone.  He  will 
xetum  soon ;  he  will,  indeed,''  sobbed  her  sister. 

**  Oh,  never,  never  I  You  could  not  see  what  I  saw^  Jane,"  she  shud- 
40iud }  "  oh,  it  was  frightful  I  How  they  tumbled  about  the  heaps  of 
4ha  dMd  1    How  they  stripped  ]•— oh,  horror  I  horror  I" 

<'Mj  dear  Miss  ■  ■■»,  you  are  dreaming — raving— indeed  yon  are," 
said  I,  holding  her  hand  in  mine ;  '^  come,  come,  you  must  not  ^ve  way 
to  such  gloomy,  such  nervous  fimcies ;  you  most  no^  indeed.  1  oo  are 
frightenmg  your  friends  to  no  purpose." 

*^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  replied,  lookins  me  suddenly  full  in  the 
hoe :  "  I  tell  you  it  is  true  I  Ah,  me !  Charles  is  dead — ^I  know  it — ^I 
saw  Liml — Shot  right  throt^  the  heartl  Thi^  were  stripping  him, 
when — ^"  and  heaving  three  or  frar  shorty  eonvulsive  sobs,  she  agaic 
swooned.  Mrs.  ■  ,  the  ladv  of  the  house,  (sister-in-law  sf  Miss  , 
as  I  think  I  have  mentioned,)  could  endure  the  distressing  scene  no 
fanflcr,  «m1  was  carried  out  of  the  room  fainting  in  the  arms  of  her 
tiusMnd.  With  great  dificulty  we  succeeded  in  restoring  Miss  — — 
imce  uore  to  oonsoiousness ;  -but  the  frequency  and  duration  of  iMr 

#sliysesliegnisesioasl|r4oalname.  The  ifiriti  bmg  brought  ss  eften 
2o2 
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to  the  brinlc,  might  at  last  suddenly  flit  off  into  eternity  without  aby 
one's, being  aware  of  it.  I,  of  course,  did  all  that  my  professioiial 
knowledge  and  experience  suggested ;  and,  after  etpressing  my  readi* 
nes8  to  remain  all  night  in  the  house  in  the  event  of  any  sadden  ahM»> 

tion  in  Miss for  the  worse,  I  took  my  departure,  promising  to  call 

very  early  in  the  morning.   Before  leaving,  Mr. had  acquainted  me 

with  all  the  particulars  above  related ;  and  as  I  rode  home,  I  ooold  not 
help  feeling  the  liveliest  curiosity,  mingled  with  the  most  intense  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  to  see  whether  the  corroborating  eventi 
would  stamp  the  present  as  one  of  those  extraordinary  oocorrences  wkiek 
occasionally  '^  come  o'er  us  like  a  summer  cloud/'  astonieliittg  and  per 
plexing  every  one. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  was  again  at  Miss  — 's  bed- 
side. She  was  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  I  had  left  her  tb 
preceding  evening,  only  feebler,  and  almost  continually  atopified.  She 
seemed,  as  it  were,  stunned  with  some  severe  but  invisible  strose.  She  sud 
scarcely  any  thine,  but  often  uttered  a  low,  moaning,  indistinel  aooad, 
and  whispered  at  intervals,  <'  yes — shortly,  Charles,  shortly — to-morrow." 
There  was  no  rousing  her  by  conversation;  she  noticed  no  one,  and  woeld 
answer  no  questions.  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  calline  in  additioBal 
medical  assistance ;  and  in  the  evening  met  two  eminent  Drother  phjm- 
cians  in  consultation  at  her  bedside.  We  came  to  the  eondnaion  mt 
she  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  that,  unless  some  miracle  intervened  to 
restore  her  energies,  she  would  continue  with  us  but  a  very  little  loncer. 
After  my  brother  physicians  had  left,  I  returned  to  the  aiek  chamber, 

and  sat  by  Miss 's  bedside  for  more  than  an  hour.  My  feelings  were 

much  agitated  at  witnessing  her  singular  and  afiecting  situation.  There 
was  such  a  sweet  and  sorrowful  expression  about  her  pallid  features, 
deepening  occasionally  into  such  hopelessness  of  heart-broken  anguish, 
as  no  one  could  contemplate  without  deep  emotion.  There  was  besidei 
something  mysterious  and  awing— something  of  what  in  Scotland  is 
called  second-sighi — in  the  circumstances  which  nad  oocaaioned  her  illnesB. 

''  GU>ne — gone  I"  she  murmured,  with  doeed  eyes,  while  I  was  flittio| 
and  gazing  in  silence  on  her ;  "  gone — and  in  glory  1  Ah  1  I  shall  see 
the  young  conqueror— I  shall  I  How  he  will  love  me !  Ah  I  I  recol- 
lect," she  continued,  after  a  long  interval,  ''  it  was  the  ^  Banks  of  Allan 
Water'  those  cruel  people  made  me  sing — and  my  heart  breaking  the 
while  f  What  was  the  verse  I  was  singing  when  I  saw — "  she  shud- 
dered—" Oh !  this— 

For  hia  bride  a  idldier  aonglit  bcc^— > 

And  a  winning  tongue  had  ha^ 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  water 

None  ao  gay  m  ahe  I 
But  the  munmer  grief  had  brongiht  her, 

And  the  eoldier — falee  wm  he-* 

Oh,  no,  no,  never,  Charles  I  my  poor,  murdered  Gharlee — aerer  T'  she 
groaned,  and  spoke  no  more  that  night.  She  continued  utterly  deaf  to 
sil  ttiat  was  said  in  the  way  of  sympathy  or  remonstrance ;  aM  if  her 
lipe  moved  at  all,  it  was  only  to  utter  faintly  some  auok  wotdsaa  ''  Ob|  kt 
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I — ^let  me  leave  in  peace  V  Daring  the  next  two  dajs  she  continnc<l 
K)ping  rapidly.  The  only  circumstance  about  her  demeanour  particu 
ly  noticed  was,  that  she  once  moved  her  hands  for  a  moment  over  the 
mterpane,  as  though  she  were  playing  the  piano ;  a  sudden  flush  over- 
*ead  her  features ;  her  eyes  stared,  as  though  she  were  startled  by  the 
pearance  of  some  phantom  or  other,  and  she  gasped,  **  There — there  I'' 
er  which  she  relapsed  into  her  former  state  of  stupor. 

now  will  it  be  credited,  that  on  the  fourth  morning  of  Miss 's 

less,  a  letter  was  received  from  Paris  by  her  family,  with  a  black  seal, 

i  franked  by  the  noble  colonel  of  the  re^ment  in  which  Charles 

d  served,  communicating  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  the  young 
ptain  had  fallen  towards  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  for  while 
the  act  of  charging  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  a  French  cavalry  officer 
3t  him  with,  his  pistol  right  through  the  heart!  The  whole  family, 
th  all  their  acquaintance,  were  unutterably  shocked  at  the  news — 
nost  petrified  with  amazement  at  the  strange  corroboration  of  Miss 
^-'s  prediction.  How  to  communicate  it  to  the  poor  sufferer  was  now 
lerious  question,  or  whether  to  communicate  it  at  all  at  present.  The 
oily,  at  last,  considering  that  it  would  be  unjustifiable  in  them  any 
iger  to  withhold  the  intelligence,  intrusted  the  painful  duty  to  me.  I 
srefore  repaired  to  her  bedside  alone,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
lich  the  letter  had  been  received :  that  evening  was  the  last  of  her 
s !  I  sat  down  in  my  usual  place  beside  her,  and  her  pulse,  counte- 
noe,  breathing,  cold  extremities,  together  with  the  fact  that  she  had 
cen  no  nourishment  whatever  since  she  had  been  laid  on  her  bed,  con- 
leed  nie  that  the  poor  girl's  sufferings  were  soon  to  terminate.  I  was 
a  loss  for  a  length  of  time  how  to  break  the  oppressive  silence.  Ob- 
rvingy  however,  her  fading  eyes  fixed  on  me,  I  determined,  as  it  were, 
cidentally,  to  attract  them  to  the  fatal  letter  which  I  then  held  in  my 
nd.  After  a  while  she  observed  it;  her  eye  suddenly  settled  on  the  am- 
e  coroneted  seal,  and  the  sight  operated  something  like  an  electric  shock, 
le  seemed  struggling  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  I  now  wished  to  heaven 
had  never  agreed  to  undertake  the  duty  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
e.  I  opened  the  letter,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  her,  said,  in  as  sooth- 
g  tones  as  my  agitation  could  command,  ''  Mj  dear  girl,  now  don't  be 
irmed,  or  I  shall  not  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you."  She 
ambled,  and  her  sensibilities  seemed  suddenly  restored ;  for  her  eye 
.4umed  an  expression  of  alarmed  intelligence,  and  her  lips  moved  about 
ce  those  of  a  person  who  feels  them  parched  with  agitation,  and  endea- 
»urs  to  moisten  them.     ''This  letter  has  been  received  to-day  from 

aris,"  I  continued.    "  It  is  from  Colonel  Lord ,  and  brings  word 

at — that — that — "  I  felt  suddenly  choked,  and  could  not  bring  out 

e  words. 

'*  That  my  Charles  is  dead  !   I  know  it.     Did  I  not  tell  you  so  V  said 

iss ,  interrupting  me,  with  as  clear  and  distinct  a  tone  of  voice  as 

le  ever  had  in  her  life.     I  felt  confounded.     Had  the  unexpected  ope 
ticis  of  the  news  I  brought  been  able  to  dissolve  the  spell  which  ha«l 
ithered  her  mental  energies,  and  afford  promise  of  her  restoration  to 
salth? 
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Has  the  reader  ever  watched  a  candle,  which  is  flickering  and  expiring 
in  its  socket,  suddenly  shoot  np  into  an  instantaneons  biillianoe,  and 
then  he  utterly  eztingnished  ?  I  soon  saw  it  was  tkns  with  poor  Miai 
■  ■■■.  All  the  expiring  enerrgiea  of  her  soul  were  saddenly  oolleoted  to 
receive  this  corroboration  of  her  Tision,  (if  snch  it  cnay  be  mlledi)  aiiil 
then  she  woiUd, 

X!k«  aliW  drooplns^ 
Bow  Imt  head,  tad  dit. 

To  return.  She  heffged  me,  in  a  fiiltering  voioei  to  read  Iter  all  tW 
letter.  She  listenedwith  closed  ^es,  ana  aiade  do  tcouue^  whea  1 
had  concluded.     After  a  long  pause,  I  exclaimed,  *'  God  be  prmasdy  mj 

dear  Miss ,  that  you  have  been  able  to  receive  this  cbeadlol  news  m 

firmly  T 

'<  Doctor,  tell  me,  have  you  no  medicine  that  conU  make  me  weep? 
Oh,  give  it  me ;  it  would  relieve  me,  for  I  feel  a  mountain  eft  anr  breast- 
it  is  pressing  me,"  replied  she,  feebly,  utteriag  the  words  atloi^  iaiir- 
vals.  Pressing  her  hand  in  minei  1  begged  aer  ie  be  mlmf  and  tbi 
oppression  wovdd  soon  disappear. 

<<  Oh— oh-^h,  that  I  eoald  wec^  doctor  r  She  whi^pefed  ^omeduit 
elsoi  but  jnaudibly.  I  put  my  ear  cioae  to  ker  fnoutk,wiid  diatJiyiAti 
something  like  the  words,  '^  I  am — I  am-— call  her^-koeh/'  «ecoHip^ 
nied  with  a  fiiint,  fluttering,  guigling  sound.  Alas  1  I  too  well  ulde^ 
stood  it !  With  much  trepidation  I  ordered  the  nurse  lo  flaamoii  tki 
family  into  the  room  instantly.  Her  sister  Jane  was  the  Aral  that  ea* 
tered,  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  and  eeemini^y  half^ufibcated  wHk 
the  effort  to  conceal  her  emotions. 

**  Oh,  my  darling,  precious,  precious  sister  Anne  !^  eke  eobbed,  and 
knelt  down  at  the  bedside,  f^nging  her  arms  round  ker  sislef^s  neck, 
kissing  the  gentle  sufferer's  cheeks  and  moutk. 

*^  Anne ! — love  I — darling  I — Don't  you  know  me  f ''  sbe  groaned,  kiv* 
ing  her  forehead  repeatedly.  Could  I  help  weeping?  All  who  had  tt- 
tered  were  standing  around  the  bed,  sobbiiig,  and  in  tears.  I  kept  mj 
fingers  at  the  wrist  of  the  dying  sufferer,  but  could  iMt  feel  whether  tf 
not  the  pulse  beat ;  which,  however,  I  attributed  to  m^  own  ogitatioa. 

<<  Speak — speak — my  darling  Anne  I  Speak  to  me-^  «m  your  poor 
sister  Jane  I"  sobbed  the  agonised  girl,  contiBiung  fbadly  kissing  ber 
sister's  cold  lips  and  forehead.  She  suddenly  started,  osolaamdng,  ^'0 
God,  she'*  dead  J"  and  sank  instantly  senseless  on  the  floor.  Alas! 
alas !  it  was  too  true ;  my  sweet  and  broken-kearted  patittit  was  so 
moie  I — Ikvm  the  Diary  of  a  London  Pf^yticimn, 


LIFK 

'0^  wbat  wtra  life's  doll,  tiaai kat  him% 
Without  its  samhine  uid  its  showar— 
IM  day -of  gleom,  and  doubts  daik 
And  hop«'»  MMtedinf  biifhteiims  1mab{ 
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TmiB  following  manms,  if  pHnned,  will  not  only  mako  men  lofe  a 
married  life,  but  caase  them  to  be  good  husbands  :^-The  first  is  to  be 
good  yourself^  to  avoid  all  thoughts  of  managing  your  husband.  Never 
try  to  deceive  or  impose  on  his  understanding,  nor  give  him  uneasiness ; 
but  treat  him  with  afioctiMi,  sincerity,  and  respect  Remember  thai 
hnabands,  at  best,  are  only  men,  subject,  like  yourselves,  to  error  and 
frailty.  Be  not  too  sanguine,  then,  before  marriage,  or  promise  your- 
selves happiness  without  alloy.  Should  you  discover  any  thing  in  his 
humour  or  behaviour  not  altogether  what  you  expected  or  wish,  pass  it 
over,  smooth  your  own  temper,  and  try  to  mend  his,  by  attention,  cheer- 
fulness, and  good-nature.  Never  reproach  him  with  misfortunes,  which 
are  the  accidents  and  infirmities  of  life — a  burden  which  each  has  en- 
gaged to  assist  the  other  in  supporting,  and  to  which  l)(»th  parties  are 
equally  exposed ;  but,  instead  of  murmurings  and  reflections,  divide  the 
sorrows  between  you ;  make  the  best  of  it,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  both. 
It  is  the  innate  office  of  the  softer  sex  to  soothe  the  troubles  of  the  other. 
Resolve  every  morning  to  be  cheerful  all  day,  and  should  any  thing  occur 
ito  break  your  resolution,  suffer  it  not  to  pat  yoa  out  of  temper  with 
your  husband.  Dispute  not  with  him,  be  the  occasion  what  it  may; 
but  much  sooner  deny  yourself  the  trifle  of  having  your  own  will^  or 
giiining  the  better  of  an  argument,  than  risk  a  quarrel,  or  create  «  heart- 
burning, which  it  is  impoeaible  to  see  the  end  of.  Implicit  submission 
in  a  man  to  his  wife,  is  ever  disgraceful  to  both;  bat  implicit  submission 
in  the  wife  is  what  she  promised  at  the  altar,  what  the  good  will  revere 
ber  for,  and  what  is  in  met  an  honour  to  her. 

Be  assured,  a  woman's  power,  as  well  as  her  happiness,  has  no  other 
foundation  than  her  husband's  esteem  and  love,  which  it  is  her  interest, 
by  «11  possible  means,  to  preserve  and  increase.  Study,  therefore,  his 
temper,  and  command  your  own.  Enjoy  with  him  satisfaction,  share 
and  soothe  his  cares,  and  with  the  utmost  assiduity  conoeal  hia  infirm- 


Newspapers. — ^I  never  derive  more  benefit,  or  see  more  pleasure  for 
tlie  time,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  than  reading  a  newspaper  which  has  lately 
issued  from  the  press.  I  do  really  believe  that  nothing  adds  so  much  to 
the  glory  of  my  country  as  newspapers.  Liberty  is  stamped  legibly  upon 
its  pages,  and  even  the  fold  is  marked  with  freedom.  Do  you  want  to 
know  how  your  country  thrives,  I  point  you  to  the  press!  There  you 
shall  find  a  piece,  perhaps,  under  the  head  of  legislative !  Are  you  fond 
of  miscellany,  look  there !  What  book  can  furnish  such  good  accounts 
of  murder,  robbery,  accidents,  marriages,  anecdotes,  and  many  other  such 
things.  Such  good  as  well  as  bad  accounts  from  the  Russians,  Turks, 
Dutch,  &c.  Under  all  these  considerations,  who  is  there  in  this  land  of 
freedom,  that  will  not  attend  to  an  object  so  worthy  of  hia  regard  ? 

80 
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KEVOLUTIONARY  ANECDOTE 

In  the  year  1778,  when  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Amenca 
were  contemplating  an  attack  on  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  General  Salli- 
▼an  arranged  his  army  to  march  against  the  British  forces,  fie  disposed 
his  troops  into  three  divisions ;  the  first  diTifdon  was  ordered  to  take  the 
west  road,  the  second  to  take  the  east  road,  and  the  third  to  mamh  in  thf 
centre.  The  advanced  guard,  having  arrived  within  three  hundred  prds 
of  the  British,  commenced  throwing  up  intrenehments.  The  Brilisb 
then  fired  a  few  scattering  shot,  which  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  Ameri- 
cans without  doing  any  injury.  The  American  guards  were  placed  about 
thirty  rods  in  advance  of  the  army,  and  within  speaking  distance  of  the 
guards  of  the  British.  In  full  view  were  five  or  six  hundred  horsei 
feeding,  which  excited  the  enterprise  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Mason,  about  twenty  years  old.  This  young  man,  in  open  day,  and  in 
the  presence  of  both  armies,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  bringing  one 
of  these  horses  as  a  prize.  In  a  low  piece  of  ground  between  both  sen- 
tinels, were  a  few  scattering  elders,  by  means  of  which  he  contrived  to 
pass  both  lines  undiscovered,  and  made  direct  for  the  pasture,  where  the 
horses  with  their  saddles  on  were  feeding,^  and  the  bridles  slipped  about 
their  necks.  Among  these  he  selected  the  best  horse  be  could  find, 
which  he  mounted,  and  after  leaping  two  or  three  fences,  entered  ^e 
road  which  led  to  the  American  army.  As  he  approached  the  Britkh 
guards  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  passed  them  before  they  had  time 
to  recover  their  surprise ;  when  he  received  the  fire  of  both  sentinels  at 
the  same  time.  But  our  hero  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  unhurt, 
and  arrived  safe  in  the  American  camp  with  his  noble  priie,  when  be 
halted,  and  in  a  dignified  manner,  drew  from  his  holster  both  his  justols, 
and,  extending  his  arms,  discharged  them  both  in  triumph. 

But  the  alarm  given  by  the  sentinel  called  out  both  armies,  and  the 
panic  extended  even  to  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbour.  Aiarm-gnns 
were  fired  for  many  miles  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  the  whole  country 
was  filled  with  the  utmost  consternation.  The  British  army  paraded  in 
front  of  the  fort,  expecting  immediate  attack.  The  troops  immediatelj 
sprang  for  their  horses,  when,  lo  I  one  poor  red  coat  was  seen  wandering 
alone,  destitute  of  a  horse.  The  cause  of  alarm  was  soon  discovered, 
and  both  armies  retired. 

Our  hero,  after  exhibiting  his  horse  in  proud  triumph  for  about  two 
hours,  sold  him  to  one  of  the  officers  for  five  hundred  dollars,  a  reward 
worthy  one  of  the  most  bold,  daring,  and  successful  enterprises  of  which 
history  can  boast. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  John  de  Oaddesden,  the  great  court  pbjsi* 
cian  of  that  day,  attempted  to  cure  a  child  of  Edward  U.  of  smallpox  bj 
hanging  scarlet  drapery  round  the  bed  and  before  the  window.  The 
same  worthy  doctor  knew  no  better  way  of  curing  epilepsy  thaft  that  of 
taking  his  patient  to  church  to  hear  mass. 
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STANZAS 


TO  HEB  WHO  CAN  BEflT  UH DEBSTAIYD  TIISIL 

BT  LOBD  BTBOir. 

The  following  toQohIng  Tenet  were  giren  to  ni  bj  b  Frenoh  ladj,  who  reeetTcd  them.  If  we  remenhet 
fflcfatlj,  from  BB  BoqaBlntBBce  of  their  BOhle  BBthor  la  Fitrie.  They  Hbto  botbt  to  ovr  kaowledgt  brmmrbb 
cm  enjr  of  BjroB'e  publiahed  worki :  end  the  reeders  of  the  CasKet  will  be  pleaied  to  penue  bbj  thiaa 
tarBtoftoB  BBNBd  fkom  the  peB«f  timt  dMiBCBlAtd  poet— CkuM;  1883. 


Bb  II  •»— we  pBrt  fbr  erer ! 

Let  tke  pBet  Be  nothing  be{ 
Bed  I  light]/  lored  thee,  nerer 

Hadit  thoa  been  thne  dear  to  m*. 

End  I  loved  BBd  thoi  been  flighted, 
Thet  I  better  eonM  bBTe  borne  :— 

LeTO  ii  qnell'd,  when  manqdUA, 
By  the  rising  palee  of  scorB. 

Pride  mtkj  eool  whet  pneeioB  hentBd, 
Time  will  tame  the  wajward  will ; 

Bat  the  heart  ia  friendihip  eheated 
Throbc  with  wo'i  BMMt  BiaddeBiag  t  irilL 

Had  I  loTed— I  bow  might  hale  tliee, 

Ib  that  hatred  eolaoe  leek; 
Uight  exnlt  to  execrate  thee, 

Aad  in  worda  mj  Tengeanee  wreak. 

But  there  1«  a  tllent  iorrow 
Whieh  eaa  lad  no  vent  ia  epeeeh. 

Which  diedaiaa  relief  to  borrow 
From  the  height*  that  iong  eaa  reach. 

Like  a  clankleta  chain  enthralling. 
Like  the  sleeplen  dreams  that  moek, 

Uke  the  fHgid  lee-drop  Mling 
From  the  sarf-Mirronaded  rook: 

Saeh  the  eold,  the  slekeaiag  fbeling 
Thon  hast  eansed  this  heart  to  kaowt 

fltabb'd  the  deeper  bj  concealing 
From  the  world  its  bitter  wo  I 

Onee  it  fbadlj,  prondlj  deem'd  thee 
All  that  CMcy's  self  eoald  paint; 

Once  it  hoaonr'd  aad  esteem'd  Uiee, 
AsttsidolanditosBiat! 

More  than  woman  thon  wast  to  me; 

Not  as  BuiB  I  look'd  on  thee  ;— 
Whj  Uke  woman  thaa  nndo  mef 

Whj  heap  num's  worst  cnrse  on  mef 


Wast  thon  bnt  a  fHend,  assamlBg 
iyieBdskip*i  naUe  aad  wobmb's  art. 

Aad,  ia  borrow'd  beauty  bloomiag; 
Trifling  with  a  trusting  heart  P 

Bj  that  eye  whieh  oaee  oould  gliftea 
With  oppoiiBg  giBBce  to  me ; 

Bf  that  ear  whkh  oaoe  oobM  listea 
Tn  eaeh  tale  I  told  to  thee: 

By  that  lip,  its  oaUe  beslowlac 
Which  could  soften  sorrow's  gush ; 

Bjr  that  cheek,  eaee  brightly  p^owiag 
WMh  par*  friBBdskip's  waU-IMga'd  Ui 


By  all  thee*  Mse  eharma  bbIM, 
Thou  hast  wrsBght  thy  waalea  will; 

And  without  eompunetlon  blighted 
What  thon  wouldst  not  kiadly  kUll 

Yet  I  curse  thee  not  !n  sadasst; 

Still  I  iMl  hew  dear  thoa  wert 
Oh  I  I  eould  Bot  e'ea  ia  madaess 

Doom  thee  to  thy  just  desert  I 

Lire!  and  when  my  lifii  is  oTer, 
Should  thine  own  be  lengthen'd  long; 

TlioB  mayst  thea  loo  late  dlaooTtr, 
By  thy  feeliag^  all  my  wzMy;! 

Whea  thy  beaatlee  all  are  Med, 
Whea  thy  flatterers  Cawa  ao  more : 

Ere  the  eolema  shroud  hath  shaded 
Some  regavAleas  reptile's  ileiB : 

Ere  that  hear,  Iklse  sirsB,  hear  me ! 

Thoa  mayst  fsel  what  I  do  aow; 
While  my  spirit,  hoTcriag  aear  thee^ 

Whispers  fHeadship's  brokea  vow. 

But  'tis  useless  to  upbraid  thee 
With  thy  past  or  preseut  state : 

What  thou  wast,  my  Ikacy  mai 
What  thoa  art,  I  kaow  toe  late. 


OUR  WHOLE  COUNTRT. 


Wm  weald  eoTer  freedom's  shriae  f 
Wao  would  draw  the  inridions  Unef 
Though  by  birth  one  spot  be  mine. 
Dear  is  all  the  rest: 

Dear  to  me  the  South's  fkir  land. 
Dear  the  ceatral  mountain  band. 
Dear  New  England's  rooky  straad. 
Dear  the  prairied  West. 

By  oar  altars,  pure  aad  ftree; 
tfy  our  laws'  deep-rooted  tree ; 
i^  tks  past's 4read  memofji 


Bj  our  oobusob  parsat  toagu« : 
By  our  hopes,  bright,  buoyant. 
By  the  tie  of  eountry  strong,— 
We  wfll  stUl  be  one. 

Fathers !  haTO  ye  bled  la  tbIb  t 
Ages !  must  ye  droop  agaia  t 
Maker!  shall  we  rashly  staia 
Blessiags  sent  by  thee  P 

No  /— reeeiTO  our  solcma  tow. 
While  beflbre  t^  shrine  we  hev, 
Stw  la  ■atataJB  aa  ao  v, 

t 
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THE  GREAT  PLAGUE  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  memorj  of  the  Great  Flagae  in  London ,  has  been  rendered  im- 
mortal  by  the  prose  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  the  poetnr  of  John  Wilsoa. 
But  the  greater  plague  which  overran  almost  the  whole  world,  three  eea- 
turies  before,  is  almost  forgotten.  A  slight  sketch  of  its  hiatoiy,  drawn 
from  old  chronicles,  will  show,  by  comparison,  what  a  small  matter  is 
magnified  into  a  pestilence  in  the  present  day. 

This  dreadful  pestilence,  like  the  cholera,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
the  East.     It  arose  in  China,  Tartary,  India,  and  Egypt,  about  the  year 
1345.    It  is  ascribed  by  the  contemporary  writers,  Meieray  and  Oiofanm 
Villani,  to  a  general  corruption  of  the  atmosphere,  accompanied  by  the 
appearance  of  millions  of  small  serpents  and  other  venomoas  inse<^, 
and  in  other  places  quantities  of  huge  vermin,  with  nnmerooa  legs,  and 
of  a  hideous  aspect,  which  filled  the  air  with  potrid  exhalations.     Some 
sealous  Christian  writers  of  the  time  derived  its  origin  firom  the  arch- 
imposter  Mohammed ;  fbr  thev  say  that,  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia  Felix,  it 
rained  snakes  and  blood  from  heaven  for  three  days  and  nights  together; 
that  the  temple  of  Mohammed  was  beaten  down  by  a  terrible  tempest, 
and  his  sepulchro  torn  up  and  broken  in  pieoes ;  and  that  the  tolphu- 
reous  vapours,  and  the  stench  of  the  snakes  and  blood,  so  eorrapted  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  that  the  infectious  matter  spread  itself  over  the 
world  in  all  directions.      Making  every  allowance  for  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  age,  it  appears  evident  that  some  natural  causes  had  con- 
tributed to  corrupt  the  air,  and  load  it  with  pestiferous  vapours.    And  it 
is  remarkable,  that  before  the  disease  appeared  in  Europe,  ringnlar  me- 
teorological phenomena,  of  a  similar  nature,  took  place.     Thus  it  came 
into  England  in  the  end  of  the  year  1348 ;  and  it  had  lained  from  the 
previous  Christmas  till  midsummer  almost  without  ceasing;  '<so  that  all 
the  while,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  "it  hardly  ever  held  up  so 
much  as  for  one  di^  and  night  together.''     Great  inundatioiis  followed, 
and  accumulations  of  stagnant  water,  by  which  the  whole  atmoephere 
was  poisoned.     la  France,  several  strange  meteoric  i^ipeanuioee  are  de- 
scribed by  writers  of  credit.    Giovanni  Villani  eays,  that  <m  the  20th  of 
December,  1848,  in  the  morning,  after  sunrise,  there  appeared  at  Avig- 
non, over  the  pope's  palace,  a  pillar  of  fire,  which  tamed  there  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  producing  general  terror  and  amazement. 

During  the  same  period  there  were  many  dreadful  earthquakes,  some 
of  them  in  places  where  such  phenomena  have  since  been  unheard  oL 
At  Rome,  an  earthquake  threw  down  a  great  number  of  houses,  steeples, 
and  churches.  At  Naples  there  was  an  earthquake,  aoeompanied  with 
a  tremendous  hurricane,  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  citj. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  related,  that  while  a  friar  was  preaching  to  s 
crowded  congregation,  he  and  his  auditory  were  swallowed  up  in  an 
instant — ^all  but  one  individual,  who  observed  the  trembling  of  the  earth 
in  time  to  save  himself  by  flight  A  great  multitude  of  the  iahahii^ts 
were  buried  io  the  ruins  of  t£eir  habitations;  and  llw  ciliant  dunt  sot 
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venture  into  their  hoases,  bvt  remained  terrified  in  the  market-places  or 
fields,  till  the  earthquake  (which  oontinued  by  fits  for  eight  days)  had 
spent  its  fiirv.  In  Greece,  particularly  in  the  Morea  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  whole  villages  were  overwhelmed.  Even  in  Germany,  a  country 
not  liable  to  this  cdamity,  there  was  an  earthquake  which  extended  over 
a  great  part  of  Aostria  and  Styria,  and  destroyed  many  towns  and  villages 
in  those  districts:  ^  And  maay  other  provinces/'  says  an  old  historian, 
'^  sufiered  such  lasting  characters  of  th«  fory  of  these  strong  convulsions 
of  natvre,  tlial,  lest  we  joint  coBourrenee  of  so  many  authors  of  those 
days  should  not  obtain  sofieient  credit,  they  might  be  very  plainly  read 
even  by  late  posterity."  These  eartkijiiakes  were  genendly  attended 
with  storsM  of  thundet  and  lightning,  wind  and  kaiL  In  the  year  1348, 
aecoffdiiig  to  Laapadins^  it  ruacd  Hood  in  Gtermaay,  and  meteors  and 
other  oorascationa  appeared  m  thc^  aac  Mock  snna  wese  seen,  and  the 
heavens  sometiaiea  seemed  o»  flse. 

In  many  of  these  acoouats,  we  may  presume  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  exaggeration.  But  the  testimonies  are  too  numerous  and  respectable 
to  leave  any  doubt  that,  before  and  during  the  pestilence,  the  elementi 
were  in  a  state  of  general  convulsion  which  seems  unparalleled  in  history. 

The  plague  extended  its  ravages  from  India  to  the  more  western  parts 
of  Asia,  into  Bgypt,  Abyssinia,  and  thence  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa.  It  proceeded  over  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago ;  almost  depopulating  the  reriona  over  which  it  stalked.  It 
may  be  literally  said  to  have  decitiuUed  the  world,  even  though  we  were 
to  take  this  term  as  implying  the  destruction  of  niney  in  place  of  one, 
out  of  ten.  According  to  Meseray,  and  other  writers,  where  it  was  most 
favourable,  it  left  one  out  of  three,  or  one  out  of  five;  but  where  it 
raged  most  violently,  it  scarce  left  a  fifteenth  or  twentieth  person  alive. 
Some  countries,  partly  by  the  plague,  and  partly  by  earthquakes,  were 
left  quite  desoUte.  Giovanni  VUlani  says,  that  in  a  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia only  some  women  survived,  who  were  driven  by  extremity  and 
despair  to  devour  one  another. 

The  pkague  appears  to  have  stayed  five  or  six  months  in  one  place, 
and  then  to  have  gone  in  search  of  fresh  victims.  Its  symptoms  are 
minutely  described  by  many  writers,  and  appear  to  have  beeu  the  same 
in  every  country  it  visited.  It  generally  appeared  in  thegroio,  or  under 
the  armpits,  where  swellings  were  produced,  which  broke  into  sores, 
attended  with  fever,  spitting  and  vomiting  of  blood«     The  patient  fre- 

Juently  died  in  half  a  day — generally  within  a  day  or  two  at  the  most. 
f  he  survived  the  third  day,  there  was  hope ;  though  even  then  many 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  they  never  awoke. 

Beibre  the  pestilence  invaded  Christendom,  it  is  recorded  in  a  report 
made  to  the  pope  at  Avignon,  that  it  swept  away  twenty-three  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  persons  throughout  the  East  in  the  courae  of  a 
single  year.  While  the  Christians  remained  untouched,  their  supposed 
immunity,  since  their  neighbours  were  suffering  the  extremity  of  the 
malady,  operated  so  strongly  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  heathen 
prince8,  that  th<^y  resolved  to  propitiate  Heaven  by  embracing  Christi* 
anity.  The  King  of  Tarsis,  accompanied  by  a  gte\t  multitude  o^  Lif 
2  P 
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Drinces  and  nobles,  actnallj  set  out  on  his  jonrnej  to  Avignon,  to  receive 
baptism  from  Pope  Clement  YI.  Bat,  hearing  on  his  iraj  that  the 
Christians  too  had  become  victims  to  the  destroyer,  he  returned  home, 
with  the  loss  of  about  two  thousand  men,  whom  the  Ohris^ns  most 
ungenerously  attacked  and  cut  off  in  the  rear  of  his  army. 

From  Greece  the  plague  passed  into  Italy.  The  Venetians,  baviDg 
lost  100,000  souls,  fled  from  their  city,  and  left  it  almost  uninhabited. 
At  Florence  60,000  persons  died  in  one  year.  Among  these  was  the 
historian,  Giovanni  villani,  whose  writings  we  have  already  referred  to. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age;  and  his  historical 
works  are  looked  upon  as  correct  and  valuable.  He  was  the  annalist  of 
this  pestilence  almost  down  to  the  day  of  his  falling  a  victim  to  it. 
France  next  became  exposed  to  its  ravages.  At  Avignon  the  mortality 
was  horrible.  In  the  strong  language  of  Stow,  people  died  bleeding  at 
the  nose  and  mouth ;  so  that  rivers  ran  with  blood,  and  Streams  of  putrid 
gore  issued  from  the  graves  and  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  When  it  first 
broke  out  there,  no  fewer  than  sixty-six  of  the  Carmelite  friars  died 
before  anybody  knew  how,  so  that  it  was  imagined  they  bad  murder- 
ed one  another.  Of  the  members  of  the  English  college  at  Avignon, 
not  one  was  left  alive;  and  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city,  not 
one  in  five.  According  to  a  statement,  or  bill  of  mortality,  laid  before 
the  pope,  there  died  in  one  day  1212,  and  in  another  400  persons. 
The  malady  proceeded  northward  through  France,  till  it  reached  Paris, 
where  it  cut  off  50,000  people.  About  the  same  time  it  spread  into 
Germany,  where  its  ravages  are  estimated  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
12,400,000  souls.  At  Lubeck  alone,  according  to  the  eoncurnng  ac- 
counts of  several  writers,  90,000  persons  were  swept  away  in  one  year, 
of  whom  1500  are  reported  to  have  died  in  the  space  of  four  hours. 

At  last  this  fearful  scourge  began  to  be  felt  in  England.  About  the 
beginning  of  August,  1348,  it  appeared  in  the  seaport  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Somersetshire,  whence  it  proceeded  to 
Bristol.  The  people  of  Gloucestershire'  immediately  interdicted  all  in- 
tercoursc  with  Bristol,  but  in  vain.  The  disease  ran,  or  rather  flew  over 
Gloucestershire.  Thence  it  spread  to  Oxford ;  and  about  the  first  of 
November  reached  London.  Finally,  it  spread  itself  all  over  England, 
scattering  everywhere  such  destruction,  that,  out  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, hardly  one  person  in  ten  was  left  alive. 

Incredible  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  seems  borne  out  by  the 
details  of  contemporary  annalistSw  In  the  churchyard  of  Yarmouth 
7052  persons,  who  died  of  the  plague,  were  buried  in  one  year.  In  the 
city  of  Norwich,  57,374  persons  died  in  six  months,  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  city  of  York  the  mortality  wa& 
e(|ual.  We  find  no  general  statement  of  the  total  amount  of  the  mortal- 
ity in  London ;  but  there  are  details  sufficient  to  show  that  it  must  have 
been  horrible  beyond  imagination.  The  dead  were  thrown  in  pits,  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty,  into  one ;  and  large  fields  were  employed  as  burial-places, 
tlie  cnurchyards  being  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  No  attempt  wa» 
made  to  perform  this  last  office  with  the  usual  care  and  decency.  Deep 
and  broad  ditches  were  made,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  were  laid  i 
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rows-  ftod  covered  with  earth,  and  sarmoaDt^d  with  another  layer  of 
bodies,  which  also  was  covered.  Sir  Walter  Manny  (whose  name  is  so 
well  known  from  his  connection  with  the  affecting  incident  of  the  sur- 
render of  Calais  to  Edward  III.)  benevolently  purchased  and  appropriated 
a  burial-ground,  near  Smithfield,  in  which  single  place  more  than  fifty 
thousand  people  were  buried. 

This  pestilence  gave  occasion  to  some  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
England  and  France,  which  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  manners  of 
the  age.  While  the  mortality  was  raging  in  those  countries.  Pope 
Clement  YI.  never  ceased  importuning  the  monarchs  of  both  to  put  an 
end  to  their  mutual  hostility,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  avoid  the  continuance 
of  a  calamity  sent  by  Heaven  to  punish  the  sins  of  mankind.  Edward 
and  Philip  were  induced  by  these  pious  exhortations  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners, who  met  between  Calais  and  St.  Omers  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 
The  French  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  Calais,  or  the  razing  of  its  for- 
tifications ;  a  proposition  which  the  English  would  not  listen  to.  At 
last,  however,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  for  six  months,  till  September 
following,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  negotiate  for  a  peace ;  and  it  was 
further  agreed,  that  if,  at  the  end  of  the  truce,  a  final  treaty  was  not  con- 
cluded, the  crown  of  France  was  to  be  brought  to  a  convenient  place 
within  that  realm,  and  the  right  to  it  decided  by  a  pitched  battle,  with- 
out further  appeal.  The  death  of  the  French  king,  however,  which  hap- 
pened in  August,  1350,  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  put  an  end  to 
this  smooth  and  amicable  plan  of  accommodation. 

This  terrible  visitation  was  everywhere  attended  by  a  total  dissolu- 
tion of  the  bonds  of  society.  An  excellent  old  writer  gives  the  following 
eloquent  description  of  the  state  of  England  : — ''  We  are  told  the  influ- 
ence of  this  disease  was  so  contagious,  that  it  not  only  infected  by  a 
touch  or  breathing,  but  transfused  its  malignity  into  the  very  beams 
of  light,  and  darted  death  from  the  eyes;  and  the  very  seats  and  garments 
of  such  proved  fatal.  Wherefore  parents  forsook  their  children,  and 
wives  their  husbands ;  nor  would  physicians  here  make  their  visits,  for 
neither  were  they  able  to  do  good  to  others,  and  they  were  almost  cer- 
tain thereby  to  destroy  themselves.  Even  the  priests  also,  for  the  same 
horrid  consideration,  forcbore  either  to  administer  the  sacraments  or 
absolve  the  dying  penitent.  But  yet  neither  priests,  nor  physicians,  nor 
any  other  who  sought  thus  to  escape,  did  find  their  caution  of  any  advan- 
tage ;  for  death  not  only  raged  without  doors  as  well  as  in  chambers,  but, 
as  if  it  took  indignation  that  any  mortal  should  think  to  fly  from  it, 
those  kind  of  people  died  both  more  speedily  and  proportion  ably  in 
greater  numbers.  Then  was  there  death  without  sorrow,  affinity  with- 
out friendship,  wilful  penance  and  dearth  without  scarcity,  and  flying 
without  refuge  or  succour.  For  many  fled  from  place  to  place  because  of 
the  pestilence  ;  some  into  deserts  and  places  not  inhabited,  either  in  hope 
or  despair.  But  quick-sighted  destruction  found  them  out,  and  nimble- 
footed  misery  was  ever  ready  to  attend  them.  Others,  having  hired 
boats  or  other  vessels,  into  which  they  laid  up  provisions,  thought,  or  at 
;<A8t  hoped,  so  to  elude  the  power  of  the  infection,  but  the  destroying 
angel|  like  that  in  the  Revelations,  had  one  foot  upon  the  waters  a«  w^U 
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a&  on  the  land ;  for,  alas  I  tbe  rery  air  thej  breathed  being  tainted,  tbe^ 
diew  in  death  together  with  life  it^lf.  The  horror  of  these  things  OHids 
others  to  lock  themselves  up  in  their  faonses,  gardens,  and  sweet  letind 
places ;  but  the  eyil  they  intended  to  exclnde  porsoed  them  through  all 
their  defences ;  and  thej  had  this  only  difference,  to  die  without  the  ooo 
pany  of  any  that  might  serve  or  pity  them.  No  physician  eould  tell 
the  cause,  or  prescribe  a  onre ;  and  even  what  was  saving  to  one  was  bo 
less  than  fatal  to  another.  No  astrologer  eonld  divine  bow  or  when  it 
would  cease;  the  only  way  left  was  to  be  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  tbs 
most  comfortable  resolation  to  expect  it  without  Hhut.'' 

The  pestilence  extended  mto  Wales,  whero  it  raged  Tiolently ;  mi 
soon  afterwarde  patting  into  Ireland,  it  uMub  great  bavoe  nmei^  tin 
English  settled  in  ^t  island.  But  ii  was  usHMofod  tiiai  1km  m^ 
Irish  were  little  affected,  particularly  those  that  dwelt  in  hilly  diatrielL 

As  to  the  Soots,  they  were  said  to  have  bnroght  the  midndy  nam 
themselves.  Taking  advantage  of  the  deibnoelcts  state  of  Eln^and,  tasf 
made  a  hostile  irruption,  with  a  hirge  ibroe,.  into  the  country.  Bnttbij 
had  not  proceeded  hj,  when  the  calamity  which  th^  eourted,  and  is 
well  deserved  from  their  ungenerous  conduct,  overtook  them.  Thej 
perished  in  thousands;  and,  in  attempting  to  return  home,  they  wen 
overtaken,  before  they  could  reach  the  border,  by  a  stnmg  body  of  ^ 
English,  who  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  remnant  earned 
tho  disease  into  Scotland,  where  its  ravages  were  soon  as  destructive  at 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  '<  Scotland,''  says  the  writer  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  <'  partook  of  the  universal  contagion  in  as  high 
a  degree  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  countries  had  done  before ; 
only  in  this  there  was  a  difference,  that  whereas  other  nations  sat  still 
and  waited  for  it,  the  Scots  did  seem  ambitious  to  fetch  it  among  them- 
selves!" However  much  Scotland  may  have  had  to  complain  of  the 
oppression  and  tyranny  of  England  under  the  Edwards,  it  was  ungene- 
rous and  unworthy  of  a  brave  people  to  attempt  to  retaliate  on  a  nation 
laid  prostrate  by  the  hand  of  Heaven.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  general  cause,  whatever  it  was,  of  the  pestilenoe, 
would  at  any  rate  have  soon  extended  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  Wales  and 
Ireland. 

Early  in  the  year  1849,  the  plague  began  to  abate  in  England ;  and 
by  the  month  of  August,  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  Its  consequences, 
however,  continued  for  some  time  to  be  seTerely  felt.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease,  the  cattle,  for  want  of  men  to  tend  them,  were 
allowed  to  wander  about  the  fields  at  random,  and  perished  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  occasion  a  great  icaircity.  Though  the  fields,  too,  were 
covered  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  com,  much  of  it  was  lost  for  want  of 
hands  to  reap  and  gather  it  in. 

The  last  dregs  of  this  calamity  were  drained  by  that  unfortunate  race, 
the  Jews.  A  belief  spread  over  several  countries  that  they  had  produced 
the  pestilence  by  poisoning  the  wells  and  fountains,  and,  in  many  places, 
they  were  massacred  in  thousands  by  the  infuriated  populace.  In  seve* 
ral  parts  ot  Germany,  where  this  persecution  chiefly  raged,  the  Jewa 
we"^  literally  exterminated.     Tw  dve  thousand  of  them  were  murdsKd 
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\ik  the  BiDglc  dtj  of  Mentz ;  and  multitades  of  theiDi  in  the  extremity 
of  their  despair,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  consumed  them- 
selTes  and  their  families  and  property  with  fire.  The  extent  of  such 
atrocities,  in  a  barbarous  age,  may  well  be  imagined,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  outrages  which  were  produced  by  the  cholera  panic,  only  a 
few  years  aso,  in  some  parts  of  the  continent. 

Though  the  pestilence  ceased  in  England  in  1349,  yet  the  destroying 
angel  continued  his  progress  through  other  regions  for  several  years 
longer  j  marks  of  his  presence  remaining  on  record  down  to  the  year 
1362.  The  world  has  soffered  no  similar  yisitation  since ;  nor  does  its 
older  history  give  any  aeooanf  of  a  ealamity  of  the  same  kind,  equally 
•xtensive  and  destructive.  Bven  the  pesdleooe,  to  eloquently  described 
by  Oibbon,  which  ravaged  a  great  part  of  the  Reman  em]Hre,  seemi  to 
bare  been  inferior  in  magnitade ;  and  the  flunous  plague  of  Athens  wan 
confined  within  a  still  narrower  eompase.  In  almost  every  other  memo- 
rable instance  of  the  plague,  it  has  Veen  limited  to  a  particular  distrioti 
or  even  a  particular  aty. 

Our  present  object  has  been  merely  to  collect  some  ciroumstanoes  of 
the  history  of  this  most  remari^able  event,  and  not  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  theory  of  pestilence.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that 
not  only  was  the  great  plague,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  disorders  of  the  elements,  tending  to  produce  a 
general  corruption  of  the  atmosphere,  but  the  very  same  phenomena  are 
recorded  in  the  other  cases  where  the  plague  extended  itself  over  various 
regions.  In  those  eastern  countries,  too,  where  the  plague  is  found  to 
prevail  almost  constantly,  it  always  occurs  at  times  and  places  where  the 
atmosphere  is  corrupted,  either  by  physical  causes  or  bv  the  shockingly 
filthy  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by  both  together.  That  a  corrupted 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore,  is  a  cause  of  the  plague,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  it  is  a  question,  whether  to  this  certain  cause  it  is  neces- 
sary to  join  the  additional  cause  of  contagion.  As  the  cucertained  cause 
suffices  to  account  for  every  fact  connected  with  the  disease^  we  oonfesa 
we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  two  separate  causes 
for  the  same  effect.  And  it  is  a  strong  circumstance,  that  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  disease  is  most  familiarly  known,  little  fear  is  entertained 
of  contagion.  '^  The  more  intelligent  among  the  Turks,"  says  a  recent 
writer  on  this  subject,  **  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  plague  is  not  conta- 
gious ;  and  we  are  assured  that  they  do  not  destroy  the  bedding  or  clothes 
of  those  who  die  of  the  distemper,  but  often  immediately  put  them  on 
and  wear  them^  without  any  ill  effects,  or  the  smallest  apprehension  from 
contagion." 


The  true  value  attaching  to  knowledge  is — that  it  enlarges  the  dominion 
of  truth  and  happiness :  beings  without  knowledge  of  some  kind  are  aa 
«jen  walking  in  the  dark.  Uow  many  of  the  follies  of  mankind  appear 
to  us  as  ludicrous  and  grotesque,  only  because  knowledge  has  shed  round 
about  Ub  a  light  altogether  unknoi^  n  to  the  actors  in  the  farce  I 
2p2 
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DUELLING. 

BT  NOTT. 

Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  it  never  was  bestowed  to  be  sported  with. 
To  each,  the  Sovereign  of  the  UQivorse  has  marked  out  a  sphere  to  move 
in,  and  assigned  a  part  to  act.  This  part  respects  ourselves  not  onlj, 
but  others  also.     Each  lives  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

As  in  the  system  of  nature  the  sun  shines,  not  to  display  its  own 
brightness  and  answer  its  own  convenience,  but  to  warm|  enlighten,  and 
blo8s  the  world;  so  in  the  system  of  animated  beings,  there  is  a  depend- 
ence, a  correspondence,  and  a  relation,  through  an  infinitely  extended, 
dying,  and  reviving  universe — ''  in  which  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  to  himself."  Friend  is  related  to  friend ;  the  father  to  his 
family;  the  individual  to  community.  To  every  member  of  which,  hav- 
ing fixed  his  station  and  assigned  his  duty,  the  God  of  nature  says,  ''  Keep 
this  trust — defend  this  post.''  For  whom?  For  thy  friends;  tby 
family ;  thy  country.  And  having  received  such  a  charge,  and  for  such 
a  purpose,  to  desert  it  is  rashness  and  temerity. 

Since  the  opinions  of  men  are  as  they  are,  do  you  ask  how  you  shall 
avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  if  you  do  not  fight  when  you  arc 
injured  ?  Ask  your  familj'  how  you  will  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty; 
ask  your  conscience  how  you  will  avoid  the  imputation  of  guilt; 
ask  God  how  you  will  avoid  his  malediction,  if  you  do.  These  are  pre- 
vious questions.  Let  these  first  be  answered,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  reply 
to  any  which  may  follow  chem.  If  you  only  accept  a  challenge,  when 
you  believe  in  your  conscience  that  duelling  is  wrong,  you  act  the  cow- 
ard. The  dastardly  fear  of  the  world  governs  you.  Awed  by  its 
menaces,  you  conceal  your  sentiments,  appear  in  disguise,  and  act  in 
guilty  conformity  to  principles  not  your  own,  and  that  too  in  the  most 
solemn  moment,  and  when  engaged  in  an  act  which  exposes  you  to 
death. 

But  if  it  be  rashness  to  accept,  how  passing  rash  is  it  in  a  sinner 
to  give  a  challenge  ?  Does  it  become  him,  whose  life  is  measured  out  by 
crimes,  to  be  extreme  to  mark  and  punctilious  to  resent  whatever  is  amiss 
in  others  ?  Must  the  duellist,  who,  now  disdaining  to  forgive,  so  impe- 
riously demands  satisfaction  to  the  uttermost — must  this  man  himself, 
trembling  at  the  recollection  of  his  offences,  presently  appear  a  suppliant 
before  the  mercy-seat  of  God  ?  Imagine  this,  (and  the  case  is  not  ima- 
giuary,)  and  you  cannot  conceive  an  instance  of  greater  inconsistency  or 
of  more  presumptuous  arrogance.  Therefore  "  avenge  not  yourselves, 
but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath ;  for  vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay, 
^ith  the  Lord."  Do  you  ask,  then,  how  you  shall  conduct  towards  your 
dnemy  who  hath  lightly  done  you  wrong  ?  If  he  be  hungry,  feed  him; 
if  naked,  clothe  him  ;  if  thirsty,  give  him  drink.  Such,  had  you  pre- 
ferred your  question  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  answer  he  had  given  you. 
By  observing  which,  you  will  usually  subdue,  and  always  act  more  Lo- 
uourably  than,  your  enemy. 
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ELOQUENT  EXTRACT. 

'^  The  sea  is  bis,  and  he  made  it/'  Itc  Biajestj  is  God.  What  !a 
there  more  sublime  than  the  trackless,  desert,  all-sorroanding,  nn&thona- 
able  sea  ?  What  is  there  more  peaeefuUj  sublime  than  the  calm,  geDtly- 
t^caviDgy  silent  sea  ?  What  is  there  m<M«  terribly  sublime  than  the 
a«Dgrjy  dashing,  foaming  sea  t  Power  resistless,  overwhelming  powcr^ 
13  its  attribute,  and  its  expression,  whether  in  the  careless,  conscious 
grandeur  of  its  deep  rest,  or  the  wild  tumult  of  its  excited  wroth.  It  is 
aif  ful  where  its  erested  waves  rise  up  to  make  a  compact  with  the  blaek 
olouds,  and  the  howling  windsy  and  the  thunder,  and  the  thunderbolt, 
and  tbey  sweep  on,  in  the  joj  of  their  dread  alliance,  to  do  the  Almighty's 
bidding.  And  it  is  awful  too^  when  it  stretches  its  broad  level  out  to 
meet  in  quiet  union  the  bended  sky,  and  show  in  the  line  of  meeting  the 
vast  rotundity  of  the  world.  There  is  majesty  in  its  wide  expanse, 
separating  and  enclosing  the  great  continents  of  the  earth,  occupying 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  penetrating  the  land  with 
its  bays  and  secondary  seas,  and  receiving  the  constantly  pouring  tribute 
of  every  river,  of  every  shore.  There  is  majesty  in  its  fulness,  never 
diminishing,  and  never  increasing.  There  is  majesty  in  its  integrity,  for 
its  whole  vast  surface  is  uniform ; — in  its  local  unity,  for  there  is  but 
one  ocean,  and  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  meridian  spot  may  visit  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  in  the  wide  world.  Its  depth  is  sublime — who 
can  sound  it  ?  Its  strength  is  sublime — what  fabric  of  man  can  resist 
it  I  Its  voice  is  sublime,  whether  in  the  prolonged  song  of  its  ripple, 
or  the  stern  music  of  its  roar;  whether  it  utters  its  hollow  and  melan- 
choly tones  within  a  labyrinth  of  wave-worn  caves,  or  thunder  at  the 
base  of  some  huge  promontory ;  or  beats  against  some  toiling  vessel's 
side,  lulling  the  voyager  to  rest  with  its  wild  monotony ;  or  dies  away 
with  the  calm  and  dying  twilight,  in  gentle  murmurs  on  some  sheltered 
shore.  What  sight  is  there  more  magnificent  than  the  quiet  or  the 
stormy  sea  ?  What  music  is  there,  however  artful,  which  can  be  com* 
pared  with  the  natural  and  changeful  melodies  of  the  resounding  sea  ? 

Its  beauty  is  of  God.  It  possesses  it,  in  richness  of  its  own ;  it 
borrows  it  frt  n  earth,  and  air,  and  heaven.  The  clouds  lend  it  the  va- 
rious dyes  of  their  wardrobe,  and  throw  down  upon  it  the  broad  masses 
of  their  shadows  as  they  go  sailing  and  sweeping  by.  The  rainbow 
laves  in  it  its  many-coloured  feet.  The  sun  loves  to  visit  it,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  glittering  brotherhood  of  planets  and  stars;  for  they  de* 
light  themselves  in  its  beauty.  The  sunbeams  return  from  it,  in  showers 
of  diamonds  and  glances  of  fire ;  the  moonbeams  find  it  in  a  pathway 
of  silver,  when  they  dance  to  and  fro  with  the  breexe  and  the  waves 
through  the  livelong  night.  It  has  a  light,  too,  of  its  own,  soft  and 
streaming  behind  a  milky-way  of  dim  and  uncertain  lustre,  like  that 
which  is  shining  dimly  nbove.  It  harmonizes  in  its  forms  and  sounds 
both  with  the  night  and  the  day.  It  cheerfully  reflects  the  light,  and 
unites  solemnly  with  the  darkness.  It  imparts  sweetness  to  the  musiv 
of  men,  and  grandeur  to  the  thunder  of  heavca. 
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ALPINE  SCENERY. 

It  has  always  ttrnek  me  that  the  ooean  is  Ae  fittest  emblem^  and 
conveys  the  deepest  /  impressioii  of  CkxTs  immensity  and  eternity ;  the 
Alps,  of  his  unapproachable  power  and  eTeiiasting  unvariableness*  la 
the  sea,  wave  suoeeeds  ware  for  ev0r  and  for  erer ;  billow  swells  vpoa 
billoWy  and  yon  see  no  end  thefeofr  But  magnificent  a  spectacle  as  oessn 
ever  is,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  sspeota,  it  still  cannot  be  enjoyed  witlk 
out  some  aUoy.  It  most  be  seen  either  from  a  ship,  in  which  man  entan 
too  mueli ;  er  from  the  land^  whieh  agstn  btesfo  ttie  onity  of  the  idea. 

The  eAMt  ef  the  soeBee  among  which  the  .ckaaoie^iiniter  hwrn^  k 
weakened  by  ae  snd^  ialnision  aa  thie^  Bfetn^s  works  enfier  met  then. 
From  the  iMment  he  quits  Ae  chalet,  in  whiofc  he  has  taken  hie  skil 
rest,  until  his  retom,  he  sees  no  trace  ef  aHHS  ;  but  dwells  amid  seenoy 
stamped  only  with  its  Creator's  omnipotence  and  immutability.  Natnt 
is  always  interesting.  EUewhert  she  is  lovely*  beautiful :  here  die  if 
awful,  sublime,  ^tewhert  die  shrouds  all  things  in  a  temporaiy  lepoie^ 
again  to  clothe  them  with  surpassing  beauty  and  Terdure.  out  hm 
there  is  no  change :  such  as  the  first  winter  beheld  them,  after  tkej 
sprang  from  the  hands  of  their  Great  Architect,  such  they  still  wt^^ 
like  himself,  unchangeable  and  unapproachable.  Nor  summer^s  heil 
nor  winter's  cold  have  any  effect  on  their  everlasting  hues ;  nor  can  the 
track  or  works  of  man  stain  the  purity  of  their  unsullied  snows !  ffii 
voice  may  not  even  reach  that  upper  air  to  disturb  ^  the  sacred  cilm 
that  breathes  around" — ^that  stilly  silence  which  holds  for  ever,  wn 
when  the  lauwine  wakes  it  with  the  voice  of  thunder !  In  such  sitoa* 
tions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  as  far  elevated  in  mind  as  ih  bodj, 
above  the  petty  cares,  the  frivolous  pursuits,  *^  the  low  ambition"  of 
this  nether  world.  If  any  one  desire  really  to  fiwl  that  all  is  vamtf 
here  below  ;  if  be  wish  to  cat'Oh  a  glimpse  of  the  yet  undeveloped  capa- 
bilities of  his  nature,  of  those  mysterious  longings,  after  which  the 
heart  of  man  so  vainly  yet  so  earnestly  aspires;  let  him  wander  amoa^ 
the  higher  Alps,  and  alone. 

Scenes  like  these  must  be  seen  and  felt ;  they  cannot  be  deseribei 
Languages  were  formed  in  the  plain ;  and  they  have  no  words  adequatelj 
to  represent  the  sensations  which  all  must  have  experienced  amot^ 
mountain  scenery.  A  man  may  pass  all  his  life  in  towns  and  the  hannti 
of  men,  without  knowing  he  possesses  within  him  such  feelings  ai  s 
single  day's  chamois-hunting  will  awaken.  A  lighter  and  a  pnrer  sir 
is  breathed  there ;  and  the  body,  being  invigqrated  by  exercise  and  lea- 
perance,  renders  the  mind  more  capable  of  enjoyment.  Thoogh  earthlj 
sounds  there  are  none,  I  have  often  remarked,  amid  this  solemn  siknoe^ 
am  undefinable  hum^  which  yet  is  not  sound,  but  seems,  as  it  weie,  the 
tftill  small  voice  of  Nature  communing  with  the  heart,  through  other 
senses  than  we  aie  at  present  conscious  of  possessing. 

Btxt  not  to  analyse  the  cause  of  its  charm,  there  is  doubtless  a  fksdoi 
tion  in  the  lonely  sublimities  of  Alpine  scenery,  which  nothing  else 
earthly,  to  mj  mind,  can  approach.     And  if  the  Arab  feels  sura  an* 
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Soveniable  rapture  when  launching  his  coarser  into  the  bosom  of  ihi 
esert,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  same  transport  should  swcli  ths 
Alp-hunter's  breast,  who  enjoys  the  same  sensation  of  freedom,  the 
same  absence  of  man^  with  the  addition  of  scenery  of  unparah^led 
m^raifieence  J 

Seldom  or  never  have  I  experienced  such  thrilling  yet  tranquil  de> 
lieht  as  when  reposing  beneath  some  over-arching  rock,  in  full  view  of 
Mont  Blanc,  or  Monte  Rosa^  with  my  chasseurs  at  my  side,  and  perhaps 
a  dead  chamois  at  my  feet. 

All  was  calm  and  silent.  Nothing  near  ns  spoke  of  animated  iife, 
except  perchance  a  butterfly,  borne  by  the  storm  far  from  its  native 
flowers.  We  seemed  alone  in  the  world ;  bat  how  difierent  is  this  lone- 
lineflB  from  that  felt  by  those,  ''  who,  shut  in  chambers,  think  it  loneli- 
ness r'  It  was  a  solitude  that  exalted,  not  debased,  the  mental  facol- 
ties;  that  soothed,  that  purified,  that  invigorated  the  soul;  that  taacht 
one  to  forget  this  world  indeed,  but  that  raised  the  thoughts  to  anothei 
and  a  better  world. 

If  ever  my  earthly  spirit  has  been  roused  to  a  more  worthy  contem- 
plation of  the  Almighty  Author  of  creation,  it  has  been  at  such  mo- 
nents  as  these ;  when  I  have  looked  around  on  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
rooks,  torn  by  ten  thousand  storms^  and  of  Alps  clothed  with  the  spot- 
lees  mantle  of  everlastins  snow.  Above  me  was  the  clear  blue  vault 
of  heaven,  which  at  such  elevations  seems  so  perceptiblv  nearer  and 
jnore  azure :  far  below  me,  the  vast  glacier,  from  whose  chill  bosom  is- 
sues ihe  future  river,  which  is  there  commencing  its  long  course  to  the 
ocean :  high  overhead,  those  icy  pinnacles  on  which  countless  winters 
have  spread  their  dazzling  honours.  Who  is  there  that  could  see  him- 
self surrounded  by  objects  such  as  these,  and  not  feel  his  soul  elevated 
from  nature  to  nature's  Ood  ?  Yes,  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  tor- 
rent !  land  of  the  glacier  and  the  avalanche  I  who  could  wander  amid 
thy  solitudes  of  unrivallod  magnificence,  without  oatohing  a  portion,  at 
loast,  of  the  inspiration  they  are  so  calculated  to  excite  ?  I  wonder  not 
that  thy  sons,  cradled  amonc  thy  ever-matehleas  scenery,  should  cling 
mith  suoh  filial  afiiootion  to  the  moantain-breast  that  mirsed  then^  and 
jmtnk  (tt  their  native  cot  anud  the  loxuiies  of  fcieigu  oities ;  when  even 
•  stranger,,  bom  im  softer  kads,  and  passing  but  a  few  months'  pilgrim- 
age within  thy  borders,  yet  fiilt  himself  at  once  attaehed  to  thee  as  to  a 
Boeond  hoaie ;  nor  yet  can.  hear  without  eiaotion  the  sounds  that  remind 
him  of  thy  hilk  of  freedom  I  How  has  my  heart  beaten  as,  aUnging 
ny  rifle  at  my  back,  and  with  waUdng-ataflf  in  hand,  I  have  turned  me 
fron  the  evil  cares  and  worse  passions  of  cities,  to  meet  the  breese, 
fresh  from  heaven,  upon  thy  mountain's  side,  and  listen  to  the  Kuhrei- 
hen  of  thy  pastoral  sons  I  I  would  not  exchange  the  recollection  of  the 
hours  I  have  passed  among  thy  more  hidden  sublimities,  for  the  actual 
and  visible  enjoyment  of  the  tamer  beauties  of  other  countries  I  The 
Idture  none  can  command ;  but  deeply  grieved  indeed  should  I  be  if  1 
thought  I  were  never  more  to  view  thy  pyramids  of  eternal  snow  hung 
in  jiud«heaven  abof  e  me,  nor  tread  again,  though  perohanoe  with  lesM 
•lastio  step,  thy  wide-spread  fields  of  h 
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VERTUB. 

Ytrtu£  has  re8oarc3s  buried  in  itself,  wbioh  we  know  not  till  the 
invading  hour  calls  them  from  their  retreats.  Surrounded  by  hosts 
without,  and  when  nature  itself,  turned  traitor,  is  its  most  deadly  encinj 
within,  it  assumes  a  new  and  superhuman  power,  which  is  greater  thn 
nature  itself  Whatever  be  its  creed,  whatever  be  its  sect,  from  whtt^ 
ever  segment  of  the  globe  its  orisons  arise,  virtue  is  God's  empire,  and 
from  his  throne  of  thrones  he  will  defend  it.  The  orbs  of  creation,  the 
islands  of  light  which  float  in  myriads  on  the  ocean  of  the  universe ; 
suns  that  have  no  number,  pouring  lights  upon  worlds,  that,  antravelled 
by  the  wings  of  seraphim,  spread  through  the  depths  of  space  without 
end ;  these  are,  to  the  eye  of  God,  but  the  creatures  of  a  less  exertioD 
of  his  power  born  to  blaze,  to  testify  his  power,  and  to  perish.  But 
virtue  is  more  precious  than  all  worlds,  an  emanation,  an  essence  of 
himself,  more  ethereal  than  the  angels,  more  durable  than  the  palacei 
of  heaven ;  the  mightiest  masterpiece  of  Him  who  set  the  stars  npoD 
their  courses,  and  filled  chaos  with  a  universe.  Though  cast  into  this 
distant  earth,  and  struggling  on  the  dim  arena  of  a  human  heart,  ill 
things  above  are  spectators  of  its  conflict  or  enlisted  in  its  cause.  The 
angels  have  their  charge  over  it ;  the  banners  of  archangels  are  on  its 
side ;  and  from  sphere  to  sphere,  through  the  illimitable  ether,  tod 
round  the  impenetrable  darkness,  at  the  feet  of  GtMl,  its  triumph  is 
hymned  by  harps  which  are  strung  to  the  glories  of  its  Creator! 


THE  INTEMPERATE  FATHER. 

Follow  him,  if  jovl  have  a  heart  to  do  it,  ms  be  staggers  sdong,  dov 
and  then  lickins  the  ground,  till  he  reaches  his  once  peaceful  home. 
<<  He's  coming!'' cry  the  little  innocents,  ms  they  look  through  the  win- 
dow, but  it  is  not  the  cry  of  joy,  that  welcomes  the  psunent  as  he  ap- 
proaches his  tender  family ;  ah,  no  I  it  is  the  cry  of  fear-— of  horror. 
See  them  flee  from  him  ms  firom  a  monster— look  at  the  broken-hearted 
mother,  as  she  takes  up  her  affrighted  boy  and  bathes  him  with  her 
tears.  "  Ah,"  says  she  to  her  children,  <<  your  father  once  loved  yen- 
once  he  loved  me — he  was  a  kind  husband,  and  a  provident  parent;  bat 
now  we  are  forsaken ;  your  little  tender  feet  feel  the  nipping  frost;  yoar 
bodies  shiver  with  cold ;  your  tattered  clothes  are  falling  from  you,  tnd 
I  have  no  new  ones  to  give ;  you  are  hungry,  but  I  have  no  bread  for 
you ;  the  necessities  of  life  your  &ther  was  once  wont  to  bring  home  to 
cheer  our  hearts  are  now  changed  for  the  bottle,  which  some  demon  had 
furnished  him  with,  perhaps  sm  the  reward  of  his  day's  labour.  Oh* 
cruel  employer  I  come  and  behold  the  fruits  of  your  iniquity ;  see  the 
miseries  entailed  upon  the  wretched  mother,  and  the  worse  than  fiuher* 
less  children,  by  your  thirst  of  gain  !"  Let  the  imagination  supply  the 
remaining  part  of  the  awful  picture. 
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A  SEA-SIDE  SKETCH. 

ST  MISS  MITFORD. 

Like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  island,  I  Lave  been  occa- 
sionally  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  of  the  summer  months  and  the 
early  part  of  the  autumn  by  the  sea.  But,  excepting  for  one  twelve* 
month  of  my  life,  I  was  never  a  resident  on  the  coast,  and  that  residence 
occurred  when  I  was  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten,  rather  short  of 
the  one  period,  and  somewhat  turned  of  the  other.  That  was  my  only 
opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  mighty  ocean  in  its  winter 
sublimity  of  tempest  and  of  storm ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  ■inking 
and  awful  nature  of  the  impression,  partly  from  some  peculiarity  of 
character  and  of  situation,  as  a  lonely,  musing,  visionary  child,  the  recol- 
lection remains  mdelibly  fixed  in  my  memory,  fresh  and  vivid,  as  if  of 
yesterday.  It  was  a  bold  and  dangerous  coast,  and  the  wintry  tempest 
was  as  perilous  ad  it  seemed.  Often  and  often  have  I,  refusing  to  go  to 
bed,  watched,  at  an  upper  window,  with  the  maid  whose  business  it  was 
to  attend  me,  on  a  December  night,  striving  u>  catch  a  glimpse,  through 
the  almost  palpatio  darkness,  of  some  vessel  struggling  with  the  gale, 
whose  position  was  shown  momentarily  by  the  brief  glare  of  the  minute 
gun,  calling  for  unavailing  aid,  or  the  brighter  flash  of  the  lightning, 
which  illumined  sea  and  sKy  in  lurid  liame,  on?y  to  leave  them  in  a  more 
frightful  obscurity.  I  have  gazed  through  many  a  midnight,  wivh 
intense  and  breatnless  interest,  on  scenes  like  these ;  and  then,  in  tne 
morning,  I  have  seen  the  cold,  bright,  wintry  sun  shining  on  the  dancing 
sea,  still  stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  tempest,  and  on  the  floating  spray 
and  parted  timbers  of  the  wreck.  Once,  too,  and  only  once,  I  saw  a 
human  body  thrown  on  shore  amid  the  rooks.  I  watched  the  dark  and 
strange-looking  object  (it  was  the  corpse  of  a  sailor)  as  it  lay  tossing  on 
the  waves,  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  suspecting  it  was  a  dead 
body,  until  a  fearful  and  unearthly  shriek  from  a  group  of  women 
assembled  on  the  beach  informed  me,  that  the  helpless  and  almost  shape- 
less object  which  the  waves  had  just  flung  ashore,  was  no  other  than  the 
swollen  and  blackened  remains  of  a  fellow-creature.  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  shriek.  The  wreck  had  been  a  trading  vessel  belonging  to  the 
port,  and  the  women  assembled  were  the  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and 
children  of  the  crew,  one  of  whom  had  recognised  her  father  in  the  dis- 
figured corpse.     I  never  can  forget  that  cry. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  Roman  army  took  Syracuse,  ArchimedeS| 
the  great  geometrician,  was  occupied  with  some  geometrical  demonstra- 
tion. He  heard  nothing  of  the  sounds  of  confusion  and  strife,  and  was 
wholly  insensible  to  all  the  scenes  of  suffering  around  him ;  and  when 
the  soldier  who  took  his  life  entered  the  room  where  he  was  sitting, 
calmly  drawing  the  lines  of  a  diagram,  and  placed  a  sword  to  his  throat 
— <'  Hold,  friend  I"  said  Archimedes :  **  one  moment,  and  my  demonstra 
tion  will  be  finished  !'' 
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LIGHTNING  HODS. 

It  is  most  carious  to  find,  that  this  very  eoodactor  or  rod,  which  m 
many  men  of  genius,  learning,  and  ingenoitj,  have  been  at  the  puns 
to  completey-^which,  in  fact,  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
proudest  trophies  of  science — was  known  and  employed  by  a  people  of 
no  more  refined  cultivation  than  the  wild  peasantiy  of  Lombardy.  The 
Abb^  Berthollet,  in  his  work  on  the  £lectrieity  of  Meteors,  describes  t 
practice  used  in  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  Castle  of  Duino,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  is  literally  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  process  that  enabled 
Franklin  to  bring  down  lightning  from  the  clouds.  An  iron  staff,  it 
seems,  was  erected  on  the  bastion  of  this  castle  during  the  summer,  and 
it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sentinel,  whenever  a  storm  threatened,  to 
raise  an  iron-pointed  halberd  towards  this  staffl  If,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  halberd,  sparks  were  emitted,  (which,  to  the  scientific  mind,  wonki 
show  that  the  staff  waa  charged  with  electricity  from  a  thunder-cloud,) 
then  the  sentinel  made  sure  that  a  storm  impended,  and  he  tolled  a  bdl 
which  sent  forth  the  tidings  of  danger  to  the  aurrounding  countiy. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightfully  amiable  than  the  paternal  care  of  its 
subjects  which  this  interesting  provision  of  the  local  government  exem- 
plified. The  admonishing  sound  of  the  bell  was  obeyed  like  a  preterna- 
tural signal  from  the  depths  of  the  firmament;  shepherds  were  seen 
hurrying  over  the  valleys,  urging  their  flocks  from  the  exposed  fields  to 
places  of  shelter.  The  fishing-boats,  with  which  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic was  generally  studded,  forthwith  began  to  orowd  sail  and  make  f<^ 
the  nearest  port,  while  many  a  supplication  was  put  up  from  many  a 
gentle  and  devout  heart  on  shore,  before  some  hallowed  shrine,  for  the 
safety  of  the  little  fleet. 


THE  HUMAN  COUNTENANCE. 

Th£RE  are  few  points  in  natural  philosophy  more  remarlcaUe  than 
the  infinite  diversity  in  the  human  figure  and  countenance.  There  are, 
at  this  moment,  eight  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  in  existence, 
and  no  two  alike,  and  yet  all  substantially  the  same.  An  extended  view 
of  this  astonishing  variety  is  obtained  from  the  consideration,  that  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  there  has  passed  away  more  than  a  million 
times  the  number  now  in  being,  and  that  no  two  of  them,  or  any  now 
in  life,  were  alike.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  of  the  endless 
3iyriads  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  or  thoi>e  who  now  exbt,  and 
who  will  follow  us,  each  and  every  one  had  a  distinguishing  mark,  eitbet 
m  voice  or  feature,  figure,  or  a  something  not  to  be  ganged  or  measored, 
and  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  described. 
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LErS  SIT  DOWN  AND  \'A\K  TOGETHER. 


BT  MAOKZLLAR. 


Lnn  til  down  mmI  talk  togtibtr 

or  tM  tUags  of  eldm  4»7, 
Wbn  w«,  Uk«  iMuliktM  looMd  tnm  Uihtr, 

Oayly  tripp'd  ^ong  th«  way. 
!!■•  haa  toaeh'd  u  both  with  UghtMaib 

liMTlaf  fWrrowf  baro  aad  thara. 
And  tiagiaf  with  paeullar  hrighfeaaM 

ttlTary  thraada  amoaf  oar  hair. 

Lai'a  rii  dowa  aad  talk  togathar } 

Ifaaj  yaan  away  hara  paal» 
Aad  Ikir  and  foal  ha*  bean  tha  waathir 

Siaaa  w«  nw  aaeh  othar  laat 
Many  whoa  wa  loTod  ara  liTiaf 

In  a  batUr  world  than  this: 
And  wao  aaong  na  ftill  ara  girlag 

TaU  and  thoaght  for  yraMofc  bliai. 


Lat*g  A  «a«n  aad  talk  tega«hart 

Thoagh  th«  iowara  of  joath  art  4m^ 
The  fema  ittu^.  grow  among  tho  haathar. 

And  flv  aa  thaif  fhigraaaa  Aad. 
Lilb  has  a  thoaaaal  Uaariags  In  it 

Eraa  fbr  tha  agod  mm ; 
Aad  QoD  has  hid  in  oTaif  odaala 

SoBMlhing  wa  may  wifdjaaan. 

Ltt'a  lit  down  and  talk  log«Cha*; 

Boya  wa  war%— ira  now  ara  nMBf 
Wa  maat  a  whila,  bnl  know  not  wk^^bw 

Wa  than  moot  to  talk  again. 
Farting  tima  has  ooma :  how  flaatly 

Spaad  tha  moBMnta  whan  thatr  wia^i 
Ara  fhnn'd  hy  braathingi  iuaiag  awaal^ 

Tnm  a  toagaa  that  MTor  ftingal 


ODE. 


BT  fU  BOtTOn  BABOb 


loa  mldat  tha  lattlaHtonn 

Uar  waaiy  head  raalinod. 
And  ronnd  har  fhir  migoatle  Ibnn 

OpproMton  Mn  had  twined ; 
Aaidat  tha  din— banaath  tha  elood. 

Grata  Waahinglon  mppttmi: 
With  dariag  hand  roU'd  back  the  shroad. 

And  thai  the  lafferar  ebeer'd. 

Bpnm,  epara  deepair!  be  great,  be  ftaa! 

With  giant  etreagth  ariee; 
Stretch,  etreteh  thy  piaiooe,  Liberty, 

Thy  flag  plant  in  tha  ikieel 
Clothe,  clothe  thyielf  in  gloiy'a  rahe^ 

Let  atan  thy  baaner  gem ; 
Bale,  rale  the  eoa— poieeae  tha  glob»- 

Wear  riotory'f  diadt 


Oo  tall  tha  warM,  a  world  la  born* 

Aaother  oih  girea  light; 
Another  tnn  Ulnmea  tha  BMra, 

Another  etar  the  night ! 
Be  jnit,  be  brare !— aad  let  thy  i 

Heneefbrth  Oolnmbia  be ; 
Wear,  wear  tha  oaken  wreath  ef  fksM^ 

The  wreath ef  Liberal 

He  laid,  and  lo !  tha  etan  of  night 

Forth  to  her  banner  flew; 
And  mom,  with  peneil  dipt  In  light* 

The  blnahee  on  it  drew ; 
Oolambia's  chieftaia  leited  tha  priaa^ 

All  glorlonely  anforl'd; 
8oar*d  with  it  to  hU  aatiTo  akiea, 

Aad  waved  it  o'ar  tha  world. 


THE  RIVER. 


Bitbb!  rlTar!  UttleriTorl 

Bright  yon  aparkle  oa  yoar  way. 
O'er  the  yellow  pebblee  daneinfc 
Thrangh  tha  flowers  and  foliage  glaaaiag, 

Ukoaohildaiplv 

BiTor!  rlTcr!  swelltag  riTor ! 

On  yon  rash  o'er  roagh  aad  smooth- 
Loader,  Cuter,  brawling;  leapiag 
Over  rocks,  by  reae-baak  sweeplag^ 

Like  impetnoas  yoath. 

BiTor!  rirer!  brimming  river! 
Broad  <ad  deep  aad  siiU  as  TioMt: 

SQ  SI 


Seemiag  trnx— yat  still  In  aatisa. 
Tending  onward  ta  tha  oaaan, 

Jnit  Ilka  maftalfffMi 

RiTar!  rlTor!  rapid  rlvarl 

Swifter  now  yon  slip  away  f 
Swift  aad  silent  as  an  arrow, 
Tliroagh  a  ahannal  dark  and  narraw. 

Like  lift's  olosinsda*. 

KiTor !  river !  headloag  rirar ! 
Down  yon  dash  into  the  sea; 
Sea,  that  liao  hath  aerar  sonndad. 
Sea,  that  tovsia  hath  noTor  ronnded, 

Likaatamitf^ 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

It  is  mentioDed  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  aa  a  characteivtio 
of  the  Mississippi,  belonging  to  very  few  of  the  long  and  large  riven, 
that  it  rises  in  very  oold  regions,  and  runs  towards  the  equator.  By 
thus  flowing  through  almost  every  variety  of  climate,  it  is  the  coaBcel 
of  conveyance  to  a  corresponding  variety  of  products,  and  must  thus 
become  the  scene  of  the  most  active  internal  commerce  on  the  globe,  in 
which  the  products  of  the  extreme  north  will  be  exchanged  against  those 
of  the  almost  tropical  regions  in  which  it  disembogues.  ''  If,''  says  the 
article  quoted,  ''  we  except  the  Amazon,  probably  no  other  valley  on  tbe 
globe  will  compare  in  size  with  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  probably 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  soil,  and  its  general 
adaptation  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  civilized  man.  In  extent,  it 
is  like  a  continent ;  in  beauty  and  fertility,  it  is  the  most  perfect  garden 
of  nature."  It  embraces  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  thirty  of  longi- 
tude, which  we  may  observe  to  be  equal  to  the  distance  between  Gibraltar 
and  Edinburgh,  and  to  that  which,  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe, 
comprehends  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean  enclosed 
between  them  and  the  western  coast  of  Greece.  From  the  Oleanne  point 
on  the  Alleghany  to  the  highest  point  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Mis- 
souri, is  five  thousand  miles — ^by  water,  of  course.  What  a  picture  is 
this  of  magnitude  and  prospective  wealth  I  But  how  is  the  oonoeption 
of  it  enlarged  by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  the  demesne  of  a  people  whose 
institutions  give  the  greatest  spur  to  industry^  and  make  life  in  soeh  a 
region  best  worth  having  I 


MATERNAL  LOVE. 


If  there  is  one  mortal  feeling  free  from  the  impurities  of  earthly  firailty, 
that  tells  us  in  its  slightest  breathings  of  ita  celestial  origin,  it  is  that  of 
a  mother's  love — ^a  mother's  chaste,  overwhelming,  and  everlasting  love 
of  her  children. 

The  name  of  a  mother  is  our  childhood's  talisman,  our  refuge  and 
safeguard  in  all  our  mimic  misery ;  'tis  the  first  half-formed  word  that 
falls  from  a  babbling  tongue ;  the  first  idea  that  dawns  upon  the  mind ; 
the  first,  the  fondest^  and  the  most  lasting  tie  in  whioh  affeotioii  can  bind 
the  heart  of  man. 

It  is  not  a  feeling  of  yesterday  or  to-day  ;  it  is  from  the  beginning  the 
same,  and  unchangeable  ;  it  owes  its  being  to  this  world,  but  is  inde- 
pendent and  self-existent,  enduring  while  one  pulse  of  life  animates  tbe 
breast  that  fosters  it ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  of  mortality  which  sur- 
vives the  grave,  surely  iU  best  and  noble  passion  will  never  perish. 

Oh !  It  is  a  pure  and  holy  emanation  from  Heaven's  mercy,  implanted 
ir  the  breast  of  woman,  for  the  dearest  and  wisest  purpoMi^  to  be  ai 
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«iuoe  her  truest  and  most  sacred  pleasare,  and  the  safetj  and  blessing  of 
ber  offspring. 

'Tis  not  selfish  passion,  depending  for  its  permanency  on  the  recipro- 
cation of  its  advantages ;  but  in  its  sinoenty  it  caateth  out  itself,  and 
when  the  welfare  of  that  object  is  at  stake,  it  putleth  awaj  fear,  and 
knoweth  not  weariness.  It  is  not  excited  by  form  nor  feature;  but 
rather  by  a  happy  perversion  of  perception,  imbues  all  things  with 
imaginary  beauty.  It  watches  over  our  helpless  infancy  with  the  cease- 
less benignity  of  a  guardian  angel,  anticipates  every  childish  wish, 
humoure  every  childish  fancy,  soothes  every  transient  sorrow,  sings  our 
sweet  lullaby  to  rest,  and  cradles  us  on  its  warm  and  throbbing  breast^ 
and  when  pain  and  sickness  prey  upon  the  fragile  form,  what  medicine 
18  there  like  a  mother's  kisses  f  what  healing  pillow  like  a  mother's 
bosom  ? 

And  when  launched  upon  the  wide  ocean  of  a  tempestuous  world, 
what  eye  gazes  on  dur  adventurous  voyage  with  half  the  eagerness  of 
maternal  fondness,  amid  the  sad  yet  not  unpleasing  aontest  of  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  deep  anxieties  f 

When  the  rugged  path  of  life  has  been  bravely,  patiently,  and  nobly 
trodden — when  prosperity  has  smiled  upon  us — when  virtue  has  upheld 
us  amid  the  world's  temptations — ^virtue  which  she  herself  first  planted 
in  us — and  when  fiune  has  bound  her  laurels  round  us,  is  there  a  heart 
that  throbs  with  a  more  lively  or  greater  pleasure  f 

Yet  it  is  not  prosperity,  with  her  smiles  and  beauty,  that  tries  the 
purity  and  fervour  of  a  mother's  love ;  it  is  in  the  dark  and  dreary 
precincts  of  adversity,  amid  the  cold  frowns  of  an  unfeeling  world,  in 
poverty  and  despair,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  that  it  shines  with  a 
brightness  beyond  mortality,  and,  stifling  the  secret  agonies  of  his  own 
bosom,  strives  but  to  pour  balm  and  consolation  on  the  wounded  sufferer ; 
and  the  cup  of  misery,  filled  to  overflowing,  serves  but  to  bind  them 
more  firmly  and  dearly  to  each  other,  as  the  storms  of  winter  bid  the 
sheltering  ivy  twine  itself  more  closely  round  the  withering  oak. 

Absence  cannot  chill  a  mother's  love,  nor  can  even  vice  itself  destroy 
a  mother's  kindness.  The  lowest  degradations  of  human  frailty  cannot 
wholly  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  the  first  fond  yearnings  of  your 
affection,  or  the  faint  memorial  of  primeval  innocence;  nay,  it  seems  as 
if  the  verv  consciousness  of  the  abject  state  of  her  erring  child  more 
fully  developed  the  miehty  force  of  that  mysterious  passion,  which  can 
forget  and  forgive  all  things ;  and  though  the  youth  of  her  &irest  hopes 
may  be  as  one  cast  off  from  God  and  man,  yet  will  she  not  forsake  him^ 
but  participate  in  all  things  save  his  wickedness ! 

I  speak  not  of  a  mother  s  agonies  when  bending  over  the  bed  of  death ! 
nor  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  because  they  were  not ! 

The  love  of  a  father  may  be  as  deep  and  sincere,  yet  it  is  calmer,  and, 
perhaps,  more  calculating,  and  more  fully  directed  in  the  great  pcriodH 
and  ends  of  life ;  it  cannot  descend  to  those  minutias  of  affection,  those 
watchful  cares  for  the  minor  comforts  and  gratifications  of  existence, 
which  a  mother,  from  the  finer  sensibilities  of  her  nature,  ean  morv 
veadil;  appreciate. 
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The  pages  of  history  abound  with  the  records  of  maternal  lo?8  id 
every  age  and  clime  and  every  rank  of  life ;  bat  it  is  a  lesson  of  neTer- 
ending  presence,  which  the  heart  can  feel  and  acknowledge,  and  needfl 
not  example  to  teach  how  to  venerate. 

Can  there  be  a  being  so  yile  and  odions,  so  dead  to  nature's  impnlfle, 
who,  in  return  for  constant  care,  snch  unvarying  kindness,  can  willinglj 
or  heedlessly  wound  the  heart  that  cherished  him,  and  forsake  ti» 
lonely  one  who  nursed  and  sheltered  him;  who  can  madly  sever  tht 
sweetest  bonds  of  human  union,  and  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  his 
parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ;  who  can  leave  them  in  their  old  age 
to  solitude  and  poverty,  while  he  wantons  in  the  pride  of  nndeserred 
prosperity  ? 

If  there  be,  why  let  him  abjure  the  name  of  man,  and  herd  with  the 
beasts  that  perish,  or  let  him  feel  to  distraction  that  worst  of  human 


misenes. 


How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  Sf 
To  have  a  thankless  child. 


EVENING  MUSIC  AT  SEA. 

On  one  of  the  delicious  afternoons  of  February,  peculiar  to  the  West 
Indies,  as  the  sun  was  declining  below  the  western  horison,  the  beautiful 
Hornet  lay  in  a  calm  near  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  sea  was  uncom- 
monly smooth,  imparting  hardly  sufficient  motion  to  the  buoyant  ship, 
to  disturb  the  sails  as  they  lay  listless  against  the  masts.  I  had  never, 
until  then,  fully  realized  the  oft-repeated  comparison  of  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  to  a  mirror ;  but  now,  the  truth  of  it  came  home  to  me,  and 
I  felt  that  there  was  sublimity  even  in  the  calm  of  the  "  vasty  deep.'' 
I  could  not  gaze  on  it  without  being  reminded,  by  contrasts,  of  the 
tempests  that  at  times  sweep  over  it;  and  thus  was  its  stillness  associated 
with  its  commotion,  its  quiet  with  its  power. 

But  though  no  breath  raised  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  there  was  a 
ceaseless,  but  gentle  swell,  as  if,  amid  the  coral  beds  beneath,  sone 
lonely  water-spirit  slumbered,  while  the  waters  above  rose  and  fell  with 
its  steady  breathing.  Occasionally,  ''a  sorrowing  sea-bird''  would  flit 
by  unheeded,  or  descending  kiss  the  wave,  and  soar  aloft  again  till  lost 
in  space.  Then  would  a  shining  dolphin  rush  in  pursuit  of  the  terrified 
flying-fish,  and  anon  ^listen  in  the  fair  depths,  almost  shedding  light 
through  the  waters  with  the  gloss  of  his  silvery  sides. 

The  sun  was  setting.  How  glowingly  came  upon  me  the  force  of 
(liuse  lines — 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  brig^^ 
But  one  unoloaded  blaze  of  living  light! 

The  whole  ocean  seemed  of  liquid  gold  ;  and  the  sky,  far  up,  glowed 
as  if  some  blazing  spirit  hovered  in  the  void.  The  rays  of  the  son, 
penetrating  the  water  horizontally,  looked  like  gilded  cords,  so  distinct 
and  brilliant  was  the  refraction.  It  was  a  scene  to  inspire  emotions  of 
a  lofty  character.     Before  us  was  the  glorious  orb  of  light  and  life, 
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ingy  9A  it  were,  to  rest  in  the  wave-washed  caverns  of  the  deep  >  benrAih, 
rolled  the  limitless  ocean — ^fit  emblem  of  the  eternity  over  which  we 
hovered ;  and  above,  spread  the  viewless  ether,  reflecting  the  deep  bine 
of  the  wave  beneath,  unmarred  by  a  single  cloud. 

At  this  hour  a  few  of  the  officers  assembled  on  the  forecastle  to  con- 
template the  scene ;  and,  recalling  the  joys  of  other  days,  to  hold  that 
converse  which  in  a  small  degree  alleviates  the  privations  of  a  seaman's 
life.  With  characteristic  versatility,  they  passed  from  topic  to  topic, 
seldom  dwelling  long  on  one,  till  the  shades  of  twilight  fell  around,  their 
feelings  assumed  a  congenial  hue,  and  graver  themes  were  touched.  The 
pall  of  night,  set  with  stars,  was  thrown  about  the  expiring  day,  and  the 
moon,  shiucing  off  her  watery  panoply,  roee  full  and  clear,  shedding  a 
broad  stream  of  silver  light  as'  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Then  it  was  the  remembrance  of  the  past  crowded  up  like  odours  from 
%  bed  of  flowers,  lulling  the  feelings  to  that  delicious  calmness  which 
pleasant  memories  always  inspire,  and  which  none  feel  more  sensibly 
than  the  tempest-tossed  mariner.  The  father  dwelt  in  tenderness  on  his 
distant  family;  the  brother  recalled  the  unbidden  assiduities  of  a  sister's 
love ;  and  the  son,  as  he  leaned  against  the  mast,  his  features  set  in  the 
sedateness  of  sober  reflection,  felt  his  heart  softened  by  the  recollection 
of  a  mother's  care  But  few  remarks  were  made.  All  felt  that  the 
silence  which  reigned  above,  beneath,  and  around  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Each  one  had  retired  to  the  recess  of  his  own  heart — a  sanc- 
tuary too  sacred  to  be  violated. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling,  when  a  clear  melodious  voice  slowly 
poured  forth  the  first  line  of  that  exquisite  song — ''Home,  sweet 
borne !"  As  the  words,  ''  Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,''  swelled  upon  the 
air,  a  single  exclamation  of  pleasure  escaped  the  hearers,  and  they  again 
relapsed  into  silence.  We  had  often  heard  the  song,  but  never  lid  it 
come  so  thrillingly  as  then.  Had  it  been  sung  by  even  an  ordinary  per- 
former, its  effect  would  have  been  great;  but  breathed,  as  it  was,  with  a 
fervour  and  feeling  I  have  never  known  excelled,  in  a  voice  fall,  manly, 
and  touching,  it  could  but  produce  a  powerful  impression.  As  the 
singer  proceeded,  the  circle  was  augmented.  The  sturdy  seaman  seated 
himself  with  calm  gravity,  and,  by  the  side  of  the  youthful  mid^hip- 
man,  listened  with  enthralled  attention.  The  man  whose  locks  were 
whitened,  equally  with  the  boy  whose  features  were  unmasked  by  the 
furrows  of  time  and  care,  seemed  to  drink  in  the  beautiful  words  as  a 
healing  draught 

Ofa,  how  Mftgieal  is  mnak  at  vaeh  an  hour ! 

It  comes  to  the  heart  like  a  flood  of  sunshine,  dispelling  its  gathering 
mists,  and  causing  high  aspirations  to  spring  into  strength  and  beauty. 
The  whole  elevated  above  the  narrowness  of  earth,  and  he  seeks  in 
thought  to  commune  with  the  intelligence  of  a  higher  world,  and  with 
that  Being 

Who  plants  hia  footsteps  in  the  sea. 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Thus  were  the  feelings  of  the  listening  gr^ip  when  the  perfontfer,  as 
2a2 
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the  close  of  the  first  yerse,  eloquently  burst  forth  with  the  words,  ''There'i 
DO  place  like  home  I"  An  emotion  was  visible  in  all.  There  was  i 
tremour  in  his  voice,  showing  that  he  felt  the  influence  of  tlie  line ;  utd 
when  ho  concluded  it,  his  pause  was  longer  than  usual;  and  a  deep  sigb 
escaped  him. 

When  he  recommenced — ''  An  exile  from  bone/^ — ^the  agitation  in 
those  around  was  merged  in  attention  at  the  song,  but  his  increased.  His 
face  was  slightly  averted,  and  the  rays  of  the  moon,  as  they  fell  upon  i't, 
and  glistened  in  the  tear  that  rested  on  his  cheek,  gave  additional  effect 
to  the  expression  almost  of  agony  stamped  upon  his  features.  He  was, 
indeed  as  I  know,  '^  an  exile  from  home,''  though  from  what  esmae  I 
never  could  discover, — and  the  smothered  grief  of  years  was  now  loosed, 
and  flowed  in  unrestrained  power  over  him. 

He  continued.  As  the  song  drew  to  a  dose  his  esiotioQ  increased, 
with  that  of  every  one  who  listened.  At  length,  as  the  line,  ''  There's 
no  place  like  home/'  rose  on  the  stillness  of  the  hour  the  last  time,  a  msk 
of  feeling  was  evident,  and  in  many  showed  itself  in  tears !  The  man, 
who  from  childhood  had  ''  braved  the  foaming  brine,"  and  bad  stood 
without  fear  on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  he,  who,  an  outcast  from  the 
society  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good,  knew  no  home,  alike  with  tbe  being 
of  turbid  passions  and  unhallowed  deeds,  gave  a  tribute  to  him  who  bad 
so  well-timed  and  so  feelingly  executed  one  of  the  roost  grateful  songs 
that  ever  greets  the  seaman's  ear.  Oh !  it  was  good  to  look  on  men  I 
had  considered  in  iniquity,  thus  throwing  open  the  floodgates  of  long- 
pent  afiections,  that  they  might  once  more  gladden  and  purify  the  soul ! 
I  could  not  think  such  men  entirely  lost ;  I  could  but  look  on  human 
nature  in  a  fairer  and  more  pleasing  aspect. 

No  one  spoke ;  and  after  a  few  moments,  in  which  all  else  was  banished 
by  the  one  dear  thought  of  the  distant  home  we  had  exchanged  for  our 
^<  home  upon  the  deep,"  each  one  sought  his  jhIIow,  I  do  not  doubt,  i 
purer  and  a  better  man. 


HOPE. 

Jam  the  child  of  the  morning.  I  attend  the  bright  sprits  of  the  fiury 
world,  and  gaze  with  the  eye  of  an  eagle  upon  the  burning  sun  as  it 
oareers  on  high.  I  am  not  the  offspring  of  poetry,  although  I  often  flit 
across  the  poet's  world.  I  drink  of  the  streams  that  flow  from  tbe 
regions  of  romance,  and  refresh  myself  among  mines  of  sparkling 
rubies  that  are  scattered  along  my  path.  Years  are  to  me  as  nothing, 
for  I  am  not  the  servant  of  time.  Go  ask  the  martyr  at  the  stake  wbat 
will  cheer  him  when  the  fiigot  blazes  ai  Kis  feet?  He  will  answer 
JHope,  Ask  the  plaffue-stricken  wretch,  whose  very  touch  is  contamina> 
tion,  and  the  air  he  breathes  is  poison,  what  sustains  him  in  his  agony  ? 
He  will  answer  Hope  ! 

Without  me,  fame  would  lure  but  few  to  her  blazing  temple,  for  I  cheer 
them  on ;  when  they  are  weary  I  point  them  onward;  when  they  jdumbei 
I  awake  them;  and  when  mists  surround  them,  and  they  know  rot  where 
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tc  tread,  I  cleai  them  a  way,  I  open  the  path  before  theniy  smooth  its  rug- 
gedness,  lare  them  onward  with  my  *<  siren  song"  through  delightful 
meadows,  through  groves,  and  by  refreshing  waters. 

I  have  seen  the  being  bereft  of  me  hold  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  while 
his  raised  arm  and  bared  bosom  told  his  determination :  I  have  then 
retomed — I  have  whispered  in  his  ear — the  dagger  has  fiillen  at  his  feet 
— ^he  glow  of  health  revisited  his  cheek — he  has  embraoed  his  beloved, 
and  shed  tears  of  joy  around  the  home  I  have  thus  given  him.  Think 
you  that  the  incarcerated  in  the  duneeon  broods  over  nothing  but  his 
wrongs?  that  he  dreams  of  nothing  hut  revenge?  No,  no,  I  hold  my 
maffio  glass  before  his  vision,  and  the  prison  walls  expand — ^flowers  blow 
in  his  path — music  in  his  ear — and  those  he  loves  he  acain  embraces. 
These  are  alone  for  the  innocent.  I  strengthen  virtue — I  add  new  hor- 
rors to  vice — I  forsake  the  wretched  culprit,  he  dies  not  like  a  man. 
My  habitation  is  not  in  the  dark  soul  of  the  infidel,  for  I  would  lead 
him' to  virtue,  point  him  to  other  worlds,  reveal  floods  of  light,  of  life, 
and  of  knowledge :  he  would  cease  to  glory  in  his  nothingness,  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  ^'  dark  being  of  chance.'' 


PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  practical  results  of  the  progress  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  me- 
chanics are  of  the  most  marvellous  kind,  and  to  make  them  all  distinct 
would  require  a  comparison  of  ancient  and  modem  dates;  ships  that  were 
moved  by  human  labour  in  the  ancient  world  are  transported  by  the 
winds ;  and  a  piece  of  steel,  touched  by  the  magnet,  points  to  the  mari- 
ner his  unerring  course  from  the  old  to  the  new  world :  and  by  the  exer- 
tions of  one  man  of  genius,  aided  by  the  resources  of  chemistry,  a  power 
which,  by  the  old  philosophers  could  hardly  have  been  imagined,  has 
Deen  generated  and  applied  to  almost  all  the  machinery  of  active  life; 
the  steam-engine  performs  not  only  the  labour  of  horses,  but  of  man, 
by  combinations  which  appear  almost  possessed  of  intelligence ;  wagons 
are  moved  by  it,  constructions  made,  vessels  caused  to  perform  vojrages 
in  opposition  to  wind  and  tide,  and  a  power  placed  in  human  hands  which 
seems  almost  unlimited.  To  these  novel  and  still  extending  improvements 
may  be  added  others,  which,  though  of  a  secondary  kind,  yet  materially 
affect  the  comforts  of  life — the  collection  from  fossil  isaterials  of  the 
elements  of  combustion,  and  applying  them  so  as  to  iliuminatey  by  a 
single  operation,  houses,  streets,  and  even  cities.  If  you  look  to  the 
results  of  chemical  arts,  you  will  find  new  substances  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary nature  applied  to  various  novel  purposes ;  you  will  find  a  few 
experiments  in  electricity  leading  to  the  marvellous  results  of  disarming 
the  thunder-cloud  of  its  terrors,  and  you  will  see  new  instruments  created 
by  human  ingenuity,  possessing  the  same  powers  of  the  electrical  organs 
of  living  animals.  To  whatever  part  of  the  vision  of  modem  times  yov 
cast  your  eyes,  you  will  find  marks  of  superiority  and  improvement;  and 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  conviction,  that  the  results  of  intellect. 
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tual  labour  or  scientific  genius  are  permanent  and  incapable  of  beiog 
lost.  Monarchs  change  their  plans,  governments  their  objects,  a  fleet  or 
an  army  effect  their  purposes,  and  then  pass  awaj ;  but  a  piece  of  steel 
touched  by  the  magnet  preserves  its  character  for  ever,  and  secares  to 
man  the  dominion  of  the  trackless  ocean.  A  new  period  of  society  maj 
tfend  armies  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Euxine,  and 
the  empire  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed  may  be  broken  in  pieces  by  a 
northern  people,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Britons  in  Asia  may  share  tlM 
fate  of  that  of  Tamerlane  or  Zengiskhan;  but  the  steamboat  whidi 
ascends  the  Delaware  or  the  St.  Lawrence  will  continue  to  be  uaed,  and 
will  carry  the  civilization  of  ku  improved  people  into  the  deserts  of  Noiii 
America  and  into  the  wilds  of  Canada. 


THE  WIFE. 

Feel'st  thoa  no  joy,  no  quiet  h&mrfnei  i, 
No  soothing  sense  of  satisfaction,  in 
Loving,  and  being  loved  f    Is  there  no  weight 
Removed  fh>m  the  heart,  in  knowing  there  is  one     • 
To  share  all,  bear  all  with  thee  f    To  soothe  grief, 
Yea,  to  soften  away  its  human  pain 
By  a  superior  love>  the  cup  to  temper 
With  words  of  eonsolation  and  sweet  hope, 
That  even  its  very  bitterness  shall  seem  sweety 
Forgotten  in  the  love  that  offers  it! — B.  L.  Rsaob. 

Woman's  love,  like  the  rose  blossoming  in  the  arid  desert,  spreads  ite 
rays  over  the  barren  plain  of  the  human  heart,  and  while  all  round  it  is 
black  and  desolate,  it  rises  more  strengthened  from  the  absence  of  eveiy 
other  charm.  In  no  situation  does  the  love  of  woman  appear  more  beau- 
tiful, than  in  that  of  wife;  parents,  brethren,  and  friends  have  claims 
upon  the  affections ;  but  the  love  of  a  wife  is  of  a  distinct  and  different 
nature.  A  daughter  may  yield  her  life  to  the  preservation  of  a  parent, 
a  sister  may  devote  herself  to  a  suffering  brother,  but  the  feelings  which 
induce  her  to  this  conduct  are  not  such  as  those  which  lead  a  wife  to 
follow  the  husband  of  her  choice  through  every  pain  and  peril  that  can 
befall  him,  to  watch  over  him  in  danger,  to  cheer  him  in  aidversity,  and 
even  remain  unalterable  at  his  side  in  the  depths  of  ignominy  and  shame. 
It  is  an  heroic  devotion  which  a  woman  displays  in  her  adherence  to  the 
fortunes  of  a  hapless  husband.  When  we  behold  her  in  her  domestic 
scenes,  a  mere  passive  creature  of  enjoyment,  an  intellectual  toy,  bright- 
ening the  family  circle  with  her  endearments,  and  prized  for  the  extreme 
Joy  which  that  presence  and  those  endearments  are  calculated  to  impart, 
we  can  scarcely  credit  that  the  fragile  beins,  who  seems  to  hold  her  ex- 
istence by  a  thread,  is  capable  of  supporting  the  extreme  of  humin 
suffering;  nay,  when  the  heart  of  man  sinks  beneath  the  weight  ^ 
agony,  that  she  should  maintain  her  pristine  powers  of  delight,  and  oy 
her  words  of  comfort  and  of  patience,  lead  the  distracted  mormurer  to 
peace  and  reiignation 
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VISIT  TO  A  MAD-HOUSE. 

BT  XALCOM. 

We  approached  the  asylum  through  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds, 
mnd  having  passed  its  gates,  were  conducted  by  its  superintendent  to  its 
secret  cells.  The  first  which  we  entered  was  tenanted  by  a  ragins 
maniac,  who  stood  before  us  with  fettered  hands,  and  visage  fierce  and 
fiendlike,  screaming  curses  upon  natoro,  and  shrieking  out  that  there  was 
no  GkxL  His  eyes  glared  like  balls  of  fire,  and  the  hell  that  'raged 
within  him  had  scathed  a  once  sanffoine  and  athletic  frame  into  a  gaunt 
spectre— a  ghastly  and  thunder-stncken  rain.  Though  but  in  the  sum- 
mer of  his  years,  his  hair  was  silver  gray,  and  streamed  around  his 
brow,  in  wild  and  wintery  wreaths.  His  bold  and  reckless  spirit,  in  the 
pride  of  intellectual  power,  had  dared  to  search  the  unsearchable — ^to 
question — ^to  doubt — to  disbelieve,  till  at  length  he  sank  into  the  abyss 
of  atheism,  and  nature  seemed  such  a  fearful  and  inscrutable  mystery 
to  his  bewildered  mind,  that  he  became  horror-struck  at  his  own  thoughts, 
and  went  raving  mad.  His  fits  of  blaspheming  fuiy  were  succeeded  by 
sudden  dejection,  and  trembling  terror,  and  sore  dismay,  when  he  would 
sink  down  on  his  knees  and  weep  like  a  child.  We  gladly  returned 
from  this  awful  spectacle  of  a  ruined  spirit,  and  proceeded  to  the  next 
apartment,  in  which  we  beheld  a  victim  of  the  gaming  table. 

Heir  to  a  handsome  fortune  and  naturally  ambitious,  he  had  associated 
with  the  magnates  of  the  laud,  and  '^  vied  in  vanities"  with  the  wealthi- 
est and  the  worst  of  its  sons.  But  his  means,  though  great,  were  not 
equal  to  his  demands,  and  ashamed  to  retrench,  he  took  to  the  gaming 
table,  where,  with  hopes  deferred,  health  impaired,  and  fortune  wasted, 
hia  days  and  nights  fevered  away  in  agonizing  dreams,  till  at  length  he 
was  cast  out  from  the  haunts  of  St.  James's,  a  beggar  and  a  maniac. 
Upon  entering  the  cell  we  found  him  seated  on  the  floor,  where,  in 
imagination,  he  pursued  a  phantom  game,  and  raising  his  head  at  our 
approach,  he  regarded  us  with  a  gaze  of  horror,  and  crying,  with  the 
voice  of  despair,  '^  Lost,  all  lost  V — struck  his  head  with  his  clenched 
hands,  and  fell  back  upon  the  floor  exhausted  with  agony. 


^'  Did  you  ever  see  a  fairy's  funeral,  madam  J"  said  Blake,  the  cele- 
brated English  painter,  to  a  lady  who  happened  to  sit  by  him  in  com 
pany.  "  Never,  sir,''  was  the  reply.  '^  I  have,"  said  Blake ;  *'  but  not 
before  last  night.  I  was  walking  alone  in  my  garden ;  there  was  great 
stillness  among  the  branches  and  flowers,  and  more  than  common  sweet- 
ness in  the  air  :  I  heard  a  low  and  pleasant  sound,  and  knew  not  whence 
it  cume  :  at  last  I  saw  the  broad  leaf  of  a  flower  move,  and  underneath 
X  bsw  a  procession  of  creatures  the  size  and  colour  of  green  and  gray 
grasshoppers,  bearing  a  body  laid  out  on  a  rose-leaf,  which  they  buried 
with  songs,  and  then  disappeared." 
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THE.  PRESIDENTS  RECEPTION  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  following  letter,  from  the  pen  of  an  aceomplUhed  foreigner,  wm  intended  loMy 
for  the  perusal  of  &  London  friend;  but  haa  been  polifcelj  handed  ni  for  pablioafeioiL-' 
Xtw  York  i/irrar.] 

LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  LONDON. 

I  WISH  you  were  in  this  country,  my  dear  6.,  you  woald  have  nraeb 
to  learn,  and  to  unlearn.  You  would  be  surprised  and  delighted,  al- 
though you  might  miss  some  of  your  accustomed  luxuries.  I  hare  not 
myself  forgotten  you,  nor  our  friends,  nor  our  merry  old  England ;  ind 
hallowed  in  my  memory  is  the  recollection  of  that  spot, 

"Where  Thames  is  seen, 
OKding  between  his  banks  of  green, 
While  rival  Tillas  on  each  side 
Peep  from  their  bowers  to  woo  his  tide, 
And  like  a  Turk  between  two  rows 
Of  harem  beanties,  on  he  goes, 
A  lorer,  lored  for  eren  the  craoe 
With  which  he  slides  from  ueir  embrace !" 

But  here  are  scenes,  although  strangely  different,  yet  of  wonderful  mag- 
nificence, and  a  people  who  have  been  much  misrepresented  by  foreiga 
bookmakers.  I  am  now  in  New  York,  staying  at  the  Mansion-bouae, 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Bunker.     It  is  in  the  lower  part  of  Broadway,  a  large 

building  not  unlike ,  where,  you  remember,  we  put  up  together. ' 

This  Broadway  is  really  a  fair  street,  several  miles  in  length,  and,  al- 
though not  remarkable  for  any  splendid  buildings,  (the  City  Hall  is  a 
clever  thing,  surrounded  by  a  small  enclosure  termed  *'  the  Park ;")  bat 
throngs  of  well-dressed  people  occupy  the  sidewalks,  and  give  it  a 
fashionable  and  happy  look.  There  is,  at  the  southern  termination  of 
Broadway,  a  piece  of  land  fenced  off,  divided  into  grass  plots,  and  shaded 
with  pleasant  trees.  It  commands  a  view  next  to  the  bay  of  Naplea. 
It  is,  indeed,  surprisingly  beautiful,  and  provokes  continual  exdamatioM 
of  delight  from  citizens  as  well  as  strangers.  Before  it  and  around  it| 
stretches  the  broad  bay,  studded  with  islands,  and  bounded  with  a  bright 
shore;  steamboats,  vessels  of  war,  packet  ships,  sloops,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  small  craft,  are  for  ever  gliding  over  it,  giving  the  scene  a 
striking  character  of  animation.  Here  the  military  parade,  fireworks 
are  exhibited,  balloons  ascend,  and  a  thousand  other  little  local  affiain 
attract  large  crowds. 

At  present  the  city  is  all  in  commotion.  It  is  quite  an  era,  and  a 
very  interesting  one,  in  the  history  of  the  town,  from  the  fact,  that  the 
venerable  President  of  the  Republic  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  a  visitor.  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  character,  and,  from  his 
earliest  boyhood,  has  continually  grown  in  popularity.  You  have  heaid 
uie  before  speak  of  Oeneral  Jackson,  the  famous  hero  of  New  Orleans 
— a  military  chieftain — a  soldier  of  courage  and  genius,  and  unrivalled 
finuDess  and  decision — a  statesman,  prompt,  fearless,  and  energetic.  Hii 
eoming  to  New  York  has  been  for  some  time  a  topic  of  newspaper  e<^av 
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ment  and  congratulatioD,  and  of  drawing-room  as  well  as  taTem  dift* 
mission.  There  is  not,  probably,  living,  a  man  so  popular  as  this  aged 
(shief ;  his  name  is  in  everybody's  mouth;  his  pictures,  busts,  &o.  have, 
for  many  years,  crowded  the  streets  and  print-shops,  windows,  parlours, 
libraries,  barber-shops,  taverns,  &c.  &c,  &o.,  and,  on  certain  public  occa- 
sions, he  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  to  the  rising  generation,  repro- 
sented  in  the  evening  on  an  illuminated  transparency,  with  one  war- 
like hand  resting  on  his  unsheathed  blade — a  tremendous  affiiir,  by  the 
way,  which  might  have  tested  the  strength  of  Sir  William  Wallace — 
and  the  other  leaning  on  the  flowing  mane  of  a  steed  of  superb  outlines 
and  dimensions,  and  so  nettlesome,  that  we  fancy  the  youth^  Alexander 
would  not  have  been  as  ready  to  baek  him  as  he  was  to  mount  Bu- 
cephalus. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  President  has  been  universally  popular 
— no,  no;  that  would  be  a  sad  deviation  from  the  custom  of  republics. 
There  has  been  against  him,  as  against  a)l  others,  a  party,  whose  opposi- 
tion has  probably  rendered  the  acclamations  of  his  adherents  more  loud 
and  apparent.  Their  watchword  is,  ''  Hurrah  for  Jackson  V*  There  is 
not  a  little  curly-pated  imp  of  three  years  old,  but  will  fling  up  his 
tattered  hat  and  cry  out,  <<  Hurrah  for  Jackson  V  For  years  and  years 
this  has  been  the  state  of  the  city  in  referenee  to  their  present  Presi- 
dent; and  many  measures  of  his  administration  have  tended  to  overflow 
the  cup  of  his  popularity,  already  full.  The  fact  that,  under  his  direo- 
lion,  a  dangerous  question,  which  threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
has  been  amicably  settled,  has  elevated  the  general  enthusiasm  and  curi- 
osity beyond  all  bounds.  Besides  this,  a  recent  personal  insult,  offered 
him  by  a  crazy  naval  officer,  has  shocked  the  whole  country,  and  all, 
friends  and  foes,  appear  equally  anxious  to  make  every  possible  repara- 
tion to  him,  whose  gray  hairs  might  have  still  protected  him  from  actual 
assault,  if  no  respect  was  felt  for  the  dignity  of  tlie  office  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  man.  Hence  you  may  judge,  that  on  the  day  of  his  ex- 
pected arrival,  the  streets  presented  a  curious  spectacle.  There  are 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  New  York,  and,  I  do 
believe,  the  greater  part  of  them  thronged  toward  the  place  where  the 
oelebrated  soldier  and  venerable  statesman  was  expected  to  land.  The 
scene  was  imposing,  grand,  and  sublime.  It  will  probably  live  on  the 
page  of  history,  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  romantic  events  of 
the  times. 

Fancy,  my  dear  B.,  a  proud,  great  city — ^lofty  houses — trees — fences 
— all  swarming  with  multitudes,  all  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  hero  as 
he  passed  from  the  superb  shore.  On  landing,  he  was  received  by  Major 
General  Morton  at  the  head  of  his  column,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  to  whom  I  had  letters  from  you,  and  with  whose  acquaintance  I 
am  greatly  pleased.  He  addressed  the  President  in  an  appropriate,  con- 
cise, and  pointed  speech,  and  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  through 
the  city.  The  distinguished  visitor  rode  through  the  most  magnificent 
street  on  this  continent  to  his  hotel. 

The  Battery,  a  large  area,  was  a  living  mass  of  human  beings ;  troops, 
horse  and  foot,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  citizens ;  the  bay  covered 
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with  steamboats  and  other  vessels;  flags  floating;  cannon  roaring; 
music  swelling  on  the  wind ;  bursts  from  the  trumpet  that  made  the 
pulses  wild,  and,  over  the  whole,  the  cheers  and  loud  acclamations  of  the 
crowd.  I  was  well  accommodated  with  a  seat  at  the  hotel,  which  is 
tituated  (or,  as  the  Americans  say,  <<  located")  in  the  widest  part  of  the 
street,  and  where  the  throng,  carriages,  carts,  stages,  gigs,  horses,  and 
foot-passengers  amounted  to  suffocation,  and  furnished,  certainly,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  sights  that  I  ever  beheld.  The  wide  street  throii|^ 
which,  for  hours,  the  tide  of  human  beings  had  been  rushing  steaduj 
with  the  heavy  sound  and  motion  of  a  strong  current,  was  at  length  filled 
and  dammed  up  completely,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach*  Window^ 
up  to  the  fourth  story ;  nay,  the  very  hoaae-tops,  and  the  rooft  of  Um 
churches  and  all  the  public  buildings  were  crowded.  They  wers  well- 
behaved  folks,  and  waited  patiently  till  a  troop  of  horse  rode  Ihrongk 
the  vast,  dense  assembly,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  principal  object 
of  interest,  whose  arrival  had  already  been  announced  by  the  cannoB. 
The  trumpeter  blew  his  blast,  long  and  loud ;  the  hoofe  of  the  honei 
rattled  over  the  stones;  a  passage  was  at  length  cleared,  only  wide 
enough  for  two  or  three  horsemen  abreast.  The  President  had  beei 
much  abused ;  his  face,  form,  and  health  had  been  caricatured  and  ni^ 
represented.  He  had  been  termed  a  feeble,  sickly,  dying  old  man,  and 
by  some  an  ''  old  woman,''  suffering  under  the  weakness  of  age  and  im- 
becility, and  incapable  of  acting  for  himself.  The  excitement  at  this 
moment  was  really  intense,  and  it  was  not  allayed  by  a  mmoiir  which 
flew  from  lip  to  lip,  that,  in  crossing  from  a  fort  a  little  out  in  the  bay 
to  the  main  land,  the  bridge  had  given  way,  and  also  a  covered  arch, 
bearing  scores  of  people,  a  single  moment  after  the  President  had  pasMd 
from  beneath  it  All  the  great  men  in  company  with  him  had  been 
precipitated,  with  numbers  of  others,  into  the  water — and  in  the  oonfii- 
sion  of  the  moment,  it  was  said  that  many  were  dangerously  wounded, 
that  some  were  killed,  and  that  the  escape  of  the  P^sident  was  miraca- 
lous.  Presently  my  ears  were  stunned  with  the  burst  of  voices  which 
announced  that  the  crowd  had  caught  sight  of  him.  The  waving  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  grew  nearer,  till  amid  the  thousands  beneath  me 
that  rocked  and  heaved  like  a  tumultuous  sea,  I  saw  a  group  of  officers 
richly  dressed,  and  among  them,  and  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  attire — ^by  his  tall,  commanding  form  and  dignified  demeanor — his 
bare  venerable  head  and  calm  expression  of  fiice,  I  saw  the  PrMtdent 
himself  mounted — ^reining  his  horse  with  the  air  of  an  aooomplished 
rider,  and  waving  his  hat  continually,  and  bowing  to  the  thousands  and 
thousands  who,  above,  below,  and  all  around,  were  greeting  his  eoniw 
with  thundering  cheers.  Do  you  not  remember  a  passage  in  Shakspeare 
;2xaetly  applicable  to  this  ? 

Mountod  upon  a  hot  and  lierj  fteed. 
Which  his  aspiring  ridor  seein'd  to  know, 
With  slow  hut  stately  paco  kept  on  his  come : 
ITou  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spakc^ 
So  manj  greedj  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  Iheir  desiring  eyw 
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Upon  hij  yingQ ;  and  that  aD  the  walli. 

With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once, 

**  Jestt  preserre  thee !    Welcome,  Bolingbroke !" 

Whilst  he,  fh>m  one  side  to  the  other  taming, 

Bareheaded,  lower  than  his  proad  steed's  neok, 

Bespake  them  thos: — *'I  thank  you,  countrymen;" 

And  thus,  still  doing,  thus  he  paM'd  along. 

WBB,  really,  in  this  sight  a  good  deal  of  the  moral  sublime.  Cin- 
from  his  plough  would  scarcely  appear  more  unassuming  than 

man  in  his  plain  black  dress. 
:y  is  all  in  excitement  on  this,  as  well  as  on  one  or  two  other 

A  balloon  has  gone  up-— and  an  Indian  chief  with  his  son,  and 
b  of  the  tribe  which  have  been  recently  conquered  by  the  £0- 
,  are  also  in  town.  The  Vice  President,  Mr.  Van  BureU;  is  aliso 
er — and  some  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments— and  yes- 
an  against  a  gentleman,  whom,  upon  a  nearer  view,  I  recognised 
Dgton  Irving — and  the  dense  knows  what  else  there  is  to  fer- 
population.  What  did  old  mother  TroUope  mean  by  saying  that 
leans  had  no  enthusiasm  ?  Why,  they  are  tinder.  They  burn 
»u8ly.  Eight  or  ten  thousand  of  them  assembled  yesterday  on 
ry  to  see  a  balloon  ascend.  I  am  a  great  friend  to  balloons ; 
so  elegant,  and  airy,  and  careless,  like  a  fine  gentleman,  or  a 
I  belle,  or  a  butterfly.  They  tell  odd  things  of  those  inflated 
,  too.  You  have  heud  of  the  aeronaut  who  ascended  with  his 
e  parachute  was  bvertumed  at  an  indefinite  height,  and  both 
ipitated  (that  is  scarcely  the  word— overset)  into  the  air.    The 

was  whirled  about  for  a  long  time  by  the  conflicting  currents 
and  after  having  been  abandoned  to  hb  fate  for  three  or  four 

heard  his  little  dog  somewhere  near  him  barking  in  the  air! 

not  seen  this  story  actually  printed,  I  should  scarcely  believe 
New  York  man  is  a  bold  fellow;  he  goes  up  really  in  magni- 
e.  The  inflation  takes  place  in  a  fort,,  (now  converted  into  a 
iHn^am  garden,)  on  the  shore  of  the  bay.    The  place  itself  b 

filled,  and  also  the  surroundins  stream,  walks,  streets,  &c., 
ts,  pedestrians,  carriages,  and  aU  the  et  ceteras.     Imagine  a 

sunshiny  afternoon;  a  soft  Italian  air;  a  heaven  with  scarcely 
all  blue  and  transparent;  the  thronging  thousands  waiting 

At  length  a  little  balloon — a  pioneer — ascends,  and  is  borne 
y  by  the  light  breeie,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  sky.  Presently  the 
)e  of  brown  silk  looms  up  above  the  edges  of  the  wall  with  % 

motion;  swinging,  floating,  and  displaying  all  the  aspiring 

of  an  eagle  eager  for  the  flighty  and  scarcely  retainable  on 

rangements  within  are  at  length  completed.  The  huge  mass 
ly,  clear  and  free  into  the  air.  The  car,  with  its  adventurous 
greeted  with  multitudinous  cheers,  and  off  they  float  upward 
'  upon  the  gale — ^flags  waving,  huxzas  mingling,  cannon  firing, 
ancing,  and  the  lonely  vessel  smoothly  gliding  into  the  blue  and 
ance  till  it  fades  to  a  speck.  Among  the  spectators  of  this 
re  Black  Hawk  .nd  hi.  o^ty.    Theae  Indi«.  «e  g^at  cum- 
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INDEPENDENT  EXISTENCE  OF  MIND. 

We  have,  in  truth,  tbe  same  kind  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
mind  that  we  have  for  the  existence  of  matter ;  namely,  from  ^ts  pro- 
perties; and  of  the  two,  the  former  appears  to  be  the  least  liable  to 
deception.      '<  Of  all  the  truths  we  know/'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  ''tbe 
existence  of  mind  is  the  most  certain.     Even  the  system  of  Berkely  con- 
cerning the  non-existence  of  matter  is  far  more  conceivable  than  that 
nothing  but  matter  exists  in  the  universe/'     A  similar  mode  of  reason- 
ing may  bo  applied  to  the  modification  of  materialism  more  prevalent  in 
modern  times,  by  which  mind  is  considered  as  a  result  of  organisatioD,  or, 
in  other  words,  a   function  of  the  brain ;  and   upon  which  has  been 
founded  the  conclusion,  that,  like  our  bodily  senses,  it  will  oease  to  be 
when  the  bodily  frame  is  dissolved.     The  brain,  it  is  true,  is  the  eentre 
of  that  influence  on  which  depend  sensation  and  motion.     There  is  i 
remarkable  connection  between  this  orean  and  the  manifestalioM  of 
mind ;  and  by  various  diseases  of  the  Drain  these  manifestatioiia  are 
often  modified,  impaired,  or  suspended.     We  shall  afterwards  see  that 
these  results  arc  very  far  from  oeing  uniform ;  bat  even  if  they  were 
uniform,  the  facts  would  warrant  no  other  conclosion  than  that  the  brail 
is  the  organ,  of  communication  between  the  mind  and  the  external  world. 
When  the  materialist  advances  a  single  step  beyond  this,  he  plunges  at 
once  into  conclusions  which  are  entirely  gratuitous  and  unwarranted. 
We  rest  nothing  more  upon  this  argument,  than  that  these  oonclosions 
are  unwarranted ;  but  wo  might  so  farther  than  this,  and  contend,  that 
the   presumption  is  clearly  on  the  other  side,  when  we  consider  the 
broad  and  obvious  distinctions  which  are  exercised  through  the  means  of  * 
bodily  organization.     They  do  not  admit  of  being  brought  into  compori- 
son,  and  have  nothing  in  common.     The  most  exquisite  of  our  bodilj 
senses  are  entirely  .dependent  for  their  exercise  upon  impressions  from 
external  things.     We  see  not  without  the  presence  both  of  light  and  a 
body  reflecting  it;  and  if  we  could  suppose  light  to  be  annihilated, 
though  the  eye  were  to  retain  its  perfect  condition,  sight  would  be  ex- 
tinguished.    But  mind  owns  no  such  dependence  on  external  tliiagi^ 
except  in  the  origin  of  its  knowledge  in  regard  to  them.     When  thii 
knowledge  has  once  been  acquired,  it  is  retained  and  recalled  at  plesstre; 
and  mind  exercises  its  various  functions  without  any  dependence  npoa 
impressions  from  the  external  world.     That  which  has  long  ceased  to 
exist  is  still  distinctly  before  it ;  or  is  recalled,  after  having  been  long 
foreotten,  in  a  manner  even  still  more  wonderful;  and  scenesy  deeds, 
or  beings,  which  never  existed,  are  called  up  in  long  and  harmoniooi 
succession,  invested  with  all  the  characters  of  truth,  and  all  the  ririd- 
uess  of  present  existence.     The  mind  remembers,  conceives,  combiDeS) 
and  reasons ;  it  loves,  and  fears,  and  hopes,  in  the  total  ahsence  of  anj 
impression  from  without  that  can  influence,  in  the  smallest  degree,  these 
emotions ;  and  we  have  the  fullest  conviction  that  it  would  contione  K^ 
exercise  the  same  functions  in  undiminished  activity,  though  all  oune* 
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rial  things  were  at  once  annihilated.  This  argument,  indeed,  may  bn 
considered  as  only  negative  ;  but  this  is  all  that  the  subject  admits  of. 
For,  when  we  endeavour  to  speculate  directly  on  the  essence  of  mind, 
we  are  immediately  lost  in  perplexity,  in  consequence  of  our  total  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  and  the  use  of  terms  borrowed  ^m  analogies  with 
material  things.  Hence  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  every  physiological 
or  metaphysical  argument  respecting  the  essence  of  mind,  arising  entirely 
from  the  attempt  to  reason  the  subject  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  not 
susceptible.  It  admits  not  of  any  ordinary  process  of  logic;  for  the 
facts  on  which  it  rests  are  the  objects  of  consciousness  only ;  and  tb' 
argument  must  consist  in  an  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  every  man, 
that  he  feels  a  power  within  totally  distinct  from  any  function  of  the 
body.  What  other  conception  than  this  can  he  form  of  that  power  by 
which  he  recalls  the  past,  and  provides  for  the  future — by  which  he 
ranges  uncontrolled  from  world  to  world,  and  from  system  to  system — 
surveys  the  works  of  all-creating  Power,  and  rises  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  Eternal  Cause  ?  To  what  function  of  matter  shall  he  liken  that 
principle  by  which  he  loves  and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows — by  which 
be  is  elevated  with  hope,  excited  by  enthusiasm,  or  sunk  in  the  horrors 
of  despair?  These  changes  also  he  feels,  in  many  instances,  to  be  equally 
independent  of  impressions  from  without,  and  of  the  condition  of  his 
bodily  frame.  In  the  most  peaceful  state  of  every  corporeal  function, 
passion,  remorse,  or  anguish  may  range  within ;  and,  while  the  body  b 
racked  by  the  most  frightful  diseases,  the  mind  may  repose  in  tranquillity 
and  hope.  He  is  taught  by  physiology,  that  eveiy  part  of  his  body  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  change,  and  that,  within  a  certain  period,  every 
particle  of  it  is  renewed.  But,  amid  these  changes,  he  feels  that  the 
being  whom  he  calls  himself  remains  essentially  the  same.  In  particu- 
lar, his  remembrance  of  the  occurrences  of  his  early  days,  he  feels  to  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  impression  made  upon  a  material 
organ,  except  he  has  recourse  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  one 
aeries  of  particles,  as  they  departed,  transferred  the  picture  to  those 
which  came  to  occupy  their  room.  If  the  being,  then,  which  exists 
between  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  mind,  and  those  functions  which  we 
call  mind  or  soul,  be,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  knowledge,  thus  dis- 
similar to,  and  distinct  from  any  thing  that  we  know  to  be  a  result  of 
bodily  organisation,  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  it  should  be 
affected  by  any  change  in  the  arrangement  of  material  organs,  except  in 
so  far  as  relates  to  its  intercourse  with  this  external  world.  The  effects 
of  that  change  which  we  call  the  death  of  an  animal  body  are  nothing 
more  than  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  elements;  for 
it  can  be  demonstrated,  on  the  strictest  principles  of  chemistry,  that  not 
rjne  particle  of  these  elements  ceases  to  exist.  We  have,  in  fact,  no  con 
ception  of  annihilation;  and  our  whole  experience  is  opposed  to  the  belief 
of  one  atom  that  ever  existed  having  ceased  to  exist.  There  is,  there- 
fore, as  Dr.  Brown  has  well  remarked,  in  the  very  decay  of  the  body,  an 
analogy  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  continued  existence  of  the 
thinking  principle,  since  that  which  we  term  decay  is  itself  only  another 

4ame  for  continued  existence.    To  conceive,  then,  that  any  thing  mentai 
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Mtic:$  to  me.  Nothing  makes  me  more  strikingly  realise  that  I  am  m 
America — that  a  hroad  ocean  rolls  between  yoa  and  me.  The  savagns 
who  infest  the  frontiers  of  the  republic  have  no  idea  that  the  whites  com- 
prise more  than  a  handful  of  men,  and  fancy  they  may  be  conquered  bj 
perseverance.  Several  of  them  were  conducted  on  a  tour  through  the 
country  some  years  since,  and  of  course  were  astonished.  On  going  bide 
to  their  people,  they  detailed  the  wonders  they  had  seen ;  but  such 
monstrous  stories  gained  no  credit ;  they  were  for  some  time  the  objeeti 
of  ridicule  and  persecution,  till  at  length,  in  self-defence,  they  recanted 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  government  that  ti^  present  chief  may  see  and 
judge  for  himself  of  the  extent  of  the  people  with  wkom  they  psesamt 
to  war. 

The  President  was  also  on  the  ground  at  the  hour  for  the  aaeensiea 
of  the  balloon.  He  was,  as  before,  ever  greeted  with  aedamations, and 
continues  to  be  the  victim  of  reports.  One  paper  says,  '<  A  story  hii 
become  very  current,  that  President  Jackson  intends  uniting  himself  to 
a  very  amiable  and  accomplished  lady  in  Connecticaty  and  that  ths 
nuptials  are  to  be  celebrated  during  his  present  visit.  We  presume  tht 
story,  like  many  similar  reports^  is  without  the  least  foundation  in  truth." 
Another  announces,  that  ^  among  other  tokens  of  respect  which  will  bs 
shown  to  the  President  and  Vice  Prestdeot,  about  yEt^s  thoummd  of  the 
fairest  of  the  fair,  unmarried,  and  young,  elegantly  dressed  in  white,  will 
join  in  a  procession  to  meet  and  greet  uem  on  their  arrival  in  Lowell, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  words  are 
observed  and  reported,  from  one  of  the  newspapers  : 

'^  When  the  President  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
witnessed  the  countless  multitudes  of  well-dressed,  orderly  citisens,  who 
had  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  first  magistrate  6f  the  republic,  and 
to  testify  the  reverence  and  affection  so  well  due  to  the  public  service! 
and  individual  character  of  the  incumbent — when  he  heard  the  loo| 
rolling  thunders  of  their  enthusiastic  cheering,  he  felt  that  it  was  to  their 
noble  and  happy  institutions  that  this  people  were  doing  honour,  and 
were  thus  giving  the  most  sincere  of  all  pledges  oi  their  endearing  attach- 
ment to,  and  worthiness  of,  such  high  advantages.  His  forgetfulnessof 
self,  and  his  singleness  of  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  were  never  mcve 
strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  half  unoonseious  remark  which  fell  fron 
his  lips,  as  the  magnificent  scene  presented  itself  before  him.  Turninf 
to  Oovemor  Marcy,  with  a  quivering  lip,  bat  a  brightening  eye,  he  sai<l^ 
''  NuUification  will  never  take  root  he&b  V  Even  at  that  moment^  the 
proudest  and  dearest  to  himself  in  all  his  lifetime,  he  oould  think  onlf 
of  his  country  and  its  welfare. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  witnessed  the  entrance  into  oatiea  of  victorioat 
generals  and  the  coronations  of  kings,  but  I  never  saw  a  sight  presenting 
such  a  striking  example  of  the  moral  sublime,  as  the  entrance  into  New 
York  of  that  tall  ola  man,  in  simple  attire,  with  his  gray,  unooverrd 
'lead,  bonding  to  the  salutations  of  his  countrymen. 

Yoursy  sincerely, 

M.JLti 
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THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA. 

Ihb  most  stapendous  work  of  this  oountrj  is  the  great  wall  that 
ides  it  from  Northern  Tartary.  It  is  built  exactly  upon  the  same 
iQ  as  the  wall  of  Pekin,  being  a  mound  of  earth  cased  on  each  side 
\h  bricks  or  stone.  The  astonishing  magnitude  of  the  fabric  consists 
t  so  much  in  the  plan  of  the  work  as  in  the  immense  distance  of 
een  hundred  miles  over  which  it  is  extended,  over  mountains  of  two 
1  three  thousand  feet  in  height,  across  deep  valleys  and  rivers.  The 
.terials  of  all  the  dwellinc-houses  of  England  and  Scotland,  supposing 
im  to  amount  to  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  to  average, 
the  whole,  two  thousand  cubic  feet  of  masonry  or  brick  work,  are 
rely  equivalent  to  the  bulk  or  solid  contents  of  the  great  wall  of  China. 
•r  are  the  projecting  massy  towers  of  stone  and  brick  included  in  this 
eulation.  These  alone,  supposing  them  to  continue  throughout  at 
^•shot  distance,  were  calculated  to  contain  as  much  masonrv  and  brick 
rk  as  all  London.  To  give  another  idea  of  the  mass  oi  matter  in 
8  stupendous  fabric,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  more  than  sufficient 
surround  the  circumference  of  the  earth  on  two  of  its  great  circles 
ih  two  walls,  each  six  feet  high  and  two  feet  tbick  !  It  is  to  be  under- 
od,  however,  that  in  this  calculation  is  included  the  earthy  part  in 
I  middle  of  the  wall.-^^rroio'c  Travels  in  China. 


6ASPIRINI,  THE  BANDIT. 

This  bandit  lived  at  Rochefort  For  some  years  he  was  much  dreaded 
travellers,  though  never  guilty  of  cruelty.  Some  years  ago,  he  deter- 
aed  to  rob  a  diligence,  as  it  was  passing  at  nightfall  through  a  wood, 
stuffed  half  a  dozen  coats,  and  fixed  them  on  poles,  with  formidable 
Ks  and  presented  arms.  When  the  diligenoe  arrived,  he  ordered  the 
itilion  to  stop ;  he  then  made  the  conductor  and  passengers  alight, 
1  in  a  resolute  tone,  pointing  to  his  supposed  companions,  whom  he 
1  arranged  in  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  desired  the  trunks  to  be  opened, 
1  took  what  he  thought  proper,  saying  to  the  affrighted  travellers, 
>on't  be  alarmed,  allow  me  to  take  what  I  require,  and  depend  upon 
ny  troops  shall  not  advance  a  step  further •{  from  them,  I  assure  you, 
1  have  nothing  to  fear.''  When  taken,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  gal- 
s  for  life.  When  the  gensd^armcs  went  to  scour  the  wood,  thev  came 
with  half  a  dozen  robbers,  who  appeared  determined  to  stana  their 
•und.  They  summoned  them  to  surrender;  and  receiving  no  reply^ 
d  a  volley,  and  advanced  to  the  attack  sword  in  hand.  They  then 
covered  that  the  banditti  were  but  stuffed  coats. — SuUiUics  q/*  /Voncs* 
Lewis  GoMsmith. 
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INDEPENDENT  EXISTENCE  OF  MIND. 

We  have,  in  truth,  tbe  same  kind  of  evidence  for  the  existenoe  of 
mind  that  wc  have  for  the  existence  of  matter ;  namely,  from  ^ts  pro- 
perties ;  and  of  the  two,  the  former  appears  to  be  the  least  liable  to 
deception.  <<  Of  all  the  truths  we  know/'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  '^tbe 
existence  of  mind  is  the  most  certain.  Even  the  system  of  Berkely  con- 
cerning the  non-existence  of  matter  is  far  more  conceivable  than  that 
nothing  but  matter  exists  in  the  universe."  A  similar  mode  of  reason- 
ing may  be  applied  to  the  modification  of  materialism  more  prevalent  in 
modern  times,  by  which  mind  is  considered  as  a  result  of  organ isataon,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  function  of  the  brain ;  and  upon  which  has  been 
founded  the  conclusion,  that,  like  our  bodily  senses,  it  will  oease  to  be 
when  the  bodily  frame  is  dissolved.  The  brain,  it  is  tme,  is  the  centre 
of  that  influence  on  which  depend  sensation  and  motion.  There  is  a 
remarkable  connection  between  this  organ  and  the  manifestatioM  of 
mind ;  and  by  various  diseases  of  the  brain  these  manifestalioiis  are 
often  modified,  impaired,  or  suspended.  We  shall  afterwards  see  thit 
these  results  arc  very  far  from  being  uniform ;  bat  even  if  they  were 
uniform,  the  facts  would  warrant  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  brail 
is  the  organ,  of  communication  between  the  mind  and  the  external  world 
When  the  materialist  advances  a  single  step  beyond  this,  he  plunges  at 
once  into  conclusions  which  are  entirely  gratuitous  and  unwarranted. 
We  rest  nothing  more  upon  this  argument,  than  that  these  conclusions 
are  unwarranted ;  but  we  might  go  farther  than  this,  and  contend,  that 
the  presumption  is  clearly  on  the  other  side,  when  we  consider  the 
broad  and  obvious  distinctions  which  are  exercised  throoch  the  means  of  • 
bodily  organization.  They  do  not  admit  of  being  brought  into  compari- 
son, and  have  nothing  in  common.  The  most  exquisite  of  our  bodilj 
senses  are  entirely  .dependent  for  their  exercise  upon  impressions  firoa 
external  things.  We  see  not  without  the  presence  both  of  light  and  a 
body  reflecting  it;  and  if  we  could  suppose  light  to  be  aDnihilated, 
though  the  eye  were  to  retain  its  perfect  condition,  sight  would  be  ex- 
tinguished. But  mind  owns  no  such  dependence  on  eztemal  tliiagi^ 
except  in  the  origin  of  its  knowledge  in  regard  to  them.  When  tJui 
knowledge  has  once  been  acquired,  it  is  retained  and  recalled  at  pleastre; 
and  mind  exercises  its  various  functions  without  any  dependence  npoi 
impressions  from  the  external  world.  That  which  has  long  ceased  to 
exist  is  still  distinctly  before  it ;  or  is  recalled,  after  having  been  k»g 
forgotten,  in  a  manner  even  still  more  wonderful;  and  scenes^  deeds, 
or  beings,  which  never  existed,  are  called  up  in  long  and  harmooioas 
succession,  invested  with  all  the  characters  of  truth,  and  all  the  nMr 
uess  of  present  existence.  The  mind  remembers,  conceives,  eombinei» 
and  reasons ;  it  loves,  and  fears,  and  hopes,  in  the  total  absence  of  anj 
impression  from  without  that  can  influence,  in  the  smallest  degree,  these 
emotions ;  and  we  have  the  fullest  conviction  that  it  would  continue  lo 
exercise  the  same  functions  in  undiminished  activity^  though  all  ■uts> 
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nal  things  were  at  once  annihilated.  This  argument,  indeed,  may  bn 
considered  as  only  negative  ;  but  this  is  all  that  the  subject  admits  of. 
For,  when  we  endeavour  to  speculate  directly  on  the  essence  of  mind, 
we  are  immediately  lost  in  perplexity,  in  consequence  of  our  total  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  and  the  use  of  terms  borrowed  ^m  analogies  with 
material  things.  Hence  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  every  physiological 
or  metaphysical  argument  respecting  the  essence  of  mind,  arising  entirely 
from  the  attempt  to  reason  the  subject  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  not 
susceptible.  It  admits  not  of  any  ordinary  process  of  logic;  for  the 
facts  on  which  it  rests  are  the  objects  of  consciousness  only ;  and  tb' 
argument  must  consist  in  an  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  every  man, 
that  he  feels  a  power  within  totally  distinct  from  any  function  of  the 
body.  What  other  conception  than  this  can  he  form  of  that  power  by 
which  he  recalls  the  past,  and  provides  for  the  future — by  which  he 
ranges  uncontrolled  from  world  to  world,  and  from  system  to  system — 
surveys  the  works  of  all-creating  Power,  and  rises  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  Eternal  Cause  ?  To  what  function  of  matter  shall  he  liken  that 
principle  by  which  he  loves  and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows — by  which 
be  is  elevated  with  hope,  excited  by  enthusiasm,  or  sunk  in  the  horrors 
of  despair?  These  changes  also  he  feels,  in  many  instances,  to  be  equally 
independent  of  impressions  from  without,  and  of  the  condition  of  his 
bodily  frame.  In  the  most  peaceful  state  of  every  corporeal  function, 
passion,  remorse,  or  anguish  may  range  within;  and,  while  the  body  is 
raeked  by  the  most  frightful  diseases,  the  mind  may  repose  in  tranquillity 
and  hope.  He  is  taught  by  physiology,  that  every  part  of  his  body  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  change,  and  that,  within  a  certain  period,  every 
particle  of  it  is  renewed,  nut,  amid  these  changes,  he  feels  that  the 
being  whom  he  calls  himself  remains  essentially  the  same.  In  particu* 
lar,  his  remembrance  of  the  occurrences  of  his  early  days,  he  feels  to  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  impression  made  upon  a  material 
organ,  except  he  has  recourse  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  one 
series  of  particles,  as  they  departed,  transferred  the  picture  to  those 
which  came  to  occupy  their  room.  If  the  being,  then,  which  exists 
between  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  mind,  and  those  functions  which  we 
call  mind  or  soul,  be,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  knowledge,  thus  dis- 
similar to,  and  distinct  from  any  thing  that  we  know  to  be  a  result  of 
bodily  organisation,  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  it  should  be 
affected  by  any  change  in  the  arrangement  of  material  organs,  except  in 
so  far  as  relates  to  its  intercourse  with  this  external  world.  The  effects 
of  that  change  which  we  call  the  death  of  an  animal  body  are  nothing 
more  than  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  elements;  for 
it  can  be  demonstrated,  on  the  strictest  principles  of  chemistry,  that  not 
rtne  particle  of  these  elements  ceases  to  exist.  We  have,  in  fact,  no  con 
eeption  of  annihilation;  and  our  whole  experience  is  opposed  to  the  belief 
of  one  atom  that  ever  existed  having  ceased  to  exist.  There  is,  there- 
fore, as  Dr.  Brown  has  well  remarked,  in  the  very  decay  of  the  body,  an 
analogy  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  continued  existence  of  the 
thinking  principle,  since  that  which  we  term  decay  is  itself  only  another 

oame  for  continued  existence.    To  conceive,  then,  that  any  thing  meutsi 
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ceases  to  exist  after  death,  when  we  know  that  every  tiling  corporeal 
continues  to  exist,  is  a  gi-atuitous  assumption,  contrary  to  every  rule  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  and  in  direct  opposition,  not  only  to  all  the  hoU 
relating  to  mind  itself,  hut  even  to  the  analogy  which  is  furnished  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  hodily  frame. 


THE  FRIENDS. 

Forget  thee !  in  the  banqnet  hmlls, 
60  ask  mj  fellow-men ; 

Or  ask  the  tear  that  secret  fidls, 
If  I  forget  thee  then. 


At  a  lively  pleasant  party,  towards  the  close  of  the  fall  of  18 — ,  I 

was  introduced  to  Charles  N .     It  was  at  the  house  of  an  intimate 

friend  of  mine,  some  little  distance  out  of  town.     We  had  a  ball  in  the 
evening,  and,  I  recollect,  were  uncommonly  gay.     I  never  was  in  better 

spirits  than  in  moving  through  a  cotilion  with  the  pretty  Miss  T : 

we  both  betrayed  our  ignorance  of  one  part  of  the  figure.  There  is 
something  very  agreeable,  at  times,  in  these  mutual  mistakes.  When 
we  had  sat  down  after  the  first  cotilion,  my  wandering  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  young  gentleman  whose  entrance  I  had  not  observed.  He 
was  apparently  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  his  figure  was  thin, 
but  fine ;  his  features  were  regular,  his  eye  dark  and  expressive,  and  bat 
for  the  gloom  that  rested  on  his  pale  countenance  when  I  first  beheld 
him,  I  should  have  called  him  eminently  handsome.  But  in  that  gloom 
there  was  so  much  of  mental  sufiering,  and  so  much  of  absolute  wretch- 
edness— such  an  absence  of  all  hope,  and  such  a  shade  of  settled  despair — 
that  you  became  uneasy  while  you  contemplated  it,  and  turned  away  as 
from  an  inspirer  of  painful  thoughts.  I  felt  the  melancholy  to  be  con- 
tagious, and  bogan  to  chat  and  laugh  with  a  group  near  roe  to  draw  off 
my  attention  from  that  gloomy  brow  and  compressed  and  sunken  lip; 
but  in  vain.  My  eyes  involuntarily  returned,  as  under  the  influenoe  of 
fascination ;  and,  even  while  I  talked  with  some  appearance  of  earaest- 
ness  to  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  me,  I  could  not  avoid  giving  a  stealthy 
glance  at  the  young  stranger.  There  he  sat  as  I  first  remarked  him — 
near  a  window,  and  somewhat  retired  from  the  rest  of  the  company ; 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  which  he  now  and  then  passed  through 
his  rich,  dark  hair — from  habit,  as  it  were,  for  he  was  evidently  in  a 
re  very,  far  from  the  present  scene  and  its  hilarity.  The  bright  eyes  of 
beautiful  women,  sparkling  with  animation  and  joyous  excitement,  attract 
ed  him  uot.  The  soft,  half  wanton  whisper,  and  the  louder  tone  of  festal 
mirth,  were  equally  unheeded.  A  lady  was  called  upon  to  entertain  the 
•ompauy  with  music.  I  was  delighted  to  see  her  sit  down  to  the  harp — 
that  loveliest  of  instruments — it  shows  off  a  fine  voice  and  a  fine  arm 
no  well.  She  commenced  a  sweet  and  plaintive  air.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  strain  that  I  was  fond  of  when  a  boy.  The  deep  swell  of  ^e 
niusic  apD<;ared  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  young  stranger.     Ht 
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iitarted  from  his  revery,  roused  himself,  and  seemed  determiDed  to  make 
up  for  his  former  UDSociability  by  striving  to  be  agreeable.  I  never  saw  a 
more  sudden  change  in  an  individual.  I  would  scarcely  have  recognised 
him,  so  altered  was  his  countenance  and  manner.  He  began  a  cay 
conversation  with  a  smiling,  rosy-lipped  little  girl  he  had  not  before 
condescended  to  notice ;  offered  her  his  arm,  and  they  joined  a  group 
around  the  fair  harper.     I  observed  him.     It  appeared  to  me  that  his 

gayety  was  unnatural — unhealthy-  -forced.  It  was  not  the  free  flow  of 
eartfelt  joy.  Probably  it  appeared  the  more  so  to  me  from  contrasting 
it  with  the  gloomy  expression  that  first  caught  my  notice.  His  deport- 
ment was  now  elegant  and  graceful ;  and  his  attentions  were  evidently 
by  no  means  unacceptable  to  the  lovely  creature  who  was  hanging  on 
his  arm,  nor  to  those  who  joined  her  for  a  share  of  the  handsome  young 
gentleman's  conversation.  This  person  had  deeply  interested  me,  and 
when  the  music  was  over  I  desired  my  friend  to  introduce  me.  He 
immediately  complied ;  and  the  stranger  was  introduced  to  me  as  Charles 

N ,  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  just  arrived  from  a  tour  through 

our  country.     Young  men  are  soon  acquainted,  especially  where  there 
is  a  congeniality  of  sentiment  and  feeling;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  were  engaged  in  an  interesting  conversation.     His  language  was 
correct  and  polished,  his  address  easy  and  gentlemanly ;  he  had  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  his  mind  was  well  stored  with 
information;  his  observations  displayed  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and, 
on  literary  subjects,  a  refined  elegance  of  taste.     I  was  much  pleased 
with  him,  for  he  was  decidedly  a  superior  man.    When  he  grew  animated 
on  some  subject  that  particularly  interested  him,  and  his  eyes  kindled, 
and  his  countenance  shone  with  a  transient  enthusiasm,  I  thought  him 
one  of  the  most  captivating  beings  I  had  ever  beheld.     But  then  there 
was  that  return  of  melancholy  depression ;   and  when  he   had  been 
wrought  up  to  an   excitement  on  any  favourite  effusion  of  poetry  or 
romance,  his  countenance  would  settle  down  into  an  expression  of  exhaus- 
tion— a  repose  of  gloom,  which  seemed  natural  to  it,  and  the  necessary 
reaction  of  an  unusual  excitement;  then,  by  a  painful  effort,  he  would 
endeavour  to  keep  up  his  share  of  the  spirit  of  the  conversation,  and 
beam  forth  with  some  brilliant  stroke  of  wit  or  lively  sarcasm,  and  be 
mirthful  for  a  moment ;  and  I  could  perceive  that  he  possessed  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  that,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  freer  and 
his  heart  calmer,  he  must  have  been  a  most  entertaining  companion. 
I  was  convinced  that  there  was  some  hidden  grief  that  lay  like  an  incubus 
on  his  soul,  and  shut  out  all  enjoyment.     I  felt  a  powerful  sympathy  for 
bim — a  desire  to  alleviate  his  melancholy,  not  unmingled  with  a  curiosity 
^8  to  the  cause.     I  kept  near  him  during  the  reiuaiuder  of  the  evening; 
I  exerted  myself  to  appear  cheerful ;  1  endeavoured  to  lead  him  into 
H)nversation  on  topics  in  which  I  thought  he  would  feel  an  interest,  and 
Co  prevent  the  mind  from  reverting  upon  itself,  and  feeding  on  its  own 
dark  thoughts;  I  tried  to  draw  him  into  the  dance,  but  without  effect. 
"I  will  enjoy  it  more  by  looking  on,"  said  he,  with  a  faint  smile — **  I  am 
«fraid,"  added  he,  **mj  dancing  days  are  over."     He  sighed.    I  rellied 
k'ja  about  such  a  bachelor  declaration  in  a  fine-looking  young  felloir  tc 
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whom  the  gids  were  waiting  to  be  gracious;  but  I  saw  it  gaye  pain,  and 
ceased. 

We  stole  off  before  the  company  broke  up,  and,  as  it  was  a  beautifir 
moonlight  night,  with  a  firesh,  bracing  air,  we  agreed  to  walk  home.  He 
took  my  arm,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  his  lodgings.  Our  conversation 
was  on  different  topics;  the  persons  we  had  met — the  current  news  of 
the  day;  and  there  were  long  pauses;  and  each  one  appeared  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  own  meditations.  Once  we  engaged  on  the  subject  of 
youthful  hopes  and  attachments ;  but  as  I  perceived  it  occasioned  some 
painful  emotion  on  his  part,  I  began  to  chat  about  the  beauty  of  the 
evening,  and  the  pretty  lady  who  had  listened  to  his  honeyed  flatteries, 
nothing  loth. 

An  acquaintance  was  formed,  and  we  frequently  met.  Sometimes  he 
was  gay,  and  would  give  loose  to  his  powers  of  wit  and  playful  satire;  some- 
times he  was  reserved,  moody,  sad.  On  all  occasions  he  was  unequal, 
and  restless  and  fitful  in  his  mirth.  His  vivacity  would  be  crossed  bj 
that  continually  returning  depth  of  gloom ;  and  his  laugh  would  subside 
into  an  indescribable  expression  of  internal  suffering.  There  was  a  sad- 
ness that  could  not  be  removed ;  and  there  was  clearly  remorse  in  it.  I 
could  perceive  this  in  his  start;  his  secret  shudder,  almost  impereeptible 
in  his  troubled  eye;  and  the  slight  perspiration  on  his  fine  manly  brow. 
The  vulture  might  be  scared  away  for  a  moment,  but  was  sure  to  return 
with  a  keener  glance  and  a  whetted  beak.  Still  he  was  anxious  to  amuse, 
and  would  open  his  portfolio  of  engravings,  some  of  which  were  veiy 
beautifully  executed.  He  would  describe  such  of  the  scenes  as  he  had 
himself  visited,  and  would  now  and  then  forget  his  griefs  over  some  wild 
and  beautiful  landscape  of  Switzerland  or  Italy.  He  possessed  a  talent 
for  drawing,  and  showed  me  a  number  of  sketches  he  had  made  of  our 
own  scenery  ;  two  of  which  I  recognised,  as  they  were  views  of  scenery 
in  my  native  state  with  which  1  was  familiar.  One  of  them  was  a 
romantic  view  on  the  Hudson  near  Catskill,  the  mountains  in  the  distance. 
The  other,  a  lovely,  picturesque  landscape  near  the  Mohawk,  with  an 
extensive  prospect  of  the  river  gracefully  meandering  through  a  fertile 
and  varied  country.  He  had  a  true  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  it  was  delighUful  to  listen  to  the  remarks  that  fell  from  him. 

One  winter  evening,  about  a  month  after  our  acquaintance  had  com- 
menced, we  were  sitting  together  in  his  room  before  a  low  fire.  Candles 
had  not  yet  been  called ;  and  we  sat  for  some  time  in  silenoe,  gazing 
upon  the  fire,  that  would  kindle  up  into  a  bright  fiamc,  and  then  subside, 
in  playful  wantonness  as  it  were.     N was  in  one  of  his  gloomiest 


must — you  must,"  added  he,  in  a  mournful  tone,  ''you  must  have 
remarked  it  *  but  }-ou  want  to  spare  my  feelings.  Alas  I  it  is  not  worth 
wnile."  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow.  ''  Where  is  the  medicine 
can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, — ^pluck  from  the  heart  a  rooted  sorrow  1" 
His  voice  was  tremulous,  and  his  eye  was  filling. 

''  S ;  you  have  no  doubt  wondered  at  the  cause  of  my  deprestioa 


/ 
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Listen  to  me.     It  is,  this  day,  a  year  and  six  months  since  Edward 

6 and  myself  crossed  the  Atlantic  together."     He  stopped  a 

moment.  ^'We  were  school-fellows — class-mates^-companions  in  the 
same  sports — as  fond  and  as  intimate  as  boys  can  be— Oh  1  those  days  of 
joy  and  disinterested  kindness  I  Gone^  gone,  for  ever  sone  ! — Well,  sir, 
— our  destinations  in  life  were  different,  but  our  iDtimacy  continued. 
Edward  went  into  mercantile  life,  and  I  to  the  studies  of  a  profession. 
He  was  hish-spirited  and  rather  irascible ;  bat  a  generous,  noble-hearted 
fellow.  Our  affection  was  ardent,  and  I  believe  natural/'  N 
paused,  and  then  went  on.  ''  He  called  on  me  one  morning,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  an  excellent  offer  to  go  to  America,  as  an  agent,  for  a 
veiy  respectable  house,  and,  if  I  would  accompany  him,  he  would  accept 
of  it.  I  had  frequently  expressed  a  desire  of  visiting  America;  and  we 
both  thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one.  We  back  adieu  to  our  rela- 
tives and  mends,  and  set  sail ;  we  shared  the  same  bed ;  we  nursed  each 
other ;  poor  Ned  was  uncommonly  sea-sick;  we  were  as  brothers."  His 
voice  trembled,  and  there  was  a  convulsive  motion  of  his  lip.  '^  But  I 
must  get  over  this."  He  drew  his  chair  closer  towards  the  fire.  **  I 
will  get  on  with  my  story  with  more  firmness — ^I  am  almost  ashamed  of 
myself,  S .  We  arrived  safely  in  Baltimore,  the  place  of  our  desti- 
nation ;  and,  like  most  other  young  men  in  the  heydav  of  life,  mingled 
occasionally  in  scenes  of  dissipation.  Edward  had  often  spoken  of  his 
skill  in  a  difficult  and  somewhat  antiquated  game  of  cards,  and  I  thought 
with  somethiDg  of  boasting  and  elation.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  game ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  tormenting  him  a  little  for  hb  vanity,  and  fromji 
love  of  mischief,  I  resolved  to  apply  myself  secretly  to  it,  and  obtained 
a  pretty  good  insight  into  the  game  without  his  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  One  evening  we  were  sitting  together  with  some  acquaintances 
we  had  picked  up,  and  to  Edward's  surprise,  I  defied  him  to  his  favour- 
ite game  at  cards. 

**  *  Edward,'  said  I,  'you  are  always  boasting  of  your  skill.  I  know 
but  little  about  the  game,  yet  I  lay  you  a  wager  Til  beat  you.' 

*^  Edward  smiled  with  conscious  superiority  at  my  badinage,  and  pro- 
duced the  cards.  We  played — Edward  was  skilful.  I  exerfed  myself 
to  the  utmost,  and  succeeded.  Edward  was  surprised  and  chugrined.  I 
did  not  bear  my  victory  meekly ;  on  the  contrary,  I  openly  exulted,  and 
gave  free  scope  to  my  bantering  humour.  Edward  demanded  another 
game — he  again  lost.  He  became  flushed,  and  drank  several  glasses  of 
wine.  He  still  persisted  in  the  contest ;  cursed  his  cards ;  and  was  still 
unsuccessful.  1  was  too  deeply  occupied  in  the  game  to  observe  his 
countenance ;  and  in  my  merriment  at  an  uncommon  turn  of  good  luck, 
I  let  out  an  unfortunate  witticism — ^it  was  the  drop  in  the  full  cup. 
Edward  rose  in  a  passion,  dashed  the  cards  from  him,  struck  his  clenched 
hand  upon  the  table,  and  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  accused  me  of  dealing 
unfairly.  I  was  astonished ;  and  replied  in  what  I  thought  a  concibating 
tone.  But  it  was  only  adding  fuel  to  the  flame.  He  repeated  his  charges 
with  vehement  rapidity ;  and  my  temper  began  to  rise.  I  told  him  he 
behaved  like  a  child — that  be  was  heated  with  wine,  and  that,  in  the 
morning,  when  he  had  slept  off  the  effects  of  it,  he  would  be  ashamfKi 
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whom  the  girls  were  waiting  to  be  gracious;  but  I  saw  it  gaye  pain,  and 
ceased. 

We  stole  off  before  the  company  broke  up,  and,  as  it  was  a  beautifir 
moonlight  night,  with  a  firesh,  bracing  air,  we  agreed  to  walk  home.  He 
took  my  arm,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  his  lodgings.  Our  conyersation 
was  on  different  topics;  the  persons  we  had  met — the  current  news  of 
the  day;  and  there  were  long  pauses;  and  each  one  appeared  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  own  meditations.  Once  we  engaged  on  the  subject  of 
youthful  hopes  and  attachments ;  but  as  I  perceived  it  occasioned  some 
paiuful  emotion  on  his  part,  I  began  to  chat  about  the  beauty  of  the 
evening,  and  the  pretty  lady  who  had  listened  to  his  honeyed  flatteries, 
nothing  loth. 

An  acquaintance  was  formed,  and  we  frequently  met.  Sometimes  he 
was  gay,  and  would  give  loose  to  his  powers  of  wit  and  playful  satire;  some- 
times he  was  reserved,  moody,  sad.  On  all  occasions  he  was  unequal, 
and  restless  and  fitful  in  his  mirth.  His  vivacity  would  be  crossed  by 
that  continually  returning  depth  of  gloom  ;  and  nis  laugh  would  subside 
into  an  indescribable  expression  of  internal  suffering.  There  was  a  sad- 
ness that  could  not  be  removed ;  and  there  was  clearly  remorse  in  it  I 
could  perceive  this  in  his  start;  his  secret  shudder,  almost  imperceptible 
in  his  troubled  eye;  and  the  slight  perspiration  on  his  fine  manly  brow. 
The  vulture  might  be  scared  away  for  a  moment,  but  was  sure  to  return 
with  a  keener  glance  and  a  whetted  beak.  Still  he  was  anxious  to  amuse, 
and  would  open  his  portfolio  of  engravings,  some  of  which  were  veiy 
beautifully  executed.  He  would  describe  such  of  the  scenes  as  he  had 
himself  visited,  and  would  now  and  then  forget  his  griefs  over  some  wild 
and  beautiful  landscape  of  Switzerland  or  Italy.  He  possessed  a  talent 
for  drawing,  and  showed  me  a  number  of  sketches  he  had  made  of  oar 
own  scenery ;  two  of  which  I  recognised,  as  they  were  views  of  scenery 
in  my  native  state  with  which  I  was  familiar.  One  of  them  was  a 
romantic  view  on  the  Hudson  near  Catskill,  the  mountains  in  the  distance. 
The  other,  a  lovely,  picturesque  landscape  near  the  Mohawk,  with  an 
extensive  prospect  of  the  river  gracefully  meandering  through  a  fertile 
and  varied  country.  He  had  a  true  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  it  was  delightful  to  listen  to  the  remarks  that  fell  from  him. 

One  winter  evening,  about  a  month  after  our  acquaintance  had  com- 
menced, we  were  sitting  together  in  his  room  before  a  low  fire.  Candles 
had  not  yet  been  called ;  and  we  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  gaxing 
upon  the  fire,  that  would  kindle  up  into  a  bright  fiame,  and  then  subside, 
in  playful  wantonness  as  it  were.     N was  in  one  of  his  gloomiest 


must — you  must,''  added  he,  in  a  mournful  tone,  '^  you  must  have 
remarked  it  *  but  }  ou  want  to  spare  my  feelings.  Alas  I  it  is  not  worth 
wnile.''  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow.  '^  Where  is  the  medicine 
can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, — ^pluck  from  the  heart  a  rooted  sorrow  ?*' 
His  voice  was  tremulous,  and  his  eye  was  filling. 

'^  S ;  you  have  no  doubt  wondered  at  the  cause  of  my  depxeastoa 
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Listen  to  me.    It  is,  this  day,  a  year  and  six  months  since  Edward 

6 and  myself  crossed  the  Atlantic  together."     He  stopped  a 

moment.  ^'We  were  school-fellows — class-mates^-companions  in  the 
same  sports — as  fond  and  as  intimate  as  boys  can  be— Oh  1  those  days  of 
joy  and  dinnterested  kindness  I  Gone^  gone,  for  ever  eone  ! — Well,  sir, 
— our  destinations  in  life  were  different,  but  our  intimacy  continued. 
Edward  went  into  mercantile  life,  and  I  to  the  studies  of  a  profession. 
He  was  hish-spirited  and  rather  irascible ;  but  a  generous,  noble-hearted 
fellow.  Our  affection  was  ardent,  and  I  believe  natural."  N 
paused,  and  then  went  on.  **  He  called  on  me  one  morning,  and  told 
me  that  ha  had  an  excellent  offer  to  go  to  America,  as  an  agent,  for  a 
very  respeetable  house,  and,  if  I  would  accompany  him,  he  would  accept 
of  it.  I  had  frequently  expressed  a  desire  of  visiting  America ;  and  we 
both  thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one.  We  bade  adieu  to  our  relik 
tives  and  mends,  and  set  sail ;  we  shared  the  same  bed ;  we  nursed  eaoL 
other ;  poor  Ned  was  uncommonly  sea-sick ;  we  were  as  brothers."  His 
voice  trembled,  and  there  was  a  convulsive  motion  of  his  lip.  '^  But  I 
must  get  over  this."  He  drew  his  chair  closer  towards  the  fire.  ^*  I 
will  get  on  with  my  story  with  more  firmness — I  am  almost  ashamed  of 
myself,  S .  We  arrived  safely  in  Baltimore,  the  place  of  our  desti- 
nation ;  and,  like  most  other  young  men  in  the  heydav  of  life,  mingled 
occasionallv  in  scenes  of  dissipation.  Edward  had  onen  spoken  of  his 
skill  in  a  difficult  and  somewhat  antiquated  game  of  cards,  and  I  thought 
with  something  of  boasting  and  elation.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  game ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  tormenting  him  a  little  for  hb  vanity,  and  from  a 
love  of  mischief,  I  resolved  to  apply  myself  secretly  to  it,  and  obtained 
a  pretty  good  insight  into  the  game  without  his  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  One  evening  we  were  sitting  together  with  some  acquaintances 
we  had  picked  up,  and  to  Edward's  surprise,  I  defied  him  to  his  favour- 
ite game  at  cards. 

*^  ^  Edward,'  said  I,  'you  are  always  boasting  of  your  skill.  I  know 
but  little  about  the  game,  yet  I  lay  you  a  wager  TU  beat  you.' 

*^  Edward  smiled  with  conscious  superiority  at  my  badinage,  and  pro- 
duced the  cards.  We  played — Edward  was  skilful.  I  exerfed  myself 
to  the  utmost,  and  succeeded.  Edward  was  surprised  and  chugiined.  I 
did  not  bear  my  victory  meekly ;  on  the  contrary,  I  openly  exulted,  and 
gave  free  scope  to  my  bantering  humour.  Edward  demandi>d  another 
game — ^he  again  lost.  He  became  flushed,  and  drank  several  glasses  of 
wine.  He  still  persisted  in  the  contest ;  cursed  his  cards ;  and  was  still 
unsuccessful.  1  was  too  deeply  occupied  in  the  game  to  observe  his 
countenance ;  and  in  my  merriment  at  an  uncommon  turn  of  good  luck, 
I  let  out  an  unfortunate  witticism — ^it  was  the  drop  in  the  full  cup. 
Edward  rose  in  a  passion,  dashed  the  cards  from  him,  struck  his  clenched 
hand  upon  the  table,  and  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  accused  me  of  dealing 
unfairly.  I  was  astonished ;  and  replied  in  what  I  thought  a  conciliating 
tone.  But  it  was  only  adding  fuel  to  the  flame.  He  repeated  his  charges 
with  vehement  rapidity ;  and  my  temper  began  to  rise.  I  told  him  he 
behaved  like  a  child — that  he  was  heated  mth  wine,  and  that,  in  the 
morning,  when  he  had  slept  off  the  effects  of  it,  he  would  be  ashamf^d 
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of  his  present  conduet.  He  rushed  across  the  table^  almost  overturning 
\ty  and  aimed  a  blow  at  my  face.  I  received  it  on  my  arm.  The  gen* 
tlemen  present  rose,  and  insisted  on  bis  leaving  the  room.  He  did  so, 
breathing  threats  and  vengeance  against  me.  As  I  expected,  a  challenge 
was  handed  me  that  night :  and,  I  must  confess,  that,  feeling  indignant 
at  his  behaviour,  I  received  it  without  reluctance.  I  arranged  my  papers, 
disposed  of  the  little  property  I  had,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  my  parents. 
If  the  duel  took  place,  I  considered  that  the  chances  were  against  me ; 
^nd  I  endeavoured  to  prepare  my  mind  for  a  fatal  result.  I  had  no 
experience  with  the  pistol ;  having  only  fired  a  few  times  in  my  life,  at 
a  mark,  in  sport.  I  requested  a  friend  to  act  as  my  second,  and  appear^i 
on  the  ground  a  little  before  the  appointed  time.  Edward  was  not  yet 
there.  He  shortly  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  second.  When  I  beheld 
my  old  school-fellow — the  friend  of  my  youth — and  considered  the  pur- 
pose of  our  meeting,  I  felt  a  pang  at  my  heart ;  and  I  believe  the  tears 
were  in  my  eyes  when  I  went  up  to  him. 

^'^ Edward,'  said  I,  'has  it  come  to  this;  must  we  fight;  we,  who 
have  known  each  other  so  long ;  loved  each  other  so  dearly ;  and  for 
such  a  cause?     Is  there  no  way  of  settling  this  unhappy  difference  V 

^'  Edward's  countenance  was  fixed  and  unrelenting. 

** '  Sir,'  said  he,  coldly,  '  if  you  choose  to  apologize  for  your  unhand- 
some conduct  last  evening,  I  may  receive  your  apology^  and  let  the 
business  go  no  further.' 

"  I  felt  provoked,  but  kept  down  the  angry  reply  that  rose  to  my  lips. 

«<  Edward,'  said  I,  'you  have  grossly  insulted  me;  struck  me;  if 
you  will  ask  pardon  for  that  outrage,  I  will  willingly  apologize  for  any 
provocation  1  may  have  given  you.' 

"  He  interrupted  me — 

*^  'The  blow  was  deserved,  sir;  deserved  by  your  insolent  sneering  and 
mean  conduct.     I  will  not  apologize  for  that.' 

"  *  Edward,'  said  I,  'you  wrong  me.  You  encroach  too  far — by  Hea- 
ven !  too  far — the  crushed  worm  will  turn.  And  yet,  I  cannot — ^I  can- 
not make  up  my  mind  to  fire  at  my  old  companion.' 

"  <  Damn  it,'  said  Edward^  with  a  sneer,  turning  to  his  second,  '  I 
believe  the  man's  afraid.' 

"  This  was  enough. 

"  *  Take  your  stand,'  said  I,  sternly,  'and  you  shall  see.' 

''The  ground  was  measured ;  we  took  our  places,  back  to  back ;  the 
word  was  given — '  Wheel  and  fire  !' — I  obeyed  mechanically ;  raised 
my  pistol — I  am  sure  I  took  no  aim — ^but  my  hand  was  firm ;  I  fired, 
and  the  next  moment  beheld  Edward  spring  from  the  ground,  quiver, 
and  fall.  The  ball  had  entered  his  side.  I  went  up  to  him.  He  had 
just  time  to  falter  out — 

"'I  am  dying — 1  have  brought  this  on  myself.  Charles — ^my  dear 
Charles — make  your  escape.' 

"  He  gasped,  and  died.  I  stood  over  him  till  I  was  urged  off.  I  saw 
his  body  conveyed  to  the  next  inn,  when  the  seconds  thought  me  riding 
off  with  speed.  I  secreted  myself  to  give  one  last  look  at  the  remains 
of  my  friend.     But  self-preservation  impelled  me,  and  I  went  away.    I 
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travelled  thro  i^b  the  country ;  I  visited  every  place  of  note ;  I  have  been 
in  every  metr  )poliB  in  the  United  States ;  I  have  been  in  the  best  and 
the  gayest  society ;  I  have  entered  into  scenes  of  high  dissipation ;  I 
have  made  one  of  every  festive  celebration  of  any  importance ;  but  I 
never  can  forget  my  friend's  last  look ;  the  impression  will  never  wear 

off :  in  the  festal  hour,  the  figure  of  Edward  6 bleeding,  with  his 

countenance  of  agony,  will  rise  before  me.  I  hear  his  last  words ;  I 
behold  him  stiffening  in  death.  He  is  with  me  when  alone;  he  is  with 
me  in  my  dreams;  I  fly  to  company  and  amusement,  but  he  is  with  m'^ 
there ;  he  follows  me  with  eaual  step ;  I  cannot  fly  from  myself,  and  his 
image  is  a  portion  of  my  being — no— no — no-^I  never  shall  forget 
him." 

He  stopped,  and  leaned  his  head  on  the  table. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  now  can  you  wonder  at  my  deportment  V 

I  was  too  much  affected  to  reply.     He  continued — 

'^  I  lead  a  wretched,  wandering,  unsettled  life.  I  have  no  spirits  to 
enjoy  any  thing.  I  feel  an  unwillingness  to  engage  in  any  active  em- 
ployment; and  I  take  a  morbid  satisfaction  in  resigning  myself  with 
perfect  inertness  to  the  vagaries  of  my  own  gloomy  fancy.  My  mind 
cannot  exert  itself,  even  upon  thofte  subjects  of  which  it  was  most  fond, 
and  with  which  it  has  been  most  familiar.  I  am  in  a  mental  lethargy. 
My  mind  has  lost  its  grasp.  I  read  without  pleasure.  I  think  with- 
out improvement.  My  nerves  are  unstrung,  and  I  sometimes  think  my 
memory  fails — on  all  subjects  but  one— one,  stamped  with  indelible, 
with  burning  characters  on  my  heart  and  brain.  I  ought  to  return 
home — to  my  parents — to  my  profession.     But  as  yet  I  cannot." 

He  ceased.  I  sat  a  few  minutes ;  I  could  not  conceal  my  agitation. 
I  was  grieved  to  see  him  thus,  but  knew  that  the  voice  of  consolation  or 
any  cold  reasoning  would  only  prove  offensive  to  him  in  his  present  stat« 
of  mind.  I  took  out  my  watch;  it  was  near  ten.  I  pleaded  that  I  had 
some  papers  to  attend  to  before  I  went  to  bed ;  and  rose  to  depart.  He 
took  ray  hand. 

«  Farewell,"  said  he,  '^  if  I  can,  I  will  make  up  my  mind  to  return 
home  in  the  next  packet." 

I  whispered  something  of  the  soothing  influence  of  time,  and  the  solace 
of  home,  sweet  home,  and  friends  most  dear  to  the  wounded  heart.  He 
sighed,  and  wrung  my  hand. 

"  Farewell,"  said  he,  '^  come  and  see  me  often.  Do  not  wait  for  the 
ceremony  of  a  return  of  visits.  Between  you  and  me  that  ceremony 
may  now,  I  think,  be  well  spared." 

I  bade  him  good-night,  and  departed.  I  saw  him  but  twice  after- 
wards. He  engaged  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  from  thence  he 
was  to  return  to  his  native  land.  By  this  time  I  hope  he  is  with  his 
family,  and  happier  than  he  was  when  I  took  leave  of  him  on  board  the 
"  Achilles,"  bound  for  Canton. 

When  Beau  Brummell  was  questioned  if  he  was  unwell,  he  replied 
with  ridiculous  affectation,  that  he  had  caught  cold  through  being  put 
jnto  a  coffee-room  with  a  damp  stranger  ! 
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AN  EXILE'S  DREAM. 


Bwsn  drauB !  *o  017  ptUow  ratuii, 
Tb«  hMrt-weary  wanderer  eh««rt 

RadMiD  ttcm  th«  moiild«riBf  nra 
The  tr«MnrM  to  mM&ory  dMr. 

Mtthovf bt  I  »wok«  m  tiM  kiU 

Whtrt  oft  In  nj  V>]rhoed  I  dopl; 
The  l—t  of  th«  MpoB  wm  fUU— 
M7  dog  to  my  pllloir  hftd  enpl. 

The  mooB,  ob  mj  kiBdred'f  Bbede, 
ShoB«  bright  M  oB  Biid«BmflMr'»  ere^ 

Wb«B  I  tprsBf  o'er  the  dew-aprlakled 
The  btiin  of  peaee  to  reeeiTB. 

loj  lighted  the  whito-eolBaa'd  hell, 
LoTe  emiled  ob  the  ttepe  of  the  doovj 

While  rerelrj  woke  et  the  eell 
Of  her  who  ehBll  wakes  bo 


rhe  woodUBO  hBBg  guj  o*er  the  thetdi. 
Vow  iBBk  with  the  wreeke  of  the  wbto; 

Aad  I  eew  ob  the  belf-opeB'd  Utoh 
The  h«Bd  that  ie  dnat  ia  the  grBTO. 

The  eoTB-reBpers  esag  ob  the  hill 
Where  now  the  wild  wood-pigeoa  eriee : 

now  blithe  wee  the  hnm  of  the  mill 
Where  loBoly  the  wiBter-wisd  eighi  I 

Blest  land !  ehell  I  riew  thee  bo  nkore  f 
Shall  my  fbet  Borer  preee  thee  agaia  ? 

Bat  ftuioj  thy  eharmi  shall  veetoie. 
For  me  thej  uafiMled  remalB. 


Thj  dome  mmj  be  eileBt  aad  ttM, 
Bat  memory  elaiais  it  her  own  !-• 

The  raia  I  eaaaot  behold 
To  BM  ehall  be  oTor  ankaowa. 


Thy  gioToe  may  be  teafleee  aad 
Tot  faa^  etl)]  pietaree  their  pwiwmj 

the  hears  aot  thy  Ibreeters  moara. 
She  ieei  aot  the  wialer  of  tiaa. 


The  BBS  of  the  steaager  has  laM 
1^  bower  of  lored  egiaatiaa 

Bal  memocy  Tlelli  their 
fltiU,  atiU  ia  hsr  Edea  they 


The  fhoes  I  lored  ia  their  U« 
All  fiuTow'd  aad  Aided  amy  be; 

The  hearts  aiay  be  oold  ia  the  tooib 
That  boaaded  la  g'adnees  with  meg 

Bat  I  Shan  aot  behold  their  decay. 

Nor  tread  oa  the  torf  where  they  tOM" 
Zfor  see  roand  their  aioolderiag  clay 

The  wonaa  of  the  sepulchre  ereepi. 


No— still  I  will  beekoB  them  aear. 
While  throBgh  the  dim  ralley  I 

Their  Toioee  at  midnight  I  hear— 
They  call  the  poor  wanderer 


BeloTod,  ye  asaemble  there  still. 
The  home  of  a fkther  to  ehare; 

My  path  aiay  be  dreary  and  ehill. 
Bat  sooa  ye  shall  veleome  me  thera^ 


OUR  WILLIAM. 


ar  KAOKKLLAB. 


A  ums  SOB— aa  oaly  sob— hare  we ; 
(Qod  bless  the  lad,  and  keep  him  night  and  day. 
And  lead  him  softly  o'er  this  stony  way !) 
He  is  blae-eyed,  and  flaxea  hair  has  he, 
(Such,  long  ago,  mine  own  was  wont  to  be— 
And  people  say  he  much  resembles  me.) 
rre  nerer  heard  a  bird  or  rualet  sing 
80  sweetly  as  he  talks.    His  words  are  small 
Sweet  words— oh !  how  delleiously  they  fall  !— 
Much  like  the  sound  of  sllrer  bells  they  ring; 
Aad  fill  the  house  with  music.    Beauty  Ilea 
As  naturally  upon  his  cheek  as  bloom 
Upon  a  poach.    Like  morning  Tapoar,  Hiea 
Before  hia  smile  my  mind's  inft-equ^nt  glooBL 

A  jocund  child  Is  he,  and  full  of  fVin: 

He  laughs  with  happj  heartincM ;  and  he 

kits  half-closed  eyelids  twinhlei  roguishly, 

rill  from  their  lashes  tears  start  up  and  run. 

The  drops  ere  bright  m  diemocis.    When  they  roll 

Adown  ni*  check,  they  ^eem  to  be  th'  o'erflowing 

X  the  doep  well  of  lore  wit  hia  his  soul— 


The  human  tenderaeasea  of  hia  aatore  showS*^ 
'Tis  pleasant  to  look  on  him  while  he  eleepa: 
His  plump  and  chubby  arms,  and  delicate 
The  half-form 'd  smile  that  round  hisred  Upa 
The  intelleotual  glow  that  faintly  liagaia 
Upon  his  countenance,  aa  if  he  talka 
With  some  bright  angel  oa  hia  ai^tly  walka. 

We  tremble  when  we  think  that  akaay  a  atena 

Hay  beat  npoa  him  in  the  time  lo  ooana;— 

That  his  now  beantlAil  and  fragile  fierm 

May  bear  a  burden  core  and  weariaome. 

Yet,  so  the  staia  of  guiltinesa  aad  shaaia 

Be  noTcr  placed  upon  hia  soul  and  aaaaa^— 

80  he  preeenre  his  rirtue  though  be  die,— 

And  to  his  GoD,  his  race,  his  country  prort 

A  faithfVil  man,  whom  praise  nor  gold  eaa  bay. 

Nor  threats  of  rile,  designing  men  caa  moTs^— 

We  ask  no  more.    We  trust  that  Ue  who  leada 

The  footstepe  of  the  feeble  lamb,  will  hold 

This  Iamb  of  ours  in  mercy's  pasture-fold, 

>\  h(  e  erery  iaaiate  aear  the  loTiag  8h^aid  fifli 
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The  snowy  peaks  of  the  Andes  were  now  frequently  seen,  from  op^jn* 
ings  among  the  lower  mountains  leading  to  them ;  and,  apparently,  op- 
posed an  inaccessible  barrier  to  the  entrance  into  New  Grenada.  The 
more,  indeed,  a  stranger  gases  on  them,  the  less  he  can  conceive  the 
practicability  of  passing  them.  The  narrow  paths  leading  to  Paramos 
wind  among  wild  mountains,  which  are  totally  uninhabited,  and  covered 
with  immense  forests  overhanging  the  road,  and  almost  excluding  the  light 
of  day.  The  trees  are  of  a  vast  sise ;  heing  constantly  watered  by  the 
clouds  they  arrest  in  their  passage,  which  perpetually  bang  on  them, 
causing  an  incessant  driizling  nan.  This  bad  rendered  the  path  so 
slippery  when  our  army  passed,  that  they  became  excessively  dangerous ; 
especially  to  the  few  tired  mules  and  bullocks,  that  yet  survived  the 
fatigues  of  the  march  and  a  total  privation  of  sustenance;  for  nothing 
whatever  grows  under  these  forest-trees,  but  ivy,  moss,  and  lichens.  In 
many  parts,  the  torrents  that  rage  from  rock  to  rock,  almost  perpendicu- 
larly beneath  the  narrow  pathway,  were  so  far  below,  that  their  roar  was 
scarcely  heard ;  and,  as  the  wearied  animals  fell  one  by  one,  they  could 
be  traced  in  their  descent  by  the  crushing  of  the  shrubs  growing  in  the 
clefts  of  the  fearful  precipice,  until  they  were  seen  to  roll  down  the  foam- 
ing stream.  *  *  n^  q^^  appearance  of  the  Andes  among 
these  elevated  ranges  is  magnificently  wild.  Although  they  seem,  when 
viewed  from  the  lower  mountains,  to  be  completely  covered  with  snow, 
yet  there  is  little  of  it  in  the  Paramos,  except  where  it  collects  under 
the  shelter  of  rocks ;  for  the  incessant  gusts  of  wind,  that  sweep  through 
these  bleak  passes,  prevent  it  from  lodging  in  them.  There  are  also,  on 
the  sides  of  some  of  the  mighty  peaks,  precipices  of  solid  rock,  on  which 
no  snow  can  rest ;  but  the  general  appearance  of  this  range,  when  near, 
is  that  of  mountains  incrusted  with  ice,  cracked  in  many  places,  from 
whence  cascades  are  constantly  rushing.  There  is  no  longer  any  beaten 
track,  for  the  ground  is  rocky  and  broken;  with  not  the  least  sign  of 
vegetation,  except  dark-coloured  lichens ;  and,  in  some  places,  covered 
with  patches  of  frozen  snow.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  th^ 
way ;  for  it  is  strewed  with  the  bones  of  men  and  animals,  that  have 
perished  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Paramos  in  unfavourable  weather. 
Multitudes  of  small  crosses  are  fixed  in  the  rocks,  by  some  pious  hands, 
in  memory  of  former  travellers  who  have  died  here ;  and  along  the  path 
are  strewed  fragments  of  saddlerv,  trunks,  and  various  articles,  that  have 
been  abandoned,  and  resemble  the  traces  of  a  routed  army.  Huge  pin- 
nacles of  granite  overhang  many  parts  of  these  passes,  apparently  totter- 
ing, and  OD  the  point  of  overwhelming  the  daring  traveller ;  while  terrific 
chasms,  that  are  appalling  to  the  sight,  yawn  far  beneath,  as  if  to  receive 
bim.  A  sense  of  extreme  loneliness  and  remoteness  from  the  world 
B'^izes  on  his  mind,  and  is  heightened  by  the  dead  silence  that  prevails.; 
not  a  sound  beiog  beard,  but  the  scream  of  the  condor,  and  the  monott^ 
dous  murmur  of  the  distant  waterfall.  Clouds  are  constantly  sailing 
2S 
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pait,  80  d*  nse  as  to  hide  completely  from  the  view  the  lower  hilla  and 
forests  ;  and  they  frequently  obscure  the  path  in  places^  where  the  con- 
sequences  of  losing  the  way,  or  even  of  making  one  false  step,  are  fear- 
ful to  think  of.  It  is  indeed  often  necessary  to  lie  down,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  is  most  impetuous  here.  The 
sky  above  is  one  uninterrupted  deep  blue,  and  appears  actually  nearer 
the  spectator  than  when  he  saw  it  from,  the  valleys;  but  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  although  his  orb  is  perfectly  cloudless,  seem  to  possess 
no  power  of  warming,  and  give  a  wan  sickly  light,  like  that  of  a  full 
moon.  4c  4t  4t  4t  During  this  night  the  heavens 

appeared  of  a  dark  blue,  inclining  to  black ;  the  number  of  the  stars  wa^ 
either  really,  or  apparently,  much  increased,  and  their  twinkling  evidently 
a  great  deal  brighter.  The  moon  was  also  much  more  prominent  and 
globular  in  appearance ;  almost  of  a  metallic  lustre ;  and  the  dark  map 
on  its  surface  was  far  plainer  to  the  naked  eye  than  when  seen  from 
below.  We  saw  several  very  brilliant  shooting  stars ;  but  little  differ- 
ence was  observable,  except  in  the  greater  apparent  length  of  their 
eoorse,  and  rapidity  of  their  motion. 


MAY  YOU  DIE  AMONG  YOUR  KINDRED. 

BT  ORIINWOOD. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  feel  that  we  must  die  away  from  our  home.  Tell 
not  the  invalid  who  is  yearning  after  his  distant  country,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere around  him  is  soft ;  that  the  gales  are  filled  with  balm,  and  the 
flowers  are  springing  from  the  green  earth ;  he  knows  that  the  softest 
air  to  his  heart  would  be  the  air  which  hangs  over  his  native  land ;  that 
more  grateful  than  all  the  gales  of  the  south,  would  breathe  the  low 
whispers  of  anxious  affection ;  that  the  very  icicles  clinging  to  his  own 
eaves,  and  the  snow  beating  against  his  own  windows,  would  be  far  more 
pleasant  to  his  eyes,  than  the  bloom  and  verdure  which  only  more  for- 
cibly remind  him  how  far  he  is  from  that  one  spot  which  is  dearer  to  him 
than  the  world  beside.  He  may,  indeed,  find  estimable  friends,  who  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  his  comfort  and  assuage  his  pains ;  bat 
they  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  long  known  and  the  long  loved;  they 
cannot  read,  as  in  a  book,  the  mute  language  of  his  face ;  they  have  not 
learned  to  wait  upon  his  habits  and  anticipate  his  wants,  and  he  has  not 
learned  to  communicate,  without  hesitation,  all  his  wishes,  impressions, 
and  thoughts  to  them.  He  feels  that  he  is  a  stranger;  and  a  more  deso* 
late  feeling  than  that  could  not  visit  his  soul.  How  much  is  expressed 
by  that  form  of  oriental  benediction — May  you  die  among  your  kindred. 


Beau  Brummell  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  human  fol* 
lies  His  was  a  wasted  life !  wit,  grace,  the  keen  eye,  heart,  and  mind, 
were  all  surrendered,  and  given  up  to  fashion ;  the  world  was  with  him 
only  a  great  show-room,  and  his  body  was  but  the  machine  on  which 
tailors  and  drapers  exhibited  their  clothes  to  the  best  advantage. 


BPORTDra  WITH  FEMALB  AF7BCTI0NS.  SOT 


SPORTING  WITH  FEMALE  AFFECTIONS. 

Man  eamot  act  a  more  perfidioas  part^ 
Than  use  his  utmost  efforta  to  obtain 
A  confidence  in  order  to  deceire. 

loNOUR  and  integrity  ought  to  be  tlie  leading  pnnciples  of  eveij 
isaction  in  life.  These  are  virtues  highlj  requisite,  notwithstanding 
y  are  too  frequently  disregarded.  Whatever  pursuits  individuals  are 
|uest  of,  sincerity  in  profession^  steadfastness  in  pursuit^  and  punctu- 
y  in  discharging  engagements,  are  indispensably  incumbent.  A  man 
honest  integrity,  and  uprightness  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
itures,  is  sure  to  gain  the  confidence  and  applaase  of  all  good  men ; 
Je  he  who  acts  from  dishonest  or  designing  principles  obtains  de- 
red  contempt.  Dishonest  prooeedingK,  in  word  or  deed,  are  very 
nsive  to  and  unjustifiable  in  the  sight  of  G-od  and  man,  even  in 
ial,  but  much  more  so  in  consequential  afiairs.  The  most  perfect 
ightness  is  highly  requisite  between  man  and  man,  though  it  is  loo 
m  disregarded,  and  is  much  more  so  between  the  sexes.  Every  pro- 
lion  of  regard  should  be  without  dissembling,  every  promise  preserved 
iolate,  and  every  engagement  faithfully  discharged.  No  one  ought 
nake  any  offers  or  pretensions  to  a  lady  before  he  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
3,  certain  her  person,  her  temper,  and  qualifications  suit  his  circum- 
ices,  and  agree  perfectly  with  his  own  temper  and  way  of  thinking. 
'  a  similarity  of  mind  and  manners  is  very  necessary  to  render  the 
da  of  love  permanent,  and  those  of  marriage  happy. 

Marriage  the  happieit  state  of  life  woold  be. 
If  hmndt  were  onlj  join'd  where  hearta  agree. 

Hie  man  of  uprightness  and  integrity  of  heart  will  not  only  observe 
beauties  of  the  mind,  the  goodness  of  the  heart,  the  dignity  of 
timent,  and  the  delicacy  of  wit,  but  will  strive  to  fix  his  affectioBs  oo 
b  permanent  endowments,  before  he  pledges  faith  to  any  lady, 
le  looks  upon  marriage  as  a  business  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
,  and  a  change  of  condition  that  cannot  be  undertaken  with  too 
ch  reverence  and  deliberation.  Therefore,  he  will  not  undertake  it  at 
dom,  lest  he  should  precipitately  involve  himself  in  the  greatest  diffi* 
ties.  He  wishes  to  act  a  conscientious  part,  and  consequently  cannot 
ik  (notwithstanding  it  is  too  much  countenanced  by  custom)  of  sport- 
with  the  affections  of  the  fair  sex,  nor  even  of  paying  his  addresses 
any  one  till  he  is  perfectly  convinced  his  own  are  fixed  on  just 
iciples. 

^11  imaginable  caution  is  certainly  necessary  beforehand ;  but  after  a 
d's  profession  of  regard,  and  kind  services,  and  solieitations  have  made 
impression  on  a  female  heart,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference 
Bther  he  perseveres  in  or  breaks  off  his  engagement.  For  he  is  then 
ticularly  dear  to  her,  and  reason,  honour,  justice,  all  unite  to  oblige 
1  to  make  good  his  engagement.  When  the  matter  is  brought  to 
h  a  crisis,  there  is  no  retreaMng,  without  manifestly  distuibing  her 
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quiet  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  nor  can  any  thing  but  her  loss  of  nrtiiA 
justify  her  desertion.  Whether  marriage  has  been  expressly  promised 
or  not,  it  is  of  little  signification.  For  if  he  has  solicited  and  obtained 
her  affections,  on  the  supposition  that  he  intended  to  marry  her,  tiie 
contract  is,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  sufficiently  binding.  In  short,  tlie 
man  who  basely  imposes  on  the  honest  heart  of  an  unsuspecting  girl, 
and,  after  winning,  her  affections  by  the  prevailing  rhetoric  of  courtship, 
ungenerously  leaves  her  to  bitter  sorrow  and  complaining,  acts  a  veij 
dishonourable  part,  and  is  more  to  be  detested  than  a  common  robber. 
For  private  treachery  is  much  more  heinous  than  apen  f(»t>e ',  and  moMf 
must  not  be  put  in  competition  with  happiness. 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  steady  diffusion  of  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history  in  this 
country  is  extremely  gratifying.  It  is  this  study  which  teaches  as  to 
look  up  from  nature  to  the  Author  of  nature.  Nature  is  infinitely 
diversified,  and  yet  each  production  makes  its  appearance  at  the  time  and 
under  the  circumstances  which  wo  should  be  led  to  expect  A  pUn 
so  perfect  and  harmonious,  of  which  the  parts  are  so  diversified,  and  yet 
so  mutually  promote  the  existence  of  each  other — which  blend  the  sesy 
the  land,  and  the  air  into  one  whole,  and,  though  always  perishing,  are 
always  reproduced — offers  a  field  of  contemplation  which  the  longest  life 
and  the  most  active  mind  cannot  exhaust;  and  it  has  the  advantage 
over  every  other  subject  of  study ;  it  presents  or  awakens  none  of  those 
bad  passions  and  imperfections  that  present  themselves  when  man  and 
his  works  aro  the  objects  of  our  inquiry. 

It  has  thefle  farther  advantages,  that  the  study,  instead  of  a  laboar,  ii 
a  constant  delight ;  that  the  details  are  quite  as  interesting  as  the  whde; 
that  the  subjects  which  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  are 
just  as  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  and  as  wonderful  in  the  use  of  them,  ai 
those  which  are  of  the  most  huge  dimensions.  The  little  green  moesthat 
is  as  a  pin's  point  upon  a  wall  or  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  the  fongos  that 
makes  a  barely  visible  speck  upon  a  leaf,  is  as  perfect  in  its  stmctnre^ 
and  as  full  of  life  as  the  pine  or  the  oak  that  rises  majestically  over  the 
forest,  and  exhibits  itself  to  an  entire  country,  or  as  a  landmark  for  the  sea- 
man. The  aphis,  that  scarcely  crumples  the  rose-leaf,  or  the  «>iin|i|^lf^ 
of  which  myriads  do  not  render  a  drop  of  water  turbid,  are  at  equally 
complete,  and  in  some  respects  much  more  curious  than  tiie  horse  or  m 
elephant.  Of  the  aphis,  nine  distinct  generations,  all  females,  socoeed 
each  other  every  summer,  and  yet  each  produces  a  numerous  progeny; 
and  some  of  the  animalculae  increase  in  number  by  a  spontaneoos  divi- 
sion of  the  little  bodies  of  those  previously  existing. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subject,  we  must,  indeed,  study  the  small 
as  well  as  the  great,  the  common  as  well  as  the  rare.  The  most  nnoon- 
moG  and  majestic  animals  cannot  tell  us  more  than  the  worm  we  trample 
onder  foot,  or  the  caterpillar  we  destroy  as  a  nuisance.     Nor  does  the 
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nlilitj  diminish  with  the  size.  Silk,  the  finest  snhstanco  with  which  we 
•re  clothed;  carmine^  the  finest  colour  with  which  we  can  paint;  and 
the  very  ink  with  which  we  write,  are  all  the  productions  of  little 
insects. 

In  contemplating  the  structure  of  any  plant  or  animal,  however  com- 
mon, and  however  on  that  account  overlooked  or  disregarded,  we  may 
find  finer  applications  of  mechanical  art,  and  nicer  processes  in  chemistry, 
than  the  collected  art  of  the  whole  human  race  can  boast  of.  That  the 
vegetable  principle  in  an  acorn  should  be  chemist  enough  to  fabricate 
oak  timber,  and  bark,  and  leaves,  and  new  acorns ;  and  mechanic  enough 
to  rear  the  tree  in  the  air  against  the  natural  tendency  of  gravitation, 
and  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  do  all  this  by  means  of  a 
little  portion  of  matter  that  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  as  if  it 
were  dead,  is  truly  astonishing.  It  is  equally  demonstrative  of  power 
and  wisdom  in  Him  who  ffave  the  impulse,  that  out  of  the  same  soil  and 
the  same  atmosphere,  each  plant  should  elaborate  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  it;  that  the  flower  of  one  plant  should  be  crimson,  that  of 
the  next  yellow ;  that  one  should  delight  us  with  its  perfume,  and  the 
very  next  one  offend  us  by  its  fetor;  or  that  food,  medicine,  or  a  poison, 
should  be  found  the  closest  neighbours. 

In  the  single  department  of  botany,  we  have  thus  not  only  a  fund  of 
the  most  curious  information,  but  of  information  which  is  practically 
useful  at  every  step.  Even  from  the  mere  forms  of  vegetables,  we  have 
some  of  the  choicest  of  our  ornaments,  and  have  taken  some  of  the  most 
useful  hints  in  our  architecture.  The  engineer  who  first  succeeded  in 
fixing  upon  the  dangerous  rocks  of  Eddystone  a  lighthouse  that  resisted 
the  violence  of  the  raging  sea,  moulded  its  contour  from  the  bole  of  a 
tree  which  had  withstood  the  tempests  of  ages ;  and  the  model  was  found 
80  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  that  it  has  been  copied  in  similar 
cases  ever  since. 

The  sure  way  to  become  naturalists,  in  the  most  pleasing  sense  of  the 
term,  is  to  observe  the  habita  of  the  plants  and  animals  we  see  around 
us,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  finding  out  what  is  new  or  uncommon, 
as  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  what  is  of  e very-day  occurrence. 
Nor  is  this  a  task  of  difficulty,  or  one  of  dull  routine.  Every  chanffe  of 
elevation  or  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  variation  both  in  juants 
and  animals ;  and  every  season  and  week,  nay  almost  every  day,  brings 
something  new;  so  that  while  the  hook  of  nature  is  so  accessible,  it  is  as 
varied  as  the  books  of  a  library.  In  whatever  place  or  at  whatever  time  one 
may  be  disposed  to  take  a  walk — in  the  most  sublime  scenes  or  on  the 
bleakest  wastes,  on  arid  downs  or  by  the  margins  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
inland  or  by  the  sea-shore,  in  the  wild  or  on  the  cultivated  ground,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — nature  is  open  to 
our  inquiry.  The  sky  over  us;  the  earth  beneath  our  feet;  the  scenery 
around ;  the  animals  that  gambol  in  the  open  spaces ;  those  that  hide  them- 
selves in  coverts ;  the  birds  that  twitter  on  the  wing ;  sing  in  the  grove ; 
ride  upon  the  wave,  or  float  along  the  sky ;  with  the  fishes  that  tenant 
the  waters;  the  insects  that  make  the  summer  air  alive;  all  that  Ood  naa 
made  is  to  us  for  knowledge,  and  pleasure,  and  usefulness,  and  health ; 
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•ind  \vhen  we  have  studied  and  known  the  wonders  of  his  workmanship, 
we  have  made  one  important  step  toward  the  adoration  of  his  omnipo* 
tiDce,  and  obedience  to  his  will.  Should  our  present  publication  increase 
the  resources  of  amusement  and  instruction  to  the  public,  or  contribute 
to  the  results  alluded  to  above,  we  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  oar 
humble  labours  in  this  compilation. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


When  the  shades  of  solitude  have  enoompassed  a  man;  whea 
the  voice  of  passion  is  silent,  and  the  song  of  pleasure  has  ceased  to 
vibrate  on  his  ear;  when  reason  is  restored  to  her  throne,  and  eveiy 
avenue  is  open  to  reflection  ;  then,  if  ever  in  his  days  of  boyhood  he  was 
betrayed  into  some  folly  of  which  he  has  in  vain  repented,  or  led  into 
some  error,  the  consequences  of  which  he  must  for  ever  deplore,  the 
remembrance  of  those  days  will  rush  upon  his  mind ;  those  scenes  will 
be  re-acted  before  his  eyes ;  memory  will  only  add  intenseness  to  the 
pang  of  guilt.  Disappointment  is  in  itself  bitter ;  but  when  the  remem- 
brance of  past  follies  is  added  to  the  scene  of  present  suffering,  it  fills  up 
the  cup  of  agony.  But  the  medicine,  though  bitter,  is  salutary,  and 
should  be  drunk  without  a  murmur.  If  thou  hast  lost  the  hope  most 
dear  to  thy  heart,  seek  not  to  overpower  the  voice  of  conscience  by  the 
noise  of  the  world's  folly,  or  to  drown  the  memory  of  thy  disappointment 
in  the  tide  of  dissipation ;  but  ponder  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  pursuits, 
and  it  may  be  that  thy  disappointments  will  lead  thee  to  Him  who 
chasteneth  whom  he  loveth.  For  he  who  has  lost  his  hopes  of  happneai 
here  must  feel  that  it  is  elsewhere  to  be  sought.  There  is  something  in 
disappointment  that  forcibly  leads  the  mind  to  reflect  on  the  delusive 
nature  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  the  necessity  of  fixing  its  hopes  of  hap- 
piness on  a  firmer  basis  than  the  vanities  of  this  world.  While  the  fint 
burst  of  grief  continues,  we  may  be  tempted  to  murmur  against  the  hand 
that  has  smitten  us.  But  when  time  has  removed  the  poignancy  of  80^ 
row,  when  we  can  look  around  with  calmness  and  resignation,  and  feel 
that  the  hopes  we  indulged  are  blasted  for  ever,  then  we  turn  with  disgost 
from  the  objects  of  our  former  desire,  and  seek  for  those  which  are  more 
worthy  of  our  affection;  as  the  ivy,  which  has  wound  itself  around  some 
prop,  when  that  is  removed,  will  entwine  itself  around  some  favourite 
object,  and  seek  a  more  faithful  support  for  its  broken  fibres.  Who  can 
experience  the  perfidy  of  a  supposed  friend,  and  not  feel  that  he  who  pots 
his  trust  in  man  leaneth  on  a  broken  reed?  Who  can  be  present  at  that 
solemn  scene  when  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  "  and  the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets,''  and  not  realize  that  <'  man  cometh  forth  like  a  flower, 
and  is  cut  down  ?"  Yes  1  there  is  a  language  in  disappointment  louder 
than  the  thunders  of  heaven ;  for  it  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  not  to  the 
liar.  Oh !  be  who  has  lost  his  hopes  of  happiness  here  must  indeed  feel 
rhut  thev  are  to  be  placed  on  a  more  $rm  foundation  than  thi»  earth  cu 
tfforo 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

▲m&  THB   MANNER  Or  088IAH. 

«  4t  ♦  *  Come  !  let  as  sit  by  the  edge  of  this  precipice,  and  I  will 
tell  you  of  the  friend  of  my  soul ;  him  whose  bones  are  now  slumbering 
under  that  rude  heap  of  stones.  What  a  deep  sunless  chasm  is  here  ! 
Hark  !  a  huge  rock  has  just  tumbled,  but  the  noise  of  its  fall  is  lost  in 
the  sullen  roar  of  that  smoking  torrent,  which  rushes  like  a  stream  of 
fire  through  the  darkness.  Often  did  my  friend  lean  over  this  brink, 
listening  to  the  wild  music  of  the  waters,  gazing  as  if  he  saw  heaven  in 
the  abyss. 

His  soul  was  gloomy.  From  his  childhood,  he  shunned  the  concourse 
of  men,  for  his  delight  was  to  commune  with  the  dark  and  giant  forms 
of  nature.  He  roamed  through  pathless  woods,  over  untrodden  moun- 
tains. The  treeless  cli£f  and  darkened  ocean  were  his  pleasure ;  his  music, 
the  wailing  winds  of  autumn  or  fierce  blasts  of  winter.  A  mouldering 
moss-grown  tower,  or  blasted  pine,  standing  lone  on  the  heath,  he  would 
gaze  upon,  as  if  looking  at  the  ghosts  of  the  beautiful  dead.  His  stern 
seal  rejoiced  with  terrible  joy  as,  in  fancy,  he  coursed  the  clouds  with 
the  rolling  thunder,  or  sported  with  the  wild  lightning  on  the  bosom  of 
the  storm.  Yet  was  his  soul  generous  :  his  heart  tender — tender  as  the 
young  plant  in  spring,  moist  as  the  dews  of  the  morning. 

He  loved  knowledge,  but  soon  tired  of  human  teaching.  Fame  called 
him  onward :  he  grasped  her ;  her  gaudy  colours  fell  at  the  touch,  and 
his  soul  was  withered.  He  sought  where  hosts  of  warriors  had  met — 
the  lightning  of  arms  and  thunder  of  the  battle  filled  him  with  raging 
joy ;  at  length  he  departed  sickened  with  slaughter. 

He  fled  from  the  face  of  man,  and  made  his  bed  in  the  fields.  The 
heavens  were  his  curtains,  the  turf  his  pillow.  He  dreamed  of  vanities. 
Now  he  pursued  Pleasure,  and  caught  her ;  suddenly  he  felt  the  coil  of 
a  serpent  about  him — its  red  fang  was  in  his  heart.  Then  he  saw  Glory 
on  an  eminence ;  he  strove,  he  toiled,  he  clambered,  he  reached  forth 
his  hand — she  rolled  away  in  vapour. 

He  wandered  in  loneliness.  At  twilight  he  sat  by  the  dead  trunk  of 
an  oak.  The  wind  whistled  among  its  bare  branches.  It  was  then  I 
saw  him :  I  heard  his  plaints.  *'  My  soul  is  as  the  trunk  of  this  oak — 
joyless,  leafless,  lifeless.  The  world  is  a  waste.  The  objects  of  mortals 
are  not  mine.  Nature  once  smiled :  its  charms  have  gone.  Nor  wood, 
nor  mountain,  nor  ocean's  wave,  nor  the  rude  cliff',  nor  rocky  pass,  nor 
iiun,  moon,  stars,  delight  me  any  more.  Oh,  when  uhall  these  eyes  close 
to  what  no  longer  can  please)!'  Mortals  had  long  left  the  time-worn 
tower  and  crumbling  castle.  Unseen  their  tottering  walls  have  fallen, 
and  the  noise  has  startled  silence  alone.  So  may  I  fail,  for  the  strength 
and  joy  of  my  soul  have  departed.  0  earth,  earth,  here  let  me  die  I 
Though  my  bones  whiten  in  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  yet  pleasant  to  me 
is  the  long,  dreamless  sleep."  He  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  1 
approached  him.     I  then  knew  him  not,  but  my  heart  pitied  him.    1 
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spoke  the  words  of  comfort :  be  raised  his  head  and  listened.  His  cotin* 
tenance  was  goodly.  His  eye  shone  as  wiih  the  red  light  of  a  fire,  seea 
far  off  through  the  mists  of  ocean.  Troubled  sadness  DTerspread  his 
face,  like  the  storm  in  the  dark  forest.  Our  souls  mingled  into  one,  for 
our  thoughts  were  alike. 

I  brought  him  to  my  home.  He  saw  my  sister,  the  oright-bmwed 
Armina,  and  love  swam  in  his  eye.  They  met  in  secret ;  their  lipa  txAi 
the  passion  of  their  souls.  Their  affections  wens  mingled  and  blended 
like  the  embracing  hues  of  a  rainbow.  Their  walk  was  often  thrcragli 
the  lone  wood,  or  by  the  silent  stream.  The  gloom  of  his  soul  was  past, 
for  she  was  the  light  of  his  heart. 

They  wandered  by  Casmar's  winding  stream;  they  stood  where  giasi- 
grown  rocks  are  overhanging.  He  was  like  the  tall  poplar,  seen  at  set* 
ting  sun  on  some  high  hill ;  proudly  it  waves  its  lofty  summit^  and  sdll 
aspires  to  heaven.  She  was  the  drooping  willow,  bending  over  the  glassj 
wave:  the  gentlest  gale  lifteth  its  frail  branches,  that  with  downcast 
beauty  would  stem  the  blast.  Ah  !  little  thought  Thuron,  as  he  gaied 
on  this  lovely  tree,,  how  soon  its  frail  branches  should  be  trodden  in 
dust,  how  sudden  should  wither  its  beauty,  like  the  lone  flower  before 
the  burning  breath  of  the  desert. 

He  gazed :  in  his  gaze,  her  loveliness  grew.  Her  head  rested  on  bis 
shoulder;  her  moist,  dark  eye  was  lifted  to  his;  their  souls  flowed  to* 
gethcr.  Her  snowy  arm  was  thrown  lightly  on  his  neok;  her  play  fid 
fingers  sported  with  his  dark  locks,  floating  in  the  breeze.  A  rode  stood 
not  far  distant ;  in  it  was  a  little  recess,  covered  with  dewy  grass.  A 
sparkling  stream  issued  from  a  cleft ;  near  it  brightly  bloomed  two  w?ld 
flowers,  tenderly  intertwining  their  stalks.  ''Let  me  pluck  them,  for 
sweet-smelling  is  the  flower  of  the  rock.''  She  plucked — the  flowen 
fell  from  her  hand,  a  faint  shriek  rose  on  the  air;  she  fell  lifeless  on  his 
breast.  In  horror,  he  clasps  her  light  form ;  but  the  beam  of  her  eye 
was  quenched.  Blood  stained  her  snowy  robe;  a  viper  was  curling  in 
her  bosom. 

I  pursued  the  chase  in  a  neighbouring  forest,  when  the  cry  of  agony 
reached  my  ear.  Hastily  I  rushed  to  whence  the  sound  came.  I  have 
seen  the  bent  form  of  a  mother  over  her  dead  babe.  The  keen  winds 
of  winter  scattered  her  hair;  she  hears,  she  feels  them  not;  the  tram- 
pling of  the  war-horse  passed  by  her;  she  raises  not  her  head.  Her 
dishevelled  locks  play  over  the  cold  features  of  her  inflint;  her  lips 
press  the  white  brow ;  an  unfrequent  tear  falls  on  the  snowy  cheek.  A 
pitying  hand  touched  her  shoulder,  but  her  unanswering  spirit  had  left 
the  fixed  form  to  seek  the  ghost  of  her  babe.  I  have  seen  the  timid 
maiden  on  the  field  of  battle.  Careless  of  the  frantic  rage  of  warriors 
^r  bright  gleaming  of  swords,  she  tears  her  white  robe  to  sUneh  the 
blood  of  her  fallen  hero.  Above  his  helpless  form,  she  lifts  her  heav- 
ing bosom  toward  the  meteor-spears.  Her  agony,  who  can  tell  ?  These 
have  I  seen — the  grief  of  Thuron  I  never  saw.  He  had  placed  ber 
half-reclined  against  a  grassy  steep.  Her  beamless  eyes  were  open,  bat 
saw  not ;  her  head  had  fallen  forward  on  her  bosom ;  her  breast,  seen 
when  the  wind  parted  the  bright  hair  that  hung  down  carelessly  ow 
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bei'  fchiaresy  ww  Mghilj  stained  wHb  blood.  Her  light  fiDgen  were 
dencbed  around  a  stray  ringlet  playing  over  the  wound,  as  if  the  lant 
thoiigbt  was,  that  the  reptile  still  hung  at  her  bosom.  And  my  grief 
arose,  for  she  was  my  sister,  my  only,  my  lovely  sister.  But,  alas !  poor 
Thuron,  thy  soul  was  broken  in  pieces;  thy  heart  was  crushed!  He 
8tood  at  a  distance,  his  lightless  eye  lifted  to  heaven,  his  finger  pointed 
to  the  lonely  dead.  A  dagger  gleamed  in  his  hand.  Sudden,  he  dropped 
the  weapon  and  rushed  where  she  lay.  He  laid  his  burning  palm  on  her 
forehead.  He  parted  the  shading  ringlets  and  gassed  wistfully  on  her 
face.  A  tear  fell  from  his  eye.  I  knelt  beside  him,  and  kissed  her 
bloodless  choek.  We  moved  not;  we  spake  not;  our  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her  unconscious  loveliness.  The  lengthening  shadows  of  the  mountains 
oame  over  us;  the  mellow  twilight  hurried  around;  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night was  abroad ;  and  we  knelt  still.  The  mountain  dews  moisten  us 
tmfelt ;  the  distant  voice  of  the  wind,  sighing  in  the  olefts  of  the  rocks, 
is  unheard.  But  why  tell  of  the  agony  that  is  speeohless,— -of  the  grief 
that  freeses  the  soul  f  We  laid  her  in  the  grave ;  a  rude  heap  of  stonef^ 
is  her  only  memorial.  Often,  they  say,  is  her  spirit  seen,  like  the  faint 
flash  of  twilight  lightning,  glancing  near  the  ro{pk  of  wild  flowers  on 
€asmar's  winding  stream. 

But  Thuron,  unhappy  Thuron,  again  departed  from  the  soeiety  of  men 
I  alone  knew  of  his  haunts. 

It  was  night  The  spirit  of  the  storm  was  abroad.  The  old  oak  of 
the  mountain  was  uprooted ;  swelling  torrents  rushed  through  narrow 
chasms ;  but  the  crashing  of  thunder-riven  rocks  rose  above  the  noise 
of  the  tempest.  The  wanderings  of  a  bewildered  traveller  led  by  thib 
precipice.  This  is  the  tale  of  that  night.  ^'The  blast  roared  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  storm  was  lulled.  A  long,  loud,  fearful  cry  burst  on  my 
«ar.  I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  the  lightning  revealed  a  terrible  sight.  Hor- 
ror-stricken, I  muffled  my  face  in  my  cloak,  and  rushed  hurriedly  over 
the  slippery  ground.  Still  I  saw  that  terrible  sight  He  stood  on  the 
bare,  black  rock,  gleaming  in  the  storm-light  like  the  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion. He  knelt  on  one  knee,  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  edge  of  a 
frightful  precipice.  His  head  was  thrown  back  in  defiance ;  his  features 
-were  reddened  and  writhing;  his  hair  streamed  in  the  wind.  One  hftnd 
was  stretched  out  as  if  to  seize  the  flying  lightning ;  his  other,  uplifted, 
clutched  a  blazing  dagger,  pointed  to  his  bared  bosom.  The  lightning 
flashed  fiercer;  the  thunder  rolled  deeper;  the  mountain  shook ;  the  rocks 
trembled ;  a  crash  followed,  and  a  loud  shriek  was  mingled  with  the 
blast  I  ventured  to  look  again.  A  sea  of  flame  rolled  around  the 
summit  of  a  pine  grove,  standing  tall  on  the  steep ;  fiery  fragments  of 
%hivered  rocks  darted  like  meteors  through  heaven;  clouds  of  smoke 
curled  along  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  like  ocean's  mist  about  the  craggy 
cliffs,  when  first  the  sun  looks  forth  from  the  east." 

The  tale  of  the  traveller  is  told.  I  knew  that  my  friend  had  departed. 
Trembling,  I  hurried  hither,  and  black  and  dismal  was  the  scene.  Thu- 
Ton  was  prostrate  in  death.  His  high  forehead  was  turned  to  heaven; 
hia  hand,  thrown  over  his  head,  had  dropped  a  dagger,  whose  brisrhtnesf* 
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was  covered  with  rnst;  his  locks  were  a  little  onrled  by  the  Ughtninf ; 
but  unmarred  was  his  form  by  blood  or  by  fire.  Bright  was  his  eye, 
and  his  cheek  ruddy,  as  if  nature  had  courted  death  by  her  lonelinett. 
Those  few  stones  hide  the  bones  of  the  unhappy  Thuron. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  GREENE. 

The  immortal  meed  be  thine, 
That  Freedom  wreatha  the  patriot's  brow  around ! — Sothebt. 

[n  no  respect  did  Washington  display  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
to  more  advantage,  than  in  the  selection  of  those  in  whom  he  placed  his 
confidence ;  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  it  is  well  known,  was  hii 
favourite  officer.  In  military  genius,  Greene  had  no  superior  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution.  His  services  were  unequalled  in  importance  by 
any  hut  those  of  his  ehief ;  and  if  we  properly  consider  the  difficulties  be 
had  to  encounter;  his  deficient  education,  and  assiduous  8elf4Dstrttctioa ; 
his  unfailing  fortitude  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances — the  firm- 
ness that  never  shrank,  though  the  duty  was  severs ;  the  perseveianoe 
(hat  never  wavered,  though  fortune  frowned  and  defeat  for  a  moment 
pressed  heavy  on  the  heart  of  the  patriot  soldier ;  we  must  give  him  a 
rank,  for  extent  of  capacity  and  strength  of  mind,  with  the  most  distin- 
guished names  of  European  warfare. 

Nathaniel  Greene  was  born  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 
His  father  was  an  anchoi^smith,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
As  he  intended  his  son  for  his  own  occupation,  he  gave  him  but  a  oom- 
mon  education,  and  of  course  inculcated  upon  the  mind  of  the  future  gene* 
ral  the  pacific  tenets  of  the  disciples  of  Fox  and  Penn.  Greene  showed 
an  early  fondness  for  reading,  and  with  the  little  funds  he  oould  com- 
mand, collected  a  library,  not  very  extensive,  but  remarkably  well 
selected;  and  it  was  observed,  that  among  his  books  were  several  on 
military  history,  and  that  to  these  he  was  particularly  attached.  In 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  father,  Greene  became  an  anchor-smith, 
and  worked  at  the  trade  for  some  years.  His  energetic  mind,  and  the 
attention  he  gave  to  the  political  discussions  of  the  times,  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  colonial  legis- 
lature. Here  he  took  a  decided  stand,  and  declared  for  a  redreas  of 
grievances,  or  open  resistance.  The  Friends  were  startled  by  the  avowal 
of  such  principles  in  a  member  of  their  society,  and  waited  upon  him  for 
the  purpose  of  expostulation.  As  he  continued  to  uphold  the  obnoxious 
doctrine  of  resistance  in  spite  of  their  reproof,  he  was  dismissed ;  and  be 
now  prepared  himself  for  the  profession  of  arms.  He  was  instrumental 
in  forming  a  military  association  called  the  Kentish  Guards,  into  which 
he  entered  as  a  private,  and  so  continued,  until  after  the  affairs  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  In  May,  1775,  Rhode  Island  raised  three  r^- 
aients  of  militia,  and  the  command  was  conferred  upon  Greene,  with  tae 
ijtlc  of  brigadier-general.      On  the  26th  of  April,  177G,   he  was  ad- 
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Tfiuced  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  a  major-general  in  the  regular  army. 
His  history  is  now  identified  with  that  of  the  Revolution ;  and,  in  such 
a  sketeh  as  this,  we  can  scarcely  glance  at  the  varied,  but,  finally,  most 
prosperous  career  of  this  indefatigable  officer.  He  was  with  Washington 
m  his  retreat  through  New  Jersey ;  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  Hessians  in  Trenton ;  and  his  sword  was  drawn  at  Princeton,  st 
Brandy  wine,  and  at  German  town.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Oom- 
wallis — *^  Greene  is  as  dangerous  as  Washington.  He  is  vigilant,  enter- 
prising, and  full  of  resources.  With  but  little  hope  of  gaining  any 
advantage  over  him,  I  never  feel  secure  when  encamped  in  his  neigjli- 
bourhood." 

On  the  second  of  March,  1778,  Greene  was  appointed  quarter-master- 
eeneral.  The  zealous  soldier  accepted  the  appointment  on  condition  that 
he  should  not  forfeit  his  right  to  command  in  time  of  action.  At  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  lead  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  and  he  distinguished  himself  against  the  enemy  in  Rhode 
Island,  when  Sullivan  was  his  commander.  Desirous  of  devoting  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  department  of  the  line,  he  tendered  his  rssignatioH 
of  his  station  in  the  staff,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  discharged  its  duties  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  one 
who  strictly  scrutinized  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  and  who  was  by  no 
means  profuse  of  compliment*  '<  You  have  rendered/'  said  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, ''  the  path  of  duty  in  the  quarter-master's  department 
80  broad  and  plain^  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  your  successor  to  mis- 
take it." 

The  firmness  with  which  General  Greene  discharged  his  painful  duty 
AS  president  of  the  tribunal  that  condemned  the  unhappy  Andr4,  has 
been  a  subject  of  frequent  comment.  His  opposition  to  an  indulgence 
of  the  desire  of  the  brave  prisoner  that  he  might  die  a  military  death 
was  correct,  and  his  reasoning  is  conclusive.  '^  Andr^  is  either  a  spy  or 
nn  innocent  man.  If  the  latter,  to  execute  him  in  any  way  will  be 
murder.  If  the  former,  the  mode  of  his  death  is  prescribed  by  law,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  alter  it."  The  good  sense  of  Greene  is  conspicuous 
in  the  observations  that  follow.  *'  Besides,  if  you  shoot  the  prisoner 
instead  of  hanging  him,  you  will  excite  suspicions  which  you  will  be 
unable  to  allay.  Notwithstanding  all  your  efforts  to  the  oontrary,  you 
will  awaken  public  compassion,  and  the  belief  will  become  general,  that 
in  the  case  of  Major  Andr6  there  were  exculpatory  circumstances  en- 
titling him  to  lenity  beyond  what  he  received — perhaps  entitling  him  to 
pardon." 

Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  South,  an  immense 
responsibility  devolved  upon  General  Greene,  and  an  extensive  field  was 
opened  for  the  exercise  of  his  t-alents,  and  those  mental  qualities  of 
promptness,  sagacity,  and  foresight,  which  assimilated  and  endeared  him 
to  the  commander-in-<!hief  beyond  any  of  his  brethren  in  arms.  With 
tin  army  weakened  and  dispirited,  ho  had  to  cope  with  the  ablest  gene- 
rals in  the  service  of  Britain.  Gates,  brave  and  experieneed,  the  hero 
of  Saratoga,  had  failed  in  the  campaign  ;  he  superseded  him,  and  now 
apoD  him;  as  the  better  officer^  were  the  ex(teoting  eyes  of  the  natioi^ 
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turned.  There  was  much  to  raise  the  exulting  whisper  of  that  secret 
vanity,  from  which  no  breast  is  altogether  exempt;  and  still  :nore  to 
cause  tlie  boldest  to  shudder,  and  the  most  sanguine  to  despond  at  the 
gloomy  prospect.  The  southern  operations  of  General  Greene  form  a  brii- 
liant  page  in  our  rerolutionary  history.  The  battle  of  ^e  Cowpens;  the 
battle  at  Gtiilford  court-house ;  the  battle  at  Eutaw  Springs;  the  attack 
on  St.  John's  Island ;  the  retreating  and  pursuing  war^re  of  Gkeene,  and 
the  glorious  consummation  at  Torktown,  to  which  his  exertions  mate- 
rially conduced,  these  show  how  completely  he  fulfilled  the  highest  hopea 
that  were  entertained  of  his  skilful  management  and  suooessud  perseTC- 
ranee.  So  far  from  triumphing  over  his  less  prudent  and  much-cen- 
sured predecessor,  Greene,  with  a  courteous  liberality,  honourable  to  his 
feelings  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  ever  appeared  as  the  defender  of 
the  reputation  of  General  Gates.  He  spoke  of  the  unavoidable  misfor- 
tunes of  the  campaign,  and  found  an  apology  for  the  hazarded  engage- 
ment and  disgraceful  defeat  at  Camden,  in  the  state  of  the  army,  uie 
disa£fection  of  the  country,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  American 
commander. 

The  services  of  General  Greene  were  appreciated  by  hb  country.  To 
him  the  triumphal  arch  was  raised,  and  wherever  he  approached,  he  was 
inreeted  with  the  sounds  of  applause  and  the  voioe  of  benediction.  South 
Carolina  presented  him  with  an  estate  on  the  river  Edisto ;  Georgia  with 
an  estate  on  the  river  Savannah  ;  and  North  Carolina  with  twenty-five 
thousand  acres  of  land,  now  included  within  the  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  After  the  peace,  he  retired  to  his  native  state,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years,  and  then  with  his  family  set  sail  for  Georgia. 
Here  he  took  possession  of  his  estate,  and  engaged  in  agriculture.  Bat 
seven  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  ere  death  summoned  the  warrior  from 
his  peacefol  pursuits.  Exposing  himself  imprudently  during  a  day  of 
extreme  heat,  he  received  a  stroke  of  the  sun ;  a  fever  was  the  conse- 
quence, whioh,  attacking  a  plethoric  habit,  bafiied  all  medical  e£fort,  and 
terminated  his  existence  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1786,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  four  days. 

Of  General  Greene's  talents  as  an  officer,  mention  has  been  made. 
Of  the  pure  and  patriotic  motives  by  whioh  he  was  actuated,  let  Wash- 
ington speak :  "  There  is  not  an  officer  of  the  army,  nor  a  man  in  Ame- 
rica, more  sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  Could  he 
best  promote  those  interests  in  the  chaimoter  of  a  oorporal,  he  would 
exchange,  as  I  firmly  believe,  without  a  murmur,  the  epaulet  for  the  knot ; 
for  although  he  is  not  without  ambition,  that  ambition  has  not  for  its 
object  the  highest  rank,  so  much  as  the  greatest  good."  From  an  indus- 
trious application  to  books  during  the  leisure  hours  of  his  younger  days, 
Greene  obtained  a  facility  of  expression,  and  a  flow  of  coirect  and  appro- 
priate language.  His  letters  and  despatches  are  ably  written,  his  descrip- 
tions simple  and  impressive,  and  his  detail  of  an  engagement  lucid,  unaf- 
fected, and  minute  without  prolixity. — ^To  his  virtues  as  a  munj  those 
who  knew  him  well  have  borne  testimony ;  and  they  beamed  forth  on 
more  than  one  public  occasion.  We  have  spoken  of  his  deportment 
towards  General  Gates.      With  becoming  compassion — the  virtue  to 
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ennobling  to  a  soldier,  bat  not  always  his  characteristio — ^he  did  his  ntmost 
to  allay  the  severities  of  civil  war,  and  to  prevent  every  thing  that  savoured 
of  excess  and  outrage.  By  judicious  argument,  and  kind,  paternal  per- 
,fniasion,  he  strove,  and  in  a  great  degree  successfully,  to  soften  the  aoi- 
mositv  of  the  Whies  toward  those  adherents  of  royalty  whose  weapons 
were  broken,  and  wno  were  n6w  willing  to  submit  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment^ and  to  return  to  their  former  employments.  At  a  public  meeting 
of  some  of  tho  leading  Whigs  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  he  addressed 
them  on  the  duty  of  clemency  :  he  told  them  that  under  every  form  of 
government  it  had  been  found  wise  and  politic  to  follow  even  the  close 
of  a  rebellion  by  an  act  of  general  amnesty,  from  which  none  were 
excluded  but  the  most  flagrant  offenders.  He  said  they  should  not  con- 
sider the  Tones  aa  rebels,  but  as  deluded  citixens,  for  whose  def(^tion 
many  paUiations  were  to  be  found ;  and  he  firmW  believed  that  most  of 
them  had  been  misled  by  honest  prejudices.  He  pronounced  needless 
seYerity,  wanton  cruelty ;  denied  the  necessity  of  rigorous  measures ; 
and  urged  that  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  virtue  in  communities  and 
individuals  to  express,  by  deeds  of  mercy  and  humanity,  their  gratitude 
for  the  signal  favours  which  Providence  had  bestowed.  Such  sentiments 
require  no  comment.  The  malice  of  the  charge,  that  he  was  concerned 
in  the  speculations  of  the  contractor  Banks,  was  fully  developed  by  the 
investigation  of  Congress,  and  be  stood  without  reproach.  He  is  worthy 
of  his  unsullied  fame;  worthy  of  that  niche  in  the  temple  of  history 
which  posterity  has  awarded  him,  as  a  man  strong  in  intellect^  resolute 
of  purpose,  amiable  in  private  life,  and  truly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  his  country. 


HALLEY  AND  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Halley,  the  great  mathematician,  dabbled  not  a  little  in  infidelity ; 
h^  was  rather  too  fond  of  introducing  this  subject ;  and  once,  when  he 
had  descanted  somewhat  freely  on  it,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  latter  cut  him  short  with  this  observation :  '^I  always 
attend  to  you,  Dr.  Halley,  with  the  greatest  deference,  when  you  do  us 
the  honour  to  converse  on  astronomy  or  the  mathematics,  because  these 
mre  subjects  you  have  industriously  investigated,  and  which  you  well 
understand ;  but  religion  is  a  subject  on  which  I  always  hear  you  with 
pain,  because  it  is  one  which  you  have  not  seriously  examined,  and  there- 
fore do  not  comprehend ;  you  despise  it  because  you  have  not  studied  it, 
%iid  you  will  not  study  it  because  you  despise  it" 


Man  has  but  to  be  ignorant,  to  be  foolish,  weak,  and  miserable. 
<<  The  way  not  to  be  led  into  error,"  said  tlie  judicious  Hooker,  <^  is  to 
be  thoroughly  instructed."  To  become  better,  a  man  must  become 
wiser ;  to  be  wiser,  he  must  bo  uore  thoughtful,  he  must  be  trained  tc 
uiink  rightly — fi-eely. 
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turned.  There  was  much  to  raise  the  exulting  whisper  of  that  secret 
vanity,  from  which  no  breast  is  altogether  exempt;  and  still  :nore  to 
oaase  tlie  boldest  to  shudder,  and  the  most  sanguine  to  despond  at  the 
gloomy  prospect.  The  southern  operations  of  Oeneral  Greene  form  a  brii- 
liant  page  in  our  reyolutiooary  history.  The  battle  of  ^e  Cowpens;  the 
battle  at  Guilford  oourt-house ;  the  b&ttle  at  Eutaw  Springs ;  the  attack 
on  St.  John's  Island ;  the  retreating  and  pursuing  warfare  of  Greene,  and 
the  glorious  consummation  at  Yorktown,  to  which  his  exertions  mate- 
rially conduced,  these  show  how  completely  he  fulfilled  the  highest  hopea 
that  were  entertained  of  his  skilful  management  and  suooessful  persere- 
ranee.  So  far  from  triumphing  over  his  less  prudent  and  much^sen- 
sured  predecessor,  Greene,  with  a  courteous  liberality,  honourable  to  his 
feelings  as  a  sol(Her  and  a  gentleman,  ever  appeared  as  the  defender  of 
the  reputation  of  General  Gates.  He  spoke  of  the  unavoidable  misfor- 
tunes of  the  campaign,  and  found  an  apology  for  the  hazarded  engage- 
ment and  disgraceful  defeat  at  Camden,  in  the  state  of  the  army,  w 
disaflfection  of  the  country,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  American 
commander. 

The  services  of  General  Greene  were  appreciated  by  hb  country.  To 
him  the  triumphal  arch  was  raised,  and  wherever  he  approached,  he  was 
greeted  with  the  sounds  of  applause  and  the  voioe  of  benediction.  South 
^Carolina  presented  him  with  an  estate  on  the  river  Edisto ;  Georgia  with 
an  estate  on  the  river  Savannah  ;  and  North  Carolina  with  twenty-five 
thousand  acres  of  land,  now  included  within  the  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  After  the  peace,  he  retired  to  his  native  state,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years,  and  then  with  his  family  set  sail  for  Georgia. 
Here  he  took  possession  of  his  estate,  and  engaged  in  agriculture.  But 
seven  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  ere  death  summoned  the  warrior  from 
his  peaceful  pursuits.  Exposing  himself  imprudently  during  a  day  of 
extreme  heat,  he  received  a  stroke  of  the  sun ;  a  fever  was  the  conse- 
quence, whioh,  attacking  a  plethoric  habit,  baffled  all  medical  effort,  and 
terminated  his  existence  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1786,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  four  days. 

Of  General  Greene's  talents  as  an  officer,  mention  has  been  made. 
Of  the  pure  and  patriotic  motives  by  whioh  he  was  actuated,  let  Wash- 
ington speak  :  "  There  is  not  an  officer  of  the  army,  nor  a  man  in  Ame- 
rica, more  sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  Could  he 
best  promote  those  interests  in  the  character  of  a  oorporal,  he  would 
exchange,  as  I  firmly  believe,  without  a  murmur,  the  epaulet  for  the  knot ; 
for  although  he  is  not  without  ambition,  that  ambition  has  not  for  its 
object  the  highest  rank,  so  much  as  the  greatest  good.''  From  an  indus- 
trious application  to  books  during  the  leisure  hours  of  his  younger  days, 
Greene  obtained  a  facility  of  expression,  and  a  flow  of  correct  and  appro- 
priate language.  His  letters  and  despatches  are  ably  written,  his  descrip- 
tions simple  and  impressive,  and  his  detail  of  an  engagement  lucid,  unaf- 
fected, and  minute  without  prolixity. — ^To  his  virtues  as  a  man,  those 
who  knew  him  well  have  borne  testimony ;  and  they  beamed  forth  on 
more  than  one  public  oocasion.  We  have  spoken  of  his  deportment 
towards  Oeneral  Gates.      With  becoming  compassioii — the  yirioe  so 
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ennobling  to  a  soldier,  but  not  always  his  characteristio — ^he  did  his  utmost 
to  allay  the  severities  of  civil  war,  and  to  prevent  every  thing  that  savouied 
of  excess  and  outrage.  By  judicious  argument,  and  kind,  paternal  per- 
.imasion,  he  strove,  and  in  a  great  degree  successfully,  to  soften  the  aoi- 
mositv  of  the  Whiss  toward  those  adherents  of  royalty  whose  weapons 
were  broken,  and  who  were  now  willing  to  submit  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment^ and  to  return  to  their  former  employments.  At  a  public  meeting 
of  some  of  tho  leading  Whigs  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  he  addressed 
them  on  the  duty  of  clemency  :  he  told  them  that  under  every  form  of 
government  it  had  been  found  wise  and  politic  to  follow  even  the  close 
of  a  rebellion  by  an  act  of  general  amnesty,  from  which  none  were 
excluded  but  the  most  flagrant  offenders.  He  said  they  should  not  con- 
sider the  Tories  aa  rebels,  but  as  deluded  citixens,  for  whose  defi^tion 
many  paUiations  were  to  be  found ;  and  he  firmW  believed  that  most  of 
them  had  been  misled  by  honest  prejudices.  He  pronounced  needless 
seYerity,  wanton  cruelty ;  denied  the  necessity  of  rigorous  measures ; 
and  urged  that  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  virtue  in  communities  and 
Individuals  to  express,  by  deeds  of  mercy  and  humanity,  their  gratitude 
for  the  signal  favours  which  Providence  had  bestowed.  Such  sentiments 
require  no  comment  The  malice  of  the  charge,  that  he  was  concerned 
in  the  speculations  of  the  contractor  Banks,  was  fully  developed  by  the 
investigation  of  Congress,  and  be  stood  without  reproach.  He  is  worthy 
of  his  unsullied  fame;  worthy  of  that  niche  in  the  temple  of  history 
which  posterity  has  awarded  him,  as  a  man  strong  in  intellect,  resolute 
of  purpose,  amiable  in  private  life,  and  truly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  hia  country. 


HALLEY  AND  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Halley,  the  great  mathematician,  dabbled  not  a  little  in  infidelity ; 
hef  was  rather  too  fond  of  introducing  this  subject ;  and  once,  when  he 
bad  descanted  somewhat  freely  on  it,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  latter  cut  him  short  with  this  observation  :  '^I  always 
attend  to  you,  Dr.  Halley,  with  the  greatest  deference,  when  you  do  us 
the  honour  to  converse  on  astronomy  or  the  mathematics,  because  these 
mre  subjects  yon  have  industriously  investigated,  and  which  you  well 
anderstand ;  but  religion  is  a  subject  on  which  I  always  hear  you  with 
pain,  because  it  is  one  which  you  have  not  seriously  examined,  and  there- 
fore do  not  comprehend ;  you  despise  it  because  you  have  not  studied  it, 
%iid  yon  will  not  study  it  because  you  despise  it" 


Man  has  but  to  be  ignorant,  to  be  foolish,  weak,  and  miserable. 
"  The  way  not  to  be  led  into  error,"  said  the  judicious  Hooker,  "  is  to 
be  thoroughly  instructed."  To  become  better,  a  roan  must  becooM 
wiser;  to  be  wiser,  he  must  bo  nore  thoughtful,  he  must  be  trained  tc 
uiink  rightly — fi-eeiy. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  BONAPARTE. 

The  person  of  Bonaparte  has  senred  as  a  model  for  tht  most  skiHoli^ 
pain^3r8  and  sculptors ;  many  able  French  artists  have  sucoessfally  de-^ 
lineated  his  features,  and  yet  it  may  be  said,  that  no  perfectly  fakhfat 
portrait  of  him  exists.  His  finely  shaped  head,  his  superb  forehead,  hin 
pale  countenance,  and  his  usual  meditative  look,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  canvas ;  but  the  versatility  of  his  expression  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  imitation.  All  the  various  workings  of  his  mind  were  hh 
stantaneottsly  depicted  in  his  countenance }  and  his  glance  changed  from 
mild  to  severe,  and  from  anger  to  good -humour,,  almost  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  It  may  truly  be  stfid,  that  he  had  a  particular  look  for 
every  thought  that  arose  in  his  mind.  Bonaparte  had  beautiful  hands, 
and  he  was  very  proud  of  them ;  while  conversing  he  would  often  look 
at  them  with  an  air  of  self-complacency.  He  also  fancied  he  had  fine 
teeth,  but  his  pretension  to  that  advantage  was  not  so  well  founded  as 
his  vanity  on  the  score  of  his  hands.  When  walking,  either  alone  or  in 
company  with  any  one,  in  his  apartments  or  in  his  ^utlens,  he  had  the 
habit  of  stooping  a  little,  and  crossing  his  hands  behind  his  back.  He 
frequently  gave  an  involuntary  shrug  of  his  right  shoulder^  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  movement  of  his  mouth  from  left  to  right.  This  habit 
was  always  most  remarkable  when  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  consi- 
deration of  any  profound  subject.  It  was  often  while  walking  that  be 
dictated  to  me  his  most  important  notes.  He  could  endure  great  Catigue, 
not  only  on  horseback,  but  on  foot :  he  would  sometimes  walk  for  five 
or  six  hours  in  succession,  without  being  aware  of  it.  When  walking 
with  any  person  whom  he  treated  with  familiarity,  he  would  link  his 
arm  into  that  of  his  companion^  and  lean  on  it. — Bourrienn^s  Memoin 


BEAUTIFUL  EXTRACT. 


I  SAW  a  mourner  standing  at  eventide  over  the  grave  of  one  dearest 
to  him  on  earth.  The  memory  of  joys  that  were  past  came  crowding  on 
his  soul.  ^'  And  is  this,"  said  he,  *'  all  that  remains  of  one  so  loved 
and  so  lovely  ^  1  call,  but  no  voice  answers.  Oh  I  my  loved  one  will 
not  hear !  O  death  !  inexorable  death !  what  hast  thou  done  ?  Let  me 
bow  down  and  forget  my  sorrows  in  the  slumber  of  the  grave  V* 

While  he  thought  thus  in  agony,  the  gentle  form  of  Christiani^ 
came  by.  She  bade  him  look  upward,  and  to  the  eye  of  faith  the 
Iieavens  were  disclosed.  He  heard  the  song  and  transport  of  the  great 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number  around  the  throne.  There  were 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect — there,  the  spirit  of  her  he  mourned ! 
There  happiness  was  pure,  permanent,  perfect.  The  mourner  then  wiped 
the  tears  from  hiB  eyes,  took  courage,  and  thanked  God : — "  All  the  d^ys 
of  my  appointed  time,"  said  he,  "  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come ;" 
and  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  life  no  longer  sorrowing  as  tho^  who 
have  no  hope. 
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MOUNT  CARMEL. 

No  part  of  the  Promised  Land  creates  a  deeper  interest  in  the  traveller 
than  the  rich  and  extensive  hosom  of  Mount  Carmel ;  while  harrenness 
spreads  on  every  side,  and  the  curse  of  the  withered  soil  is  felt  on  hill, 
valley,  and  shore,  this  beautiful  mountain  seems  to  retain  ito  ancient 
excellency  of  flowers,  trees,  and  a  perpetual  verdure.  The  scenes  in 
its  interior  are  often  bold  and  romantic  in  the  highest  degree ;  deep  and 
verdant  precipices  descending  into  lonely  glens,  through  which  a  livulet 
is  seen  dashing  wildly — the  shepherd  and  his  flock  on  the  long  grassy 
slopes,  that  afford  at  present  as  rich  pasture-jground  as  in  the  days  when 
Naoal  fed  his  numerous  herds  on  Carmel.  ^ere  is  indeed  a  character 
peculiarlv  pastoral  about  the  scenery;  few  gray  and  naked  rocks,  or 
sublime  but  useful  cliffy  arc  here,  as  in  the  mountain  of  the  Tempta- 
tion, or  on  Pisgah.  And  this  fertility  and  vivid  verdure  on  so  sultry  a 
soil  is  deeply  welcome  and  refreshing ;  more  especially  so  the  woods  that 
wave  over  the  summit  and  sides.  It  is  beautiful  to  stand  beneath  their 
shelter  on  the  brink  of  the  mount,  and  look  far  on  every  side,  where 
naught  but  a  forsaken  and  shadowless  land  meets  the  eye.  On  the 
banks  of  the  ancient  river,  on  which  the  strength  of  the  mighty  was 
broken,  and  the  power  of  Sisera  swept  away,  no  solitary  tree  spreads  its 
shade ;  the  stream  rolls  between  its  green  and  naked  shores ;  these  are 
80  low  that  the  river  overflows  to  some  extent  on  each  side  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  is  so  deep  and  rapid  as  not  to  be  fordable.  It  was 
most  probably  during  this  season  that  the  army  of  Sisera,  in  its  flight, 
was  in  part  destroyed  by  the  waters,  for  in  its  usual  narrow  course  the 
stream  is  not  of  sufficient  width  and  power  to  be  dangerous.  Wishing 
to  cross  it  one  evening  after  sunset,  and  mistrusting  the  depth,  we  called 
to  two  young  Arabs,  who  were  seated  on  a  green  knoll  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  asked  if  we  could  pass  with  safety.  They  replied  doubtfully ; 
and,  on  the  promise  of  a  reward,  one  of  them  stripped  to  the  skin,  and 
with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  entered  the  river  till  it  reached  his  chin 
and  he  felt  his  footing  grow  unsteady,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
We  turned  disappointed  from  the  spot,  and  the  Arab  youth,  chilled  and 
dripping,  gained  the  bank  again  without  his  reward,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  pay.  Just  above,  on  the  side  of  Carmel,  is  the  spot  pointed 
out  by  tradition  as  having  been  the  scene  of  Elijah's  slaying  the  prophets 
of  Baal.  There  is  much  of  the  picturesque  about  the  place ;  the  soil 
is  strewed  with  several  masses  of  gray  stone,  around  which  are  many 
fine  trees.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  lonely  spot,  such  as  the  imagination 
would  hardly  have  selected  for  so  ruthless  yet  necessary  a  deed.  But 
if  tradition  should  err  here,  there  can  be  no  illusion  with  respect  to  the 
gcene  of  the  memorable  descent  of  the  fire  from  heaven.  When  **  all 
Israel  was  gathered  together  unto  Carmel,''  it  was  clearly  on  this  side 
the  mountain,  where  it  descends  gradually  into  the  noble  plain  beneath. 
The  spot  was  finely  chosen  by  the  prophet  for  the  spectacle  of  his  sacri- 
fice ;  since  the  multitude  of  people,  coming  from  the  regions  of  Samaria^ 
might  stand  with  perfect  convenience  in  the  splendid  Aiid  open  area  M 
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Esdraclou,  wliich  is  here  terminated  at  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  d^ 
clivitj  of  the  mountain,  its  brink  dark  with  woods,  and  its  pides  oorered 
with  the  richest  pasture,  looks  over  a  yast  extent  of  country  on  ereij 
side ;  from  the  hills  of  Samaria,  Cana,  and  Gilboa,  the  miiacle  mighl 
have  been  beheld ;  and  to  the  eager  gaze  of  the  Israelites  in  the  pUaOi 
the  prophets  of  the  groves,  their  useless  altars,  and  the  avenging  met- 
scngers  of  God,  were  as  distinct  as  if  the  scene  had  been  acted  at  their 
feet.  This,  too,  is  the  only  face  of  the  hill  beneath  which  the  Kiahon 
flows.  What  a  noble  subject  would  this  be  for  a  painter !  the  sun  floing 
down  on  the  mountain  declivities,  while  the  eye  of  despair  as  wdl  m 
faith  was  fixed  in  maddening  suspense  or  triumph  on  the  fading  sky; 
the  hushed  myriads  gaied  on  each  daasling  beam  and  caught  every  past- 
ing sound  as  if  the  coming  of  the  God  was  there ;  the  infidel  king,  alaOi 
with  his  chariots  and  armed  men,  waiting,  moveless,  from  mom  tiU  tie. 
It  was  an  impressive  spot,  from  which  we  turned  with  regret,  as  tin 
fading  light  warned  us  to  depart,  for  the  neighbourhood  was  not  alto* 
gather  safe.  It  is  one  of  the  unhappy  features  of  this  land  that  tin 
richest  feasts  of  the  memory  and  fancy  are  often  followed  by  the  pressan 
of  real  evils.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  regaining  our  quarters  on  tiie 
seashore  that  night ;  we  were  at  too  great  a  distance ;  and  we  thou^ 
with  regret  of  our  comfortable  quarters  in  the  home  of  the  Syrian,  when 
we  entered  and  looked  around  on  the  squalid  hut  and  its  lawless  inmatei 
where  we  were  doomed  to  repose  till  morjOL,-^Car»^i  Travels. 


ACTIVE  BENEVOLENCE. 

No  man  existing,  be  his  state  what  it  may,  is  exempted  from  the  dutj 
of  inquiring  what  good  he  can  do  to  others.  That  man  pnust  have  seen 
little  of  mankind  who  is  ignorant  of  human  misery ;  yet  sudii  know- 
ledge is  not  to  be  acauired  by  those  who  converse  merely  with  persons 
of  their  own  rank }  they  must  enter  into  the  cottages  and  garrets  of  tke 
poor ;  they  must  see  them  naked,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  to  the  sudden  attacks  or  slow  wastings  of 
disease ;  they  must  see  the  effects  of  their  unruly  passions  and  their 
grovelling  vices ;  they  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  consequences  of 
ignorance  and  poverty.  Evils  like  these  must  be  known  before  thej 
can  be  remedied ;  yet  the  generality  of  the  upper  ranks  know  little  whit 
their  inferiors  suffer. 

I  

Piety. — Piety  communicates  a  divine  lustre  to  the  female  mind ;  wit 
and  beauty,  like  the  flower  of  the  field,  may  flourish  and  charm  for  a 
reason  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  like  the  fragrant  blossoms  that 
Oloom  in  the  air,  these  gifts  are  fading :  age  will  nip  the  bloom  of  beauty; 
sickness  and  sorrow  will  stop  the  current  of  wit  and  humour ;  but  ia 
that  gloomy  time  appointed  for  all,  piety  will  support  the  d^ ooping  soulf 
like  the  i.  freshing  dew  upon  the  parched  earth. 
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FULTON  AND  THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT. 

''When/'  said  Mr.  Fulton,  ''I  was  bnilding  my  first  steamboi.t  at 
New  York,  the  project  was  viewed  bj  the  public  either  with  iodifierence 
or  contempt,  as  a  visionary  scheme.  My  friends,  indeed,  were  civil,  but 
thev  were  shy.  They  listened  with  patience  to  my  explanations,  but 
widb  a  settled  cast  of  incredulity  on  their  countenances.  I  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  lamentation  of  the  poet, 

Tnitlii  would  7011  tocb,  to  mere  t^  Mkimg  Uad, 
All  fear,  none  aid  yoa,  aad  ftw  undsntoad. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and  from  the  building-yard,  while  my 
boat  was  in  progress,  1  have  often  loitered  unknown  near  the  idle  groups 
of  strangers,  gathering  in  little  circles,  and  heaid  various  inquiries  as  to 
the  object  of  this  new  vehicle.  The  language  was  uniformly  that  of 
seom,  or  sneer,  or  ridicule.  The  loud  laugh  often  rose  at  my  expense; 
the  dry  jest ;  the  wise  calculation  of  the  Fulton  fol]y.  Never  did  m 
single  encouraging  remark,  a  bright  hope  or  a  warm  wish  cross'  my 
path.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness  veiling  its  doubts,  or  hiding  its 
reproaches.  At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experiment  was  to  be 
put  into  operation.  To  me  it  was  a  most  trying  and  interesting  occa- 
sion. I  invited  many  friends  to  go  on  board  to  witness  the  first  success- 
ful trip.  Many  of  them  did  me  the  favour  to  attend,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  respect ;  but  it  was  manifest,  that  they  did  it  with  reluctance, 
fearing  to  be  the  partners  of  my  mortification,  and  not  of  my  triumph. 
I  was  well  aware,  that  in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to  doubt  of 
my  own  success.  The  machinery  was  new  and  ill-made;  many  parts 
of  it  were  constructed  by  mechanics  unaccustomed  to  such  worK;  and 
unexpected  difficulties  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  present  them- 
selves from  other  causes.  The  moment  arrived  in  which  the  word  was 
to  be  given  for  the  vessel  to  move.  My  friends  were  in  groups  on  the 
deck.  There  was  anxiety,  mixed  with  fear,  among  them.  They  were 
silent,  and  sad,  and  weary.  I  read  in  their  looks  nothing  but  disaster, 
and  almost  repented  of  my  e£forts.  The  signal  was  given,  the  boat 
moved  a  small  distance  and  stopped,  and  became  immovable.  To  the 
silence  of  the  preceding  moment,  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  discontent, 
and  agitations,  and  whispers,  and  shrugs.  I  could  hear  distinctlv  re« 
peated,  *  I  told  you  it  would  be  so— it  is  a  foolish  scheme — I  wish  we 
were  well  out  of  it.'  I  elevated  myself  upon  a  platform,  and  addressed 
the  assembly.  I  stated  that  I  knew  not  what  was  the  matter ;  but  if 
they  would  be  quiet,  and  indulge  me  for  half  an  hour,  I  would  either 
go  on,  or  abandon  the  voyage  for  that  time.  This  short  respite  wa« 
^needed  without  objection.  I  went  below,  examined  the  machinery, 
and  discovered  that  the  cause  was  a  slight  misadjustment  of  some  of  the 
work.  In  a  short  period  it  was  obviated.  The  boat  was  put  again  in 
motion.  She  continued  to  move  on.  All  were  still  incredulous.  None 
seemed  willing  to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses.  We  leit  the 
£iir  city  of  New  York;  wo  pissed  through  the  romantic  and  over-varyiui; 
2t2 
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scenery  of  the  Highlands ;  we  descried  the  clostering  houses  of  Albtnj . 
we  reached  its  shores ;  and  then,  even  then,  when  all  seemed  achieved, 
I  was  the  victim  of  disappointment.  Imagination  superseded  the  influ- 
ence of  fact.  It  was  then  doubted  if  it  could  be  done  again^  it  wai 
doubted  if  it  pould  be  made  of  any  great  value." 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  experiment,  as  it  fell,  not  in  the  my 
language  which  I  have  used,  but  in  its  substonee,  from  the  lips  of  ths 
inventor.  He  did  not  live  indeed  to  enjoy  the  full  glory  of  his  inventioii. 
It  is  mournful  to  say,  that  attempts  were  made  to  rob  him  in  the  fini 
place  of  the  merits  of  his  invention,  and  next  of  its  fruits.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  his  efforts  to  sustain  bis  title  to  both.  When  already  his  inven- 
tion had  covered  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  he  seemed  little  satisfied 
with  the  results,  and  looked  forward  to  far  more  extensive  operations. 
**  My  ultimate  triumph,''  he  used  to  say,  "  will  be  on  the  Mississippi.  I 
know  indeed  that  even  now  it  is  deemed  impossible,  by  many,  that  the 
difficulties  of  fts  navigation  can  be  overcome.  But  I  am  confident  of 
success.  I  may  not  live  to  see  it ;  but  the  Mississippi  will  yet  be  covers 
ed  by  steamboats ;  and  thus  an  entire  change  be  wrought  in  the  ooune 
of  the  internal  navigation  and  commerce  of  our  country." — NorA 
American  Review. 


FEMALE  INFLUENCE. 

The  following  striking  and  eloquent  remarks  are  from  '^  Suggestioni . 
on  Education,"  by  Catharine  E.  Beecher: — 

Woman  has  been  but  little  aware  of  the  high  incitements  that  should 
stimulate  to  the  cultivation  of  her  noblest  powers.  The  world  is  no 
longer  to  be  governed  by  physical  force,  but  by  the  influence  tchich  mind 
exerts  over  mind.  How  are  the  great  springs  of  action  in  the  political 
world  put  in  motion  ?  Often  by  the  secret  workings  of  a  Mingle  mitkdy 
that  in  retirement  plans  its  schemes,  and  comes  forth  to  execute  them 
only  by  presenting  motives  of  prejudice,  passion,  self-interest,  or  pride, 
to  operate  on  other  minds. 

iVbto,  the  world  is  chiefly  governed  by  motives  that  men  are.  ashamed 
to  own.  When  do  we  find  mankind  acknowledging  that  their  efforts  in 
political  life  are  the  offspring  of  pride  and  the  desire  of  self-aggrandist- 
ment,  and  yet  who  hesitates  to  believe  that  this  is  true/ 

But  there  is  a  class  of  motives  that  men  are  not  only  willing  but 
proud  to  own.  Man  does  not  willingly  yield  to  force ;  he  is  ashamed  to 
own  he  can  yield  to  fear;  he  will  not  acknowledge  his  motives  of  pride^ 
prejudice,  or  passion.  But  none  are  unwilling  to  own  they  oan  be 
governed  by  reason y  even  the  worst  will  boast  of  heing  regulated  by  eew- 
science,  and  where  is  the  person  who  is  ashamed  to  own  the  influence  of 
the  kind  and  generous  emotions  of  the  heart  t  Here  then  is  the  only 
lawful  field  for  the  ambition  of  our  sex.  Woman  in  all  her  relations  is 
bo'md  to  *' Jionour  and  obey*  those  on  whom  she  depends  for  prottHHioa 
and  support,  nor  does  the  truly  feminine  mind  desire  to  exceed  this  limi* 
iatiiiB  of  Heaven.    But  where  the  dictates  of  authority  uisy  ever  ccatnrfi 
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e  voice  of  reason  and  affection  may  ever  convince  and  persuade ;  and 
lile  others  govern  by  motives  that  mankind  are  ashamed  to  own,  the 
minion  of  woman  may  be  based  on  influence  that  the  heart  is  prouJ 
acknowledge. 

And  if  it  is  indeed  the  truth  that  reason  and  conscienee  guide  to  the 
ly  path  of  happiness,  and  if  affection  will  gain  a  hold  on  these  powerful 
Inciplcs  which  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way,  what  high  and  holy 
)tives  are  presented  to  woman  for  cultivating  her  highest  powers  t  The 
velopment  of  the  responding  fascinations  of  a  purified  imagination, 
e  charms  of  a  cultivated  taste,  the  quick  perceptions  of  an  active  mind, 
d  power  of  exhibiting  truth  and  reason  by  perspicuous  and  animated 
Qversation  and  writing,  all  these  can  be  employed  by  woman  as  much , 
by  man.  And  with  these  attainable  faculties  for  gaining  influence, 
»maQ^  has  already  received  tram  the  hand  of  her  Maker  those  warm 
ections  "and  quick  susceptibilities,  which  can  most  surely  gain  the 
ipire  of  the  heart. 

Woman  has  never  waked  to  her  highest  destinies  and  holiest  hopes, 
le  has  yet  to  learn  the  purifying  and  blessed  influenoe  she  may  gain 
d  maintain  over  the  intellect  and  affections  of  the  human  mind. 
lOngh  she  may  not  teach  from  the  portico  nor  thunder  from  the  forum, 
her  secret  retirements  she  may  form  and  send  forth  the  sages  that 
ill  govern  and  renovate  the  world.  Though  she  may  not  gird  herself 
'  bloody  conflict,  nor  sound  the  trumpet  of  war,  she  may  enwrap 
rself  in  the  panoply  of  heaven,  and  send  the  thrill  of  benevolence 
rough  a  thousand  youthful  hearts.  Though  she  may  not  enter  the  list 
legal  collision,  nor  sharpen  her  intellect  amid  the  passions  and  coofltots 
men,  she  may  teach  the  law  of  kindness,  and  hush  up  the  discords 
1  conflicts  of  life.  Though  she  may  not  be  clothed  as  the  ambassador 
Heaven,  nor  minister  at  the  altar  of  God,  as  a  secret  angel  of  mercy 
>  may  teach  his  will,  and  cause  to  ascend  the  humble  but  most  accepted 
rifice 


ARMY  SCENES. 

[t  is  with  a  strange  and  thrilling  sensation — when  an  enemy  is  imme- 
tely  in  front — that  the  order  for  an  advance  before  daybreak  is  heard 
camp,  accompanied,  as  it  always  is,  with  the  ominous  serving  out  of 
ee  days'  provisions,  and  sixty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  to  each  man : 
h  the  bustle  of  packing  up  the  heavy  baggage — the  noise  and  hubbub 
title  camp — the  deep  and  hollow  rolls  of  the  great-guns,  dragging  up 
m  the  rear— and  the  congregating  together  of  the  officers  in  their 
ts,  preparing  for  the  movement ;  some  speculating  upon  the  results 
:be  coming  battle ;  some  smoking  cigars  and  jesting  with  death ;  some 
ging  upon  absent  friends,  ruminating  on  the  past,  or  peering  into  the 
are;  and,  perchance,  a  few — a  very  few  thinking  beings,  ]X)ndenng 
the  final  destiny  of  man,  the  mystery  of  death,  and  the  searchlcs9 
ret  beyond  the  grave. — John  Malcom, 
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THB  AGROPOUS. 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens  is  a  hill  two  hundred  aud  fifty  feet  hjjrii, 
sitaated  near  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was  strongly  fortiMd 
and  ornamented  with  temples,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  splendid  tenpb 
of  Minervsy  the  glory  of  Grecian  art.  The  Persians,  under  XerxeSy  took 
the  citadel,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  set  fiie  to  the  fortress  and 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Pericles  with  grett 
additional  splendour.  Within  was  the  statua  to  Minerva  by  Phidias,  tka 
masterpiece  of  the  art  of  statuary.  It  was  of  ivory,  thirty-nine  feet  k 
height,  and  covered  with  pure  gold  to  the  value  of  1530,000.  In  Ihi 
year  1687,  the  Venetians  attempted  to  make  themaelvea  masteit  of 
Athens ;  in  the  siege,  the  Turks  having  aonverted  the  temple  of  1& 
nerva  into  a  powder  magasine,  a  bomb  fell  into  it,  and  blew  iq»  tfai 
whole  roof  of  that  famous  edifice.  The  Turks  afterwards  converted  tfai 
inside  into  a  mosque.  This  edifice,  mutilated  as  it  is,  retains  still  aa  air 
of  inexpressible  grandeur,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
^'For  these  forty  years,'^  said  the  French  Consul  to  Poqueville,  ^dol 
behold  this  matchless  structure,  and  every  day  do  I  discover  new  beantiei 
in  it."  The  Turks  fortified  the  Acropolis,  and  built  a  large  irregular  wall 
around  it.  In  the  year  1821,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Greece,  this  fortress  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Oreeb. 
The  Turks,  who  had  with  them  about  fifty  of  the  principal  Greeks,  daily 
cut  off  the  heads  of  several,  and  rolled  them  down  the  walls  of  the  dtaddl 
The  next  year  it  surrendered  to  Ulysses. 


THE  FLOWER  FORGET-MB-NQT. 

Mills,  in  his  work  upon  chivalry,  mentions,  that  the  beautiful  littlt 
flower  called  FORaET-ME-NOT  was  known  in  Endand  as  early  as  the  tiaM 
of  Edward  IV. ;  and,  in  a  note,  he  gives  the  following  pretty  incident  ii 
explanation  of  the  name :  ^*  Two  lovers  were  loitering  on  the  mar;^  of 
a  lake,  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  when  the  lady  discovered  some 
flowers  of  the  MyosotU  growing  on  the  water,  close  to  the  bank  of  aa 
island,  at  somie  distance  &om  the  shore.  She  expressed  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess them,  when  her  knight,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivaliy,  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  swimming  to  the  spot,  cropped  the  wished-for  plant;  bat 
his  strength  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  achievement,  and  feel- 
ing that  he  could  not  regain  the  shore,  although  very  near  it,  he  threw 
the  flowers  upon  the  banx,  and  casting  a  last  affectionate  look  upon  hii 
lady-love,  Lc  said  Forget  me  not,  and  was  buried  in  the  water.'' 


During  a  great  storm  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  vessel  was  .onoe  wreeked^ 
and  a  Quaker,  tossing  to  and  fro  on  a  plank,  exclaimed,  over  the  crest  of 
a  wave,  to  another  who  was  drifting  by  on  a  barrel,  ^'  Friend,  dost  thos 
caU  this  Pacific?" 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. — ^VERSES. 
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THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 


BT  B.  w.  hoxQrmujow, 


Xittvn  ft  ipreadlnf  ehailattfe-trM, 
Th«  Tillage  imithy  itMidf ; 

Vh»  amiCh,  ft  mightj  iMn  it  k«. 
With  Iftrge  ftnd  liaewj  hftodt ; 

jMd  tli«  maaelM  of  hit  hnmj  an 
An  •Croftf  «■  Iron  bftadft. 


I  kair  is  orlf]>,  ftad  Ut/k,  and  toaf ; 

HiaflmiililMUMttfi; 
BIi  brow  i»  wot  with  honoft  swoftA; 

Be  oftras  whalo'or  he  east, 
Aad  leolu  tha  whole  worid  la  the  ihotb 

Tor  ho  oweo  not  aay  man. 

Waok  ia,  waok  oat,  from  Bora  tlU  afght^ 
Toa  eaa  hear  hie  bellows  blow; 

ToB  eaa  hear  him  swiof  his  heaTj  iledge. 
With  meaoarod  bea«  and  riow, 

tika  a  aoBtea  liBciaf  the  Tillac*  ball 
When  the  OToainff  na  la  low. 


Ami  ekildrea  oomiag  home 
Look  ia  at  the  opea  door ; 

Tkaj  loTo  to  ioe  the  Hamiaf  fbrga, 
▲ad  hear  the  belknre  tear, 

Aad  eatoh  the  baraiag  iparka  that  flj 
like  ehaff  from  a  threahiaf-floor. 


Be  goea  on  fltiaday  to  €ha  ekacril^ 

Aad  tile  aaMWg  hi*  bograi 
Be  hear*  tiie  pareoa  pray  aad  |rf•ael^ 

Be  heara  hie  daaghter^  Tolee^ 
Hagiag  ia  the  Tillage  ehoir, 

▲ad  it  Buritea  kia  beaK  r^oiaa. 

II  iOBBda  to  Mm  like  her  motlierli  yaiat^ 

BiagiBg  ia  Fftradiae ! 
Be  Boeda  mnat  thiak  of  her  oaoe  oiora^ 

Bow  in  the  graTo  aha  Uea; 
And  with  hla  hard,  roagh  haa4  be  wipM 

A  tear  oat  of  hia  ejea. 

Toillag— i^trfcJBg    aerrowlag— 
Oaward  ftroagh  life  he  goea: 

Eaah  BMraiag  aeea  aome  taak  begia, 
Eaek  OToaing  aeea  it  eloae ; 

Bomethiag  atteaipted— aomethiag  doaa^ 
Baa  earn'd  a  aight'a  repoee. 

Thaaka,  thanka  to  thee,  mf  worthy  fHeB< 
For  the  leaaoa  thou  haat  taaght  t 

Thva  at  the  iamlng  iarga  of  LUb 
Oar  fbrtaaea  maat  be  wroqgblk 

Thna  on  ita  aoaadiag  aoTil  ahaped 
£aeh  bamlBf  deed  and  thoagM. 


BE  KIND  JO  BACH  OTHER. 


klBfd  ta  eaeh  other,  throagh  weal  and  throngh 


Wyr  there'a  maaj  a  sorrow  fbr  hearta  here  below ; 
Tha  alorma  of  thia  life  beat  areimd  as  In  Tain, 
V  wa*!*  kind  to  eaeh  other,  ia  pleasure  and  pain. 

Ba  Und  ta  eaeh  other  whoa  1Mb  te  aU  lights 

mnsie  aad  mirth  please  the  ear  of  the  nig^t; 
pleasure  spreads  roses  ia  grandeur's  gaj  hall, 

Ba  Uni  to  eaeh  other  and  tmt  not  at  aU. 

Be  Und  to  eaeh  other  ia  sorrow  and  grlaf^ 
only  mn  glre  tkse  relief; 


DiTidiag  our  sorrow  but  lessaaa  our  paia^ 
Be  kiod  to  eaeh  other— afllietion  la  tbIb. 

Be  kind  to  eaeh  other  whea  tieknnt  haa  oemi^ 
Let  nothlag  but  amilea  OTor  Tiait  jour  home ; 
Eaeonrafo  aad  anceour,  and  aootbe  the  diaiiaain^ 
Be  kiad  to  eaeh  other,  awl  stiU  thou  art  klem'4. 


Be  kiad  to  eaeh  other  through  lUb  telts 
And  when  thou  art  firaed  from  its  wislias  and 
When  firaed  tnm  lifb's  teaza,  from  its  ssctow 

sighs. 
Be  kiad  ta  eaeh  e4h«r,  aad  BM«I  In  * 


VERSES  BY  ROBERT  BURNS, 


ABODT  VO  LBATS  BOOTLAJID. 


<raa  Mm  mist-shrouded  elUb  of  the  Iom  maantain 
atrajiag. 

Where  the  wHd  winds  of  winter  inoeasantlj  raTO, 
What  woes  wring  mj  heart  while  iatenselj  inrreTiag 

'nw  storm's  gloomy  path  on  the  breast  of  the  wbto  ! 

Ta  fl>^<«reated  billows,  allow  me  to  wall. 
Bra  yau  toss  me  aflur  from  mj  loTod  aatiTO  shore. 

Where  the  flower  whioh  bloom'd  sweetest  ia  GoiU's 
graeBTBle, 
Tha  fiMaef  mf  besom,  aqr  Bary'sao  dmaa. 


Bo  BM»e  by  the  banks  of  flb»  strsamletwaH  wanlar, 
Aad  smile  at  the  mooa's  rimplod  free  in  flie  wbto; 

No  Biore  shall  my  afuu  eUng  with  fcndnssa  araand 
her, 
Tor  the  dew-dx«ps  of  morning  lUl  eoM  on  hst 

gTBTO. 


No  more  shall  the  soft  thrill  of  lore  warm 
I  haste  with  the  storm  to  a  Ihr-distaat  shore, 

Where,  anknewn,  ualamenled,  my 
Aad  joy  shall  laTiait  mj 
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FBIENDS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

I  ri turned  to  my  natiTe  Tillage,  and  said,  "Friends  of  njyootli — where  aze  Ikyf 
And  echo  answered, ''  Where  are  they  ?** 

Language  could  not  more  touchingly  describe  the  sitaation  of  tho 
traveller^  who,  after  years  of  absence,  revisits  the  scenes  of  his  youtb, 
and  searches  in  vain  for  the  companions  of  his  early  pleasures.  Child- 
hood and  youth  are  the  genial  seasons  for  iooal  as  well  as  persoosl  at* 
tachment.  In  maturer  years  the  mind  is  occupied  by  the  htiny  of  bms- 
ness  or  the  abstraction  of  studies,  and  those  little  domestic  and  neigb- 
bourhood  incidentSi  which  engage  the  notice  of  boyish  carioti^,  sm 
which  entwine  themselves  with  such  strong  and  numerous  chords  round 
the  young  affections,  pass  unregarded  by  the  less  inquisitive  observadon 
and  the  less  acute  sensibility  of  age.  The  personal  fnendsbips  and  a- 
timacies  of  age  are,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  the  formal  and  cako- 
lating  civilities  of  interest — as  frail  and  unsubstantial  as  their  perishable 
foundation  !  The  local  predilections  and  partialities  contracted  late  is 
life  spring  from  no  romance  of  affection — ^from  no  poetry  of  kevtr- 
no  train  of  tender  associations — ^but  from  some  ignoble  idea  of  present 
fitness  and  convenience  I  But  the  affections  of  childhood  are  the  pure 
and  ingenuous  offerings  ot  unsophisticated  nature  !  Does  the  tired  pil- 
grim return  from  the  '^  travel  of  the  world"  to  his  native  village  f  It 
is  the  enthusiasm  of  early  love,  clinging  with  un weaned  and  unabsted 
attachment  to  those  scenes  which  witnessed  the  day-dreams  of  youthfol 
expectation  I  Does  he  ask  for  the  ^*  fri^ds  of  his  youth  V  They  were 
the  only  friends  he  has  found  in  his  pilgrimage.  The  companions  of 
yesterday  are  easily  forgotten  !  The  events  of  the  last  year  are  already 
obliterated  from  our  memory  I  But  no  time,  no  change  can  obscure  the 
vivid  images  of  our  young  days,  or  efface  the  deep  impression  of 
primeval  joys.  When  we  have  been  for  years  tossed  on  the  ocean  of 
life,  and  return  once  more  to  seek  tranquillity  in  the  haven  of  home, 
how  intolerable  must  be  the  ansuish  of  our  disappointment,  when  we 
find  that  home — the  residence  of  our  happiest  days^  and  the  theatre  of 
our  most  innocent  enjoyments— endeared  to  ns  by  such  strong  natural 
affinities,  and  by  so  many  interesting  moral  ties,  lone  and  deserted! 
The;  recollection  of  the  happy  faces  and  the  affectionate  hearts  which  we 
left  behind  us,  when  we  first  turned  our  vagrant  feet  from  the  pateroai 
threshold;  the  image  of  those  dear  associates,  who  partook  of  cor 
reckless  pleasures,  and  sustained  with  us  the  perils  of  infant  helplea- 
ness ;  the  visible  proof  thus  presented  of  the  desolation  of  time  and  of 
the  vanity  of  human  happiness;  ''  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  gone;** 
and  the  whole  tide  of  past  events,  with  all  their  painful  associatioo8| 
sweep  over  the  soul  and  leave  it  a  dreary  melancholy  waste  !  ^'  FrioMb 
of  m  V  youth ;  where  are  they  ?"  No  voice  of  affection  greets  oar  r^ 
turn  I  no  smile  of  enraptured  joy  welcomes  us  home  I  no  ear  of  isftereet 
listens  while  we  recount  the  story  of  our  perilous  voyage!  All  is  silent 
Aiid  deM)late?     Echo  answers  in  doleful  aocents,  <<  Where  are  thsyT 
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now  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  WIFE  UNHAPPY. 

Bre  her  as  seldom  as  possible.  If  she  is  warm-hearted  and  cheerful 
ib  temper ;  and  if,  after  days'  or  weeks'  absence,  she  meets  jou  with  a 
smiling  face  and  in  an  affectionate  manner,  be  sure  to  look  coldly  upon 
her,  and  answer  her  with  dry  monosyllables.  If  she  force  back  her 
tears,  and  is  resolved  to  look  cheerful,  sit  down  and  gape  in  her  presence 
till  she  is  fully  convinced  of  your  indifference.  Never  agree  with  hei 
in  opinion,  or  consult  her  in  any  of  your  afiairs,  for  that  would  give  her 
an  idea  of  consequence.  Never  think  you  have  any  thing  to  do  to  make 
bcr  happy ;  but  that  all  happiness  is  to  flow  from  mtifying  your  ca- 
prices; and  when  she  has  done  all  a  woman  can  do,  oe  sure  you  do  not 
appear  gratified.  Never  take  an  interest  in  any  of  her  pursuits,  and  if 
she  ask  your  advice,  make  her  feci  that  she  is  troublesome  and  imperti- 
nent. If  she  attempts  to  rally  you  good-humoured ly  on  any  one  of  your 
peculiarities,  never  join  in  the  laugh,  but  frown  her  into  silence.  If 
she  has  faults,  (which,  without  doubt,  she  will  have,  and  perhaps  may 
be  ignorant  of,)  never  attempt  with  kindness  to  correct  them ;  but  con- 
tinually obtrude  upon  her  ears,  **  What  a  good  wife  Mr.  Smith  has.'' 
''  Qow  happy  friend  Smith  is  with  his  wife."  <*  That  any  man  would 
be  happy  with  such  a  wife."  In  company  never  seem  to  know  you  have 
a  wife,  treat  all  her  remarks  with  indifference,  and  be  very  affable  and 
complaisant  to  every  other  lady.  If  you  have  married  a  woman  of 
principle,  and  will  follow  these  directions,  you  may  be  certain  of  an 
nhedient  and  a — heart-broken  wife. 


ABSENT-MINDED  PHILOSOPHER. 

Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  <<  Essay  on  the 
National  Debt,"  was  esteemed  a  profound  and  clear-headed  philosopher. 
In  the  *<  New  Monthly  Magasine/'  after  speaking  of  the  profound  science, 
beautiful  arrangement,  and  clear  expression  manifest  in  his  writings, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say :  '*  Yet  in  public  the  man  was  a  shadow  : 
nulled  off  his  hat  to  his  own  wife  in  the  streets,  and  apologised  for  not 
having  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance  ;  went  to  his  classes  in  the  col- 
lege in  the  dark  mornings  with  one  of  her  white  stockings  on  one  leg, 
and  one  of  his  own  black  ones  on  the  other ;  often  spent  the  whole  timo 
of  the  meeting  in  moving  from  the  table  the  hats  of  the  students,  which 
they  as  constantly  returned ;  sometimes  invited  them  to  call  on  him,  and 
then  fined  them  for  coming  to  insult  him.  He  would  run  against  a  cow 
in  the  road,  turn  round,  beg  her  pardon,  '  Madam,'  and  hope  she  was  not 
hart.  At  other  times  ho  would  run  against  posts,  and  chide  them  for 
oot  getting  out  of  his  way ;  and  yet  his  conversation  at  the  same  time, 
if  anybody  happened  to  be  with  him,  waa  perfect  logic  and  perfAct 
inusic." 
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RECOIiLECTIONS  OF  INPANCT. 

The  following  extracts  are  copied  from  a  volame,  published  in  1810, 
entitled  *^  The  Savage,  by  Piomingo,  a  headman  and  VHirrior  of  the 
Mutcogulgee  Nation  y"  a  work  of  great  merit^  said  to  have  been  written 
by  a  citizen  of  Tennessee : — 

The  existence  of  things  is  not  strange ;  but  the  power  of  p^roeiTing 
this  existence  is,  beyond  comprehension,  wonderful.  Where  shall  we 
look  for  the  origin  of  mind  ?  Whence  sprang  the  young  idea  ?  Wu 
it  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Almighty  One  ?  or  is  it 
a  necessary  emanation  from  the  great  fountain  of  nature,  the  soul  of  the 
universe  f  Our  first  thought  has  perished  for  ever;  no  exertion  of  oars 
can  bring  it  up  from  the  gulf  of  oblivion ;  yet  we  may  awaken  the 
recollection  of  times  long  past ;  we  may  bid  the  scenes  of  childhood  pass 
again  before  us,  and  remember  with  pleasure  the  early  excursions  of  the 
unfledged  mind. 

When  we  first  become  conscious  of  our  own  existence,  every  thing  is 
new — every  thing  delightfuL  We  inquire  not  whence  we  came;  we 
rejoico  because  we  are.  The  brisk  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
kindly  flow  of  the  animal  spirits  impel  us  to  action.  We  find  it  impos- 
sible to  control  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  exultation  and  joy.  We 
have  no  power  to  remain  in  one  place  or  continue  silent :  we  run,  we 
scream,  we  leap  'Mike  roes  or  young  harts  on  the  mountains  of  spices.'' 
But  this  blissful  period  passes  away  as  a  dream,  and  visits  us  no  more. 
Our  prospects  become  suddenly  darkened :  some  faint  idea  of  e?il,  of 
sorrow,  and  of  death,  passes  through  the  mind. 

The  first  thought  concerning  the  final  period  of  our  joys  and  of  oar 
existence  is  inexpressibly  distressing.  <'  Must  I  die  also  V*  said  I  to  the 
sage  Oconi-mico— ''  must  I  die  as  well  as  Quibo  ?"  ''  Thou  roust  also 
die/'  answered  Oconi-mico.  *<  Shall  I  no  more  walk  J  Shall  1  no  more 
climb  up  the  mountain  of  buflaloes  ?  Shall  I  no  more  shake  the  finit 
from  the  beautiful  pawpaw  tree,  or  swim  in  the  waters  of  Tuckabatohee? 
Shall  I  no  more,  dear  Oconi-mico,  shall  I  no  more  see  the  sun  rise  amoof 
the  trees  of  the  forest  ?"  **  My  dear  child,"  said  Oconi-mico,  '^  behold 
the  stalks  of  maize ;  do  they  flourish  longer  than  one  season  f  Ofaeerre 
the  trees  of  the  forest ;  they  grow  old  and  become  rotten :  must  a  naa 
live  for  ever?  Thou  must  become  old;  thy  hands  must  tremble,  thine 
eyes  become  dim,  and  death  put  a  period  to  thy  existence."  **  What  is 
death  ?"  '<  Death  is  the  end  of  life.  Death  is — nothing."  "  I  cannot 
understand  that :  come  let  us  look  at  my  brother  Quibo.  Is  he  asleep? 
let  us  awake  him.  His  face  is  cold;  his  eyes  are  closed;  his  limbs  are 
stiff*:  he  is  dead.  If  I  touch  him,  he  cannot  feel  me ;  if  I  cry,  he  cannot 
hear  me ;  should  I  pull  open  his  eyes,  he  would  not  see  me ;  be  is  deaiL 
Why  did  he  lie  down  on  bis  bod  and  die  ?  Why  did  he  fall  asleep  and 
die  ?  I  will  run  wild  on  the  hills.  1  will  never  lie  down  to  sleep  sp* 
more.     I  will  not  die" 
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*'  ^Tj  dear  boj^  look  at  Qiiibo :  he  has  feet,  but  he  cannot  walk ;  ho 
ha«  hands,  but  he  cannot  beod  his  bow  or  take  an  arrow  from  his  quiver; 
he  has  eyes,  but  he  cannot  sec  the  sun  rise  among  the  trees  of  the  forest : 
the  life — the  spirit — the  thought  of  Quibo  has  gone  awaj  to  the  land 
of  souN."  Sudden  as  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud  sprang 
up  a  new  and  delightful  idea :  Quibo  is  not  all  dead ;  his  thought  is 
gone  to  another  country.  "Where  is  the  land  of  souls?"  Oconi-mico 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  the  door  of  our  hut.  "  Raise  your 
eyes,  my  son,  and  observe  those  red  clouds  in  the  heavens."  "  I  observe 
them."  "  Do  you  see  those  blue  mountains^  whose  towering  summits 
are  mixed  with  the  descending  clouds  ?"     "  I  see  them." 

"  Beyond  these  mountains  there  is  a  wide  river ;  beyond  that  river 
there  is  a  great  country ;  on  the  other  side  of  that  country  there  is  a 
world  of  water;  in  that  water  there  are  a  thousand  islands:  the  sun  is 
gone  down  among  them.  These  islands  are  full  of  fruit  trees,  and 
streams  of  water.  A  thousand  buffaloes  and  ten  thousand  deer  graze  on 
the  hills  or  ruminate  in  the  valleys."  "  When  I  die,  shall  I  become  an 
inhabitant  of  those  islands?"  "  Love  your  friends;  become  a  great  war- 
rior; and  when  you  die,  the  good  Spirit  will  convey  you  to  the  land  of 
souls,  where  Quibo  is."  '^  Who  is  the  good  Spirit  ?  Where  is  he  ?" 
'^  He  is  above  the  stars ;  he  sends  down  the  ndn^  the  hail,  and  the  snow ; 
and  he  passes  by  in  the  wild  tornado."  "  Bad  children,  like  the  son  of 
Ottoma,  go  down  into  the  earth,  to  a  dark  place,  where  dwell  the  wicked 
spirits.  My  child,  your  mind  is  fatigued  as  well  as  your  body.  You 
must  go  to  rest.     To-morrow  you  shall  see  Quibo." 

He  took  me  in  his  arms  and  bore  me  to  my  couch ;  he  wiped  away 
the  tears  from  my  cheeks  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  adding,  "  Rest  in 
peace;  the  good  Being  will  send  down  his  angels  to  watch  over  your 
slumbers."  I  slept ;  and  sweet  was  my  repose.  What  can  soothe  and 
calm  the  mind  like  the  protection  of  a  great  and  benevolent  being  ?  The 
child  may  repose  confidence  in  the  arm  of  its  father;  but  to  whom 
shall  the  father  look  up  for  support?  He  is  conscious  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  feels  his  dependence  on  every  thing  that  surrounds  him.  He 
cannot  subject  nature  to  his  empire,  nor  drive  the  planets  from  their 
orbits.  Must  he  submit  to  the  operation  of  causes  and  effects?  Must 
he  die  and  be  forgotten  for  ever  ?  Or  is  there  any  truth  in  the  consola- 
tory invitation :  '^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
uud  I  will  give  you  rest."  Christians  I  your  religion  sounds  sweetly  in 
the  ears  of  a  weak  and  erring  creature  like  man.  It  speaks  to  the  heart, 
affords  a  refuge  to  the  miserable,  and  provides  a  remedy  for  everv  evil : 
but  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  my  original  opinions.  How  indelible  are 
the  impressions  we  receive  in  childhood  1  Fifty  summers  have  browned 
my  visage,  and  fifty  winters  have  furrowed  my  cheeks;  yet  still  the 
maxims  of  Oconi-mico  are  deeply  engraven  on  the  tablets  of  my  mind. 
The  sun  of  science  has  striven  in  vain  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  my 
^superstition ;  still  I  see  my  God  in  the  black  cloud,  and  listen  to  'Hhe 
voice  of  his  excellency"  in  the  thunder;  still  he  reigns  in  the  tempest, 
and  passes  by  in  the  tornado. 

Navigators  inform  me  that  there  is  no  heaven  for  Indians  in  the  south- 
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em  dea8 ;  yet  my  fancy  can  people  still  a  thonsand  iaiands  wHh  tbc 
'brave  spirits  of  my  forefathers.  Still  I  see  their  shadowy  forms  chase 
the  fleeting  deer  over  visionary  hills^  and  I  sigh  for  their  compaov  and 
'their  joys. 


THE  HILL  OF  LIFE. 

Armine  became  acquainted  with  his  own  existence  in  the  valley  of 
Childhood.  His  conch  was  composed  of  roses,  and  canopied  over  bj 
the  boughs  of  the  orange  and  the  myrtle.  Bubbling  springs  were  seen 
among  the  flowers,  and  the  melody  of  birds  was  heard  amid  the  branches. 
The  Hill  of  Life  appe&red  before  him,  and  he  set  his  face  toward  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  ascent  is  known  by  the  name  of  Youth: 
it;  was  easy  and  delightful.  A  female  form  of  the  most  angelic  appearance 
was  his  constant  companion :  her  name  was  Hope.  She  strewed  his 
path  with  flowers ;  and  her  presence  shed  abroad  the  sunshine  of  cheer- 
fulness and  joy.  She  led  him  forward  by  the  hand ;  and  distant  objects, 
when  pointed  out  by  her  finger,  assnmed  a  supernatural  and  celestial 
brilliancy.  When  he  lay  down  to  repose,  poppies  were  strewed  on  bis 
pillow ;  and  when  he  awoke,  his  heavenly  companion  entranced  his  eyes 
with  her  magical  mirror  of  ravishing  delights.  Sometimes  he  turned 
aside  into  the  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  bathed  in  the  rivers  of  seosaal 
delight ;  but  when  he  heard  at  a  distance  the  loud  but  mellow  voice  of 
the  trumpet  of  Fame,  which  sounded  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  he 
broke  loose  from  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  determined  to  acquire 
more  substantial  bliss  by  heroic  exertions. 

When  he  had  gained  the  last  stages  of  the  ascent,  he  was  met  by  a 
restless  bein^,  of  a  dark  and  forbidding  oountenanoe :  her  name  was  Care. 
She  pressed  him  into  her  company,  and  attempted  to  engross  his  atten- 
tion. But  her  &miliar  approaches  were  forbidden  by  Hope ;  and  she 
contented  herself  with  flitting  about  in  his  view  at  a  distance. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  an  elevated  plain,  known  by  the  name 
of  Manhood.  It  commands  an  extensive  prospeot  on  every  side ;  but 
these  views  are  not  all  equally  delightful.  When  you  stand  on  the 
mountain  and  cast  your  eyes  backward  to  the  valley  of  Childhood,  the 
mind  is  overpowered  by  conflicting  emotions.  You  review  with  delight 
the  wanderings  of  infancy  in  the  valley  of  roses ;  but  this  enjoyment  is 
mixed  with  an  inexpressible  sentiment  of  sorrow  and  regret :  the  thought 
of  joys  never  to  be  repeated,  and  of  pleasures  for  ever  gone. 

The  ascent  of  Youth  is  viewed  with  still  less  oomplaoency.  The 
aberrations  in  this  part  of  the  journey  give  to  the  prospect  a  bitterness 
and  gloom  that  cloud  the  enjoyment.  ''Sweet  hnmble  vale!"  said 
Armine,  looking  through  the  long  vista  of  Youth,  to  the  eommencement 
of  his  journey,  ''  sweet  humble  ^e !  your  delights  are  for  ever  vanish- 
'^ !  your  pleasures  can  never  return  I'' 

Having  thus  said,  he  turned  himself  around  to  take  a  vi^w  of  the  ele- 
vated plain  on  which  -he  stood.    The  faoe  of  the  oountey  was  various: 
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Mine  parts  wei-e  covered  with  thistles  and  thortis;  and  others  vsere 
crowned  with  proud  forests  of  oak,  and  groves  of  towering  poplars.  In 
some  parts  were  to  be  seen  ''cloud-capt  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces;'' 
and  in  others,  the  sordid  and  miserable  ''huts  of  cheerless  poverty." 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  build  houses  of  marble,  as  though  their  resi- 
denoe  in  the  place  were  never  to  have  an  cud;  while  multitudes  are 
crowded  in  cottages  of  clay.  Dark  clouds  hang  continually  over  the 
mountain :  some  contemplate  their  appearance  with  calmness^  but  others 
view  them  with  horror  and  dismay. 

A  philosopher  who  sat,  with  the  utmost  composure,  on  the  point  of 
rock  and  viewed  the  shifting  of  the  clouds  through  a  perspective,  beck 
oned  Armine  to  approach.  He  obeyed.  ''I  perceive,''  said  the  phi- 
losopher, ''  by  your  countenance,  that  you  have  lately  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain."  Armine  assented.  ''  Well,"  continued  the  ss^e, 
''  you  will  remain  here  a  while ;  I  have,  for  my  part,  been  many  years  a 
resident  on  this  plain,  and  must  speedily  descend  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill.  I  observed  you  just  now  looking  back  on  the  valley  of  Child- 
hood ;  have  you  any  objection  to  take  a  view  of  the  opposite  descent  ?" 
Armine  was  silent.  The  philosopher  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  "The  declivity,"  said  he,  "as  you  may  perceive, 
is  much  greater  on  this  side  than  on  the  other :  it  is  called  the  Decline 
of  Life.  It  has  but  a  dreary  appearance.  The  descent  is  rapid  into  the 
valley  of  Old  Age :  and  in  that  valley  rolls  the  black,  sluggish,  and 
bottomless  Kiver  of  Death."  Having  thus  spoken,  he  sighedj  and  im- 
mediately began  to  descend.  Armine  called  after  him  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  "  Is  the  river  without  a  shore  ?  Are  there  no  green  fields  on  the 
other  side,  where  a  weary  traveller  may  find  lasting  repose  ?"  The  phi- 
losopher turned  round,  and  looked  upon  Armine.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion of  sadness  upon  his  countenance.  "No  traveller  has  returned," 
said  he,  "  to  give  us  any  intelligence.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water :  I  have  had  a  glimpse  of  it  myself;  but 
those  who  are  swallowed  up  by  the  Kiver  of  Death  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, carried  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current  into  the  Dead  Sea  of  eternal 
oblivion."  Having  thus  said,  he  pursued  his  way  down  the  mountain. 
Armine  observed  him  for  some  time  in  his  descent;  and  took  notice 
that,  having  proceeded  a  little  way,  he  found  a  green  place  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  where  there  was  a  spring  of  water.  Having  refreshed  him- 
self, he  sat  down  to  rest;  and  immediately  began  to  ezamiue  the  nature 
of  the  grass,  which  was  the  production  of  so  sterile  a  soil.  He  continued 
this  employment  for  some  time,  and  then  took  out  his  pocket-perspective, 
and  observed  the  movement  of  the  clouds  with  as  much  composure  as 
he  had  formerly  done  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  "Wonderful 
elasticity  of  the  human  mind !"  exclaimed  Armine,  as  he  turned  round 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  Decline  of  Life,  "wonderful  elasticity 
of  the  human  mind,  which  causes  it  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances !—  which  enables  it  to  support  with  tranquillity  the  greatest  pos* 
tfible  misfortunes !" 

Care  now  became  the  constant  companion  of  Armine,  though  he  wan 
BtiU  accompanied  by  Hope.     Hope  had  lost  a  great  part  of  her  magical 
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power,  but  still  was  able  to  soften  tho  inflnenoe  of  Care,  and  calm  tbe 
occaiional  perturbations  of  his  mind.  He  adopted  yarious  schemes  for 
passing  the  time  of  his  continuance  on  the  mount ;  but  the  issue  of  eyerj 
one  was  the  same-— disappointment.  Sometimes  he  joined  the  votaries 
of  pleasure,  and  sometimes  the  lovers  of  wisdom.  Pleasure  ended  in 
smoke ;  and  knowledge  was  the  parent  of  despair.  Sometimes  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  gathering  together  the  glittering  stones  that  may  be 
found  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  but  the  exertion  necessary  in 
this  contemptible  pursuit  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  He  then  endea- 
voured to  derive  amusement  from  dispersing  abroad  what  he  had  col- 
lected together ;  and  the  issue  of  the  whole  was  '<  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit." 

The  Temple  of  Fame  stood  on  a  rugged  promontory  of  the  mountain, 
which  was  suspended  over  the  black  and  putrid  waters  of  Infamy.  The 
building  was  magnificent  beyond  description :  its  summit  waa  hid  in  tbe 
clouds.  The  voice  of  the  goddess  was  heard  from  the  temple,  inviting 
the  approaches  of  all;  but  the  attempt  to  obey  the  invitation  was  attended 
with  danger.  Every  one  was  desirous  to  enter,  in  order  to  leave  some 
memorial  of  having  performed  the  journey  of  life ;  but  few,  very  few, 
were  found  able  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which  impeded  the  entrance. 
The  daring  adventurer,  whose  heart  beat  high  with  the  love  of  glory, 
pressed  forward  through  dangers  of  every  description.  Frightful  rocks 
and  yawning  caverns,  giants  of  tremendous  dimensions  and  spectres  of 
terrific  forms,  opposed  his  progress.  Envy,  Malice,  Hatred,  Anger,  Slan- 
der, KevoDge,  and  a  thousand  others,  armed  with  ^'firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death,"  stood  in  array  against  him.  The  hero  who  broke  through 
their  ranks  and  entered  the  temple  covered  with  blood  was  received  with 
shouts  of  joy  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Armine  essayed  to  enter ;  but  Poverty,  a  gaunt  and  haggard  monster, 
effectually  bafiied  every  attempt,  and  drove  him  away  from  the  precincts 
of  tbe  building.  Here  he  was  seized  by  Disease,  who  hurried  him  away 
to  the  descent  of  the  mountain. 

As  he  passed  down  the  Decline  of  Life,  every  thing  wore  a  gloom  of 
despondence.  Dark  clouds  hung  over  his  head ;  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  screaming  of  the  raven  from  the  '^  lightning-blasted  oak,"  and 
the  hooting  of  the  owl  from  the  mouldering  turret.  He  entered  tho 
valley  of  Old  Age.  The  air  became  dark.  Tho  funereal  oypreaa  over- 
shadowed his  path. 

Weary  and  dejected,  he  tottered  along,  until,  ere  he  was  aware,  he 
Biood  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  thick  fog,  an  everlasting  cloud, 
rested  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  Nothing  was 
to  be  heard.  It  was  the  reign  of  Darkness,  Silence,  Inanity,  Death. 
While  he  yet  lingered,  he  received  a  last  visit  from  the  companion  of 
his  youth.  Hope  appeared,  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  resplendent  whiteness. 
She  directed  her  hand  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  clouds 
broke  away  for  a  moment.  He  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  a  glimpse  of  a 
brighter  region.  Time  hurried  him  into  the  stream ;  and  he  was  heard 
of  BO  more. 
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THE  OCEAN. 

The  ocean  surrounds  the  earth  on  all  sides,  and  penetrates  into  the 
Interior  parts  of  different  countries,  sometimes  bj  large  openings,  and 
frequently  by  small  straits.  Could  the  eye  take  in  this  immense  sheet 
of  waters  at  one  view,  it  would  appear  the  most  august  object  under  the 
whole  heavens.  It  occupies  a  space  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  least 
three  times  greater  than  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  land ;  compre- 
hending an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  of  square 
miles.  Though  the  ocean,  strictly  speaking,  is  but  one  immense  body 
of  waters,  extending  in  different  directions,  yet  different  names  have 
been  appropriated  to  different  portions  of  its  sur&ce.  That  portion  of 
its  waters  which  rolls  between  the  western  coast  of  America  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  Asia,  is  called  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  that  portion  which 
separates  Europe  and  Africa  from  America,  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Other 
portions  are  termed  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Indian  Oceans.  When 
its  waters  penetrate  into  the  land,  they  form  what  are  termed  gulfs,  and 
Mediterranean  seas.  But  without  following  it  through  all  its  windings 
and  divisions,  I  shall  simply  state  a  few  general  facts. 

With  regard  to  the  depth  of  this  body  of  water,  no  certain  conclusions 
have  yet  been  formed.  Beyond  a  certain  depth,  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  unfathomable.  We  know,  in  general,  that  the  depth  of  the  sea 
increases  gradually  as  we  leave  the  shore ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  increase  of  depth  continues  only  to  a  certain  distance.  The 
numerous  islands  scattered  everywhere  through  the  ocean  demonstrate 
that  the  bottom  of  the  waters,  so  far  from  uniformly  sinking,  sometimes 
rises  into  lofty  mountains.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  depth  of  the 
sea  is  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  land ;  for  there  is 
some  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  present  bed  of  the  ocean  formed  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  ancient  world  previous  to  the  general  deluge,  and 
that  we  are  now  occupying  the  bed  of  the  former  ocean ;  and,  if  so,  its 
greatest  depth  will  not  exceed  four  or  five  miles ;  for  there  is  no  moun- 
tain that  rises  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  sea  has  never 
been  actually  sounded  to  a  greater  depth  than  a  mile  and  sixty-six  feet 
Along  the  coast  its  depth  has  always  been  found  proportiouate  to  the 
height  of  the  shore :  where  the  coast  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  sea 
that  washes  it  is  deep ;  but  where  the  coast  is  low,  the  water  is  shallow. 
To  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  it  contains,  we  must  therefore  suppose 
a  medium  depth.  If  we  reckon  its  average  depth  at  two  miles,  it  will  con- 
tain two  hundred  and  ninety-six  millions  of  cubical  miles  of  water.  We 
shall  have  a  more  specific  idea  of  this  enormous  mass  of  water,  if  we  •on- 
sider  that  it  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  globe  to  the  height  of  inore 
than  eight  thousand  feet ;  and  if  this  water  were  reduced  to  one  spherical 
mass,  it  would  form  a  globe  of  more  than  eight  hundred  miles  in  diameter. 

With  regard  to  its  bottom.     As  the  sea  covers  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  globe,  wc  should,  no  doubt,  by  exploring  its  interior,  discover  a  rtasl 
cumber  of  interesting  objects.     So  far  as  the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been 
2u2 
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•xplorcol,  it  is  found  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  the 
dry  land ;  being,  like  it,  full  of  plains,  caverns,  rocks,  and  mountaiod, 
some  of  which  are  abrupt  and  almost  perpendicular,  while  others  rise 
with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  sodietimes  tower  above  the  water,  and  form 
islands.  The  materials,  too,  which  compose  the  bottom  of  the  sea  arc 
the  same  which  form  the  basis  of  the  dry  land.  It  also  resembles  the 
land  in  another  remarkable  particular ;  many  fresh  springs  and  even 
rivers  rise  out  of  it :  an  instance  of  which  occurs  near  Gor,  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Hindostan,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  not  far  from 
Marseilles.  The  sea  sometimes  assumes  different  colours.  The  material!! 
which  compose  its  bottom,  cause  it  to  reflect  different  hues  in  different 
places ;  and  its  appearance  is  also  affected  by  the  winds  and  the  sun, 
while  the  clouds  that  pass  over  it  communicate  all  the  varied  and  fleeting 
colours.  When  the  sun  shines,  it  is  green  ;  when  he  gleams  through  a 
fog,  it  is  yellow  ;  near  the  poles  it  is  black ;  while  in  the  torrid  zone,  its 
colour  is  often  brown ;  and,  on  certain  occasions,  it  assumes  a  luminous 
appearance,  as  if  sparkling  with  fire. 

The  ocean  has  three  kinds  of  motion.  The  first  is  that  undulation 
which  is  produced  by  the  wind,  and  which  is  entirely  confined  to  its  sur- 
face. It  is  now  ascertained,  that  this  motion  can  be  destroyed,  and  its 
surface  rendered  smooth,  by  throwing  oil  upon  its  waves.  The  second 
motion  is  that  continual  tendency  which  the  whole  water  in  the  sea  has 
towards  the  west,  which  is  greater  near  the  equator  than  towards  the 
poles.  It  begins  on  the  west  side  of  America,  where  it  is  moderate ; 
but,  as  the  waters  advance  westward,  their  motion  is  accelerated ;  an(f 
after  having  traversed  the  globe,  they  return,  and  strike  with  great  vio 
lence  on  the  eastern  shore  of  America.  Being  stopped  by  that  continent 
they  rush  with  impetuosity  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  they  proceet 
along  the  coast  of  North  America  till  they  come  to  the  south  side  of 
Newfoundland,  when  they  turn  off  and  run  down  through  the  Western 
Isles.  This  motion  is,  most  probably,  owing  to  the  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  which  is  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the 
sea.  The  third  motion  of  the  sea  is  the  tide,  which  is  a  regular  swell 
of  the  ocean  every  twelve  hours.  This  motion  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
owing  to  the  attractive  influence  of  the  moon,  and  also  partly  to  that  of 
the  sun.  There  is  always  a  flux  and  reflux  at  the  same  time  in  two 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  these  are  opposite  to  each  other }  so  that  when  our 
antipodes  have  high  water,  we  have  the  same.  When  the  attractive 
powers  of  the  sun  and  moon  act  in  the  same  direction,  which  happens 
at  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  we  have  the  highest  or  spring-tides; 
but  when  their  attraction  is  opposed  to  each  other,  which  happens  at 
the  quarters,  we  have  the  lowest  or  neap-tides. 

Such  is  the  ocean — a  most  stupendous  scene  of  omnipotence,  which 
forms  the  most  magnificent  feature  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  When  we 
stand  on  the  seashore,  and  cast  our  eyes  over  the  expanse  of  its  waters, 
till  the  sky  and  the  waves  seem  lo  mingle,  all  that  the  eye  can  take  in 
one  survey  is  but  an  inconsiderable  speck,  less  than  the  one  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  the  whole  of  this  vast  abyss.  If  every  drop  of  watet 
ean  be  divided  into  twenty-six  millions  of  distinct  partly  •»  aoae  fluki 
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BOphers  have  demonstrated,  what  an  immense  assemblage  of  waterj  par 
tides  must  be  contained  in  the  unfathomable  caverns  of  the  ocean  V 
Here  the  powers  of  calculation  are  completely  set  at  defiance ;  and  an 
image  of  infinity,  immensity,  and  endless  duration  is  presented  to  the 
mind.  This  mighty  expanse  of  waters  is  the  grand  reservoir  of  nature 
and  the  source  of  evaporation,  which  enriches  the  eartii  with  fertility 
and  verdure.  Every  cloud  which  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  and  every 
fountain,  and  rivulet,  and  flowing  stream,  are  indebted  to  this  inexhaust- 
ible source  for  those  watery  treasures  which  they  distribute  through  every 
region  of  the  land.  In  fine,  whether  we  consider  the  ocean  as  rearing 
ito  tremendous  billows  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  or  as  stretched  out 
into  a  smooth  expanse — whether  we  consider  its  immeasurable  extent, 
its  mighty  movements,  or  the  innumerable  beinss  which  glide  throuch 
its  roUing  waves — we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
grandeur  of  the  Omnipotent  Being  who  holds  its  waters  ''  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,"  and  who  has  said  to  its  foaming  surges,  '' Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 


JEFFERSON'S  RESIDENCE. 

BY  WIBT. 

The  mansion-house  at  Monticello  was  built  and  furnished  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity.  In  its  dimensions,  its  architecture,  its  arrangements, 
and  ornaments,  it  is  such  a  one  as  becomes  the  character  and  fortune  of 
the  man.  It  stands  upon  an  elliptic  plain,  formed  by  cutting  down  the 
apex  of  a  mountain ;  and,  on  the  west,  stretching  away  to  the  north  and 
the  south,  it  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  brings  under  the  eye  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  beautiful 
horizons  in  the  world ;  while  on  the  east  it  presents  an  extent  of  prospect 
bounded  only  by  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  in  which  nature  seems 
to  sleep  in  eternal  repose,  as  if  to  form  one  of  her  finest  contrasts  with 
the  rude  and  rolling  grandeur  of  the  west.  In  the  wide  prospect,  and 
scattered  to  the  north  and  south,  are  several  detached  mountains,  which 
contribute  to  animate  and  diversify  this  enchanting  landscape,  amone 
them,  to  the  south,  Willis's  mountain,  which  is  so  interestingly  depicted 
in  his  notes.  I^om  this  summit  the  philosopher  was  wont  to  enjoy  that 
spectacle,  among  the  sublimest  uf  nature's  operations,  the  looming  of  the 
distant  mountains ;  and  tO'Watch  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the 
greater  revolutions  of  the  celestial  sphere.  From  this  summit  too  the 
patriot  could  look  down  with  uninterrupted  vision  upon  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  world  around,  for  which  he  considered  himself  born  ;  and  upward 
to  the  open  and  vaulted  heavens,  which  he  seemed  to  approach,  as  if  to 
keep  him  continually  in  mind  of  his  high  responsibility.  It  is  a  prospect 
in  which  you  see  and  feel  at  once  that  nothing  mean  or  little  could  live. 
It  IS  a  scene  fit  to  nourish  those  grand  and  high-souled  principles  which 
formed  the  elements  of  his  character,  and  was  a  most  noble  and  appro* 
oriate  post  for  such  a  sentinel  over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man. 
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A  BROTHER'S  LOVE. 

TnERE  is  Bomethiiig  transoendently  virtuous  in  the  affection  of  a  high- 
hearted   brother    towards  his  gentle,  amiable   sister.      He  can  feel 
unbounded  admiration  for  her  beauty — he  can  appreciate  and  applaud 
the  kindness  which  she  bestows  on  himself — he  can  press  her  bright  lips 
and  her  fair  forehead,  and  still  feel  that  she  is  unpolluted ;  he  can  watch 
the  blush  steal  over  her  features  with  pleasure  when  he  tells  her  of  her 
innocent  follies,  and  he  can  clasp  her  to  his  bosom  in  consolation  whea 
the  tears  gush  from  her  overloaded  heart.     With  woman  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  mingled  with  the  regard  which  she  has  for  her  brother.    She 
looks  upon  him  as  one  fitted  to  brave  the  tempest  of  the  world,  as  one 
to  whose  arm  of  protection  she  can  fly  for  shelter  when  she  is  stricken  by 
sorrow,  wronged,  or  oppressed,  as  one  whose  honour  is  connected  with  her 
own,  and  who  durst  not  see  her  insulted  with  impunity.     He  is  to  her 
as  the  oak  is  to  the  vine,  and,  though  she  may  fear  all  others  of  mankind, 
she  is  secure  and  confident  in  the  love  and  countenance  of  her  brother. 
Nothing  affords  man  such  satisfaction,  and  nothing  entwines  a  sister  so 
affectionately  among   his  sympathies  and  his  interests,   as  a  profound 
reliance  upon  her  virtue,  and  a  strong  conviction  of  her  diffidence  and 
delicacy.     As  these  two  latter  qualities  are  far  the  most  delicious  quali- 
ties of  a  beautiful  female,  so  are  they  the  strongest  spells  for  enticing 
away  the  affections  of  the  other  sex.     A  female  without  delicacy  is  a 
woman  without  principle ;  and  as  an  innate  and  shrinking  perception  of 
virtue  is  the  true  characteristic  of  a  pure-hearted  creature,  so  it  is  the 
most  infallible  bond  of  union  between  hearts  that  truly  beat  in  response 
to  each  other.     There  is  more  tenderness  in  the  disposition  of  woman 
than  man ;  but  the  affection  of  a  brother  is  full  of  the  purest  and  most 
generous  impulses ;  it  cannot  be  quenched  by  aught  but  indelicacy  and 
unworthiness,  and  it  will  outlive  a  thousand  selfish  and  sordid  attach- 
ments.    Byron,  in  his  tragedy  of  Cain,  has  beautifully  exemplified  the 
sincerity  of  a  brother's  regard  for  his  sister.     Some  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  the  first  murderer,  while  addressing 
Adah,  the  partner  of  his  earliest  joys,  are  full  of  delicate,  yet  passionate 
affection.     Cain's  affection   for  his  children  is  there  also  admirably 
delineated.     When  conversing  with  his  youthful  bride  on  the  sorrows  of 
man's  fallen  condition,  bow  eloquently  he  breaks  out — 

*'  Mjr  little  Enoch  and  kis  lisping  sister ! 
Coald  I  but  dretm  iJUm  happy !  I  would  half 
Forget"— 

his  own  unfathomable  fate.  Mrs.  Hemans  has  also  some  noble  passages 
on  this  subject,  as  has  Miss  Baillie  in  the  drama  of  the  Bride.  A 
deep-rooted  regard  for  a  gentle  creature  born  of  the  same  parent*  with 
ourselves  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  were 
every  other  feeling  of  the  human  bosom  dead  save  this,  there  would  still 
a  bright  hope  remain  that  the  fountain  of  virtue  and  principle  was  wtt 
vet  sealed. 
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MARINER'S  COMPASS. 

It  is  somewhat  uncertain  at  what  precise  period  this  noble  discoyerj 
was  made;  but  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  the  mariner's  compass 
was  not  commonly  used  in  navigation  before  the  year  1420,  or  only  a 
few  years  before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  loadstone,  in  all  ages, 
was  Known  to  have  the  property  of  attracting  iron ;  but  its  tendency  to 
point  towards  the  north  and  south  seem  to  have  been  unnoticed  till  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  About  that  time  some  curious  persons 
seem  to  have  amused  themselves  by  making  to  swim,  in  a  basin  of  water, 
a  loadstone  suspended  to  a  piece  of  cork;  and  to  have  remarked,  that, 
when  left  at  liberty,  one  of  its  extremities  pointed  to  the  north.  They  had 
also  remarked,  that,  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  rubbed  against  the  loadstone, 
it  acquires  also  the  property  of  turning  towards  the  north,  and  of  attract- 
ing needles  and  filings  of  iron.  From  one  experiment  to  another,  they 
proceeded  to  lay  a  needle,  touched  with  the  magnet,  on  two  small  bits 
of  straw  floating  on  the  water,  and  to  observe  that  the  needle  invariably 
turned  its  point  towards  the  north.  The  first  use  they  seem  to  have 
made  of  these  experiments  was,  to  impose  upon  simple  people  by  the 
appearance  of  magic.  For  example,  a  hollow  swan,  or  the  figure  of  a 
mermaid,  was  made  to  swim  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  to  follow  a  knife 
with  a  bit  of  bread  upon  its  point  which  had  been  previously  rubbed 
apon  the  loadstone.  The  experimenter  convinced  them  of  his  power, 
by  commanding,  in  this  way,  a  needle  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  turn  its  poirit  from  north  to  the  east,  or  in  any  other  direction.  But 
some  geniuses,  of  more  sublime  or  reflective  powers  of  mind,  seizing 
upon  these  hints,  at  last  applied  these  experiments  to  the  wants  of  navi- 
gation, and  constructed  an  instrument  by  the  help  of  which  the  mariner 
can  now  direct  his  course  to  distant  lands  through  the  pathless  ocean. 


FEATURES  OF  AMERICAN  SCENERY. 

The  numerous  waterfalls,  the  enchanting  beauty  of  Lake  Oeorge  and 
its  pellucid  flood,  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  lesser  lakes,  aflbrd  many 
objects  of  the  most  picturesque  character ;  while  the  inland  seas,  from 
Superior  to  Ontario,  and  that  astounding  cataract,  whose  roar  would  hardly 
be  increased  by  the  united  murmurs  of  all  the  cascades  of  Europe,  are 
calculated  to  inspire  vast  and  sublime  conceptions.  The  effects,  too,  of 
our  climate,  composed  of  a  Siberian  winter  and  an  Italian  summer,  fur- 
nish new  and  peculiar  objects  for  description.  The  circumstances  of 
remote  regions  are  here  blended,  and  strikingly  opposite  appcarancos 
witnessed  in  the  same  spot  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  our  win- 
ters, we  have  the  fiun  at  the  same  altitudes  as  in  Italy,  shining  on  an 
ui  limited  surface  of  snow,  which  can  only  be  found  in  the  higher  lati* 
tudns  of  Eun  pe,  where  the  sun  in  the  winter  rises  little  above  th^  hori- 
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son.  The  dazzling  brilliaDce  of  a  winter's  day  and  a  moonliglit  nigbt 
in  an  atmosphere  astonishingly  clear  and  frosty,  when  the  Utmost  splen- 
dour of  the  sky  is  reflected  from  a  surface  d  spotless  white,  attended 
.with  the  most  oxcessive  cold,  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States.  What,  too,  can  surpass  the  celestial  purity  and  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  in  a  fine  autumnal  day,  when  our  visioQ  and 
our  thought  seem  carried  to  the  third  heaven ;  the  gorgeous  magnifioeDoe 
of  the  close,  when  the  sun  sinks  from  our  view,  surrounded  with  variooi 
masses  of  clouds,  fringed  with  gold  and  purple,  and  reflecting,  in  e?i* 
nescent  tints,  all  the*  hues  of  the  rainbow ! 


THE  DYING  HINDOO. 


There  are  few  things  more  shocking  to  European  eyes  than  the 
publicity  of  dcath-bcd  scenes  in  India,  and  the  apathetical  indifierence 
displayed  by  the  Hindoos  while  attending  the  expiring  momenta  of 
their  nearest  relatives  or  ft'iends.  Frequently  only  a  few  yards  from  a 
crowded  ghaut  thronged  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring  village, 
who  are  laughing,  singing,  and  following  their  ordinary  occupations  with 
the  utmost  gayety,  a  dying  person  may  be  seen  stretched  upon  a  chcofotf 
(bed  stead)  close  to  the  river's  brink,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  three  or 
four  individuals,  who  look  upon  the  sufferer  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  interest.  As  soon  as  the  breath  has  left  the  body,  the  corpse 
is  thrown  into  the  river,  death  being  often  precipitated  by  stuffing  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  with  mud.  Strangers,  attracted  by  some  superb  lotiu 
floating  down  the  stream,  are  diseusted  by  the  sight  of  a  dead  body 
rapidly  descending  with  the  tide,  the  ghastly  head  appearing  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Every  Hindoo  is  anxious  to  draw  his  last  sigh  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  some  equally  sacred  stream  flowing  into  its 
holy  waters ;  the  relatives  therefore  of  expiring  persons  fulfil  the  last 
offices  of  humanity  in  the  manner  most  desirable  to  them  by  bringing  a 
dying  friend  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  consigning  the  body,  when 
the  vital  spark  has  fled,  to  the  hallowed  stream.  The  corpse  of  a  rich 
Hindoo  is  burned  upon  a  funeral  pile ;  but  as  wood  is  dear,  the  poorer 
classes  either  dispense  with  it  entirely,  or  merely  scorch  the  flesh  previ- 
ously to  launching  it  into  the  river. — Miss  RoberU*$  Oriental  Sketcha, 


The  Death  of  a  Wife. — The  death  of  a  man's  wife  is  like  cutting 
down  an  ancient  oak  that  has  long  shaded  the  family  mansion.  Hence- 
forth the  glari.  of  the  world,  with  its  cares  and  vicissitudes,  falls  upon  the 
old  widower's  heart,  and  there  is  nothing  to  break  their  force,  or  shield 
him  from  the  full  weight  of  misfortune.  It  is  as  if  his  right  hand  was 
withered,  as  if  one  wing  of  his  eagle  was  broken,  and  every  movement  that 
he  made  brought  him  to  the  ground.  His  eyes  are  dimmed  and  glassy, 
and  when  the  film  of  death  falls  over  him,  he  misses  those  accustomed 
tones  which  might  have  smoothed  his  passage  to  the  grave. — I/amartint. 
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EARLY  AND  LATTER  DAYS  OP  CROMWELL. 

Oliver  Cromwell — to  briefly  recapitulate  all  that  history  has  told 
of  trustworthy  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood — was  the  sod  of  Mr. 
^bert  Cromwell,  a  gentlemaQ  of  good  family  and  moderate  means, 
ttled  at  Huntingdon — a  brewer  there,  some  say,  but  without  much 
[elihood  of  truth.  The  Cavaliers  used,  we  know,  to  call  Harrison  a 
itchcr,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  his  father  was  a  large  grazing 
rmer.  Be  this,  howeyer,  as  it  may,  Oliver,  since  his  father's  death, 
inaged  his  mother's  busines5,  whatever  it  was,  whether  farming  'or 
ewing,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  reasonably  well.  He  had  also  re- 
ived a  good  education,  or;  at  all  events,  what  in  those  days  passed  for 
e ;  for  we  find  he  was  entered  of  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  on  the 
ry  day,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark,  that  Shakspeare  died !  The 
)rie8  told  of  the  dissoluteness  of  Oliver's  youth  may  equally,  with  the 
pphetic  marvels  which,  aft«r  he  had  achieved  greatness,  were  said  to 
ve  marked  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  be  dismissed  with  almost  entire 
(H'edulity.  He  was  related  to  Hampden  by  marriage  only,  having 
poused,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1620,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
lurchier,  a  kinsman  of  the  anciently-descended  family  of  Buckingham- 
ire.  Cromwell  appears  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  fervidly 
ras  man ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  had  the  charity  of  his  religious 
al  equalled  its  earnestness  and  fervour.  An  excellent  neighbour  too, 
Ipful  to  all  who  needed  help,  and  a  zealous  protector  of  the  Noncon- 
rming  lecturers^  whom  Laud  was  hunting  and  persecuting  through  the 
untry;  a  man,  in  short,  fitted  for  the  perilous  and  anxious  time; 
ttchful  and  patient  of  passing  events;  eagle-visioncd  to  the  dawnings 
the  future ;  and,  to  use  Milton's  expression,  <'  nourishing  his  great 
ul  in  silence,"  while  calmly  but  mournfully  awaiting  the  moment  when 
e  contest,  now  thickening,  should  be  removed  to  a  more  decisive  arena 
an  that  of  the  Commons'  House,  and  men  of  bold  deeds  more  than 

eloquent  words  would  be  required. 

****** 

The  once  lion-hearted  man,  betrayed  from  the  high  path  he  had  once 

firmly  trod  by  the  enticements  of  power,  and  vainly  struggling  in  the 

ires  of  intrigue  and  fair-seeming  falsehood,  visibly  declined  in  mind 

d  body ;  became  even  personally  afraid  of  the  miserable  Royalists 

10    threatened    him    with    private   assassination.     Cromwell    afraid ! 

hat  miracle  is  this  ?     No  miracle,  reader !     True  courage  dwells  not 

th  usurping  violence;  and  how  could  he  be  otherwise  than  afraid  as 

e  names  of  Eliot,  Hampden,  gleamed  through  his  troubled  brain,  and 

felt  that  he  had  betrayed  the  great  cause  for  which  they  died ;  brought 

in  the  cyvs  of  the  unreflecting  into  derision  and  contempt  ?     Albeit 

the  Lord  Protector,  after  patient  watching  by  the  lingering  deathbea 

his  favourite  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Claypolc,  came  himself 

ubly  within  the  shadow  of  the  tomb,  his  old  spiritual  strength  seemed 

return  again.     The  world  with  its  vain  shows  was  vanishing^  %od  ^ 
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it  rolled  away,  the  heaven  of  his  youth  and  healthy  manhood  flashed, 
with  its  awful  and  unspeakable  splendours,  light  upon  his  soul.  Thej 
read  to  him,  at  his  own  request,  a  passage  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians-^ 
*'  Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want,  for  I  have  learned  in  whatsoeTer 
state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
who  strengtheneth  me.''  As  these  words  fell  upon  his  car,  he  ejaculated 
in  broken  accents,  <<  This  scripture  did  once  save  my  life  when  my  eldest 
son-— died ;  which  went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart ;  indeed  it  did."  He 
alluded  to  his  son  Oliver,  slain  in  the  civil  war,  but  at  what  place  or 
under  what  circumstances  remains  unasoertained.  He  b  supposed  to 
have  aerved  in  Harrison's  troop.  The  day  before  the  Protector  died, 
when  his  wife  and  children  were  weeping  round  his  bed,  he  exclaimed, 
■peaking  of  the  Covenant  of  Ood  with  man — ''It  is  holy  and  true— -it  if 
holy  and  true — ^it  is  holy  and  true  !  Who  made  it  holy  and  true?  The 
Mediator  of  the  Covenant !  The  Covenant  is  one.  And  even  if  I  do 
not,  He  remains  faithful.  Love  not  the  world,''  he  eontinued,  addressing 
his  family :  '<  no,  my  children,  live  like  Christians.  I  leave  you  the 
Covenant  to  feed  upon."  "  Yea,  my  true  one,"  adds  Mr.  Carlyle,  com- 
menting on  this  scene.  ''  Even  so  :  the  Covenant,  and  the  eternal  soul 
of  Covenants  remains  sare  to  all  the  faithful :  deeper  than  the  founda- 
tions of  this  worid — earlier  than  they — more  lasting  than  they." 

The  tempest  of  the  night  of  the  2d  of  September,  1658,  extending 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  strewing  land  and  sea  with 
wreck,  was  the  appropriate  death-dirge  of  that  great,  stormy  being; 
and  on  the  morrow — his  fortunate  day,  the  Sd  of  September — ^the  mighty, 
reverential,  erring— ^for  he  was  human — spirit  passed  from  earth,  its  Itft 
aspiration  a  prayer  for  the  country  he  had  strongly  loved  and  bravely 
served. 
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